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ACTION 

HERE  is  something  inspiring  in  a 
battle  between  two  great  dreadnoughts. 

Something  sinister  in  the  movements 
of  the  long,  lean  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers. 

They  steal  upon  the  enemy  unawares  and  aid 
in  the  work  of  annihilation  and  destruction. 

Many  such  scenes  as  the  above  have  been 
acted  for  the  camera  and  are  today  depicted 
in  motion  pictures. 

When  projected  on  the  screen  by  Power’s 
Cameragraph  No.  6A,  perfect  definition  of 
the  action  is  given. 

This  machine  is  the  Super-Dreadnought  of 
the  motion  picture  projecting  industry. 


All  dealers  and  users  of  our  product 
are  hereby  guaranteed  protection 
against  any  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  use  of  our  machines. 


Nicholas  Power  Company 

Ninety  Gold  Street  New  York  City 
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>1  sfo/y  Evolving  About  a Legend  of  Old  Japan  and  Giving  the 
Reason  (In  the  Natives  Mind)  For  the  Eruption  of  the  Volcano  of 
Sakura-Jima  on  the  Thirteenth  Day  of  January,  1914 

Jl/ew  pork  JiTpMon  ^Picture  Gbrp. 

LONGACRE  BLDG  42  £-' BWAY  NEW  YORK 
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OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 


Visits  Her  Old  Home 

In  Chapter  XVII  - - Released  May  11 


An  unusually  pretty  story  is  told  in  this  installment  of  the  great  “Our  Mutual  Girl”  Serial.  Margaret 
secures  employment  for  the  little  girl  whom  she  rescued  from  an  East  Side  dive.  Then  she  visits  her  old  home 
in  the  country.  All  the  beauty  of  rural  Spring  is  shown.  Margaret  romps  all  over  the  farm,  pets  the 
horse,  cows,  chickens,  kittens  and  pigs,  and  is  seen  at  her  best  in  the  blossom-laden  apple  orchard.  Then 
she  meets  an  old  sweetheart  and  the  resumption  of  the  friendship  gives  the  chapter  telling  heart  interest. 
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Reliance  Motion  Picture  Co 


STUDIOS — 29  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City 
537  Riverdale  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IS  THE  HEAD  PRODUCER  of  RELIANCE  MUTUAL  MOVIES 


“DAD’S  OUTLAWS” 

“The  Girl  in  the  Shack” 

“GOLDEN  DROSS” 

One  Reel — May  13. 

One  Reel — May  15. 

Two  Reels — May  16. 

Arthur  Mackley,  the  sher- 

Mae  Marsh  is  seen  as  the 

Courtenay  Foote  is  seen  at 

iff  is  held  up  by  his  own 

girl  and  Earle  Foxe  as  the 

his  best  as  an  artist  and 

“kiddies.”  Mary  Alden  plays 

outlaw  who  finally  reinstates 

Irene  Hunt  at  her  best  as  a 

the  wife.  Seldom  will  a 

himself  in  her  affections  by 

siren  in  this  strong  dramatic 

prettier  combination  of  “kid” 

surrendering  to  the  law. 

offering.  Other  popular  play- 

and  Western  material  be 

Spottiswoode  Aitken  is  the 

ers  are  Miriam  Cooper  and 

seen  in  any  picture. 

father. 

Mrs.  Crowell. 

is  the  most  prominent  figure  among  the  motion  picture  producers  of  the  world.  For  years  he  made  the  Bio- 
graph successes.  He  made  “The  Battle  of  Elderbrush  Gulch,”  “The  Massacre,”  “Judith  of  Bethulia”  and 
the  rest  of  the  big  Biographs.  He  originated  the  present  technique  of  photoplay  production.  To  him  are 
credited  the  “close-up,”  the  most  effective  way  of  “registering”  a point;  the  “flash-back”  by  which  contem- 
poraneous events  happening  in  different  places  are  clearly  shown  and  the  “fade-out,”  a wonderful  bit  of 
artistry.  Those  who  follow  in  his  train  are  legion  but  none  successfully  rival  him.  He 
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No  Favorites 

Like 

New  Majestic 
Favorites 


Business  Offices: 

29  Union  Square  West,  New  York 

All- Year-Round  Studios: 
Brooklyn  Heights,  Los  Angeles, _Cal. 


Pictures  Make 
The  Show  Go 

The  better  the  pictures  the  better  the 
show  “goes"’  with  the  fans. 

This  week  New  Majestic  offers  two 
strong  dramas  produced  under  the  super- 
vision of  I).  W.  Griffith  and  featuring 
the  popular  New  Majestic  Players. 

“The  Wheels 

of  Destiny” 

Trco-rcel  Drama — May  10. 

The  dread  Italian  vendetta  is  seen  in 
operation  in  this  unusual  picture.  A 
young  man  who  is  forced  to  join  the  band 
because  he  is  starving  refuses  to  kill  the 
father  of  the  girl  he  loves.  Vengeance 
pursues  him  but  is  thwarted  by  the  wheels 
of  destiny  He  wins  his  suit  for  the  girl. 

“The  Miniature 

Portrait” 

One-reel  Drama — May  1*2. 

Donald  Crisp,  the  husband,  finds  a 
miniature  portrait  which  the  artist,  Frank 
Bennett,  has  painted  of  his  wife,  Irene 
Hunt.  A strong  drama. 
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Battle  Scene  from  “ The  Life  of  Villa 


7*" 


Federal  Skirmishers  Crowding  One  of  Villa's  Outposts 

That  strange,  strong  personality  known  as  Pancho  Villa,  hero  of  all  Mexicans  in  economic  bond- 
age and  admired  as  strategist  by  leading  soldiers  of  great  nations,  has  been  accompanied  in  the  field  for 
four  months  exclusively  by  Mutual  war  photographers.  They  have  filmed  his  battles,  his  lightning- 
like  changes  of  base,  his  few  moments  of  play.  They  have  pictured  also  the  high  points  in  his  event- 
ful youth.  These  scenes  will  shortly  be  shown  in  seven  reels  under  the  title,  “The  Life  of  Villa.” 
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THE  LISTENER  CHATTERS 


REAT  is  the  demand  for  ‘‘Our  Mutual  Girl.’’ 
No  other  moving  picture  has  been  so  popu- 
lar among  all  classes  and  in  all  localities. 
Thousands  of  letters  pour  into  the  office  of 
Reel  Life  each  week  from  society  women, 
from  business  men  and  from  little  children, 
asking  all  sorts  of  questions  which  cannot 
be  answered  in  our  limited  space  or  by 
personal  replies ; an  army  of  stenographers 
would  be  necessary. 

Therefore,  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation 
has  decided  to  publish  a smart  little  weekly 
magazine,  entirely  different  from  Reel  Life, 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  “Our  Mutual 
Girl,”  for  free  distribution  in  every  theatre 
where  this  great  serial  film  is  shown. 

The  magazine  will  be  printed  in  a rich  sepia  ink  on  a 
tinted  stock  and  with  a dainty  and  attractive  dress  of  type. 
Its  illustrations  will  be  the  best  obtainable  and  a staff  of 
competent  writers  will  contribute  to  its  reading  columns.  Ne- 
gotiations are  progressing  with  one  of  the  greatest  fiction 
writers  in  this  country  to  write  the  serial  story,  which  will 
be  told  nowhere  but  in  the  film  and  in  the  new  magazine. 
Jean  Parke,  the  well-known  artist  of  New  York  society,  has 
drawn  a wonderful  pencil  portrait  of  “Our  Mutual  Girl”  to 
ornament  the  cover  and  each  week  she  will  do,  exclusively 
for  the  weekly,  a beautiful  picture  of  “Margaret”  in  one 
of  her  latest  costumes. 

Celebrated  fashion  experts  will  draw  and  describe  the 
latest  things  in  gowns,  hats  and  other  feminine  toggery  for 
followers  of  “Our  Mutual  Girl” ; and  People  and  Places 
about  which  they  have  read,  and  may  now  see  in  “Our  Mu- 
tual Girl”  Series,  will  be  pictured  and  discussed.  Coupons 
calling  for  May  Manton  dress  patterns  of  the  very  latest 
modes,  free  of  charge,  will  be  included.  The  paper  will  con- 
tain sixteen  pages  and  will  be  seven  and  one-half  by  ten  inches 
in  size.  The  first  issue,  under  the  management  of  the  editor 
of  Reel  Life,  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  for 
presentation  in  the  thousands  of  Mutual  Theatres  through- 
out the  country  and  their  millions  of  patrons  on  or  before 
May  23.  The  name  will  be  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly. 


There  is  a big  danger  signal  hoisted  these  days  for  the 
exhibitor  who  has  eyes  to  see  it — “Beware  of  the  faked 
feature !”  If  business  seems  to  be  falling  off — if  a new 
picture  house  springs  up  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
and  competition  is  doubled — the  panic-stricken  exhibitor  is 
too  apt  to  rush  to  an  exchange,  demanding,  “Give  me  a 
feature.  I’ve  got  to  get  it  cheap,  to  run  to-night !” 

Then,  some  foreign  film,  its  antecedents  unknown,  is 
brought  to  light.  Or  one  of  those  domestic  films,  made 
over  night,  is  pushed  through  the  window  to  him.  He 
seizes  it  and  a supply  of  posters — something  sensational, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  any  connection  with 
the  picture — and  makes  off.  He  spends  an  hour  or  so 
papering  his  lobby  and  trying  the  reels  on  the  machine. 
He  may  have  misgivings  when  he  sees  the  feature  on  the 
screen — but  the  posters  will  get  the  crowds.  The  film  has 
cost  him  next  to  nothing:  his  house  will  be  filled;  and  he 
will  have  “put  one  over”  on  his  competitor  in  the  next 
block. 

This  exhibitor,  however,  is  among  the  most  short-sighted 


of  men.  He  does  the  easiest  and  quickest  thing  to  get  a 
sensation  on  short  notice — but  the  practice  is  ruinous.  If 
he  has  already  the  confidence  of  his  neighborhood  because 
he  has  been  giving  them  honest  pictures,  obtained  at  a 
reputable  exchange,  there  is  nothing  that  will  “queer”  him 
more  quickly  with  his  patrons  than  trying  to  make  them 
accept  mere  sensational  shoddy. 

Perhaps  he  cannot  afford  to  run  genuine  big  specials,  but 
he  can  give  them  a shorter  program,  all  solid  goods,  manu- 
factured by  popular  companies.  He  then  can  advertise  with 
posters  which  illustrate  the  actual  scenes  from  the  films  he 
will  show.  And  he  can  keep  this  up  steadily.  He  then 
will  have  no  use  for  the  feature  which  masquerades  without 
a name.  Variety  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
reel  length.  If  his  competitor  is  filling  his  house  by  means 
of  multiple  reel  subjects,  he,  instead  of  trying  to  fake  a 
cheap  imitation  of  these,  will  wisely  specialize  in  the  opposite 
attraction — shorter  plays  of  exceptional  quality.  In  the  long 
run,  there  is  no  better  drawing  card. 


John  W.  Noble,  producer  of  “Our  Mutual  Girl”  series,  is 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  an  actor  whom  recently  he 
hired  to  impersonate  a burglar.  This  particular  actor  is 
well  adapted  facially  to  play  “crook”  parts,  and  has  done  so 
in  many  shows  and  motion  pictures,  including  “The  Gang- 
sters of  New  York.”  He  has  played  burglars  so  often  that 
he  feels  he  knows  all  the  “business.” 

But  Director  Noble  told  him  so  many  things  to  do.  char- 
acteristic of  the  underworld  that  the  actor  became  suspicious. 

“Say,  you  know  more  about  being  a burglar  than  I do,” 
he  said.  “Maybe  you’ve  been  a yegg'  yourself.” 

Mr.  Noble  can  point  with  pride  to  several  strenuous 
years  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  during  which 
he  served  in  the  Phillipines  and  China  campaigns,  but  he 
says  that  the  report  that  he  once  was  a burglar  is  a great 
exaggeration.  * 

Local  censorship  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  nipped  in 
the  bud  a few  days  ago  when  the  Ladies’  Literary  Club 
agitated  the  question.  At  the  request  of  the  mayor  and  the 
counsel  a public  hearing  of  the  matter  was  given  before  the 
Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  shown  that  the  sentiment  of  the  city  was  decidedly 
against  police  censorship.  Lester  Potter,  a member  of  the 
Detroit  police  force,  attended  the  hearing  to  say  that  a 
thorough  investigation  had  convinced  him  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  censorship  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mr.  Potter 
has  charge  of  the  censoring  of  all  pictures  in  Detroit. 
Among  the  successful  opponents  of  censorship  was  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Thomas,  President  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Min- 
isters’ Conference,  who  said  that  he  frequently  attended 
motion  picture  theatres  and  took  his  children  with  him.  “I 
have  found  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with  them,”  he  said. 
“Either  they  are  all  right  or  I am  all  wrong.” 

Thus  does  another  city  brand  itself  as  American.  Cen- 
sorship is  un-American  and  it  is  the  hope  of  those  with  the 
interests  of  the  motion  picture  industry  at  heart  that  it  will 
be  declared  unconstitutional.  The  test  case  in  this  matter 
is  the  suit  brought  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  through 
its  general  counsel,  Walter  N.  Seligsberg,  against  the  Ohio 
censorship  board.  The  Mutual  has  carried  the  standard  in 
the  fight  against  censorship  and  will  take  its  suit  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  if  necessary.  The  Listener. 
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Incidents  in  the  Youth  of  General  Villa 


(1)  Aztec  Indians,  poor,  starving  consequences  of  the  Mexican  peonage  system  Villa  is  lighting  to  destroy.  (2)  Villa’s  “sister” 
defends  herself  against  a Federal  lieutenant.  (3)  Federal  artillery  hard  pressed  by  Villa’s  attack.  (4)  The  youthful  Villa  leading 
his  insurrectos. 
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“THE  GIRL  IN  THE  SHACK 


A Gripping  Reliance 
One  Reel  Drama 


Jenny,  the  girl 

CAST 

Jim,  the  outlaw 

The  Father 

JIM  had  come  to  town 
from  the  mines  bent 
on  having  a good 
time.  His  ideas  of  en- 
joyment were  laid  along  crude  and  elemental  lines.  The 
saloon  was  an  essential  ingredient.  When  on  pleasure  bent, 
and  endless  train  of  tall  glasses  passed  before  his  eyes. 
All  too  often  the  vision  faded  into  reality  and  then  trouble 
was  brewing. 

1 his  time  was  no  exception.  Jim’s  tracks  pointed 
straight  from  the  paymaster’s  office  at  the  mining  camp 
to  the  door  of  the  saloon 
in  the  nearest  town.  Jim 
was  standing  with  his  foot 
on  the  brass  rail  when  in 
strolled  another  man  at 
whose  appearance,  dress 
and  manners,  Jim  took 
umbrage. 

"Say,  stranger,  you  look 
like  a blot  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  to  me,”  he  told  the 
newcomer,  feeling  safe  in 
knowing  that  he  could  loose 
his  forty-four  at  very  short 
order. 

"The  same  goes  double 
for  you,  pard,”  said  the 
other,  "and  I think  I’ll  run 
the  eraser  over  you.” 

W ith  that  they  fought. 

The  affair  was  not  epic. 

Jim  drew  first,  fired  a 
couple  of  shots,  and  dis- 
appeared through  the 
swinging  half-doors  leav- 
ing the  other  man  inside 
on  the  floor.  Careless 
hands  picked  up  Jim’s  an- 
tagonist. 

“Dead  as  a door  nail,”  said  one  after  a hasty  glance. 
“Might  as  well  tell  the  sheriff,”  said  another. 

Jim  got  a good  start  on  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  who 
soon  set  out  in  pursuit.  Fear  spurred  him  on.  As  soon 
as  he  struck  into  the  woods  he  set  about  concealing  his 
trail.  He  doubled  and  twisted  on  his  tracks.  Finally 
after  a long  chase,  he  managed  to  escape  his  pursuers. 

Jim  was  tired  and  hungry.  He  dared  not  turn  back 
toward  town  and  gnawing  pains  in  his  interior  told  him  that 
he  must  eat.  So  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
wilderness  along  a seldom  travelled  road,  eagerly  hoping 
to  come  upon  a human  habitation. 

Finally,  after  travelling  a considerable  distance  on  foot, 
he  reached  a lonely  shack.  At  last  a chance  was  provided 
for  food  and  rest.  Jim  tapped  at  the  door.  It  swung 
open  and  an  uncouth  frontier  girl  answered.  Jenny’s  hair 
was  strained  tightly  back  from  her  forehead  and  caught  in 
a little  knot  on  top  of  her  head.  Her  dress  was  of  faded 
and  torn  calico.  A big  apron  showed  assorted  dirt  spots. 
Her  face  was  that  of  a woman  ageing  prematurely.  But 
beneath  it  all  she  had  a heart  of  pure  gold. 

“Come  in,  stranger,”  she  said.  “The  latch  string  is  always 
out  at  this  cabin.  Better  set  a while  till  I put  the  coffee 


A Girl  Makes  ■ 
an  Outlaiv  See  Straight 


In  his  gratitude  he  kissed  her  hand 
Earle  Foxe,  S pottiswoodc  Aitken  and  Mae  Marsh — Reliance 


pot  on  and  cook  you  a 
bite  to  eat.” 

The  hard  wooden  chair 
seemed  very  soft  to  Jim 
as  he  watched  the  meat  frizzle  in  the  pan  while  Jenny  set 
the  table. 

“Come  on,  draw  up  and  eat,’’  she  said.  “I  guess  1 11 
sit  and  help  you.” 

So  the  fugitive  from  the  law  and  the  girl  in  the  shack  sat 
'down  and  broke  bread  together.  As  they  ate  they  talked  and 
struck  up  a pleasant  informal  friendship  after  the  fashion 

of  persons  in  easy-going 
informal  frontier  com- 
munities. Any  news  from 
the  outside  world  was  of 
interest  to  Jenny  and  Jim 
was  glad  to  get  a chance 
to  talk.  So  they  chatted  to- 
gether quite  amicably. 

Jim  had  completely  for- 
gotten his  troubles  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  that 
his  lot  had  fallen  among 
pleasant  places  when  the 
sound  of  approaching 
horses’  hoofs  brought  him 
to  his  feet.  Looking  out 
of  the  window  he  saw  the 
sheriff  dismounting  at  the 
head  of  a posse.  Jenny, 
dazed  and  frightened,  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of 
Jim’s  sudden  agitation. 
She  stood  stupidly  by  while 
Jim  hid  himself  behind  an 
old  curtain  that  hung  on 
the  wall. 

“Hello,  Jenny,”  said  the 
sheriff  when  he  entered, 
“seen  anything  of  a stran- 
ger around  these  parts?  He  killed  a man  in  town.  We've 
got  to  preserve  law  and  order.  Seen  anything  of  him?” 

Still  dazed  bv  the  sudden  turn  of  events  Jenny  shook 
her  head  as  if  in  a trance. 

“No,  I haint  seen  no  one,”  she  answered  slowly. 

“All  right,”  said  the  sheriff,  “I  know  you’d  tell  me  if  you 
had,  Jen.  Come  on  boys,  we’ve  got  to  hurry.”  And  he 
and  the  posse  rode  off. 

Jim,  very  crestfallen,  came  out  from  his  hiding  place.  He 
started  for  the  door,  then  turned  and  offered  Jenny  his 
hand. 

“No,  thanks,”  she  said.  “I’m  not  used  to  shaking  hands 
with  fugitives  from  the  law.” 

Jim  went  to  the  door  but  on  the  outside  he  hesitated, 
lie  thought  but  a moment  and  then,  putting  his  hands  to 
his  mouth,  he  called  after  the  departing  sheriff.  The  posse 
came  back.  The  sheriff  arrested  Jim. 

Some  months  later  Jim,  who  had  only  wounded  his  man, 
was  discharged  from  jail  after  a comparatively  light  sen- 
tence. He  rode  hack  to  the  shack  and  found  Jenny  sitting 
in  the  doorway. 

“Were  you  waiting  for  me?”  he  asked  eagerly. 

“Yes,”  was  all  she  said.  But  it  was  enough. 
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“The  Mohammedan  Conspiracy”  Thanhouser 


(1)  Florence  La  Badie  disguised  as  an  Arab  boy.  (2)  Justus  Barnes  and  Frank  Farrington  in  the  desert  scene.  (3)  Arthur 
Bauer  and  Frank  Farrington  as  Egyptian  Sheiks.  (.4)  Arthur  Bauer  as  Elema. 
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With  Villa  in  Mexico 


OU  want  a story  about  the  experiences  of  the 
Mutual  cameramen  in  Mexico  and  during  the 
battle  of  Torreon?” 

H.  M.  Dean,  of  the  Mutual  force  of  operators 
in  Mexico,  smiled  a quiet,  venerable  smile,  and  crossed  his 
legs  while  he  looked  quizzically  at  his  interrogator. 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,”  drawled  Mr.  Dean,  “contrary 
to  all  the  reports,  there  was  no  close  fighting  at  Torreon. 
General  Villa  (Mr.  Dean  pronounces  it  ‘Veeyah’)  took 
Torreon  by  strategy  of  the  highest  order.  Brave  war  cor- 
respondents back  in  El  Paso  told  how  the  ‘city  was  oc- 
cupied under  terrific  fire  and  the  streets  ran  with  blood.’ 
They  told  of  the  difficulties  in  crossing  the  River  Nazas 
which,  according  to  them,  was  at  its  ‘springtime  flood.’ 

“Really,  the  river  was  dry  and  soldiers  crossed  its  empty 
bed  to  find  only  two  dead  in  the  streets  of  Tor- 
reon— pcicificos  who  got  a little  too  close  to  where 
the  evacuating  Federals  were  burning  defective 
ammunition  the  night  before  Villa  occupied  the 
town. 

“The  real  fighting  of  the  Chihuahua-to-Torreon 
campaign  was  at  Lerdo  and  Gomez  Palacio.  For 
12  days  el  nino,  the  cannon  car  on  which  we 
placed  our  cameras,  was  under  constant  fire. 

Eighty  millimeter  shells  burst  near  it  and  over 
us.  The  Federal  range  was  good  always.  They 
had  foreign  gunners.  On  board  el  nino  with  us 
was  a French  recoil  chamber  80-millimeter  gun 
of  the  most  modern  pattern.  Behind  us  in  an 
armored  gondola  car,  soldaderas,  the  women  of 
the  army,  prepared  tortillas  and  coffee  for  the 
soldiers  at  the  front. 

“So  far  as  I am  aware,  and  I had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  there  were  only  four  Ameri- 
cans, two  war  photographers  and  two  war  cor- 
respondents, who  accompanied  the  Constitutional-, 
ist  troops  through  the  entire  campaign  at  Gomez 
Palacio,  Bermejillo,  Yermo,  Conchas,  Torreon,  and 
the  operations  at  San  Pedro. 

“The  war  correspondents  were  John  W.  Roberts 
of  The  El  Paso  Times  and  Timothy  G.  Turner  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  the  war  photographers,  H.  S.  Martin  of  the 
Mutual  forces,  and  myself. 

“We  slept,  ate  and  worked  under  fire  constantly  during 
the  last  fifteen  days  of  the  campaign.  The  desert  dust  both- 
ered us  terribly.  Martin  for  five  days  was  helpless  from 
mountain  fever.  And  for  30  hours  at  one  stretch  we  were 
without  food  after  a previous  twelve-day  diet  of  tortillas. 

“Our  cameras,  of  course,  offered  the-  finest  sort  of  a 
target  for  the 
Federal  marks- 
men. In  order  to 
get  good  pictures 
we  were  obliged 
to  set  up  on  some 
sort  of  an  eleva- 
tion and  the  Fed- 
eral range  finders 
seemed  to  pick  us 
out  almost  in- 
stantly. Federal 
gunners  up  on 
Cerro  Grande,  a 
mountain  to  the 
south  of  Torreon, 


watched  us  set  up  our  camera  on  an  outlying  ’ dobe  house 
and  sniped  at  us  with  Mausers  and  shells.  We  got  the  pic- 
ture and  as  soon  as  we  left  the  roof  the  firing  ceased. 

“We  soon  got  to  know  what  to  do  under  fire.  When  we 
heard  a sound  like  the  ripping  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  some- 
times preceded  and  sometimes  followed  by  a shrill  whine 
above  our  heads,  we  immediately  threw  ourselves  flat  in  the 
desert  sand,  no  matter  whether  the  mezquite  barbs  were  bit- 
ing sharp  at  the  time  or  not. 

“That  whine  meant  that  a Hotchkiss  or  Colt  automatic 
machine  gun  was  endeavoring  to  connect  and  the  tearing 
sound  signified  that  the  pellets  were  coming  our  way  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  a second.  It  sounds  almost  unbelievable  but 
these  guns  work  so  fast  with  their  automatic  bullet  feed 
that  one  Federal  soldier,  caught  unawares  by  an  alert  Con- 
stitutionalist gunner,  was  literally  shot' away  be- 
tween the  waist  line  and  the  knees  before  he  could 
drop  to  the  ground. 

“Martin  had  numerous  narrow  escapes.  While 
He  was  going  up  the  track  at  Torreon  with  several 
soldiers,  the  party  heard  the  screech  of  a shell  and 
immediately  threw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces 
between  the  rails.  One  Constitutionalist,  who  was 
not  as  quick  as  the  rest,  had  his  leg  nipped  off  as 
clean  as  if  a razor  had  done  it.  (In  this  connection 
I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Villa’s  hospital  ser- 
vice. In  battle  a wounded  soldier  lies  but  an  in- 
stant on  the  ground  before  the  alert  Blue  Cross 
corps  has  him  in  the  litter  and  on  the  way  to 
hospital.) 

“We  carried  our  machines  on  our  backs  when 
marching,  after  we  found  it  impossible  to  pack 
them  on  a burro  and  still  keep  them  in  good 
working  order.  Often  our  pictures,  taken  under 
most  dangerous  conditions,  were  really  improved  by 
the  dust  kicked  up  by  shrapnel  falling  about  us. 

“Usually  we  carried  15,000  feet  of  film  but 
when  we  took  to  the  desert  we  carried  about  1,200 
feet  apiece.  The  tripod  proved  mighty  cumber- 
some baggage.  We  dispensed  with  it  sometimes 
when  taking  views  from  the  armored  gondola  or  from  el 
nino.  At  Gomez  el  nino  was  in  plain  view  of  the  Federal 
artillery  and  seven  shells  fell  in  one  hour  within  100  feet  of 
us.  The  range  got  better  later  in  the  morning  and  soon 
several  shells  fell  within  15  feet  of  us. 

“While  in  Chihuahua  Martin  became  quite  a local  hero. 
He  actually  jumped  into  the  bull  ring  and  chased  the  bull 
around  with  his  motion  picture  camera.  Luis  Leon,  the 
matador,  stood  aghast  at  the  young  man’s  daring  and  the 

arena  went  wild. 
The  society  wom- 
en stood  in  their 
boxes  and  waved 
their  mantillas, 
the  men  threw 
their  sombreros 
into  the  ring  and 
Luis  Leon  rushed 
over  to  pay  his 
respects. 

“That  night  a 
full  Mexican  or- 
chestra including 
harps,  guitars  and 
mandolins  sere- 


Spanish  refugees  from  Mexico,  filmed  by  Mutual  war  photographer 
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With  Villa  in  Mexico 


naded  him  in  our  hotel,  the  Robinson  House.  The  pretty 
Mexican  girls  walked  by  the  hotel  for  a chance  to  see  the 
daring  young  American  and  Luis  Leon  called  with  a num- 
ber of  citizens  to  present  a stuffed  bull’s  head,  which  Martin 
left  behind  him  when  we  started  for  the  front.  For  two 
weeks  and  until  our  departure  for  Torreon,  Luis  Leon  paid 
his  respects  daily  at  the  hotel  in  ceremonious  Castilian  fash- 
ion and  Martin  was  much  embarrassed,  for  he  is  a modest 
young  man. 

“In  war  time  man  reverts  to  primitive  instincts  and  life 
seems  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  landscape.  I can’t  explain 
the  psychology  of  the  thing  but  I strongly  suspect  that  the 
blood-lust  had  been  aroused  in  us  without  our  knowing  it 
and  the  suppression  of  the  instinct  only  served  to  aggra- 
vate our  longing  to  do  something,  to  shoot  something. 
When  this  craving  raged,  Martin  and  the  boys  usu- 
ally got  out  and  shot — a few  pictures. 

“El  niho,  our  car  and  cannon  car,  was  used  to 
protect  the  track-layers  and  advance  guard  who 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 

“After  leaving  Chihuahua  we  encountered  no 
Federals  until  Bermejillo  was  reached.  Here  the 
first  real  engagement  occurred  although  ‘sniping’ 
was  incessant  from  Jiminez  on.  Several  of  the  re- 
pair gang  and  many  soldiers  on  outpost  duty  were 
caught  before  we  reached  Bermejillo.  At  Yermo 
and  Conchas  we  were  under  fire  at  night.. 

“At  Yermo  the  mountains  come  down  very  close 
to  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  Federals  had  a pleas- 
ant time  taking  shots  at  us.  Villa,  however,  de- 
termined to  drive  them  out  and  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  Incidentally  106  Federals  were  killed  in  the 
skirmish  at  Bermejillo. 

“Villa  never  orders  an  advance  if  he  knows 
the  loss  will  be  disproportionate  to  the  advantage 
gained.  French  and  German  field  officers  who 
travelled  with  the  Constitutionalist  army  declared, 
in  confidence,  that  his  generalship  excelled  any- 
thing displayed  in  the  Balkan  wars.  In  fact  one 
grizzled  old  French  field  officer  affirmed  with 
emphasis  that  his  strategy  could  be  compared  only  to  that  of 
Napoleon.  Shrewd  and  wily  at  all  times,  Villa  on  occasion 
is  a demon.  He  makes  his  decisions  instantly.  Yet  he  seems 
never  to  make  a mistake.  His  men  worship  him. 

“He  is  intensely  interested  in  the  lot  of  the  common  peo- 
ple and  believes  that  every  man  should  have  the  right  to 
work,  something  which  has  been  denied  the  peon  from  time 
immemorial  under  the  hacienda  system.  This  compels  the 
Mexican  workman  to  starve  when  the  rancliero  has  nothing 
for  him  to  do. 

“Villa  is  never 
in  a hurry.  Some- 
times in  action  he 
would  ride  by  and 
stop  to  watch  us 
at  work.  Taci- 
turn by  nature  he 
would  say  nothing 
but  his  sunny 
smile  indicated 
that  we  amused 
him  hugely.  If 
we  wished  to 
photograph  him 
he  would  rein  in 


his  horse,  and  in  the  fraction  of  a second  would  be  on  his 
way  again. 

“Vida  is  much  interested  in  ‘The  Life  of  Villa’  which  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation  is  preparing  and  which  includes 
all  the  fighting  from  Chihuahua  to  San  Pedro,  including  the 
battles  at  Lerdo,  Torreon  and  Gomez  Palacio.  As  soon 
as  it  arrives  from  New  York,  he  intends  to  show  the 
film  at  the  Teatro  des  Hcreoes  in  Chihuahua  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  widows  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  fight  he  is  making 
for  constitutional  government. 

“He  is  particularly  anxious  to  see  the  pictures  of  the  fight- 
ing around  La  Pila,  a mountain  to  the  west  of  Gomez 
Palacio,  where  the  Federal  dead  were  as  thick  as  flies  on  a 
gummed  paper  in  midsummer. 

“Villa  and  General  Urbina  joined  forces  near  the  base  of 
La  Pila  after  Urbina  had  performed  a flanking 
movement  at  Lerdo  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  the  town  and  its  hurried  evacuation  by  the  Fed- 
erals. The  combined  forces  then  concentrated  their 
attack  on  La  Pila  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  some 
of  our  finest  pictures  were  taken. 

“For  the  first  time  in  modern  warfare,”  con- 
cluded Mr.  Dean,  “war  photographers  and  cor- 
respondents were  permitted  to  go  freely  on  the 
firing  line.  There  is  no  use  denying  that  we  were 
scared.  I talked  with  a French  army  officer  at 
Torreon  who  told  me  that  he  had  been  on  the  fir- 
ing line  in  every  important  war  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  in  the  last  forty  years.  This  French 
officer  of  proven  courage  told  me,  too,  that  he 
had  never  accustomed  himself  to  being  under  fire 
and  that  the  screech  and  ‘pow’  of  bursting  shrap- 
nel still  affected  him  very  much  as  it  did  in  his 
first  engagement. 

“There  is  a great  difference,  you  know,  between 
the  man  who  is  scared  and  runs  away,  and  the 
man  who  is  scared  but  sticks.  One  loses  battles ; 
the  other  wins  them. 

“Every  foot  of  film  we  took  on  the  firing  line 
was  obtained  at  great  personal  risk.  There  can  be 
no  faking  of  real  war.  And  to  get  the  goods,  nowadays, 
the  war  photographer,  unlike  the  war  correspondent,  must 
be  at  the  front,  in  the  first  line  of  attack,  and  if  he  isn’t  he 
doesn’t  get  the  pictures.” 

After  the  battle  at  San  Pedro,  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Martin 
returned  to  El  Paso.  When  the  films  were  safe  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Mr.  Martin  returned  to 
Torreon  in  time  to  join  Villa’s  forces  for  the  attack  on 
Saltillo,  while  Mr.  Dean  hurried  to  New  York  with  the 

precious  film.  Mr. 
Dean  helped  in 
the  editing  of  the 
seven-reel  master- 
piece, “The  Life 
of  Villa,”  which 
will  soon  be  re- 
leased by  the  Mu- 
tual Film  Cor- 
poration. In  due 
time  Mr.  Martin 
will  return  with 
film  showing  the 
fighting  at  Saltillo 
and  views  of  opera- 
tions at  Tampico. 


Mexican  Federals  guarded  by  U.  S.  troops,  filmed  by  Mutual  war  photographer 
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after  her  rescue  of  the  burglar’s  sister 
Side  dance  hall,  Margaret,  “Our 
awoke  in  her  luxurious  sleeping 


where  she  had  sheltered  the  little  stranger 


her.  All 


HE  day 
from  an  East 
Mutual  Girl,’’ 
room, 

whom  she  wished  to  befriend.  As  Margaret 
looked  at  the  girl  she  wondered  what  to  do  albout 
‘Our  Mutual  Girl”  knew  of  the  girl  was  that  her 
name  was  Ada  Taylor,  and  that  she  was  badly  in  need  of 
a helping  hand  to  lift  her  from  the  environment  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  and  to  save  her  from  drifting  farther  with 
evil  companions. 

That  was  enough  for  “Our  Mutual  Girl.”  She  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  her  resolve  to  aid  a fellow  human  being 
at  every  possible  chance. 

The  first  snag  Margaret’s 
good  intentions  encoun- 
tered came  when  her  aunt 
entered  the  room.  That 
patrician  soul  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  idea  of  a ple- 
beian person  being  har- 
bored in  her  house. 

“Who  is  that  girl?” 
she  demanded.  “Get  her 
out  of  here  at  once.” 

“But  auntie,”  pleaded 
“Our  Mutual  Girl,”  “she’s 
just  a poor  little  girl  who 
never  had  a chance  in  the 
world.  Nobody’s  ever 
looked  after  her  but  her 
big  brother,  and  you  know 
that  a brother  isn’t  like  a 
mother  or  father.  I found 
her  down  in  an  East  Side 
dance  hall.  It  was  a shame 
to  see  so  young  and  pretty 
a girl  there.  She  didn't 
know  of  anything  better. 

Now  I’ve  promised  to  get 
her  a job  and  she  says  she 
wants  to  work.  I’m  sure 

she  can  make  enough  to  support  herself  and  she  wants,  oh, 
so  badly,  to  get  away  from  her  present  conditions.” 

“Yes,  please  do  help  me  to  get  a j oil).  If  I could  only  get 
one,  I’d  work  so  hard,”  the  girl  chimed  in,  supporting 
Margaret’s  words. 

At  first  the  aunt  did  not  wish  to  aid  the  girl  to  secure 
work,  but  “Our  Mutual  Girl”  stood  firm  for  Ada.  The 
hesult  was  that  the  aunt  decided  to  help. 

So  Margaret  and  her  aunt  took  Ada  down  to  one  of  the 
big  department  stores.  There,  through  the  aunt’s  influence, 
a good  position  was  secured  for  the  little  outcast  who  was 
much  bewildered  by  the  splendor  into  which  she  was 
thrust. 

The  visit  to  the  department  store  brought  with  it  an 
experience  new  to  “Our  Mutual  Girl” — her  first  ride  in  an 
elevator.  As  the  car  shot  upward  with  its  human  freight, 
Margaret  was  much  excited.  She  feared  lest  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  elevator  throw  her  to  the  floor. 

The  gruff  superintendent  whom  Margaret  and  her  aunt 
interviewed  in  behalf  of  Ada  Taylor  frightened  “Our  Mutual 
Girl”  a little.  Back  in  her  home  town  there  were  no  such 
cross  persons.  There  everybody  was  nice  and  obliging  and 


glare 


at  little  girls  nor  hoist  them  toward  Heaven 


(Courtesy  of  T!ie  Xew  York  Tribrne) 


didn't 

with  a jerk. 

After  Ada  Taylor  had  expressed  her  gratitude  for  her 
position,  Margaret  got  to  thinking  more  and  more  of  her 
home  in  the  country.  As  she  thought  of  her  mother  .and  how 
the  farm  must  appear,  clothed  in  the  fresh  green  of  Spring 
verdure,  she  became  quite  homesick.  Nostalgia  swept  over 
her  in  waves.  With  it  came  the  impulse  to  steal  away  for 
a visit  to  the  old  home. 

To  think  was  to  act  with  “Our  Mutual  Girl.”  Leaving 
a hastily  scribbled  note  to  inform  her  aunt  of  her  departure, 
she  started  straight  for  the  station,  and  boarded  the  first 
train  bound  for  her  destination. 

On  the  train,  as  she  was 
thinking  how  every  turn  of 
the  wheels  brought  her 
nearer  to  home  and  the 
loved  ones,  she  noticed  an 
interesting  appearing  young 
man  in  the  same  car,  whose 
face  seemed  vaguely  fam- 
iliar. As  she  vainly  tried 
to  find  him  in  her  mental 
album,  he  looked  at  her  in- 
tently. But  neither  recog- 
nized the  other,  so  neither 
spoke. 

On  arriving  at  the  sta- 
tion, the  first  familiar  face 
Margaret  saw  was  that  of 
her  mother.  “Our  Mutual 
Girl”  thought  it  the  most 
beautiful  face  in  the  world. 
As  mother  and  daughter 
were  busily  talking  after 
embracing  each  other,  the 
mother  suddenly  turned 


‘‘Our  Mutual  Girl”  and  her  aunt  visited  Briggs,  cartoonist,  and 
Adams,  column  conductor,  of  The  Tribune.  This  is  Briggs’  idea 
of  the  way  Adams  looks  when  he  poses. 


around. 

“W  h 
K i n 


y,  there’s  Bob 
she  exclaimed, 
you  remember  I 
think  you  were 
you  were  children  together, 
for  some  time  now,  and  they 


* 

“Don’t 
used  to 


sweet  on  each  other  when 
He’s  been  living  in  the  city 
say  he’s  doing  very  well.” 

“Oh,  Bob,  come  here,”  she  said  to  the  young  man.  “Don't 
you  remember  Margaret  ?” 

“Oh,  indeed,  il  remember  her,”  said  Bob  as  he  reached 
“Our  Mutual  Girl's”  side  with  two  strides. 

“And  I remember  you,”  Margaret  echoed.  “You’d  be 
surprised  how  well  I remember  you  now.” 

“Our  Mutual  Girl”  and  her  mother  went  straight  to 
the  old  farm  house.  There  Margaret  was  overjoyed  to 
renew  her  acquaintance  with  all  her  dumb -friends.  Each 
new  thing  she  saw  was  a source  of  joy  to  her:  Old  Dob- 
bin who  used  to  draw  her  to  school,  Mooley  the  cow,  Tow- 
ser  the  dog,  Tom  the  cat,  the  kittens,  chickens  and  pigs. 

That  evening  Bob  King  came  to  call. 

“Well,  Margaret,  I’m  mighty  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said, 
“It  seems  like  old  times  to  see  my  little  sweetheart  again.” 

“Indeed  it  does,  Bob,”  she  replied. 

As  the  moon  threw  its  enchantment  over  the  land,  “Our 
Mutual  Girl”  and  Bob  King  strolled  down  the  lane  arm  in 
arm.  - , . ^ 
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Thirteen 


Some  New  Experiences  For  “Our  Mutual  Girl ” 


(.1)  Our  Mutual  Girl  buys  some  Sterns  frocks.  (2)  Captain  Dooin  of  the  Philadelphia  Nationals  pays  his  respects,  and  (3) 
Manager  McGrow  of  the  Giants  follows  suit.  (4)  “Our  Mutual  Girl,”  worried  about  her  protegee,  consults  Mrs  Inez  Milholland  Bois- 
scvoin  leading  suffragist  and  attorney.  (5)  Two  noted  Indians,  Iron  Tail,  whose  face  is  on  the  new  nickel,  and  William  Eagle  Shirt 
don  their  war  bonnets  to  pay  homage  to  “Our  Mutual  Girl.” 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


HE  Mutual  studios  have  been  unusually  act- 
ive the  last  week  in  turning  out  a greater 
variety  of  interesting  subjects  than  ever  be- 
fore. A timely  and  exclusive  drama  of  the 
war  in  Mexico  is  dated  for  early  release.  A 
picturesque  Honolulu  film  is  a decided  nov- 
elty. Another  chapter  of  the  “Adventures  of  a Diplo- 
matic Free  Lance”  series,  several  vivid  plays  of  the 
American  West,  a mediaeval  bandit  tale  with  a tragic 
ending,  some  charming  romances,  and  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  first  class  comedies  make  up  the  new  Mutual 
Program. 

“OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL” 

In  Which  Margaret  Sees  Mizzi  Hajos  in  “Sari”  and  Saves 
Her  Protegee  from  Blackwell’s  Island 

(Reel  18) 

Released  May  18,  1914 

Before  Margaret  left  the  farm,  her  old  sweetheart, 
Bob  King,  was  called  to  the  city.  She  had  been  back 
with  her  aunt  only  a day  or  two,  when  who  should 
’phone  but  Bob. 

“Our  Mutual  Girl”  was  looking  even  prettier  than 
usual  that  day  in  a costume  of  white  broadcloth  trimmed 
with  fox  fur,  and  many  were  the  admiring  glances  cast 
in  her  direction.  So  popular  and  so  radiant  was  she 
that  Bob  King  was  as  proud  as  a lord. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Margaret’s  return  to  the  city  was 
Bob’s  return. 

When  “Our  Mutual  Girl”  met  her  aunt  she  was  bubbling 
over  with  the  good  news. 

“Oh,  Auntie,  I met  Bob  King  again,”  she  said.  “I’m 
going  to  have  him  come  to  call  some  day  soon.” 

“Indeed,  some  country  fellow  I suppose,”  said  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker.  “I  should  say  you  are  not  going  to  have 
him  call.  I will  not  permit  it.” 

“Oh,  but  Auntie,  he’s  such  a nice  fellow,”  said  Margaret. 
Her  pleas,  however,  were  in  vain.  Her  aunt  was  adamant. 
So  “Our  Mutual  Girl”  was  obliged  to  meet  her  sweetheart 
out  of  the  house,  which  she  did.  But  not  just  then. 

Next  day’s  events  took  a very  different  turn.  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker  received  a letter  from  Ada  Taylor,  whom 
Margaret  had  befriended.  Her  dance  hall  associates  had 
hounded  the  girl,  who,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  had 
been  arrested  and  sent  to  Blackwell’s  Island.  Margaret 
immediately  called  up  Dr.  Katherine  Bement  Davis, 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  and,  on  her  advice,  secured 
Inez  Millholland  Bossevain  as  lawyer  for  Ada.  With 
Dr.  Davis,  Margaret  then  visited  the  Island  and  obtained 
her  protegee’s  release. 

A pleasant  relief  from  these  more  strenuous  activities 
was  an  evening  spent  at  “Sari,”  the  most  popular  musical 
comedy  in  the  city.  Margaret  had  never  before  appre- 
ciated all  the  splendor  and  variety  of  Hungarian  art. 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY,  NO.  71 

Released  Week  of  May  4 

In  a recent  issue  of  REEL  LIFE  the  “Mutual  Weekly” 
inadvertently  was  misnumbered  and  its  release  date  inac- 
curately reported.  In  the  present  issue  the  current  release 
of  the  “Mutual  Weekly”  is  correctly  announced  as  No.  71, 
scheduled  for  release  the  week  of  May  4.  No.  71  con- 


tains the  following  events  of  topical  interest:  The 

Handcuff  King  jumps  into  the  Seine  at  Paris;  a steeple 
chase  at  Sandown  Park,  England,  is  marred  by  a serious 
fall;  a mountain  slide  at  Brives,  France,  leaves  destruc- 
tion in  its  path;  Long  Island  aviators  train  for  acrobatic 
flying;  Pegoud,  the  aviator,  rides  a heavy  storm  at 
Johannisthal,  Germany;  a six-hour  cycle  race  is  largely 
attended  in  Rome,  Italy;  the  biggest  freighter  in  the 
world  is  launched  on  the  Great  Lakes ; Joseph  Domingo 
originates  a new  model  for  flying  machines;  the  final 
spike  is  driven  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad, 
Eastern  and  Western  divisions  meeting  at  McCall,  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  Cardinal  Farley  sails  for  his  annual  visit 
to  the  Vatican;  in  Los  Angeles  the  hotel  Maryland  is 
destroyed;  U.  S.  regulars  are  suddenly  transported  to 
Mexico  from  Galveston,  Texas;  the  Paris  fashions  arrive, 
showing  the  latest  designs  in  afternoon  gowns  and  walk- 
ing costumes. 


ADVENTURES  OF  SHORTY— PART  III 
SHORTY’S  STRATEGY 

In  Which  the  Broncho  Hero  Saves  His  Chum  From 
Disgrace 

By  Richard  V.  Spencer  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
May  13,  1914 
CAST 

Shorty Shorty  Hamilton 

Gambler Richard  Stanton 

Madge Gretchen  Leaderer 

Ranchman’s  wife Fannie  Midgley 

Dick James  A.  Morely 

Ranchman Milton  Ross 

Ranchman  Landers,  owner  of  the  Three  Bar  Ranch, 
commissions  his  son,  Dick,  and  Shorty  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  bring  back  the  money  for  paying  off.  A gambler 
and  his  sweetheart,  Madge,  see  Dick  enter  the  bank. 
They  linger  about,  plotting  to  decoy  him.  Shorty,  leaves 
Dick  a few  minutes  to  go  to  the  shoemaker  and  Madge 
contrives  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  ranch- 
man’s son  which  ends  in  his  inviting  her  into  a nearby 
dance  hall.  There  the  gambler  has  his  tables.  Madge 
tells  Dick  that  she  has  a passion  for  the  game,  but  the 
gambler  will  not  allow  women  to  play.  She  persuades 
him  to  put  up  some  money  for  her.  He  loses,  and  the 
stakes  are  raised.  Before  he  realizes  it,  he  has  bet  the 
amount  of  the  pay  roll. 

Meanwhile,  Shorty  has  followed  his  friend  to  the 
dance  hall.  Dick  confesses  the  scrape  he  is  in.  Shorty, 
the  ever  resourceful,  in  order  to  get  the  money  back, 
takes  a bottle  of  whiskey,  corners  the  gambler  in  his 
room,  and  at  the  point  of  a revolver  compels  him  to 
drink  the  whiskey. 

Dick’s  father  gets  a bit  nervous  when  his  son  fails  that 
night  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  ranch.  He  rides  to 
town  with  an  escort  of  cowboys.  At  the  local  hotel, 
he  finds  the  two  boys  asleep.  Asking  for  an  explanation 
of  their  strange  behavior,  Shorty  tells  him  that  a band 
of  outlaws  abroad  in  the  hills  has  made  it  dangerous  for 
them  to  venture  back  to  the  ranch  in  the  darkness. 
Then  he  whispers  to  Dick  not  to  worry,  for  he  has  the 
money  safe  under  his  pillow. 

( Continued  Overleaf ) 
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The  Story  of  “Lost — a 


Union  Suit ” told  in  Four  Scenes  from  the  Play 

— Thanhouser 


(1)  May  departs  for  the  dance.  (2)  The  doctor  plucks  the  ravelling  . from  her.  shoulder.  (3)  It  keeps  on  coming.  (4)  Sick  in  bed  with 

a bad  cold. 
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LOST— A UNION  SUIT! 

The  Disconcerting  Adventure  of  a Young  Woman  Who 
Neglected  to  Take  “A  Stitch  in  Time,”  with  the 
Thanhouser  Ingenue  in  the  Lead. 

May  10,  1914 
CAST 

Mab,  a society  girl Mignon  Anderson 

Tom,  a young  doctor Morris  Foster 

Jim,  his  pal Boyd  Marshall 

Mab’s  mother Carey  L.  Hastings 

Dick,  a social  offshoot Mr.  Rhinehardt 

Nell,  Dick’s  sweetheart....’ Janet  Henry 

Mrs.  Gregg Nan  Barnard 

Mab’s  maid *. Lydia  Mead 

Mrs.  Gregg’s  maid Miss  Keyes 

Mab  has  not  been  converted  to  the  new  Italian  silk 
underwear.  On  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Gregg’s  dance 
she  is  late,  as  usual,  in  dressing,  and  hurries  into  a union 
suit  which  has  begun  to  ravel.  However,  there  is  no 
time  to  mend  the  broken  stitch.  At  the  dance  a young 
doctor,  Tom  Morton,  recently  come  to  town,  sees  Mab 
and  loses  his  heart  to  her.  Ide  is  called  to  the  bedside 
of  a patient  before  he  has  a chance  to  learn  who  the 
charming  blonde  is,  but  not  before  he  has  enjoyed  a very 
unusual  adventure. 

Noticing  a ravelling  on  the  fair  one’s  shoulder,  and 
thinking  to  do  her  a service  by  removing  the  same,  the 
doctor  picks  it  off  and  begins  to  wind  it  up.  Called 
into  the  next  room  by  a friend,  what  is  his  dismay  to  find 
that  the  ravelling  keeps  on  coming.  He  exits,  still  wind- 
ing— and  a few  minutes  later  is  in  possession  of  a ball 
of  fine  yarn  which  he  conceals  in  his  inner  pocket.  Late 
that  night  he  is  summoned  in  great  haste  to  attend  a 
young  lady  who,  through  loss  of  a certain  nether  gar- 
ment at  a dance,  has  taken  a severe  cold.  The  doctor 
has  suspicions  of  his  patient’s  identity,  and  the  odd  mis- 
hap of  their  first  meeting  further  unravels  into  a very 
delightful  romance. 


A SOUL  ASTRAY 

A Two-Part  Society  Drama  by  the  American  Players 

May  11,  1914 
CAST 

Larry  Gordon,  the  black  sheep Ed  Coxen 

Edith  Sands,  the  girl  back  home  . . . .'Winifred  Greenwood 

Anthony  Wentworth,  who  loves  her  George  Field 

Mr.  Gordon,  Larry’s  father  William  Bertram 

Lala,  a native  dancing  girl  in  love  with  Larry, 

Charlotte  Burton 

Rev.  John  Otis,  a mission  worker  Reaves  Eason 

Maid  Edith  Borella 

Larry  Gordon,  born  to  affluence,  has  inherited  dissolute 
tastes  and  is  expelled  from  college.  His  sweetheart,  Edith 
Sands,  pleads  with  Larry’s  father  to  receive  him  back  in  his 
home,  but  the  elder  Gordon  is  obdurate  and  Larry,  with  all 
home  ties  severed,  rapidly  goes  down  hill. 

He  drifts  to  the  California  coast  country  and  eventually 
becomes  a beachcomber  in  Honolulu.  There  he  meets  Lala, 
a native  dancing  girl,  who  falls  in  love  with  him.  Mean- 
while, back  home,  Edith  tries  vainly  to  get  in  touch  with  her 
old  sweetheart  whom  she  believes  she  can  reclaim. 

Edith  is  loved  by  Anthony  Wentworth,  a prosperous  busi- 
ness man,  who  patiently  waits  for  her  to  make  a decision. 
He  is  puzzled  when  she  gently  but  firmly  refuses  him  on 
several  occasions.  One  night  she  sings  Kipling’s  “Gentle- 
men Rankers”  and  breaks  down  in  the  middle  of  the  song. 


Weeping,  she  tells  Wentworth  how  she  and  Larry  had 
been  sweethearts  from  childhood  and  of  her  love  for  him. 
Months  later,  a cousin  who  returns  from  a trip  around  the 
world  shows  Edith  a picture  of  a group  of  beachcombers 
at  Honolulu  and  among  them  Edith  recognizes  Larry. 

Edith  writes  Larry  a letter  which  reaches  him  through 
the  Rev.  John  Otis,  a missionary  in  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
Larry  receives  the  letter  and  although  he  is  at  first  inclined 
to  return  to  the  States  realizes  that  he  has  sunk  too  low  in 
the  social  scale  ever  to  be  a fit  mate  for  the  pure  girl  back 
home.  He  writes  Edith  a letter  purporting  to  come  from 
Otis  in  which  he  announces  his  own  death.  A year  later 
Anthony  again  proposes  to  Edith  and  this  time  she  accepts 
her  patient,  waiting  suitor. 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  CONSPIRACY 

A Thrilling  “Diplomatic  Free  Lance  Adventure”  Re- 
leased by  the  Thanhouser  Company 

By  Clarence  H.  New 
May  12,  1914 


CAST 

Lord  Trevor James  Cruze 

Nan,  his  ward Florence  La  Badie 

Sir  Edward  Wray David  Thompson 

Selim,  Trevor’s  servant Frank  Farrington 

Abdul Justus  D.  Barnes 

Shekh  Elema,  a desert  tribesman Arthur  Bauer 

Abdul’s  native  servant , Leland  Benham 


Lord  Trevor  and  Nan,  his  ward,  famous  diplomatic 
agents  of  England,  receive  word  that  there  is  some  under- 
handed game  being  played  in  Egypt.  The  English 
government  has  been  unable  to  lay  its  hands  on  any 
tangible  evidence,  and  Abdul,  the  faithful  Indian  retainer 
of  Lord  Trevor,  is  sent  to  investigate.  In  six  months 
he  has  made  considerable  headway,  but,  unfortunately, 
his  identity  is  discovered,  and  his  usefulness  as  a detec- 
tive is  lost. 

Nan,  always  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  determines 
to  go  to  Egypt  disguised  as  an  Arab  boy.  She  runs  a 
fruit  stand  in  Cairo  and  succeeds  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  the  natives.  Eventually  she  is  taken  into  the 
conspiracy  and  learns,  to  her  horror,  that  the  plan  is 
to  poison  the  food  supply  of  the  English  by  injecting 
into  the  water,  peddled  by  the  water  carriers,  and  into 
the  market  wares,  germs  of  various  deadly  diseases.  The 
English  girl  foils  the  plot,  but  her  identity  becomes  known 
and  she  is  in  peril  of  her  life.  She  is  saved  by  the  brav- 
ery and  resourcefulness  of  Abdul. 


THE  NAVY  AVIATOR 

A War  Film  of  Timely  Interest  by  the  American  Players 


May  13,  1914 
CAST 

David  Evans,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy  Sydney  Ayres 

Dion,  (tnajordomo) Harry  Von  Meter 

Capt.  Pedro  di  Arrega  Jack  Richardson 

The  Mexican  Envoy  Harry  De  Vere 

Ynez  de  Torreno,  a young  Mexican  girl  Vivian  Rich 

Ysobel,  her  sister  Caroline  Cooke 


Don  de  Torreno,  Mexican  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
leaves  Washington  with  his  two  beautiful  daughters,  Ynez 
and  Ysobel,  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the 
Constitutionalists  and  Federals  in  northern  Mexico.  Sad- 
dened by  the  internal  strife  which  follows  the  death  of  the 
( Continued  Overleaf) 
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“Footprints  of  Mozart”  American 


(1)  Boy  Choir  singing  the  "Gloria.”  (2)  William  Bertram,  Ida  Lewis,  Winifred  Greenwood  and  Ed  Coxen.  (3)  George  Field 
as  Mozart.  (4)  George  Field  and  chorus  of  children  in  the  Vision  Scene. 
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president  of  his  country  de  Torreno  retires  to  his  estates  at 
Matamoras. 

He  is  visited  by  Capt.  Pedro  di  Arrega,  a scheming  army 
officer,  who,  wishing  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  allies  himself 
with  both  factions  in  the  revolution.  Di  Arrega’s  duplicity 
is  discovered,  however,  and  he  is  marked  for  death  by  both 
the  Constitutionalists  and  Federals.  In  attempting  to  clear 
himself  he  strikes  a blow  which  kills  Don  de  Torreno. 

The  faithful  majordomo  of  the  de  Torreno  hacienda, 
fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  two  daughters  of  his  dead 
master,  takes  them  to  Galveston.  The  girls  are  separated 
in  a storm  but  meet  again  on  an  aviation  field  in  the  Amer- 
ican city  where  David  Evans,  a Lieutenant  in  the  aviation 
corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  is  trying  out  a new  bomb. 

Evans  previously  outlines  his  plans  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  in  the  Texas  city  and  is  angered  when  Capt.  di  Arrega, 
who  has  escaped  from  Mexico,  sneers  at  his  demonstration. 
To  prove  the  feasibility  of  his  bomb-dropping  scheme  Evans 
invites  di  Arrega  to  the  aviation  field  where,  before  the 
daughters  of  Don  de  Torreno,  Evans  drops  a bomb  so  near 
di  Arrega  that  the  resulting  explosion  kills  the  traitorous 
Mexican. 


THE  GIRL  IN  THE  SHACK 

A Striking  Western  Drama  Enacted  by  Three 
Reliance  Stars 

Written  by  Anita  Loos  and  Produced  by  Ed.  Morrissey 
May  15,  1914 
CAST 


The  Girl Mae  Marsh 

The  Outlaw Earle  Foxe 

The  Father Spottiswoode  Aitken 


Jim,  a miner  in  a frontier  town,  gets  mixed  up  in  a 
saloon  brawl  while  drunk  and  wounds  a man.  He 
makes  his  escape,  and  after  a long  chase,  manages  to 
evade  the  sheriff  and  his  posse.  Arriving  weary  and 
travel-stained  at  a lonely  shack  in  the  hills,  he  knocks, 
thinking  he  will  risk  begging  a bite  to  eat.  An  uncouth 
but  very  beautiful  frontier  girl  opens  the  door.  Filled 
with  pity  at  his  appearance,  she  invites  him  in  most 
hospitably,  and  over  the  coffee  and  food  which  she  gives 
him  they  become  acquainted. 

Jim  has  utterly  forgotten  his  troubles  when  the  sound 
of  approaching  horsemen  brings  him  to  his  feet.  Before 
anything  can  be  explained,  the  girl,  dazed  by  his  actions, 
has  allowed  her  guest  to  slip  behind  some  curtains  in  the 
cabin,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  sheriff,  who,  the  next 
instant,  enters.  The  sheriff  greets  Jenny,  the  girl,  whom 
he  knows,  and  asks  her  if  she  has  seen  the  fugitive.  Still 
bewildered,  she  shakes  her  head.  Accepting  her  word, 
the  sheriff  hurries  off  upon  his  quest. 

When  Jim  shamefacedly  comes  out  of  his  hiding  place, 
and  holds  out  his  hand  to  Jenny,  as  though  he  would 
thank  her  for  keeping  his  secret,  she  refuses  to  put  her 
hand  in  his.  He  is  stung  to  the  quick.  Going  to  the 
door,  he  raises  his  hands  to  his  lips  and  sends  a loud 
haloo  after  the  sheriff  and  his  posse.  The  men  return 
and  take  him  captive. 

A few  months  later,  after  serving  a light  sentence,  Jim 
is  released.  He  rides  straight  back  to  the  shack  and  finds 
Jenny  sitting  in  the  doorway. 

“Waiting  for  me?”  he  asks  her,  a world  of  feeling  in 
his  rough  voice. 

The  girl  in  the  shack  has  long  had  her  answer  ready — - 
the  one  answer  for  Jim. 


THE  FOREST  VAMPIRES 

A Mediaeval  Romance  Splendily  Presented  by  the 
Domino  Players 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  William  Clifford 
May  14,  1914 
CAST 

Mane  Duval Clara  Williams 

Pierre  Duval Barney  Sherry 

Armand  Pauvre Walter  Edwards 

Pierre  Duval,  leader  of  the  Forest  Vampires,  a band 
of  robbers,  holds  up  and  robs  a lady  and  two  gentlemen 
of  high  rank.  Duval  is  the  landlord  of  the  Tavern  du 
Leon.  A detective,  Armand  Pauvre,  disguised  as  a mu- 
sician, goes  to  the  inn  to  watch  the  landlord,  who  is  sus- 
pected of  his  secret  connection  with  the  bandits.  Marie, 
Duval’s  daughter,  falls  in  love  with  Armand  who  de- 
termines to  use  her  as  a means  of  discovering  the  rob- 
bers’ secrets.  He  writes  a letter  to  this  effect  to  the 
government  authorities.  The  letter  falls  in  to  Duval’s 
hands,  who  summons  his  band,  and  has  the  detective 
captured  and  imprisoned  in  a cave  in  the  forest. 

Marie,  frantic  for  the  safety  of  her  lover,  rushes  to 
the  magistrate  and  tells  him  what  has  happened.  When 
she  leads  him  and  his  detachment  to  the  cave,  there,  to 
her  great  astonishment,  she  finds  her  father.  She  con- 
fesses to  him  her  love  for  Armand  and  that  it  is  she 
who  has  brought  the  soldiers.  Duval  thrusts  in  her 
face  the  letter  in  which  Armand  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  using  her  as  the  tool  of  his  detective  mission. 
Scarcely  has  she  read  it,  when  Armand  himself  comes 
out  of  the  cave.  She  turns  and  shoots  him.  Then  he 
learns  that  Marie  has  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
Vampires  and  pleads  with  her  to  come  to  him.  But 
though  he  lies  wounded  by  her  own  hand,  she  has  nothing 
for  him  now  but  loathing. 


IN  THE  COW  COUNTRY 
A Kay-Bee  Drama  True  to  Frontier  Character 

May  15,  1914 
CAST 


Jim  Marsden..... Roy  Laidlaw 

Grace  Marsden,  his  daughter Enid  Markey 

Jack  Mason Charles  Ray 


No  true  father  accepts  the  first  son-in-law  who  offers 
himself — if  the  daughter  be  young  and  pretty.  He  al- 
ways protests  that  she  “should  do  better.”  When  Jack 
Mason,  his  clerk,  fell  in  love  with  Jim  Marsden's  daugh- 
ter, Grace,  Marsden  threatended  to  discharge  the  young 
man  if  he  kept  on  in  his  love  making.  As  fate  would 
have  it,  Marsden  was  called  away  on  business  a few  days 
later,  leaving  Mason  in  charge  of  the  store.  Returning 
unexpectedly,  he  found  his  clerk  and  his  daughter  so  en- 
grossed in  each  other  that  they  did  not  hear  him  come 
in.  Mason  was  discharged  on  the  spot. 

That  evening,  three  outlaws  rode  up,  and,  in  order  to 
get  a line  on  where  Marsden  kept  his  money,  bought 
tobacco,  asking  the  storekeeper  to  change  a twenty  dollar 
bill.  At  midnight  they  returned  to  rob  the  store.  Grace 
and  her  lover  had  planned  to  meet  secretly  that  same 
hour,  to  take  a last  farewell.  From  their  trysting  place 
behind  the  store,  they  heard  strange  noises  within. 

“Thieves!”  they  whispered  in  a breath,  and  without 
an  instant’s  hesitation  climbed  into  a rear  window  of  the 
building.  They  managed  to  trap  the  outlaws  in  the 
( Continued  Overleaf ) 
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Nineteen 


Scenes  from  the  Newest  Photoplays  on  the  Screen 


(1)  Margarita  Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard  in  “The  Courting  of  Prudence” — Beauty.  (2)  Muriel  Ostriche  and  Morgan  Jones  in 
"In  Her  Sleep” — Princess.  (3)  Margarita  Fischer  as  “ Prudence ” — Beauty.  (4)  Harry  Von  Meter  and  Vivian  Rich  in  “Beyond  the 
City.” — American.  (5)  Shorty  Hamilton  in  “Shorty’s  Strategy” — Broncho. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


cellar,  where  Mason  held  them,  while  Grace  ran  to  the 
nearest  ranch  for  help.  Mason  was  overpowered  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  But  meanwhile  the  cow- 
boys, summoned  by  Grace,  arrived  upon  the  scene,  cut- 
ting off  the  outlaws’  hope  of  flight.  Marsden,  roused  by 
the  noise,  came  in  for  the  finish.  He  removed  his  objec- 
tions to  Mason,  and  the  two  young  people  were  married. 


not  gratify  this  last  request.  Realizing  the  defenseless 
position  they  are  now  in,  Rosinsky  knocks  them  down 
and  recovers  his  property.  In  the  next  town  he  meets 
the  sheriff  searching  for  the  tramps.  The  Jew  leads  him 
to  their  hiding  place  and  wins  a large  reward.  Then 
counting  his  gains,  he  remarks:  “Well,  I should  worry 

about  a few  holes  in  my  new  suit !” 


A BOY  FOR  A DAY  AND  “I  SHOULD  WORRY” 


THE  GIFT  OF  LOVE 


Two  Comedies  Written,  Acted  and  Produced  by  the 
Royal  Triumverate 


May  16,  1914 
A Boy  for  a Day 
CAST 

Snips  Devine 

Silas  Smith,  the  boss 

Policeman 

Rag  Man 

Man  on  Crutches 

Office  Boy 

Stenographer 

Snips’  mother 

Costumer  


. . . Isabel  Daintry 
.Walter  H.  Stull 
...James  Harris 
George  E.  Reehm 
...Robert  Burns 
. . Walter  Kendig 
..Maxine  Brown 
Helen  La  Verne 
Jack  Peters 


Carrie  Devine,  commonly  known  as  “Snips”  by  her 
friends,  is  a nice  little  girl ; but,  as  little  girls  frequently 
do,  she  tires  of  her  books  and  her  dolls  and  all  the  amuse- 
ments in  which  young  females  may  with  propriety  in- 
dulge, and  wishes  that  she  were  a boy.  So,  one  morning, 
she  runs  away  to  the  costumers  and  hires  a boy’s  suit 
and  a wig — all  without  her  mother  suspecting  what  is 
up- 

Passing  the  office  of  one  Silas  Smith,  she  sees  a sign 
“Boy  Wanted.”  She  applies  and  is  engaged.  At  noon 
she  eats' lunch  with  the  other  office  boy  and  then  is  taken 
along  to  see  some  fun.  A crowd  of  boys  are  playing 
circus  on-  the  next  block,  and  when  the  newcomer  cannot 
do  the  stunts,  she  is  hooted  and  laughed  at.  Her  ire 
roused,  she  punches  one  of  her  mockers  and  gets  a 
bloody  nose  in  return.  The  office  boy  takes  her  to  the 
watering  trough  for  a washing.  She  shows  signs  of 
weakening,  but  at  her  friend’s  advice  to  “buck  up,”  she 
does  so  and  her  sex  escapes  detection. 

The  denouement  comes  that  afternoon,  however,  in  the 
office  when  a toy  mouse  is  put  on  the  floor  to  scare  the 
stenographer.  “Snips”  goes  into  convulsions.  Off  falls 
her  wig.  She  takes  to  flight — the  whole  force  tearing 
after  her.  At  home  mother  learns  all  about  the  escapade 
and  “Snips”  is  treated  to  a good  dose  of  “paddy  whack” 
before  them  all.  


“I  Should  Worry” 
CAST 


Abe  Rosinsky Walter  H.  Stull 

Tramp Robert  Burns 

Joe Walter  Kendig 

Sheriff George  E.  Reehm 

Women Isabel  Daintry,  Maxine  Brown 


Abe  Rosinsky,  a prosperous  Jewish  pedler,  is  selling 
goods  in  the  country,  when  he  is  held  up  on  a stretch  of 
lonely  road  by  two  tramps  in  need  of  funds.  They  drag 
him  on  the  rocks  and  relieve  him  of  all  he  has.  On  his 
way  home,  lamenting,  a bright  scheme  strikes  him.  Re- 
turning to  the  tramps,  he  requests  that  they  shoot  some 
holes  in  his  clothing  so  that  his  wife,  Becky,  may  be 
convinced  that  he  has  really  been  robbed.  They  comply, 
firing  five  shots  through  various  parts  of  his  wearing 
apparel,  and  then  he  asks  for  a hole  in  his  hat.  They 
tell  him  that,  as  they  have  no  more  bullets,  they  can- 


A Two-Reel  Majestic  Drama  of  Western  Life 

Produced  by  Christy  Cabanne 
May  17,  1914 
CAST 

James  Dayton  Earle  Foxe 

The  Sheriff  George  Seigmann 

Jess  McKim  Francelia  Billington 

Daphne  Dore  Mary  Alden 

James  Dayton,  who  is  a wild  western  youth  of  good  fam- 
ily, decides  to  settle  down  when  he  meets  pretty  Jess  McKim, 
the  daughter  of  a wealthy  rancher.  The  young  man  is 
tempted  to  take  one  last  fling  before  his  marriage,  although 
warned  by  Sheriff  Reed  against  the  companions  he  has 
chosen. 

Young  Dayton  is  seen  with  Daphne  Dore,  a striking 
beauty  of  the  western  underworld.  The  news  is  brought  to 
Jess  who  immediately  breaks  her  engagement  to  Dayton. 

Daphne,  jealous  of  Jess,  accuses  Dayton  of  trifling  with 
her  and  in  the  argument  which  follows  attempts  to  shoot  the 
young  rancher.  Her  bullet  goes  astray,  however,  and  strikes 
a bystander,  instantly  killing  him.  Dayton  is  suspected  of 
the  shooting  and  flees  to  the  desert  to  escape  capture. 

Daphne,  however,  reveals  the  truth  to  Sheriff  Reed  and 
at  Jess’s  suggestion  the  sheriff,  who  has  been  her  friend 
since  her  childhood,  goes  into  the  desert  to  bring  Dayton 
back.  Dayton,  suspecting  that  the  sheriff  is  out  to  “get” 
him,  wounds  Reed. 

Reed  painfully  makes  his  way  toward  Dayton  and  is  car- 
ried back  to  Jess’s  home  where  he  dies  after  reconciling  the 
young  couple.  

THE  MAN  IN  THE  COUCH 

Wherein  a Villain  Receives  His  Just  Dues,  and  the 
Komic  Players  Come  Back  to  Stay  on  the 
Mutual  Program 

May  17,  1914 
CAST 

Mabel Fay  Tincher 

Jack,  the  successful Jack  Dillon 

Ronald,  the  villain Tod  Browning 

Ronald,  upon  proposing  to  Mabel  and  being  rejected, 
vows  to  discover  his  hated  rival.  Concealing  himself  in 
a folding  couch,  he  has  himself  delivered  in  it  to  Mabel’s 
house  in  order  that  he  may  spy  upon  the  object  of  her 
affections.  In  due  course,  he  hears  some  one  enter  the 
room.  Lifting  the  lid  of  the  couch,  he  finds  her  enter- 
taining “the  other  man.” 

Jack,  the  successful  suitor,  smokes  many  cigarettes 
during  his  call,  and  accidentally  sets  fire  to  the  couch. 
To  reassure  his  sweetheart,  he  throws  the  couch  bodily 
out  of  the  window,  Ronald  and  all.  It  goes  through  the 
roof  of  an  anarchist’s  den  below.  The  anarchists  throw 
it  through  their  window  into  a police  station.  All  along 
its  disastrous  route,  it  sets  things  on  fire,  calling  out  the 
police  and  fire  departments.  Ronald  gets  quite  a shak- 
ing up,  and  he  resolves  never  again  to  force  himself  upon 
those  who  do  not  want  him. 
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Scenes  from  the  Newest  Photoplays  on  the  Screen 


(1)  Margarita  Fischer  and  Joseph  Harris  in  "Her  Heritage’’ — Beauty.  (2)  Clara  Williams  in  " Forest  Vampires’’ — Domino. 
(3)  Harry  Von  Meter  in  “ Beyond  the  City.’’ — American.  (4)  Muriel  Ostriche  in  "In  Her  Sleep" — Princess.  (5)  William 
Garwood  and  Vivian  Rich  in  “Beyond  the  City.” — American.  (6)  Marion  Fairbanks,  Eugene  Redding,  Muriel  Ostriche,  Miss 
Ellery  and  Miss  Keyes  in  "In  Her  Sleep” — Princess. 
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Heard  in  Studio  and  Exchange 


LFRED  NORTON,  while  acting  in  pic- 
tures recently  for  the  Thanhouser  Com- 
pany, narrowly  escaped  death.  He  was 
rescued  by  A.  Leo  Stevens,  the  aeronaut. 
Mr.  Norton  was  making  his  first  ascen- 
sion in  a balloon  and  was  required  to  do 
some  perilous  work  in  mid-air.  In  his 
eagerness  to  keep  within  the  scope  of 
the  camera  lens,  Mr.  Norton  leaned  far  out  of  the  balloon 
basket,  contrary  to  Mr.  Stevens’  instructions.  At  the 
same  instant  the  great  gas  bag  made  a tremendous  sweep, 
and  the  actor  lost  his  hold.  Throwing  himself  half  way 
out  of  the  basket,  Mr.  Stevens,  at  great  personal  risk, 
caught  his  companion  by  the  arm  and  shoulder  and 
pulled  him  back  into  the  basket. 

A crowd  of  New  Rochelle  people  had  gathered  on  the 
shore  at  the  foot  of  Cedarcliffe  Hill  to  watch  the  balloon 
ascension.  Mr.  Norton’s  peril,  barely  kept  from  serious 
consequences  by  Mr.  Stevens’  presence  of  mind  and  ready 
action,  made  the  program  even  more  thrilling  than  had 
been  anticipated.  By  the  time  motorists  along  Pelham 
Road  had  raced  to  the  spot  wh&re  the  balloon  de- 
scended, Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Norton  had  climbed  out 
of  the  basket,  unruffled  and  srjiiling. 


An  interesting  letter  from  Dallas,  Texas,  lately  greeted 
“Our  Mutual  Girl 

“It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  follow  ‘Our  Mutual 
Girl’  since  the  very  start,  and  I want  you  to  know  how 
much  I enjoy  this  wonderful  series  of  pictures.  It  was 
such  a clever  idea  to  combine  current  events,  well  known 
people,  and  fine  places  of  every  description  with  an 
exciting  romance,  and  the  picture  house  here  that  shows 
‘Our  Mutual  Girl’  on  every  Wednesday  is  the  one  that 
draws  the  crowds.  This  is  The  Washington  and  the 
nicest  theatre  in  town,  showing  always  the  Mutual  films. 

“The  Dallas  Times  Herald,  one  of  our  evening  papers, 
is  conducting  a Photoplayers’  Popularity  Contest,  and 
The  Washington  always  has  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper,  ‘Vote  for  “Our  Mutual  Girl !”  ’ I assure  you,  Miss 
Phillips,  your  name  is  followed  by  a very  large  number  of 
votes,  and  they  are  increasing  every  day.  I think  the 
very  best  reel  was  when  you  met  Billie  Burke,  for  she  is 
my  favorite  actress  on  the  speaking  stage.  I also  en- 
joyed the  tango  and  maxixe  lessons. 

“I  was  delighted  when  you  were  selected  for  ‘Our 
Mutual  Girl,’  for  I well  remember  you  last  summer  when 
you  played  in  Reliance  films  with  Irving  Cummings’ 
company.  I especially  liked  ‘Ashes’  where  you  were  one 
of  the  ‘memory  girls,’  and  I think  that  was  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  ever  made.  I am  going  to  try  and  see  you 
every  week  this  year,  for  it  would  be  terrible  to  miss  a 
single  picture. 

“Wishing  you  much  happiness  and  success,  ‘M.  S.,’ 
Dallas,  Texas.” 


Another  of  the  famous  western  stories  by  George 
Pattullo  is  being  filmed  by  John  Adolphi  for  Majestic 
release  at  an  early  date.  It  is  entitled  “The  Horse 
Wrangler.”  At  the  Reliance  studios,  Arthur  Mackley 
is  at  work  on  another  exceptional  western  subject  from 
the  pen  of  J.  Porter  Tomsen,  called  “The  Angel  of  the 
Gulch.” 


So  great  is  the  demand  for  comedy  pictures  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  resume  the  Komic  releases  on  the 
Mutual  program.  A few  weeks  ago  it  was  announced 
that  the  Komic  would  be  discontinued  with  the  film  of 
May  29,  “Izzy  and  the  Bandit.”  Now  the  Komic  is 
again  appearing  on  the  exchange  list,  beginning  with  the 
release  of  May  10,  “The  Scene  of  His  Crime”  and  “A 
Race  for  a Bride.”  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Komic  will  be  released  on  Sundays  instead  of  Wednes- 
days as  before. 


Recently  the  “Flying  A”  baseball  team  turned  out  for 
its  first  practice  of  the  season.  Captain  Eason  will  have 
the  boys  out  every  night  and  morning  for  a fortnight; 
and  judging  by  the  timber  they  have  to  start  on,  the 
“Flying  A”  is  bound  to  be  a winner.  Interest  among 
the  California  studios  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  Movies 
Baseball  League,  with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  League  is  composed  of  teams  recruited  from  the 
numerous  companies  on  the  coast.  Because  every  mem- 
ber must  be  on  the  payroll  of  the  company  he  represents, 
this  eliminates  any  tendency  toward  mere  profession- 
alism. Loyalty  to  one’s  colors  and  love  of  the  game 
for  its  own  sake  will  rule  the  field.  The  “Flying  A” 
team  presents  an  inspiring  appearance  in  its  new  uni- 
form, which  is  pure  white  with  the  “Flying  A”  emblem 
in  vivid  red  on  the  left  breast.  The  stockings  are  red 
with  white  trimmings,  and  the  cap  white  with  a narrow 
green  border — the  tricolor  of  the  American  studio  being 
red,  white  and  green. 


Many  inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  general 
offices  of  the  American  Film  Manufacturing  Company, 
asking  if  Sydney  Ayres  has  withdrawn  from  pictures.  Mr. 
Ayres  is  directing  some  of  the  big  American  productions, 
but  will  be  seen  on  the  screen  from  time  to  time,  as  he  has 
no  intention  of  permanently  giving  up  acting. 


George  Field  of  the  American  company  was  visited  re- 
cently by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Field  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  company  with  John  Field,  of  Chi- 
cago, his  uncle,  and  Miss  Winifred  Field,  his  cousin.  They 
had  a regular  “field  day”  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Santa 
Barbara. 


Irving  Cummings  entered  actively  upon  his  work  at 
the  Thanhouser  studios  two  weeks  ago.  He  has  been 
engrossed  in  a play  written  especially  for  him,  in  which 
he  will  soon  make  his  first  appearance  under  the  new 
agreement  with  his  former  associates  in  the  Mutual. 


Among  those  noticed  at  the  first  private  view  of  “The 
Life  of  General  Villa,”  given  in  the  Mutual  projection  room 
at  71  West  Twenty-third  Street,  on  Monday,  May  4,  were 
James  Montgomery  Flagg  and  Irvin  Cobb.  Since  Flagg’s 
first  dip  into  motion  pictures  in  “The  Billionaire  Baby,”  with 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Julian  Street,  Will  Irwin,  et  al,  the 
artist  of  the  “Kitty  Cobb”  series  hasn’t  missed  a photodrama 
premiere  of  importance. 

The  Eavesdropper. 
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Intimate  Facts  About  Photoplay  People 


Helen  Armstrong 
American 


Mildred  Harris 
Broncho  and  Domino 


Marion  and  Madeline  Fairbanks  Helen  Badgley 

“The  Thanhouser  Twins’’  “Thanhouser  Kidlet” 


ITTLE  Helen  Armstrong — Baby  Helen  of 
the  “Flying  A” — is  as  earnest  in  her  work 
as  many  a grown  up  actress.  She  is  barely 
four  years  old  but  wonderfully  observing, 
and  is  quick  to  catch  the  moods  of  the  other 
players  and  the  spirit  of  her  own  part.  Her 
little  mind  is  deeply  affected  by  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  studio.  One  evening,  after 
a busy  day  for  “Baby  Helen,”  the  Armstrong  family 
heard  a noise  in  the  library.  Upon  investigation,  it 
proved  to  be  the  violent  rocking  of  a chair.  Helen  had 
been  left  upstairs  in  bed.  But  when  her  father  and 
mother  looked  into  the  library,  there  sat  their  tiny 
daughter  in  the  chair,  fast  asleep,  with  her  favorite  doll 
clasped  to  her  breast. 

“Action!  Go!”  she  shouted  at  the  top  of  her  lungs. 

She  clutched  wildly  at  the  doll  and  resumed  the  rock- 
ing, moaning: 

“Oh,  my  baby!  my  baby!  Will  somebody  please  save 
my  baby!”  And  in  the  next  breath,  “End  it.  Fifty  feet.” 

This  wee  leading  lady  of  the  American  Company  was 
doing  the  work  of  both  player  and  director  in  her  stren- 
uous child’s  mind. 


Demure  little  Mildred  Harris  is  the  eight  year  old 
juvenile  lead  with  Broncho  and  Domino  films.  She  is 
a very  fair  child,  especially  adapted  to  the  part  of  the 
little  Puritan  maiden  which  she  has  played  in  several  of 
the  big  Ince  productions.  She  has  appeared  most  often 
costumed  in  the  quaint,  severe  dress  of  1630,  with  a Puri- 
tan cap  drawn  close  over  her  flaxen  curls,  and  a loose 
cape  falling  about  her  slender  figure.  She  is  an  exceed- 
ingly graceful  little  girl,  and  perfectly  unaffected  and 
natural  on  the  screen.  Richard  V.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Ince 
have  written  many  charming  romances  in  which  she  has 
starred  as  the  heroine  in  childhood — Margaret  Thomp- 
son portraying  the  same  character  in  womanhood.  The 
resemblance  between  Mildred  and  Miss  Thompson,  who 
is  a beautiful  blonde,  is  striking;  and  Mildred  is  devoted 
to  “my  grown-up  self”  as  she  calls  the  leading  lady  who 
carries  to  their  conclusion  the  dramas  which  the  child  actress 
so  cleverly  imitates. 


Marion  and  Madeline  Fairbanks  are  scarcely  known  by 
their  real  names,  so  long  have  they  been  called  “The 
Thanhouser  Twins.”  Now  that  they  are  thirteen  years 
old,  however,  they  are  modestly  desirous  of  having  their 
names  appear,  though  not  for  purposes  of  differentiation, 
having  long  ago  given  up  hope  of  people  ever  being  able 
to  tell  them  apart.  They  are  almost  identical.  Each 
weighs  seventy-four  pounds.  Each  is  just  four  feet  ten 
inches  tall.  They  have  light  brown  curly  hair,  dark  hazel 
eyes  and  fair  complexions. 

Before  going  into  pictures,  Marion  and  Madeline  were 
with  the  New  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  with  the  Win- 
throp  Ames  Company  at  the  Little  Theatre.  Favorite 
roles  in  the  legitimate  were  “Claudia”  in  “The  Prince 
Chap,”  “Mary  Jane”  in  “Mary  Jane's  Pa”  and  “Roselis” 
in  “Snow  White.”  They  have  been  in  so  many  photo- 
plays at  the  Thanhouser  that  they  have  lost  count  of  the 
number. 

Sometimes  the  Thanhouser  Twins  write  poetry.  They 
collaborate,  one  composing  every  other  stanza.  Of 
course,  no  one  but  twins  could  write  a poem  in  this  way. 
But  these  two  little  girls  have  never  been  apart;  their 
experiences  have  been  identical;  and  they  have  never 
known  an  unhappy  or  jarring  moment  together  in  their 
lives. 


One  of  the  youngest  and  cleverest  children  on  the 
screen  is  Helen  Badgley,  four  years  old,  known  as  “The 
Thanhouser  Kidlet.”  About  two  years  ago,  she  made 
her  debut  in  Mutual  films.  Her  first  picture  was 
“Brother  Bob’s  Baby.”  Since  then  they  have  kept  the 
tiny  star  pretty  busy  at  the  New  Rochelle  studio,  for 
she  was  instantly  in  great  demand  by  photoplay  fans. 
One  of  her  latest  triumphs  was  in  “Turkey  Trot  Town” 
in  which  the  four  year  old  leading  lady  of  the  Than- 
houser does  a turkey  trot  with  all  the  savoir  faire  of  a 
Mrs.  Vernon  Castle.  Her  best  work,  however,  her  critics 
say,  was  in  “The  Tin  Soldier  and  the  Doll.” 

Little  Miss  Badgley  has  roguish  black  eyes,  a shock 
of  silky  hair,  and  a very  diminutive  nose.  She  is  the 
pet  of  the  whole  Thanhouser  company. 

The  Historian. 
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The  Practical  Side  of  Pictures 


theatre 

patrons 

Pazaza 


ROJECTION  is  an  all  important  matter 
for  the  exhibitor.  If  a motion  picture 
acquires  such  a reputation  that 
say  of  it  “let's  not  go  to  the 
tonight,  the  pictures  there  hurt 
my  eyes,”  it  might  as  well  close  its  doors 
unless  intelligent  steps  are  taken  to  rem- 
the  evil. 

The  need  of  good  projection  should  be  taken  for 
granted.  Poor  projection  should  not  be  tolerated 
for  one  minute  and  more  quickly  than  anything  else, 
it  can  and  does  kill  off  a motion  picture  theatre.  Ex- 
cellent pictures,  a good  orchestra,  a comfortable,  well 
ventilated  theatre,  and  courteous  attendants  can  not 
counteract  the  effects  on  the  audience  of  poor  projection. 

It  matters  not  how  good  everything  else  may  be  if  the 
pictures  are  blurred  on  the  screen,  if  they  flicker,  jump 
or  if  they  suffer  from  insufficient  light  in  the  lamp  house 
of  the  projection  machine. 


For  all  of  these  evils,  causes  and  remedies  exist  which 
the  exhibitor  should  make  it  his  business  to  find.  Often 
times  he  can  locate  the  trouble  by  questioning  the  operator. 
An  operator  is  all  too  human.  He  should  be  as  careful  of 
the  projection  machine  and  of  the  films  as  if  they  were  his 
own.  He  should  clean  and  oil  his  machine  every  .day, 
should  take  an  interest  in  the  projection,  and  should  be 
careful  not  to  allow  the  film  to  drag  on  the  floor  when 
rewinding.  Film  should  be  patched  carefully  should  it 
break.  The  operator  should  not  “race”  his  machine,  even 
if  he  has  an  engagement  with  his  sweetheart  at  the  close  of 
the  show.  He  should  watch  the  picture  to  see  that  it  is  “in 
frame”  all  the  time  and  he  should  watch  his  carbons  to  see 
that  the  light  they  throw  does  not  give  “shadows”  and 
“rainbows.” 

A crackerjack  operator  will  not  be  open  to  complaint  on 
any  of  these  scores.  Most  operators  are  ambitious,  eager 
to  achieve  a reputation  and  with  the  interests  of  the  theatre 
at  heart.  But  if  an  exhibitor  happens  to  have  a careless 
operator  he  should  keep  an  eye  on  projection  troubles  him- 
self and  see  that  the  operator  is  “on  the  job.” 


If  the  picture  flickers,  the  first  thing  to  look  to,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  is  the  shutter.  It  may  be  loose.  If,  when 
a subtitle  is  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  letters  are  “fringed" 
the  fault  is  undoubtedly  in  the  shutter.  A slight  readjust- 
ment will  usually  remedy  the  matter.  “Rain”  of  course  is  in 
the  film.  Black  scratches  are  in  the  negative  and  can  not 
be  remedied.  White  scratches  are  in  the  positive.  They 
can  not  be  removed  after  they  are  made,  but  they  usually 
can  be  avoided  by  care  in  handling.  Flicker  may  often  be 
laid  to  the  perforation  holes  being  worn  or  uneven  or 
through  the  film  being  carelessly  patched.  Flicker  is  a bad 
fault  and  should  be  remedied  at  once  if  possible. 


Pictures  should  always  be  in  focus.  This,  of  course,  is  up 
to  the  lens.  With  a short  throw  a wide  angle  lens  is  often 
used  ill  advisedly  and  the  picture  loses  its  definition.  The 
relation  of  the  lens  to  the  length  of  the  throw  and  the 
size  of  the  picture  is  one  which  may  be  determined  with 
mathematical  precision  by  an  expert.  Any  reliable  concern 
making  projection  machines  will  calculate  the  size  of  lens 


needed  if  given  the  length  and  angle  of  the  throw  and  the 
size  of  the  picture. 


Light  is  an  important  factor.  Insufficient  light  shows 
first  by  the  corners  of  the  pictures  becoming  dark.  When 
the  corners  are  conspicuously  dark  the  center  of  the  picture 
is  probably  slightly  dark  and  the  picture  loses  much  of  its 
real  value.  Some  times  a section  of  the  screen  will  be  dark. 
In  that  event  examine  both  the  lamp  house  and  the  lens. 
Insufficient  light  is  most  often  caused  by  the  carbons  not 
being  properly  fed,  an  evil  very  easy  to  remedy.  The  same 
thing  will  cause  “rainbows”  on  the  screen  through  the  car- 
bons meeting  each  other  at  a wrong  angle,  thus  causing  poor 
combustion. 


The  angle  at  which  the  rays  of  light  which  project  the 
picture  strike  the  screen  is  a factor  in  proper  projection. 
Every  exhibitor  knows  that  the  light  should  strike  the 
screen  at  a right  angle.  So,  when  the  projection  machine 
is  in  the  balcony,  as  it  usually  is,  the  top  of  the  screen 
should  be  tilted  back  a little.  Otherwise  the  rays  which 
hit  the  bottom  of  the  screen  travel  a longer  distance  than 
do  those  which  hit  the  top  and  the  result  is  a distorted  pic- 
ture. Tilted  screens  are  very  common  nowadays,  and  but 
little  trouble  is  noticed  from  an  improper  angle  of  incidence. 


Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  screen  itself.  The  days  of 
the  sheet  are  passed  and  gone  as  are  those  of  the  white- 
washed wall,  although  the  white-washed  wall  was  not  so 
very  bad.  But  in  these  days  when  several  concerns  offer 
acceptable  screens  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  exhibitor  using 
a poor  one.  The  chief  evil  remaining  is  that  many  screens 
even  now  show  a crack,  patch,  or  seam  on  the  surface.  This 
gives  to  every  picture  an  ugly  line  across  the  action.  It  is 
something  which  the  patron  is  bound  to  notice  and  some- 
thing which  can  do  the  theatre  no  good.  The  exhibitor 
should  see  to  it  that  his  screen  presents  an  unbroken  surface. 


A new  theatre  in  New  York  is  the  Favorite  at  533  Eighth 
Avenue,  just  opened  by  the  Favorite  Amusement  Company. 
Messrs.  Cohen  and  Pearltnan,  the  proprietors,  and  Manager 
Leon  report  excellent  business.  The  theatre,  in  which  the 
Mutual  Program  is  shown,  has  a brilliantly  lighted  “front” 
and  is  attractively  decorated  and  furnished  on  the  interior. 
Two  Simplex  projection  machines  are  used  and  a Radiant 
Vellum  screen. 


Powers  6A  Cameragraphs  have  been  installed  in  the  State 
Hospital,  Dayton,  O.,  through  Weed  and  Bowman;  in  the 
New  Haven  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  through 
Charles  E.  Schneider  and  Co.;  and  in  Public  School,  No. 
155,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  through  J.  H. 
Halliday. 


Through  B.  F.  Porter,  “the  Simplex  Man”  of  1465  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  a Simplex  projector  has  been  installed 
with  the  Cinema  Clearing  House  Co. 


The  Orpheum  Theatre  & Realty  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  pur- 
chased two  Simplex  machines  to  be  installed  in  the  Or- 
pheum Theatres  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Operator. 
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Lillian  Gish 

Majestic 


HE  most  striking  thing  about  the  beautiful  child 
actress,  Lillian  Gish — who,  at  the  age  of  six, 
made  our  dream  of  “Little  Eva”  come  true — 
was  a profusion  of  long,  shining  curls,  like 
golden  silk.  To-day,  at  seventeen,  David  Belasco 
calls  her  “the  most  beautiful  blonde  in  the  world.” 

Miss  Gish  is  slender,  with  an  exquisitely  graceful  figure, 
almost  too  girlish  to  affect  seriously  the  perplexing  draper- 
ies now  in  vogue  for  women.  Tunics  and  flowing  robes 
make  her  look  like  a young  goddess.  With  her  innocent 
face,  large,  heavily-fringed  blue  eyes,  and  full  mouth,  slight- 
ly pouting  like  a child’s-— one  almost  smiles  to  see  her  so 
tall  and  stately  in  the  classic  modes  of  the  day.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  charming  than  this 
very  inconsistency — this  elusive  contradiction  between 
youth  and  womanhood. 

Her  career  on  the  legitimate  stage  was  brilliant.  No 
child  who  has  ever  starred  in  venerable  “Uncle  Tom”  won 
more  love  and  devotion  the  country  over.  She  acted  in 
“The  Child  Wife”  and  in  “In  Convict  Stripes,”  at  about 
the  same  time  that  Vivian  Prescott  and  Mary  Pickford 
were  playing  the  same  roles.  She  also  appeared  with  Miss 
Pickford  in  “The  Good  Little  Devil.”  Almost  the  only 
respite  from  stage  life  she  has  had  came  in  the  months 
when  she  attended  Ursuline  Convent,  St.  Louis,  where  her 
education  was  completed. 

D.  W.  Griffith,  whose  requirements  for  a photoplay  star 
are  beauty,  youth  and  naturalness,  discovered  Miss  Gish 
for  the  world  of  motion  pictures.  He  realized  that  she  had 
the  gifts  and  the  talent  to  become  a flawless  screen  artist. 
Her  possibilities  fascinated  the  creative  mind  of  the  great 
director,  who  longed  to  see  what  she  could  develop  under 
his  tutelage. 

Miss  Gish  was  first  engaged  with  the  Biograph,  studying 
and  training  with  Mr.  Griffith’s  companies ; and  in  an 
amazingly  brief  time  she  was  carrying  important  roles. 
When  her  eminent  director  went  to  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration in  the  fall  of  1913,  she  accompanied  him.  In  the 
early  winter  she  played  several  ingenue  parts  with  much 
distinction  and  charm. 

Her  ability,  however,  was  put  fully  to  the  test  in  the 
Griffith  production,  “The  Battle  of  the  Sexes,”  written  for 
the  Reliance  Company  by  Dr.  Daniel  Carson  Goodman, 
author  of  the  much  disputed  “Hagar  Revelly.”  In  this 
play,  Miss  Gish  was  cast  for  the  most  dramatic  role. 

She  first  appears  as  a very  young  and  unsophisticated 
girl,  whose  life  has  been  all  happiness,  but  who  is  not  with- 
out latent  fire  and  purpose.  The  development  of  the  plot 
calls  for  the  complete  transformation  of  the  blithe  young 
creature  who,  in  the  opening  act,  so  joyously  celebrates  her 
birthday  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  into  a desperate  hero- 
ine, obsessed  with  the  one  awful  thought  of  a life  for  a life. 

In  the  part  of  Jane  Andrews  Miss  Gish  accomplished  an 
exceedingly  difficult  piece  of  acting.  She  became  tragic, 
even  murderous,  while  still  keeping  the  pathetic  irresponsi- 
bility of  extreme  youth  and  inexperience,  strained  to  an  in- 
sane pitch  by  happenings  over  which  she  had  no  control. 

Lillian  Gish  has  accomplished  one  notable  achievement. 
She  has  gotten  away  from  being  known  as  “the  younger 
sister  of  Dorothy  Gish.”  The  two  sisters  have  appeared  to- 
gether since  their  entry  into  photoplays  and  for  a time  the 
elder  was  the  more  prominent.  But  now  they  share  honors 
equally  and  the  younger  sister  is  fast  becoming  known. 


With  her  beautv  and  dramatic  ability , under  the  wise 
guardianship  of  El  W.  Griffith,  the  public  may  well  look 
for  wonderful  things  from  Miss  Gish.  She  has  recently 
been  transferred  from  the  Reliance  to  the  Majestic  Com- 
pany. 

7 he  Biographer. 
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NY  news  regarding  motion  picture  matters 
in  England,  to  be  intelligible  to  American 
readers,  needs  to  be  prefaced  by  some  de- 
tails of  the  generally  followed  methods  of 
marketing  films  here,  which  differ  mate- 
rially from-  those  on  your  side.  In  the  first 
place  the  market  is,  broadly  speaking,  an 
open  one.  With  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Pathe,  man- 
ufacturers sell  their  subjects  to  “renters”  or  hiring  ex- 
changes, which  in  turn  supply  the  exhibitor.  There  are 
no  combinations  of  manufacturers  renting  their  subjects 
direct  to  the  exhibitor.  The  latter  has  a free  choice  of  the 
whole  output — nominally  at  least,  for  in  actual  practice  he 
often  has  to  take  what  the  renter  chooses  to  give  him,  and 
for  various  reasons,  which  may  be  touched  on  later,  the 
renter  does  not  always  give  him  the  best  available. 

But  the  foregoing  serves  to  show  the  essential  difference 
between  the  English  and  American  markets.  The  maker  has 
no  sure  sale  of  a fixed  number  of  copies,  but  has  to  show 
each  subject  to  the  renters  and  get  what  sales  he  can.  Many 
of  the  problems  which  agitate  the  trade  arise  from  the 
fact  that  price  cutting  has  been  adopted  by  firms  eager 
for  sales  at  any  price,  a policy  which  has  resulted  in  many 
different  films  finding  their  way  into  programmes  to  which 
they  would  never  have  gained  admission  on  merit  alone. 
But  that  is  a large  question  which  may  possibly  be  ulti- 
mately settled  in  a rather  drastic  manner. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  English 
film  trade  is  the  small  number  of  native  producers.  When 
one  realizes  that  the  British  market  is  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  United  States  alone  (and  even  between  these 
two  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  many  think)  it  is  in- 
deed extraordinary  that  we  should  boast  only  some  half 
dozen  regular  producing  concerns — some  of  these,  too,  in  a 
comparatively  small  way  of  business. 

But  as  the  facts  are,  the  British  market  is  of  the  more 
importance  to  American  producers.  At  least  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  films  shown  in  theatres  here — probably  more — 
are  foreign  made,  and  of  this  eighty  per  cent,  a majority 
are  American.  British  picture-goers  can  justly  claim,  there- 
fore, that  -their  distinctive  needs  and  dislikes  are  matters 
which  the  American  manufacturer  should  keep  well  in  mind 
in  deciding  on  his  producing  policy.  The  fact  that  the  mar- 
ket is  an  open  one,  in  which  a subject  can  easily  fail  to 
effect  a single  sale  if  it  does  not  fill  British  requirements, 
should  be  a further  incentive  to  the  American  to  work  with 
an  eye  to  British  taste. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  easy  to  give  a complete  list  of  the 
average  Britisher’s  requirements  in  the  way  of  motion  pic- 
tures, but  one  will  not  be  going  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
above  everything  else  he  wants  variety;  and  that  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  he  prefers  a programme  com- 
pounded of  a number  of  good  short  films  to  one  made  up 
of  one  or  more  multiple  reels. 

The  multiple  reel  is  having  a good  inning  here ; many 
exhibitors  still  swear  by  it,  but  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  sit  among  audiences  and  listen  to  their  comments  will 
not  be  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a very 
strong  resentment  at  much  of  the  “feature”  stuff  at 
present  placed  before  them.  The  quotas  are  intentionally 
used — for  real  feature  films  like  “Quo  Vadis”  and  “Gettys- 
burg” there  will  always  be  a demand. 

Unfortunately  such  films  are  not  released  every  day, 
and  still  more  unfortunately,  many  exhibitors  appear  to  hold 


the  view  that  the  main  virtue  of  these  subjects  was  their 
length.  Hence  each  week’s  programme  at  many  halls  con- 
tains a spun  out  production,  often  childishly  melodramatic, 
which  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  a Feet- ure, 
for  the  main  idea  in  the  maker’s  mind  seems  to  have  been 
to  spin  as  little  subject  matter  as  possible  over  as  much 
film  base  as  he  could  use. 

If  the  people  who  are  so  fond  of  declaring  that  “the 
short  film  is  doomed”  were  to  witness — as  I have — people 
leaving  a theatre  in  a continuous  stream  while  productions 
of  -this' nature  were  spinning  out  -their  weary  length,  they 
might  be  brought  to  admit  that  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  single  reel  after  all. 

Much  of  this  windy  product  comes  from  the  Continent, 
but  some  also  from  the  States  and  the  manufacturer  who 
is  working  for  the  British  market  will  be  wise  to  make  “Cut 
it  short”  his  motto.  That  does  not  mean  cutting  every- 
thing down  to  a reel  or  less — a five- thousand-foot  subject, 
full  of  incident,  is  in  a sense  shorter  than  a five  hundred- 
footer  full  of  padding.  It  does  mean  working  with  the 
idea  of  securing  the  minimum  instead  of  the  maximum 
length  for  each  subject.  And  the  idea  is  one  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  American  maker,  because  at  present 
every  Continental  maker  has  been  bitten  with  “Feet-uritis” 
— and  good  one  and  two-reelers  are  scarcer  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  our  public  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  many  of  -the  theatres  in  the  larger  towns  give 
a continuous  performance  and  there  is  nothing  more  dis- 
agreeable than  to  have  to  sit  through  the  final  reel  or  reels 
of  a long  subject  without  being  able  to  follow  the  thread  of 
the  story.  It  is  unavoidable  when  multiple  reels  are  largely 
used  and  is  another  reason  why  the  programme  of  short, 
snappy  films  is  preferred  by  so  many. 

The  picture  patron  will  put  up  with  this  inconvenience  to 
see  a really  good  film  and  nothing  I have  said  is  intended 
to  convey  that  such  films  as  “Gettysburg”  and — one  may 
safely  assume,  “The  Battle  of  the  Sexes”  and  “The  Escape” 
in  the  Griffith  series — will  be  unwelcome.  The  more  of 
this  class  of  stuff,  the  better.  W'hat  is  demanded  is  that 
every  film,  whether  it  is  300  or  10,000  feet  should  contain 
value  for  its  length.  It  is  a significant  sign  that  one  of 
the  trade  papers  recently  published  a leading  article  on  the 
subject  of  “Watering  the  Film  Product,”  suggesting  that 
a large  portion  of  present  day  features  would  be  the  better 
for  drastic  scissoring. 

A useful  moral  for  film  manufacturers  is  conveyed  by 
the  success  of  Keystone  comedies  in  this  market.  If  ever 
there  were  films  packed  tight  with  incident,  they  are  these. 
A Keystone  title  on  the  screen  is  invariably  the  sign  for 
those  murmers  of  anticipation  which  are  the  surest  sign  of 
popularity  and  Keystones  run  through  amid  a storm  of 
laughter  and  applause.  If  the  pithy  comedy  is  so  well  re- 
ceived, why  not  also  the  pithy  drama?  Incidentally,  “A 
Muddy  Romance”  was  featured  at  virtually  all  the  leading 
London  theatres  a week  ago  and  is  now  going  to  later 
run  theatres.  It  was  a great  success  in  this  market. 

I understand  from  A.  E.  Mainwaring,  of  the  Western 
Import  Co.  Ltd.,  that  the  first  week’s  sales  in  the  new  West- 
ern Import  office  in  Paris  surpassed  all  expectations.  A 
Broncho  subject  (“The  Greenhorn”)  was  given  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  programme  last  week  at  the  Gaumont  Pal- 
ace, the  premier  cinema  theatre  of  Paris  and  probably  the 
largest  “movie”  building  in  Europe.  Cinema. 
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Mutes  and  The  Movies 


ORE  throat  is  an  occupational  disease 
rarely  acquired  by  motion  picture  players. 
Of  course,  the  raucous  voiced  direc- 
tors who  think  their  players  can  “troupe’’ 
better  by  lung  power  than  by  using  their 
brains  do  exist  but  they  are  fast  ranking 
with  the  great  auk,  the  dodo  and  the  car- 
rier pigeon.  They  are  being  supplanted 
by  motion  picture  makers  such  as  D.  W.  Griffith  and  the 
many  who  follow  in  his  trail. 

• These  men  realize  that  the  art  of  motion  pictures  is  a 
silent  one,  that  the  voice  of  the  motion  picture  player  is  not 
heard  on  the  screen  and  so  they  have  the  actors  and  actresses 
confine  themselves  only  to  what  brings  results  when  the 
pictures  are  shown,  pantomime  and  facial  expression. 

Consequently  the  players  under  their  direction  do  not 
read  lines  audibly.  They  phrase  the  words  with  their  lips 
but  that  is  all.  The  director  watching  the  rehearsal  of  a 
scene  gets  exactly  the  same  effect  as  does  the  man  who  sees 
the  picture  on  the  screen  with  the  exception  that  he  sees 
the  players  in  two  dimensions  instead  of  three.  A'  producer 
who  makes  pictures  along  these  lines  has  a clearer  idea  of 
how  the  picture  will  look  than  the  man  has  who  judges 
the  work  in  the  taking  partly  by  the  lines  the  players  read. 
So  acting  which  is  silent  on  the  screen  is  apt  to  be  silent  in 
the  taking. 

But  although  the  majority  of  motion  picture  players  do 
not  use  their  voices  when  acting  before  the  camera,  current 
belief  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  present  school 
of  silent  acting,  which  has  been  evolved  after  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  study,  demands  that  the  players  frame 
appropriate  words  with  their  lips. 

This  is  done  because  it  is  now  realized  that  there  is  much 
artistry  in  motion  pictures.  Producing  studios  are  now 
serious  places.  Gone  and  almost  forgotten  are  the  old 
“kidding”  days  when  actors  might  be  playing  a serious  scene 
to  such  lines  as  “I’ve  got  you,  Steve”  and  “Say,  kid,  I’m 
good,  ain’t  I?”  Instead,  the  players  whisper  to  each  other, 
with  a slight  accentuation  of  the  lip  movements,  whatever 
words  or  phrases  the  action  demands. 

For  instance  in  “The  Single  Standard”  or  “The  Battle 
of  the  Sexes,”  a drama  of  the  home  produced  by  D.  W. 
Griffith,  Donald  Crisp  as  the  father  read  aloud  to  the 
family  circle  after  dinner.  (Instead  of  taking  a book  in  his 
hand  and  either  talking  gibberish  or  nonsense  he  held  the 
very  book  indicated  in  the  preceding  subtitle  and  phrased 
a few  paragraphs  from  the  book  with  his  lips.  That  point 
will  be  very  much  appreciated  by  any  lip-reader  who  may 
see  the  picture.  It  is  now  the  usual  thing  for  a motion 
picture  player  inaudibly  to  frame  with  the  lips  words  ap- 
propriate to  the  action. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the  motion 
picture  art,  but  one  thing  which  gave  the  slow  process  of 
change  considerable  impetus  was  the  attendance  at  motion 
picture  theatres  of  deaf  mutes. 

For  the  mute,  schooled  to  read  the  lips,  is  probably  the 
only  person  who  gets  the  full  value  of  motion  pictures.  He 
alone  catches  the  words  framed  on  the  screen  as  the  theatre- 
goer hears  the  lines  read  at  a speaking  attraction.  The 
average  motion  picture  fan  knows  that  when  the  ingenue 
waves  her  handkerchief  at  the  back  of  her  departing  sweet- 
heart that  her  lips  are  saying  “Good-bye,  good-bye”  but  that 
is  about  as  far  as  his  knowledge  goes. 


Expression  is  a wonderful  art  but  it  can  not  tell  every- 
thing. Once  upon  a time  (that’s  the  way  all  good  fairy 
stories  used  to  begin)  an  English  pantomime  actor  boasted 
to  a speaking  actor  that  he  could  convey  any  thought  to 
the  audience  by  his  facial  expression. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  other,  “you  might  come  out  this 
evening  and  by  your  expression  tell  the  audience  that  you 
have  a brother  in  boarding  school  in  Liverpool,  whose  sweet- 
heart is  a blonde  barmaid  in  Lancaster.” 

Quite  a while  ago  a large  party  of  mutes  attended  a 
motion  picture  theatre  by  special  invitation.  They  saw  a 
Roman  costume  picture.  The  dialogue,  as  they  appreciated 
it,  ran  something  like  this : 

“Say,  you  look  like  the  devil  in  that  make-up.  Why 
don’t  you  pad  your  calves.  Honest,  I hate  to  work  with 
an  animated  toothpick  like  you.” 

“Well,  you’re  no  beautiful  chromo  yourself.  Look  out 
what  you  do  with  that  tin  sword.” 

“How  much  longer  do  we  have  to  keep  this  up?  I’m 
freezing  to  death.” 

“For  the  love  of  Pete,  stand  still  so  I can  stab  you.” 

“I  hope  the  director  don’t  expect  me  to  take  half  an  hour 
to  die  in.  I’ve  got  a date  at  five-thirty,  and  I want  to  beat 
it.” 

Naturally,  that  picture  created  amusement  mingled  with 
disgust  among  the  mutes.  It  happened  that  the  outing  was 
chronicled  by  the  daily  press  and  one  of  the  mutes  wig- 
wagged the  reporters  what  the  actors  on  the  screen  had  been 
saying  to  each  other.  The  incident  had  a humorous  turn 
to  it  and  was  taken  up  and  exploited. 

When  the  matter  came  to  the  attention  of  picture  makers 
it  attracted  considerable  attention.  Those  who  had  been 
making  pictures  in  which  the  players  talked  sense  were 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  they  had  the  right  idea  while 
those  who  had  been  producing  along  go-as-you-please  lines 
saw  the  error  of  their  ways.  This  single  happening  did  not 
revolutionize  the  industry  or  anything  like  that,  but  it  may 
be  cited  as  an  instance  of  how  far  the  little  candle  throws 
its  beams. 

Also  it  brought  attention  to  the  burden  of  this  song,  which 
is  that  only  a mute  appreciates  motion  pictures  to  their 
fullest  extent.  To  him  they  are  as  rich  in  expression  and 
meaning  as  is  his  everyday  intercourse  with  others. 

Maybe  it  is  too  bad  that  deaf  mutes  do  not  sit  on  censor- 
ship boards.  At  the  present  time  these  self-constituted  or- 
ganizations are  responsible  for  the  character  of  motion  pic- 
tures put  before  the  public  and  for  the  little  ten  foot 
“trailers”  on  the  end  of  the  pictures,  “passed  by”  and  all 
that.  Now,  if  the  censorship  boards  were  composed  of 
mutes  they  would  be  able  to  do  their  work  more  effectually. 
They  could  tell  to  a certainty  just  what  the  players  on  the 
screen  were  saying.  The  morals  of  deaf  mutes  then  could 
be  conserved  better  than  they  can  be  now. 

It  is  a certainty  that  the  mute  gets  more  out  of  pictures 
than  does  the  person  who  is  not  trained  to  read  the  lips.  In 
fact,  the  lip  reader  is  the  only  one  from  whom  pictures  get 
their  full  meed  of  appreciation.  Naturally,  no  one  wants  to 
be  a mute  just  so  that  he  may  better  enjoy  motion  pictures, 
but  think  how  it  proves  once  more  the  old  truism  about  all 
great  afflictions  having  their  small  compensations. 

Old  Yellow  Specs. 


Twenty-eight 


REEL  LIFE 


Movies  and  The  Melting  Pot 


RECENTLY  I fell  ill  with  a friend  who  was  wander- 
ing the  streets  of  New  York,  getting  acquainted  with 
the  people  comprising  this  city  of  immigrants.  He 
took  me  with  him  among  the  Italians,  the  Jews,  the  Bo- 
hemians, the  Chinese,  the  Magyars — and  I know  not  how 
many  more — and  as  he  had  a natural  gift  for  winning  the 
confidence  and  goodwill  of  every  kind  of  human  being,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  intimately  into  the  homes  and 
leisure  life  of  many  nationalities. 

Every  people  has  its  own  community  customs,  its  own 
standards  of  living  and  national  pastimes.  The  steam  roller 
of  our  industrial  and  educational  systems  has  flattened  but 
has  not  been  able  to  erase  the  distinct  patterns  woven  through 
innumerable  generations  in  the  warp  of  Old  World  family 
and  social  life.  In  spite  of  practical  inconvenience,  imposi- 
tion of  American  manners,  expensiveness  of  importing  the 
things  they  needed  for  observing  the  old  feast  days  and 
festivals ; in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
immigrant  class  are  reduced  to  a minimum  by  the  stern 
necessity  of  a long  working  day,  the  people  still  cling  to 
much  of  the  old  folk  life,  to  their  clannishness,  their  inter- 
national prejudices  and  hostilities.  In  a word,  they  are 
still  devoted  to  a great  deal  that  is  most  elevating  as  well 
as  to  much  that  is  provincial  and  segregating. 

Each  foreign  colony  we  passed  through  was  like  a minia- 
ture nation  in  itself. 

“That  is  a Jewish  block,”  said  my  friend.  “They  are 
observing  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.” 

Here,  eating,  sleeping,  living  and  dying  within  a few 
yards  of  each  other,  were  people  of  three  races — Mongols, 
Semites,  Aryans  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; speaking  a 
babel  of  tongues,  worshipping  diverse  gods ; heeding  each 
other  less,  comprehending  and  sympathizing  with  each  other 
less,  than  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Amazon  heed  and  under- 
stand each  other.  I forgot  the  educational  solution.  I 
thought  only  of  the  primitive  isolation  of  these  thousands 
of  human  beings  all  about  us,  in  contrast  to  the  broad  fel- 
lowship of  the  English  speaking  majority  of  the  city.  For, 
in  spite  of  wealth  and  poverty,  social  classes,  creeds  and 
politics,  Americans  have  at  least  the  bond  of  a common 
language  and  the  social  medium  of  their  schools,  colleges 
and  theatres. 

We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  Bowery  where  the  tides 
of  foreign  life,  richly  blended,  poured  into  one.  The  lighted 
lobby  of  a moving  picture  theatre  beckoned  across  Chatham 
Square.  We  crossed  and  entered.  The  room  was  dim — 
but  we  could  feel  the  air  charged  with  the  electricity  of 
emotions.  On  the  screen  a powerful  fellow  in  the  coat  and 
helmet  of  a New  York  fireman  was  battling  through  clouds 
of  smoke  and  flame  toward  the  figure  of  a girl  clinging,  half- 
suffocated,  to  a tottering  ladder. 

Then,  against  the  lighted  screen,  I could  begin  to  dis- 
tinguish the  features  of  the  audience.  I saw  the  long, 
flattened  profile  of  a Chinaman  turn  with  stoic  intensity 
to  the  scene.  Women  with  dark  hair  twisted  high  and  gold 
hoops  in  their  ears  held  up  wriggling,  staring-eyed  bam- 
binos  to  see  over  the  heads  of  their  neighbors.  Strong 
Jewish  physiognomies,  full  of  sharp  scrutiny,  were  de- 
vouring every  incident  of  the  picture.  There  an  Irish  chin 
and  upper  lip  projected  against  the  light.  And,  receding 
into  the  shadow,  I know  not  how  many  nationalities  more 
were  sitting,  spellbound. 

“Nothing  in  common !”  I whispered  to  my  friend,  “why, 
the  one  great,  binding  force  that  brings  the  ends  of  the 
earth  together  in  America  and  makes  their  hearts  beat  as 
one,  is — moving  pictures!”  The  Observer. 


SAVE  MONEY 
COAT  YOUR  OWN  SCREEN 

Pure  White  Coating 

Extra  Bright  White "”!!!! 

Silver  Coating 

Silvo  (first  on  the  market) 

One  can  enough  to  cover  400  square  feet. 
Simply  mix  with  water. 


$3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

6.00 


BULLDOG  CEMENT 

Stood  the  test  and  is  the  best  on  the  market  to-day. 

At  your  Exchange. 

2222  W.  Monroe  St.  ONE  DROP  OIL  CO.  Chicago 


STICKWIK  CEMENT 

This  Cement  is  prepared  especially  to  meet  the  requirement 
of  the  operator.  It  is  made  up  in  one  ounce  bottles,  with 
brush  inserted  in  cork,  ready  for  use.  Sample  bottles  to 
Exchanges,  on  receipt  of  postal  card.  To  be  had  from  most 
Exchanges  or  Post  Free,  six  bottles,  $1.00. 

TO  EXCHANGES!  We  have  all  kinds  of  Leader. 

FILM  SAVING  CO.,  145  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 


Only  complete  set,  25  colored  slides,  showing 
all  our  Battleships  now  in  Mexican  Waters. 

ENTIRE  SET  $10.00 


Send  money  order  at  once. 

RENTAL  DEPARTMENT 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  SLIDE  CO. 


14th  St.,  New  York 


Reel  Life 


A Magazine  of  Moving  Pictures 


Five  Cents 
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No  Place  Too  Remote, 
Far  or  Inaccessible 


Mutual 

Weekly 


All  the  Latest  News 
in  Motion  Pictures 


Mutual  Film 
Corporation 


Harold  MacGrath  and  Lloyd 
Lonergan — Coadjutors 


THE  film  presentation  of  the  great 
Thanhouser  serial,  “The  Million 
Dollar  Mystery,”  is  a result  of 
that  most  remarkable  of  all  human 
combinations,  a great  author  and  a 
great  scenario  writer.  It  is  remark- 
able if  for  nothing  else  than  that  it 
is  so  rare. 

For  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  get  two 
well-developed  individualities  in  any 
profession  or  art  so  in  harmony  that 
value  accrues  from  the  partnership. 
Particularly  true  is  this  in  literary 
pursuits.  The  book,  play,  or  scenario 
written  by  two  authors  is  usually  a 
hodge-podge  from  start  to  finish,  rep- 
resenting the  best  work  of  neither 
and  the  worst  work  of  both. 

Harold  MacGrath  and  Lloyd  Lon- 
ergan have  proved  and  are  proving 
themselves  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
In  “The  Million  Dollar  Mystery” 
there  is  an  exceptional  jointure  of 
ideas  and  the  proper  method  of  pre- 
senting these  thoughts.  And  so  it  is 
that  when  MacGrath’s  novelization  of 
Lonergan’s  scenario  starts  in  weekly 
instalments  on  June  28  in  the  great 
dailies  of  the  country,  it  will  follow 
as  closely  as  type  can  a picture,  the 
details  of  this  dramatic  and  exciting 
film  serial. 

The  advance  bookings  on  “The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery”  have  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations.  There  is  a 
sort  of  “The  line  forms  on  the  right” 
swing  to  the  way  exhibitors  have  re- 
quested preference  for  the  display  of 
this  picture.  Every  one  of  the  49 
Mutual  branches  has  been  besieged 
with  inquiries  regarding  this  latest 
and  best  of  all  film  serials  and  its 
financial  returns  promise  to  surpass 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted. 


H PHOTO- 
PLAYERS 

POST  CARDS 

Over  400  different  prominent  faces,  semi- Photo 
brown  glazed.  $3.00  per  thousand;  former  price  $4.00 
per  thousand.  Catalogue  for  the  asking  of  all  the 
Advertising  and  Souvenir  Specialties  for  LivJS 
MANAGERS.  Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
To-day — Send  us  a post  card  or  letter  with  name  of 
theatre  and  we  will  send  samples. 

Photographs  of  all  Mutual  Multiple  releases  10  daye 
ahead  of  release  date. 

Kraus  Mfg.  Co. 

14  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

Hand  Colored  Pictures,  Small  and  Large,  of  Prom- 
inent Association  and  Mutual  Players,  as  well  ae 
Real  Photos  of  All — Catalogue  and  Samples  Free. 


THE  ARCUS  TICKET  CO. 

Boll  hhi  Coipoh  Tickets  635  Plymouth  Coiit,  Chicks* 


The  “Standardized” 
Theatre  Chairs 

Do  you  want  a life-saving  Chair? 
Do  you  want  a space-saving  Chair? 
Do  you  want  a sanitary  chair? 

Do  yo-u  want  a scientifically  built 
double-standard  Chair? 


We  operate  the  Largest  Ex- 
clusive Theatre  Chair  Factory 
in  the  world,  and  SELL  DI- 
RECT TO  YOU. 

The  Hardesty 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


I r*  D1U  at  home  in  youi^spare  time 
LLAIyIthow  to  writer  market 


MOTION  You  can  write  them — simple  to  learn. 
PICTIJRF  Big  demand  for  them.  “THE  PHOTO- 
?DI  PLAY  WRITER.”  by  L.  Radnor,  gives 

3 « complete  instructions,  model  scenario, 
list  of  producers,  and  tells  what  they  want.  “THE 
PHOTOPLAY  WRITER"  is  not  a pamphlet  advertis- 
ing a school  or  a course  of  lessons — it  is  a thorough 
text-book  endorsed  by  .scenario  editors,  writers, 
teachers,  and  students.  Price.  50  cents  by  mail. 
Leona  Radnor.  118  N.  East  28th  St.,  New  York. 


Ask  Louis  Swaab,  No.  1327  Vine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  About 

THE  MORTIMER  FILM  CLEANER 

1,700  now  in  use. 

Mortimer  Amusement  Co„ 

Freeport,  Maine, 

The  Home  of  the 

MORTIMER  FILM  CLEANER 


Thirty 


REEL  LIFE 


THE 

MILLION 

DOLLAR 

MYSTERY 


“Will  Crowd  the  Theatres  to 
Capacity” 


Harold  MacGrath  (on  left ) and  Lloyd  Loner gan 
discussing  the  “Million  Dollar  Mystery.” 


Read  What  the  Author, 

Harold  MacGrath,  Says: 


“I  have  interviewed  every  person  in  the  cast  for  the  ‘Million  Dollar  Mystery’  and  I congratu- 
late the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation  and  Mr.  Hite  for  having  brought  together  such  an  array 
of  talent. 

“The  ‘Million  Dollar  Mystery’  has  the  tremendous  incentives  the  ‘Adventures  of  Kathlyn’ 
Lacked — the  capital  prize  of  $10,000  and  an  installment  released  each  week.  We  know  how  suc- 
cessful the  Kathlyn  series  is,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  great  photo-drama, 
backed  by  the  big  prize  offer,  will  crowd  the  theatres  to  their  capacity.” 

(Signed)  HAROLD  MACGRATH. 


Exhibitors:  Get 
From  Syndicate 


For  the  convenience  of  exhibitors,  the  “Million 
Dollar  Mystery”  will  be  released  through  the 
Syndicate  Film  Corporation — operating  inde- 
pendently. Offices  are  now  established  in  every 
Mutual  Film  Exchange  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Syndicate  Film  Corporation  represent- 
atives will  be  in  charge.  Exhibitors  may  obtain 
these  films  regardless  of  the  program  they  may 
be  using. 

The  “Million  Dollar  Mystery”  will  be  released 
in  weekly  installments — two  reels  each  week, 


Full  Information 
Film  Corporation 

starting  June  22.  The  story  will  appear  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  200  other  leading  news- 
papers, starting  June  26.  Don’t  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pack  your  houses  during  the  summer 
months.  Act  NOW!  Wire  or  write  for  full 
information.  Address. 

Syndicate  Film  Corporation 

71  West  23rd  St.,  166  W.  Washington  St., 

New  York  City.  Chicago. 


THANHOUSER  FILM  CORPORATION 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Head  European  Offices:  Thanhouser  Thanhouser  releases  will  continue  to 

Films,  Ltd.,  London,  W.  C.,  England  be  features  of  the  Mutual  Program 
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Price,  with  25-40  Ampere  Quid  Type 
Rheostat,  $250 


The  Edison  Kinetoscope 

Model  “D” 


THE  projecting  machine  must  combine  absolute  accuracy 
of  adjustment  with  massive,  wear-resisting  construction. 
It  must  not  be  clumsy,  but  it  must  be  so  powerfully  built 
that  the  hardest  kind  of  service  will  not  injure  it.  The  Edison 
meets  these  requirements,  because  of  its  simplicity  of  design  and 
because  it  is  built  with  the  materials  which  laborious  experiments 
have  proven  to  be  best  suited  to  the  purpose. 


WE  guarantee  every  Edison  Kinetoscope  because  we  have  faith  in  it.  The  actual  guaran- 
tee is  not  so  important  to  the  purchaser  as  the  fact  that  we  have  built  the  Edison  so  well 
that  we  are  willing  to  guarantee  it.  “Money  talks” — and  we  are  letting  our  money, 
through  the  guarantee,  tell  you  how  absolutely  we  beiieve  in  the  Edison. 

Examine  the  Model  “B”  at  any  Mutual  Exchange. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.  n.T6 


VENTILATION-COOLING-HEATING 

“TYPHOON  BLOW-IN  SYSTEM”  has  revolutionized  the  ventilating  problem. 

You  get  in  front  of  a desk  fan  to  keep  cool,  not  in  back.  Apply  this  common  sense 
and  blow  the  air  in. 

Don’t  waste  money  experimenting  with  exhaust  fans. 

The  TYPHOON  MULTIBLADE  BLOWER  will  force  air  right  through  ordinary 
exhaust  fans. 

Reversed,  the  air  can  be  exhausted  as  well. 

Our  catalogue  RL  tells  how  to  keep  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 


A TYPHOON  MULTIBLADE 
BLOWER  has  sixteen  blades; 
ordinary  exhaust  fans  have 
only  six.  It  is  the  blades  of 
a fan  that  do  the  business. 


Typhoon 


Fan  Co. 


1544  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Showcard  Writers 

EARN  FROM 


$2|ro$5<uy« 


LEARN  ABOUT  THE  BEST  COURSE  IN  SHOW 
CARD  AND  SIGN  WRITING 


A Great  Opportunity! 

“Litholia”  Ready-to-Use  Colors 


We  are  making  a special  offer  of  a complete  course  in  show  card 
and  sign  writing  rto  those  purchasing  our  assortment  of 
This  is  a great  opportunity  for  ambitious  persons,  either 
sex,  to  increase  their  earning  capacity.  Good  show  card 
writers  in  demand  at  $21  to  $50  weekly,  salary  or  in  business 
for  yourself.  Our  show  card  course  is  not  a hook  of  alphabets.  It’s  a complete,  course  in  lettering  com- 
piled by  an  expert  New  York  show  card  artist  for  us.  “Litholia”  is  the  only  liqtrid  pigment  water  paint 
ever  manufactured;  used  the-  same  as  cake,  distemper  or  tube  colors,  but  far  superior  to  either. 
“Litholia”  lasts  longer,  always  ready.  “Litholia”  is  the  best  for  the  show  card  writer,  the  artist,  or 
the  interior  decorator. 

A letter  of  request  brings  booklet,  circulars  and  full  information. 


LITHOLIA  COLOR  CO., 


89  West  23rd  Street 


New  York  City 
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PHANTASCOPE 


A perfect  but  simple  motion  picture  projector. 

Weighs  only  18  pounds. 

Projects  a picture  up  to  8 feet  wide. 

Makes  a steady,  clear  picture. 

Can  be  connected  to  ordinary  electric  lamp  socket. 
Uses  standard  size  films. 

Uses  500  or  1 000  foot  film  reels. 

Can  be  run  by  hand  or  motor. 

Very  durable  and  compact. 

No  class  room  should  be  without  it. 

Very  desirable  for  church  entertainments. 

Advertisers  everywhere  are  buying  it. 

A great  entertainer  in  the  home. 

The  PHANTASCOPE  is  not  a toy  but  a practical 
machine,  built  strong  but  so  simple  that  a child  can 
run  it. 

There  is  only  one  size,  but  three  prices: 


PHANTASCOPE,  dull  finish $ 75.00 

PHANTASCOPE,  extra  finish 100.00 

PHANTASCOPE,  with  motor 125.00 


The  PHANTASCOPE  is  perfected  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate shipment. 

Our  completely  illustrated  catalogue  gives  full  de- 
tails. Send  for  it  now. 


Phantascope  Mfg.  Co. 

710  Bond  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  1914  Motiograph 


USED  WHEN  THE  BEST  IS 
NEEDED. 

THE  BUYERS  CODE:— 

QUALITY,  ENDURANCE, 
STEADY  and  FLICKERLESS  PRO- 
JECTION, SATISFACTION  AND 
LOWEST  UP  KEEP  COST. 

All  these  you  get  in  the  MOTIO- 
GRAPH. WHY?  The  quality  of  the 
raw  materials,  their  rigid  inspection,  sci- 
entific heat  treatment  to  mechanism  parts 
and  high  grade  of  workmanship  employed. 

Guaranteed  and  Manufactured  by 

The  Enterprise  Optical  Mfg.  Co. 

564  Randolph  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A 
SCENARIO 


A Booklet  showing  EXACTLY  how  to  write  and  put  in 
form  a scenario  with  a completed  scenario  in  proper  form 
for  the  market. 

PRICE  25  CENTS 

After  scenario  is  written,  we  can  tell  you  where  to  send  it. 

The  Authors’  Syndicate 

930  TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4960  Beekman 

H.  H.  VAN  LOAN  GEORGE  HENRY  SMITH 

Editor  Business  Manager 

MISS  AGNES  KESSLER 

. Scenario  Editor 

Scenarios,  plays,  manuscripts,  etc-,  carefully  edited,  re- 
vised, corrected,  typewritten  and  sold.  We  supply  motion 
picture  news  and  photographs  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers. 


REEL  LIFE 


Thirty-three 


“Our  Mutual  Girl,”  in  the  Seventeenth  Reel,  revisits  her  old  home  in  the  country. 
Here  you  get,  to  its  full — the  fascination  of  the  personality  of  the  Mutual  Girl 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  amazing  success  of  the  Mutual  Girl  Series. 

You  see  in  this  reel  more  plainly  than  ever  why  people  fall  in  love  with  the 
Mutual  Girl — why  once  they  see  her,  they  come  again  and  again. 

It  isn’t  what  she  does — (though  there’s  always  great  interest  in  that). 

Or  what  she  sees  (though  everybody  is  interested  in  that). 

It  is  what  she  Is. 

There  are  mighty  few  film  pictures  in  the  world  that  bring  people  week  after  week. 
Pictures  the  best  people  make  up  parties  to  go  and  see. 

The  Mutual  Girl  Series  is  one  of  them. 

Really  a feature,  it  comes  only  as  a part  of  the  Regular  Mutual  Service. 


Our  Mutual  Girl  Series,  remarkable  as  it  is — is  but  an  incident  that  in- 
dicates how  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  is  working  always  for  the  benefit  of  the 
exhibitor. 

It  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd  in  the  real  progressiveness  that  makes  for 
box  office  receipts  that  are  steady  and  strong. 

Is  it  the  War  in  Mexico? 

Mutual  got  it. 

Is  it  the  greatest  of  Directors — 

Griffith — Sennet — I nee — Lonergan — Ayres  ? 

Mutual  Movies  are  the  only  ones  they  direct. 

Is  it  helpful  advertising  and  selling  suggestions  for  exhibitors? 

Mutual  has  the  greatest  Press  Bureau  in  the  world — ready  to  give  every  exhibitor 
special  help. 

Is  it  posters  that  pull — or  a magazine  to  interest  your  patrons? 

Mutual  is  ahead  of  the  procession. 

Exhibitors  tell  us  that  being  ahead  pays. 
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NOTE 


AMERICAN 

RELIANCE 

THANHOUSER 


MAJESTIC 

KOMIC 

PRINCESS 


ROYAL 
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KAY-BEE 

OOMINO 

BEAUTY 


AND 

MUTUAL 

WEEKLY 


Thirty-four 


REEL  LIFE 


For  the  Benefit  of  All 
the  Exhibitors  the 
Mutual  Offices  will 

Distribute  “The  Million 
Dollar  Mystery" 

The  Syndicate  Film  Corporation,  issuing 
“THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  MYSTERY,” 
have  secured  the  tremendous  shipping  and 
renting  facilities  of  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration for  this  special  Thanhouser  serial. 
That  means  that  every  Mutual  office  in  the 
country  will  help  you  get  every  issue  of 
“THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  MYSTERY” 
on  time  and  in  good  order.  Address  re- 
quests for  booking,  though,  to  Syndicate 
Film  Corporation,  Room  1421,  71  West  23rd 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  particular  at- 
tention. They  will  then  send  it  to  their 
special  representative  in  your  territory,  who 
will  co-operate  with  the  nearest  Mutual  of- 
fice to  have  your  needs  properly  and 
promptly  looked  after. 

Very  soon  we  shall  print  the  names  of 
new  papers  that  have  agreed  to  print  the 
story  of  “THE  MILLION  DOLLAR 
MYSTERY,”  while  the  theatres  are  show- 
ing it.  YOU  WILL  BE  STRUCK  DUMB 
BY  THEIR  IMPORTANCE  AND 
STANDING!  Each  is  the  best  newspaper 
in  its  community.  Every  exhibitor  of  the 
serial,  therefore,  combines  Thanhouser 
prestige  and  Harold  MacGrath  prestige 
with  BIG  NEWSPAPER  PRESTIGE. 
No  wonder  they  will  crowd  their  theatres 
week  after  week  RIGHT  THROUGH 
THE  SUMMER.  No  wonder  the  three 
largest  New  York  picture-vaudeVille  cir- 
cuits are  -fighting  like  mad  for  booking  this 
very  minute! 


THE  MILLION  DOLLAR 
m MYSTERY'S 
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The  Terrible  Colorado  La- 
bor Troubles  Suggest 
“THE  STRIKE” 

While  reports  of  the 
bloodshed  attendant  on  the 
Colorado  mine  strike  are 
filling  the  papers,  book 
“THE  STRIKE.”  It’s  the 
Thanhouser  two-reeler  just 
issued  that  solves  the  en- 
tire labor  problem.  Con- 
ciliation, in  strikes,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  thing — there 
wouldn’t  be  any  strikes 
then ! Well,  cash  in  on 
the  present  tremendous  in- 
terest in  the  Colorado  war 
and  benefit  the  community 
at  the  same  time.  “THE 
STRIKE”  features  Muriel 
Ostriche  and  Morris  Foster, 
assisted  by  a splendid  cast, 
including  Fan  Bourke, 
Morgan  Jones,  Eric  Jewett, 
Joseph  Sparks,  George 
Welch,  Claude  Cooper  and 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Cooper.  Henry 
Harrison  Lewis  produced 
this  two-reeler,  from  the 
scenario  by  Carl  Gregory. 
The  most  dramatic  and 
tense  mob  scenes  shown  in 
a film  in  many  months  are 
in  this. 


■ u. 


The  New  “Regular”  Reels 
Include  a DIPLOMATIC 

FREE  LANCE  Feature 

Sunday,  May  10th  — 
“LOST,  A UNION  SUIT,” 
is  another  Mignon  Ander- 
son comedy  you’ll  remem- 
ber long.  It’s  one  succession 
of  laughs.  Miss  Mignon 
was  never  so  irresistible ! 
With  her  are  Morris  Fos- 
ter, John  Rhinehardt,  Janet 
Clendenning,  Carey  Hast- 
ings and  Boyd  Marshall, 
“the  handsomest  man  in 
pictures.” 

Tuesday,  May  12th  — 
“THE  MOHAMMEDAN 
CONSPIRACY”  is  the 
newest  story  in  the  series 
that  is  attaining  even  more 
popularity  in  the  films  than 
it  did  in  the  magazines — 
Adventures  of  a Diplomatic 
Free  Lance,  from  the  Blue 
Book.  With  James  Cruze, 
Flo  La  Badie,  Justus  D. 
Barnes,  and  Arthur  Bower, 
as  in  the  other  install- 
ments. TWO  REELS. 

Friday,  May  15th — NO 
RELEASE,  because  of 
two-reeler  of  preceding  re- 
lease day. 


Thanhouser  Film  Corporation 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  NEW  YORK 


REEL  LIFE 


Thirty-five 


The  PRINCESS  Players 


OFFER 

“IN  HER  SLEEP” 

A Drama  out  of  the  Ordinary 

WITH 

MURIEL  OSTRICHE 

(youngest  of  leading  women) 

MORGAN  JONES 

MADELINE  FAIRBANKS 

CHARLEY  HORAN 

Mrs.  ARTHUR  ELLERY 

Released  Friday,  May  15 


Komics  Komics 

Comedy  pictures  are  as  indispensable  to  a well  balanced  theatre 
program  as  is  the  comic  supplement  to  a Sunday  newspaper. 

The  demand  for  Komic  pictures  will  bring 

on  May  1 0 the  First  of  Notable  Array 

“THE  SCENE  OF  HIS  CRIME” 

and 

“A  RACE  FOR  A BRIDE” 

This  is  a screaming  split-reel  comedy.  In  “The  Scene  of  His  Crime” 
are  seen  the  popular  fun-makers  Tod  Browning,  Tammany  Young  and 
Fay  Tincher.  “A  Race  for  a Bride”  is  an  unusual  Grand  Prix  comedy. 


Thirty-six 


REEL  LIFE 


OUT 
SOON 

Our  MUTUAL  Girl 

WEEKLY 

A New  and  Artistic  Publication  showing 
in  detail  the  costly  Gowns  and  Hats  the 
“ Mutual  Girl  ” is  wearing  in  the  Pictures 

ALSO 

THE  ULTRA  FASHIONABLE  HATS  AND  GOWNS 
DESIGNED  FOR  NEW  YORK  S SMART  SET 

Pit  cannot  be  purchased  but  can  be! 

| had  free  at  all  theatres  where  the  | 

Mutual  Girl''  Pictures  are  shown 

It  Will  Contain  the  Current  Story  of 
“OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL” 

BY  A WORLD- FAMED  AUTHOR 

Together  with  a Dress-Pattern  of 
The  Dernier  Cri  in  Paris  Modes 

The  Cover  Drawn  by 

A GREAT  ARTIST 

IS  A LIFE  STUDY  OF 

“Our  Mutual  Girl” 


REEL  LIFE 


Thirty-seven 


COMING  COMING 

“THE  MOUNTAIN  RAT” 

Produced  Under  the  Direction  of 

JAMES  KIRKWOOD 


Reliance  Special  Feature  in  Four  Parts 


The  Story 

Written  by  Mary 
Rider  Mechtold,  a 
well-known  short 
story  writer,  whose 
fiction  works  ap- 
pear regular’y  in  the 
magazines. 


THE  CAST 

Douglas  Williams 

His  Sweetheart 

Nell,  “The  Mountain  Rat” 

Steve  

The  Result 

A real  feature, 
worthy  of  the  name, 
and  worthy  of  every 
foot  of  its  length.  It 
will  appeal  to  all. 


ALL  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS 

may  be  found  in  this  picture.  It  is  a vivid  visualization  of  a 
story  which  contains  gripping  heart  interest  and  plenty  of 
action.  The  players  have  four  real  stars  among  their  number. 

And  there  is  nothing  of  the  trite  in  the  Western  atmosphere. 
Produced,  by  the  way,  in  California. 


Reliance  Motion  Picture  Co. 

STUDIOS — 29  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City 
537  Riverdale  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Thirty-eight 


REEL  LIFE 


Features  to  Suit 


“The  Battle  of  Gettysburg” 

The  greatest  of  war  plays  has  always  been  played  to  return  dates.  5 Reels 

“Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Egypt” 

This  play  is  so  artistic  it  will  make  friends  for  any  theatre  where  shown. 
It  has  been  highly  praised  by  laymen  and  clergy.  4 Reels 

“The  Great  Leap” 

Is  having-  long  runs  in  New  York.  It  is  in  great  demand  everywhere.  One 
day’s  booking  will  never  satisfy  your  patrons.  Everybody  will  want  to  see  it. 
It  thrills.  You  will  have  to  repeat.  4 Reels 

“Sapho” 

Success  has  followed  this  6 Reel  Picture  wherever  shown.  It  packs  the  houses 
and  everybody  goes  away  feeling  satisfied. 

“Seeing  South  America 

with  Colonel  Roosevelt” 

A most  interesting  chapter  in  the  Colonel’s  life,  with  many  scenes  of  the  streets 
and  harbors  of  Brazil.  Three  reels  have  been  released. 

“Robin  Hood” 

Brilliant  photography,  wonderful  scenic  effects  and  a picture  that  holds  your 
interest  from  beginning  to  end.  More  pleasing  than  the  play  itself.  4 Reels 

“Zu  Zu,  The  Band  Leader” 

Only  two  reels  but  so  side-splitting  that  one  could  hardly  stand  more. 

“Gangsters” 

Has  held  the  boards  at  Weber’s  Theatre  for  a long  run.  It  is  destined  for  long 
runs  everywhere.  The  New  York  American  says  “It  is  a great  lesson  for  all.” 

“Frou  Frou” 

A strong  play  in  four  reels  from  the  French.  Maude  Fealy  gives  great  strength 
to  this  play. 

CONTINENTAL  FEATURE 

29  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


REEL  LIFE 


Thirty-nine 


Every  Taste 


“Moths” 


Four  reels  of  intense  interest,  adapted  from  the  famous  story  of  the  same  name. 


“Ruy  Bias” 


Victor  Hug'o’s  works  have  been  read  the  world  over.  This  is  one  of  his  strongest 
stories,  played  for  the  screen  in  three  reels. 

“Legend  of  Provence” 

This  is  only  four  reels  but  could  have  been  five,  it  is  so  very  interesting. 


“Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Ward” 

Brilliantly  Played  by  Florence  La  Badie  and  James  Cruze 


4 Reels 


“Mexican  War  Pictures” 

With  General  Villa.  By  special  contract  with  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

“The  Floor  Above” 

is  the  first  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  Story  to  be  shown  on  the  Screen.  Contains  a 
puzzle  that  would  baffle  Sherlock  Holmes  or  Arsene  Lupin. 

“The  Battle  of  the  Sexes”  or  the  Single  Standard 

Staged  by  that  Genuis  of  the  Photodrama,  Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith. 

“The  Dishonored  Medal” 

is  a drama  of  romance  and  retribution,  combining-  military  effects  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Far  East.  Staged  by  W.  Christy  Cabanne  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  D.  W.  Griffith. 

“Home  Sweet  Home” 

The  greatest  Picture  ever  made.  The  largest  all-star  cast  ever  seen  in 
a picture.  Another  Griffith  Triumph.  See  Cast,  Inside  Back  Cover. 

FILM  CORPORATION 

ALL  MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 


Forty 


REEL  LIFE 


Monday,  May  11th— THE  KEYSTONE  COMPANY  will  release  the 
one-reel  comedy  FINNIGAN’S  BOMB. 

Wednesday,  May  13th— THE  BRONCHO  COMPANY  will  release 
another  one  of  the  Adventures  of  Shorty  Series  in  which 
“SHORTY”  HAMILTON  is  being  featured,  SHORTY’S 
STRATEGY. 

Thursday,  May  14th— THE  KEYSTONE  COMPANY  will  release  one 
of  those  screaming  rural  farces,  DOWN  ON  THE  FARM. 

Thursday,  May  14th — THE  DOMINO  COMPANY  will  release  another 
one  of  Walter  Edward’s  great  productions,  FOREST  VAM- 
PIRES. In  this  is  being  featured  CLARA  WILLIAMS — 
BARNEY  SHERRY— (The  Irish  Prince)  and  WALTER  ED- 
WARDS himself. 


Friday,  May  15th— THE  KAY-BEE  COMPANY  will  release  IN  THE 
COW  COUNTRY,  a western  episode.  In  this  MISS  ENID 
MARKEY,  CHARLES  RAY  and  ROY  LAIDLAW  are  featured. 

Saturday  May  16th— THE  KEYSTONE  COMPANY  will  release  an- 
other one  of  “KEYSTONE  MABEL”  Comedies  entitled  MABEL’S 
NERVE. 


PHOTOS. 

8 by  10  Photos  of  Players  mentioned  below  can  be  had  by  sending  to 
the  Publicity  Dept.  15  cents  for  one;  50  cents  for  sets  of  four; 
$1.00  for  sets  of  eight. 


MABEL  NORMAND 
MACK  SENNETT 
CHARLES  CHAPLIN 
ROSCOE  ARBUCKLE 
TSURU  AO  K I 
ROY  LAIDLAW 


CLARA  WILLIAMS 
CHARLES  RAY 
RICHARD  STANTON 
BARNEY  SHERRY 
MILDRED  HARRIS 
JAY  HUNT 


Set  of  “KEYSTONE  MABEL”  NORMAND  in  four  different  poses,  50c. 


LONGACRE  BUILDING  42g4SLBWAY  NEWYORK 

0OMlNo 


Coming 

Soon 


Greatest  of  ALL-STAR  Film  Features,  an 
adaptation  by  D.  W.  Griffith,  of  the  life 
works  and  death  of  the  Author  of  the  Song 
that  has  Reached  All  Hearts 

HOME  SWEET  HOME 

This  is  the  First  D.  W.  Griffith  Release,  . V : 
Under  the  Banner  of  the 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

Embracing  the  Entire  Acting  Staffs  of  the 

RELIANCE  and  MAJESTIC  Companies 
Including  the  Following  ALL-STAR  Cast: 


u 
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JAMES  KIRKWOOD 
HENRY  WALTHALL 
ROBERT  HARRON 
DONALD  CRISP 
RALPH  LEWIS 
OWEN  MOORE 
EDWARD  DILLON 
JOHN  DILLON 
EARLE  FOXE 
COURTENAY  FOOTE 
JACK  PICKFORD 
SPOTTISWOODE  AITKEN 
GEORGE  SEIGMANN 


BLANCHE  SWEET 
MAE  MARSH 
LILLIAN  GISH 
DOROTHY  GISH 
IRENE  HUNT 
MIRIAM  CbOPER 
MARY  ALDEN 
FAY  TINCHER 
TEDDY  SAMPSON 
MRS.  CROWELL 
W.  E.  LAWRENCE 
F.  A.  TURNER 
W.  H.  LONG 


In  5 Reels 


At  Prices"  Within 
The  Reach  of  All 
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Keep  this  Cover  as  Your  Memorandum  of 


The  Sure  Way  To  Make  Money 


Book  These  Feature  Photodramas  and  Your  Theatre  Must 
Necessarily  Become  the  Recognized  High-Class  House  of  Your 
Neighborhood. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE 


THE  B 


♦ » ♦ » 

DISHONORED 

MEDAL 


4 Reels.  Romance  and  War  Blended  in  a Drama  of  Extraor- 
dinary Emotional  Force. 


Released  This  Week.  Direct  from  New  York  Theatre 


TTLE  OF 
SEXES 


In  5 Reels.  Staged*  by  D.  W.  Griffith.  Star  Company,  includ- 
ing Robert  Harron,  Lillian  Gish,  Donald  Crisp,  Mary  Alden, 
Fay  Tincher  and  Owen  Moore.  Greatest  Domestic  Heart-Inter- 
est Drama  Ever  Produced. 
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OR  ABOVE 


(4  REELS) 


THE  GANGSTERS  of  NEW  YORK 


(4  REELS)  and 


GREAT  LEAP 

• (4  REELS) 


Booked  through  Continental  and 
Mutual  Exchanges 
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5 Cents 


A MAGAZINE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


MARY  ALDEN — Reliance 


July  11 


“MOONSHINE  MOLLY ’’-Majestic 


1914 


THOS.  H.  INCE 

Presents 

The  W rath  of  the  Gods 

OR,  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SAKURA  JIMA 

6 PARTS 

Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  seen!  Pandemonium,  thrilling 
and  superb!  Lava  flowing!  Houses  crumbling! 
Villages  burning!  The  typhoon  at  sea. 

The  Most  Wonderful  Picture  Ever  Made  in  America 


ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  THE  FILM 

Released  Through  Continental  and  Mutual  Exchanges 

New  York  Motion  Picture  Corporation 

Longacre  Building,  42nd  St.  and  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


REEL  LIFE 


One 


'ee  Americans  I 

FLYING  "A"  FEATURE  FILMS 


An  Intense  Two  Part  Society 
Dram-a  Replete  with  — 

Hu  man  Interest-. 

One, Three  and  Six  Sheet 

Attractive  Lithographs 

Release, 

Mon  July  20, 1Q14- 
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AMERICAN 

BEAUTY 


“Her  ‘Really'  Mother 

Featuring  MARGARITA  FISCHER 

A Sociological  Drama  with  heart  interest  and  a strong  moral. 
Under  direction  of  Harry  Pollard. 

Release  Tuesday,  July  21,  1914 


“Business  vs.  Love” 


A Domestic  Drama  of  unusual  fascinating  power.  Under  direction  of  Sydney  Ayres. 

Release  Wednesday,  July  22,  1914 


Two 


REEL  LIFE 


“The  Veteran’s 
Sword” 

WITH 

Muriel  Ostriche 

(YOUNGEST  OF  LEADING  WOMEN) 

Boyd  Marshall 

AND  

Princess  Players 

A Hero’s  Sword  is  the 
Theme  around  which  re- 
volves a wondrously 
romantic  story. 

Released  Friday,  July  17th 


NO  METHOD  THAT  WE  KNOW 

would  build  up  so  great  a business  in  repair  supplies,  as  the  sale  of  a machine  made  of 
lead  composition  parts,  but  we  prefer  the  good  will  and  continuous  benefit  that  will  re- 
sult from  the  sale  of  a machine  made  with  a rigid  iron,  dust-proof  frame,  and  solid  steel 
parts,  such  as  is  found  in  the  1914  Motiograph,  to  be  seen  AT  DAYTON,  during  the  con- 
vention beginning  July  6th.  Let  us  show  you  the  hardened  parts,  the  wearing  qualities, 
the  excellent  Arc  Lamp,  and  the  reasons  why  the  Motiograph  is  the  machine  to  buy. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  OPTICAL  MFG.  CO. 

564  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

EASTERN  OFFICE  WESTERN  OFFICE 

21  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


A 48  Typhoon  Multiblade  Blower  has 

sixteen  blades;  ordinary  exhaust  fans 
hare  only  six.  It  Is  the  blades  cf 
a fan  that  do  the  business. 


•Ventilation-Heating 

Heating  and  cooling  problem  revolutionized  by  Ty- 
phoon System. 

You  keep  cool  in  front  of  a desk  fan  not  in  back ; apply 
this  common  sense  and  blow  the  air  into  your  theatre. 

A Typhoon  Tubular  Air  Warmer  will  heat  and  ven- 
tilate at  the  same  time. 

The  low  price  of  effective  apparatus  will  surprise  you. 
Catalogue  RL  gives  information. 

THE  TYPHOON  FAN  CO. 

1544  Broadway  New  York  City 
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6 Wonderful  Reels 

ACTIO 

6000  feet  of  film  without  a single 
superfluous  inch — an  uninterrupted 
marvel  of  incessant  throbbing,  vital 
GRIFFITH  big  scenes ! 

such  is 

Home  Sweet  Home 

The  Veritable  Master- work  of  the  Master 

D.  W.  GRIFFITH 

A PHOTODRAMA  of  appealing,  world-wide  sentiment  rendered  into  a series  of  soul-stirring 
incidents — First,  the  romantic,  tragic  and  adventurous  life  of  John  Howard  Payne,  author  of 
“Home  Sweet  Home” — Then,  three  thrilling  episodes  showing  how  the  magic  thought  of  home 
is  the  dominant  force  in  moments  of  extreme  temptation,  anguish  and  heart-rending  calamity — A heart 
drama  of  mighty,  profound  struggles  for  love  and  life. 

now  being  released  by  the 

Continental  Feature  Film  Corp. 

29  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  AND  ALL  MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 


Other  Pulling  Continental  Features  Are: 


The  Battle  of  Gettysburg” 

“Ruy  Bias” 

“The  Floor  Above” 

5 Reels 

3 Reels 

4 Reels 

Joseph  in  the 

Land  of 

“Legend  of  Provence” 

“The  Battle  of  the  Sexes” 

Egypt” 

• 4 Reels 

5 Reels 

4 Reels 

“Sapho” 

“The  Dishonored  Medal” 

The  Great  Leap” 

6 Reels 

4 Reels 

4 Reels 

“Seeing  South  America  with 

“The  Mountain  Rat” 

Gangsters” 

Colonel  Roosevelt” 

4 Reels 

4 Reels 

3 Reels 

“Dope”  6 Reels 

‘Frou  Frou” 

“Robin  Hood” 

“Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Ward” 

4 Reels 

4 Reels 

4 Reels 

Moths” 

“Zu,  Zu,  The  Band 

“Wrath  of  the  Gods” 

4 Reels 

Leader”  2 Reels 

6 Reels 

Four 
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OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY  AS  A 
BUSINESS  GETTER 

This  is  a letter  reproduced  from  among  many.  It  is  selected  because  of  its  practical  value  to 
exhibitors  everywhere.  Read  it  carefully. 


Stevens 

Brothers. 

Proprietors 


IWplr's  (Ehcatri' 

SMITH  CENTER'S  JOY  SPOT 


South 

Main 

Street 


Presenting 

A Motion  Picture  Show  Out  of  the  Ordinary 
Featuring  Our  Music  and  Effects 


Smith  Center,  Kansas,  June  11th,  1914* 


Dear  Madam: 


Commencing  Friday,  June  12th,  the  day  we 
show  "Our  Mutual  Girl,"  and  continuing  thereafter 
every  Friday,  we  will  present  each  lady  attending 
our  theatre  this  night,  with  a copy  of  the  "Mutual 
Girl  Weekly  Magazine"  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

"Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  Magazine"  is  a 
new  and  artistic  16-page  publication  showing  in 
detail  the  costly  gowns  and  hats  the  Mutual  Girl 
is  wearing  in  the  pictures.  Also  ultra  fashionable 
hats  and  gowns  designed  for  New  York's  Smart  Set. 

It  will  contain  the  current  story  of 
"Our  Mutual  Girl"  by  a world-famed  author,  and  a 
coupon  which  will  aid  you  in  securing  a May  Manton 
Pattern  FREE.  Our  Mutual  Girl  also  writes  an 
interesting  letter  to  her  Girl  Friends. 

On  the  front  cover  will  be  a new  drawing 
of  Our  Mutual  Girl  each  week  by  well  known  artists. 

This  magazine  cannot  be  purchased  but  can  be  had 
FREE  at  our  theatre  every  Friday  night,  and  the 
issue  will  be  one  week  in  advance. 

Please  note,  there  is  surely  no  other  way 
of  seeing  the  metropolis  New  York  City,  from  so 
many  view  points  and  so  delightfully,  as  through 
„ the  eyes  of  Our  Mutual  Girl. 

Trusting  to  see  you  at  our  theatre  on  Friday, 
June  12th,  and  that  you  will  appreciate  the  first 
copy  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  Magazine,  we  are 


Yours  truly. 


Stevens  Brothers  are  practical  business  men.  They  are  successful  business  men.  Write  to  Our  Mutual 
Weekly,  29  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  and  get  in  line  with  the  newest  and  the  best  business  builder  in  tne 
Motion  Picture  field.  The  cost  is  small.  The  returns  are  large. 


A MAGAZINE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 
29  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Stuyvesant  683 


Five  Cents — $2.50  a Year  TTTTV  11  1Q1J.  MORE  THAN 

Vol.  IV,  No.  17  JLLI  A1>  30,000  THIS  WEEK 


“Far  Above  the  Busy  Humming  of  the  Distant  Town 


Probably  no  hotel  is  better  known  than  is  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  It  has  been  sung  in  many  a music- 
hall  and  comic  opera  ditty,  it  has  been  the  setting  for  many  a scene  in  drama  and  comedy,  and  it  is 
the  rendezvous  for  ever  so  many  visitors  to  and  residents  of  New  York.  So  Margaret’s  luncheon  party 
writh  Dunbar,  chaperoned  by  her  aunt,  on  the  Waldorf  roof  holds  many  points  of  scenic  as  wTell  as  other 
interest. 


Six 


REEL  LIFE 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  AND  SUCH 


DO  you  ever  stop  to  analyze  your  emotions?  To  ask 
yourself  what  gives  you  this  feeling  or  that?  To  find 
out  why  some  action,  that  seemed  to  you  very  inconsiderable 
when  you  performed  it,  brought  such  a pleasurable  glow 
to  your  heart  and  made  your  eyes  a little  brighter  and 
your  step  a‘ little  lighter? 

Of  course  you  have,  at  sundry  and  divers  times.  And  so 
you  know  that  there  is  no  emotion  so  pleasant  as  that  which 
results  from  service  to  others.  You  have  realized  that  be- 
ing of  use  in  the  world  is  about  the  most  fecund  source  of 
satisfaction. 

Well,  Reel  Life  is,  of  course,  an  inanimate  thing.  But 
back  of  it  is  personality.  Back  of  it  are  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  who  want  to  be  of  service  to  you.  It  would 
be  a thing  comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment  to  get 
out  a paper  that  suited  them.  But  that  is  not  their  ambition. 

Reel  Life — in  itself  and  as  the  representative  of  these 
minds  unknown  to  you  in  person — wishes  to  be  of  value 
to  you.  It  desires  to  lend  such  assistance  as  is  within  its 
scope  and  power.  It  wants  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  aris- 
ing from  service  to  others. 

To  accomplish  these  things  it  must  hear  from  you.  To 
keep  that  common  touch  so  necessary  if  proper  service  is 
to  be  rendered,  it  needs  your  help,  your  knowledge,  above 
all,  your  criticisTn.  It  is  a relatively  easy  thing  to  get  out 
of  step  with  one’s  public  when  one  is  in  New  York  and  the 
public  is  largely  elsewhere. 

So  Reel  Life  earnestly  asks  you  to  send  in  your  problems 
of  program,  of  advertising,  of  attendance,  of  projection, 
and  similar  details  in  the  hope  that  you  will  permit  it  to 
be  a real  aid  to  you.  

The  Brooklyn  Times  is  tremendously  interested  in  the 
mysterious  murder  of  Mrs.  Bailev  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Carman  at  Freeport.  Also  The  Times  has  a very  succinct 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  Keystone  police  force  and  an 
equally  good  angle  on  the  force  of  Freeport.  For,  on 
July  3,  it  said : 

“When  the  Freeport  police  get  through  with  the  Carman- 
Bailey  case  they  will  be  in  line  for  the  uniformed  force  of 
the  Keystone  Film  Company.” 


At  the  Twenty-third  Street  (New  York)  Mutual  Ex- 
change they  are  laughing  over  this  one : 

The  day  before  The  Fourth  Exhibitor  Hick  walked  up 
to  the  reel  counter: 

“I  want  ‘The  Battle  of  the  Sexes’  for  to-morrow,  The 
Fourth,”  he  said. 

“Sorry,  but  we  can’t  give  you  a print  for  to-morrow,” 
condoled  the  exchange  man.  “However,  we  can  let  you 
have  it  on  Monday.” 

“No  good  to  me  then,”  declared  the  exhibitor.  “What 
I want  is  a smashing  film  with  lots  of  blood  and  gunpowder 
in  it  for  my  Fourth  of  July  patrons.” 

When  it  was  carefully  explained  to  Mr.  Hick  that  “The 
Battle  of  the  Sexes,”  one  of  D.  W.  Griffith’s  master  produc- 
tions, did  not  contain  even  a cap  pistol  duel  the  exhibitor 
stalked  indignantly  away. 


George  O.  Monroe,  proprietor  of  the  Monroe  Theatre. 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  writes  us  a letter  that  carries  a hint  of 
usefulness  to  fellow-exhibitors : 

“I  am  changing  the  name  of  theatre,  which  has  been 


known  as  ‘The  Clune,’  to  ‘The  Monroe.’  I am  a Mutual  ex- 
hibitor and  am  using  Reel  Life  every  Tuesday  night  in  my 
theatre  as  a souvenir  for  the  ladies.  I might  state  that 
the  free  distribution  of  Reel  Life  to  the  ladies  has  proven 
a business  getter  with  me.  My  best  wishes  for  Reel  Life.” 


More  attention  than  ever  before  now  is  paid  to  the 
details  of  motion  pictures.  You  do  not  see  repeating 
rifles  used  in  Civil  War  plays  as  you  once  did,  and 
coal  miners  no  longer  wear  patent  leather  shoes.  This  atten- 
tion to  detail  does  not  mean  that  melodramas  are  to  be  seen 
no  more,  and  it  does  not  mean  that  the  humorous  poet  is  not 
to  find  subjects  for  his  pen  or  that  all  elements  of  the  absurd 
are  to  be  eliminated. 

The  average  person  who  goes  to  the  theatre,  whether  to 
witness  a wordless  drama  or  to  listen  as  well  as  see,  insists 
that  all  shall  end  happily,  that  the  hero  finally  shall  van- 
quish the  villain.  To  attain  this  end  the  probabilities  may 
have  to  suffer.  But  if  the  result  is  pleasing  to  those  who 
hand  in  their  money  at  the  box  office,  who  has  the  right 
to  find1  fault? 

Moving  picture  theatres  are  run  for  the  sublime  and  le- 
gitimate object  of  making  money  and  to  do  so  they  must 
give  the  public  what  the  public  wants.  As  the  taste  of  the 
public  changes  the  character  of  the  film  offerings  will 
change.  

And  in  these  days  of  fidelity  to  the  facts,  it  is  proper, 
even  compulsory,  in  fairness,  to  call  attention  to  “The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery.” 

Director  Hansell,  during  the  filming  of  The  Mystery, 
sought  to  secure  the  most  striking  outdoor  locations  possible 
for  his  action,  and  the  escape  of  two  members  of  the  Black 
Hundred  at  the  end  of  Part  Two  of  Episode  Two  was 
staged  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  with  Grant’s 
Tomb,  Riverside  Drive,  the  magnificent  apartment  houses 
fronting  the  river,  the  docks  and  river  traffic  of  the  great 
city  showing  clearly  in  the  distance. 

In  the  landing  of  Hargreaves  from  the  steamer  which 
picked  him  up  300  miles  out  at  sea  one  of  the  great  West 
Street  piers  was  used  as  a background  for  the  scene.  Steam- 
ship officials  co-operated  with  President  Hite  of  the  Than- 
houser  Film  Corporation  in  securing  a wonderful  interior 
picture  of  a great  covered  freight  dock  with  thousands  of 
workmen  unloading  a trans-Atlantic  liner’s  cargo.  Auto 
trucks  flash  about  in  the  picture,  while  huge  cranes  lift  tons 
of  freight  from  the  vessel’s  hold  to  the  pier.  In  the  midst 
of  it  all  the  action  of  “The  Million  Dollar  Mystery”  pro- 
ceeds without  interruption. 

In  Part  One  of  Episode  Three  an  ocean  liner,  especially 
engaged  for  the  occasion,  is  used  for  the  consultations  be- 
tween its  bonafide  captain  and  Norton,  and  again  between 
the  captain  and  Countess  Olga,  who  visits  the  ship,  disguised 
as  Florence  Gray.  In  Part  Two  of  Episode  Three  realism 
is  achieved  by  photographing  the  robbery  of  the  wharf  office 
safe  in  the  gloomy  interior  of  a real  steamship  freight  office. 

Part  Two  of  Episode  Three  also  contains  the  famous 
Charity  Ball  scene  in  which  120  Thanhouser  actors  and 
actresses  appear.  The  set  was  designed  especially  for  the 
occasion.  Countess  Olga  and  BrainC  are  seen  among  the 
dancers.  This  scene  should  make  an  especial  appeal  to 
dance  lovers,  as  several  professional  dancers  were  engaged, 
and  the  new  steps  are  splendidly  exhibited. 


E.  R.  L. 
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Two  American  Dramas  and  One  Beauty  Are  Headliners 


(1),  (3)  and  (6):  “The  Other  Train,”  featuring  Margarita  Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard,  (2)  Harry  Von  Meter,  William  Garwood 
and  Vivian  Rich  and  (4)  Messrs,  Garwood  and  Von  Meter  in  “Feast  and  Famine.”  (5)  Winifred  Greenwood  in  “ Youth  and  Art." 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


THE  first  motion  picture  news  correspondent  in  Boston 
to  get  word  of  the  Salem  fire  was  J.  E.  Cooliffge',  the 
Mutual  Weekly  man.  He  made  a record  run  to  the 
stricken  city  in  his  fast  touring  car  and  secured  some  ex- 
cellent and  exclusive  pictures  which  are  released  in  the 
Mutual  Weekly  No.  80.  In  the  same  issue  are  shown  pic- 
tures of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  assas- 
sinated in  Sarajevo.  One  view,  quite  the  most  remarkable 
pictures  of  royalty,  shows  the  Archduke  with  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  and  his  entire  family.  The  successor  to  the 
throne,  the  Archduke  Charles  Francis  and  the  Archduchess 
are  also  shown. 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  (Reel  27) 

By  Arthur  James 
July  20,  1914 


CAST 

Our  Mutual  Girl Norma  Phillips 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  her  aunt Maym  Kelso 

Madge  Travers,  her  friend Madge  Tyrone 

Ada  Taylor,  her  protegee Lillian  Broderick 

Lewis,  her  maid . ...Jesaie  Lewis 

Mme.  Dolores,  the  fortune-teller Bettie  Hudson 

Howard  Dunbar,  the  Man  of  Mystery Edward  Brennan 

Kid  Joseph Oscar  Nye 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  butler James  Ailing 

Dunbar’s  Manservant Makoto  Inokuchi 


While  arranging  Margaret’s  hair,  Lewis,  Our  Mutual 
Girl’s  maid,  drops  a mirror  to  the  floor  and  breaks  it.  The 
maid,  being  superstitious,  is  much  frightened  at  this,  and 
decides  to  go  to  a fortune-teller  to  find  out  what  to  do  about 
the  matter.  Margaret,  becoming  curious  herself,  goes  with 
Madge  Travers  to  see  Madame  Dolores,  a seeress. 

Madame  Dolores  assures  Margaret  that  she  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  incident,  but  warns  her  that  she  is  beset  by 
a grave  danger,  and  should  go  to  the  seaside. 

At  the  Highlands  Margaret  mounts  an  observation  tower 
to  watch  the  ships  out  at  sea.  The  watchman  leaves  at 
sunset  for  the  day,  and,  not  knowing  that  Margaret  is  in 
the  tower,  locks  her  in.  Margaret  manages  to  attract  Dun- 
bar’s attention,  and  the  Man  of  Mystery,  with  bow  and 
arrow,  shoots  a cord  to  her.  A rope  ladder  is  attached  to 
the  cord.  Margaret  then  makes  her  way,  hand  under  hand, 
to  safety. 


BILL’S  JOB— Komic 

By  Paul  West 
July  5,  1914 
CAST 

Bill Tammany  Young  £L 

James  Hadley ; .’. Tod  Browning 

Ethel Fay  Tincher 

Client Andy  Rice 

Bill’s  Father Baldy  Belmont 

Bill’s  Mother Mae  Washington 

Bill,  a fourteen-year-old  *city-bred  boy,  answers  an  ad- 
vertisement for  an  office  boy.  He  finds  a dozen  other  appli- 
cants for  the  place  but  manages  to  trick  them  into  leaving 
in  such-  clever  fashion  that  James  Hadley,  the  young  lawyer 
who  advertised,  is  delighted  and  engages  him  at  once. 

Bill  resolves  to  make  business  for  his  boss  and  corrals 
an  old  man  in  the  hall  who  is  looking  for  a certain  lawyer. 


Despite  the  old  man’s  protests,  Bill  hustles  him  into  Hadley’s 
office  where  the  young  lawyer  quickly  convinces  the  old 
fellow  that  he  is  just  the  man  to  handle  the  important  case. 
Hadley  gets  a liberal  retainer  from  the  corporation  which 
the  old  man  represents  and  handles  the  case  so  well  that  he 
is  appointed  chief  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  concern. 


A COOKED  GOOSE — Thanhouser 

By  Roy  L.  McCardell 
July  5,  1914 
CAST 

Tired  Tompkins Harry  D.  Blakemore 

Dusty  Ways Nolan  Gane 

Dan  McCarthy,  a pompous  cop Mr.  Philips 

Antonio,  an  Italian  peanut  vender Eugene  Redding 

Bill,  turnkey  in  the  town  lockup R.  Robson 

Tired  Tompkins  and  Dusty  Ways,  two  tired  tramps,  steal 
a goose  after  a chase  lasting  many  minutes  and  extending 
over  much  territory.  The  partners  have  the  goose  half 
cooked  in  a vacant  lot,  when  Dan  McCarthy,  the  pompous 
village  policeman,  descends  upon  them  and  marches  both 
of  them  off  to  the  village  jail.  This  done,  the  cop  takes 
the  half  cooked  goose  to  his  home  and  has  his  wife,  Bridget, 
finish  cooking  it. 

With  a begged  nickle  the  hoboes  call  the  policeman  to 
the  telephone  and  then,  while  he  is  busy  trying  to  re- 
establish his  connection  with  central,  Tired  Tompkins  boosts 
Dusty  Ways  up  to  the  window  ledge.  The  policeman  re- 
turns from  the  telephone  just  as  the  hoboes  seize  the  goose. 


THE  OTHER  TRAIN— Beauty 

July  7,  1914 
CAST 

Mary  Baxter Margarita  Fischer 

Rev.  John  Gordon Harry  Pollard 

Station  Agent Perry  Banks 

Harold  Preston Joseph  Harris 

Freddie  Harvey Fred  Gamble 

Manager  of  Circus Frank  Cooley 

Old  and  poor,  Mary  Baxter,  a one-time  popular  actress, 
leaves  her  attic  home  to  board  a train  for  the  poor-house. 
As  she  waits  for  her  train,  her  life  passes  in  review  before 
her.  She  sees  herself  a beautiful  girl  again,  engaged  to 
John  Gordon,  she  .sees  herself  leave  her  New  England  home 
to  go  on  the  stage.  Once  more  she  is  the  petted  star  of  a 
prominent  musical  organization. 

Then  follow  in  quick  succession  scenes  showing  her  rise 
to  fame  and  her  equally  quick  drop  down  hill  when  her 
beauty  begins  to  fade  and  the  managers  are  not  so  eager  for 
her.  She  is  forced  to  accept  minor  parts,  and  soon  even  the 
meanest  parts  are  denied  her.  The  vision  fades.  She  sits 
again  in  the  station  waiting-room.  Her  head  falls  back 
against  the  wall.  In  a series  of  pictures  the  spirit  of  John 
Gordon  enters,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  long  ago,  and 
carries'  off  the  soul  of  the  little  old  woman. 


THE  ONLY  CLUE— Majestic 

July  7,  1914 
CAST 

Jim  Broughton Eugene  Pallette 

The  Detective R.  A.  Walsh 

The  Wife Irene  Hunt 

Jim  Broughton  quarrels  with  Tom  Collins  and  knocks 
Tom  against  the  curb.  Jim  believes  he  has  killed  him,  and 

(Continued  Overleaf) 
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Tense  Drama  and  Intense  Comedy  from  the  Majestic  Studios 


. 

1 1 

: 1 
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(1)  W.  A.  Lawrence  and  Dorothy  Gish.  (3)  Dorothy  Gish,  Blanche  Sweet  and  Miv.  Crowell,  and  (4)  Blanche  Sweet  and  Dorothy 
Gish  %n  “The  Painted  Lady.”  (2)  Francelia  Billington,  George  Seigmann  and  Dark  Cloud  in  “A  Red  Man’s  Heart.”  (5)  Mae  Marsh 
(8)  “The  Suffragette  Postmistress.”  (7)  Mae  Gaston,  “Tammany”  Young,  “ Baldy ” Belmont  and  Fay  Tincher  in  “Leave  It  to  Smiley  ” 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


robs  a detective  to  get  money  to  flee.  The  detective  deter- 
mines to  “get”  the  man  who  robbed  his  house,  feeling  sure 
he  can  identify  him  by  a long  scar  and  a twisted  finger  on 
his  left  hand.  Years  pass.  Broughton  has  married  and  is 
happy  when  the  detective,  passing  through  the  foundry  in 
which  he  works,  thinks  he  recognizes  Broughton.  Brough- 
ton, in  desperation,  plunges  his  hand  into  a mold  of  molten 
metal,  and  thus  destroys  the  detective’s  only  clue. 


THE  SUBSTITUTE— Thanhouser  (Two  Reels) 

\ By  Philip  Lonergan 

'*  - July  7,  1914 


CAST 

Ruth  Sinclair  ) 

Ann  Haggerty  j 

Mrs.  Sinclair 

Bull  Haggerty 

Ralph  Foster,  a young  Westerner 
Doctor  Stanley 


Mignon  Anderson 

....  Miss  Hastings 
...John  Lehnburg 

Nolan  Gane 

Arthur  Bauer 


Grieving  over  the  death  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
a wealthy  widow,  loses  her  mind.  After  trying  a dozen 
other  expedients  to  restore  her  reason,  the  widow’s  phy- 
sician introduces  Ann  Haggerty,  an  inmate  of  a girl’s 
reformatory,  to  Mrs.  Sinclair  and  tells  her  the  girl  is  her 
daughter.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  when  she  recovers,  refuses  to 
believe  that  her  daughter  has  died  and  takes  Ann  to  her 
heart.  The  girl’s  rascally  brother,  “Bull”  Haggerty, 
learns  of  his  sister’s  good  fortune  and  secures  a position 
as  groom  with  the  Sinclair  family  where  he  blackmails 
his  sister. 

The  girl  finally  triumphs  over  her  fear  of  “Bull,”  de- 
fends Mrs.  Sinclair’s  property  and  retains  the  love  of 
Ralph  Foster,  a young  man  who  visits  Mrs.  Sinclair  from 
the  West.  


THE  FINAL  RECKONING— Broncho 

By  William  H.  Clifford 
July  8,  1914 
CAST 

Lieut  Groves^ Walter  Edwards 

James  Daniels •• Arthur  Jarret 

Lieut.  James J.  Barney  Sherry 

Bob  James L.  R.  Smith 

Mrs.  Groves Gretchen  Lederer 

Mary  Groves Enid  Markey 

James  Daniels,  at  a ball  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  Washington,  pays  marked  attention  to  Mrs.  Groves,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.  Groves.  Daniels  induces  her  to  go  for  a 
short  walk  in  the  gardens.  Lieut.  Groves  misses  his  wife. 
Lieut.  James  tells  him  that  all  Washington  is  gossiping 
about  Daniels’  attention  to  Mrs.  Groves,  and  points  them 
out.  Groves  attacks  Daniels.  In  the  struggle  Daniels’  re- 
volver is  discharged  and  Mrs.  Groves  is  killed. 

Daniels  accuses  Groves,  and  the  latter  is  convicted  of 
shooting  his  wife.  His  friends  aid  him  to  escape.  Years 
later  Daniels,  Indian  Commissioner,  breaks  a treaty  with 
the  Indians.  In  trying  to  escape  from  them  Daniels  is  en- 
tangled in  quicksand.  Groves,  who  has  witnessed  Daniels' 
flight,  creeps  up  close  to  the  quicksands  and  jeers  his  old 
enemy.  

HOW  IZZY  WAS  SAVED— Reliance 


By  Frank  E.  Woods 
July  8,  1914 
CAST 


Izzy * Max  Davidson 

Sadie Billie  West 


Izzv  is  late  for  his  appointment  with  his  sweetheart, 
Sadie.  Sadie  takes  no  excuses  and  accuses  Izzy  of  drinking 


too  much.  Izzy  denies  her  accusation.  He  takes  back  the 
ring  he  has  given  her  and  makes  a night  of  it.  He  takes 
home  a tramp,  who  is  mistaken  by  Sadie’s  friends  for  Izzy. 
Sadie  is  informed  that  her  sweetheart  is  going  to  perdition. 
She  reads  a note  of  Izzy’s,  telling  her  she  will  be  to  blame 
if  he  fills  a drunkard’s  grave. 

Sadie  sends  a messenger  after  the  tramp,  with  a note 
telling  the  supposed  Izzy  that  he  will  be  forgiven  if  he 
returns.  The  tramp  is  puzzled  by  the  note,  but  returns  to 
Izzy’s  home.  The  note  drops  from  the  tramp’s  pocket ; 
Izzy  picks  it  up,  and  a few  minutes  later  is  dashing  madly 
in  the  direction  of  Sadie’s  home. 


FEAST  AND  FAMINE— American 

July  8,  1914 
CAST 

Thomas  Benton Harry  Von  Meter 

Ida  Benton,  his  daughter Vivian  Rich 

Jerrv  Benton,  his  son William  Garwood 

Rogers,  a lawyer Reaves  Eason 

Thomas  Benton,  a kindly  old  clerk,  would  shelter  his  son 
and  daughter  from  the  cruel  knocks  of  the  world.  He  sends 
Jerry  to  a medical  college.  Because  of  her  weak  eyes  he 
keeps  Ida  home. 

Jerry  spends  the  money  allowed  him  by  his  father,  and 
is  obliged  to  return  home.  Benton  is  left  a tidy  sum  by 
his  employer,  and  determines  to  give  his  daughter  a chance 
to  enter  society  upon  it. 

The  young  woman  ruins  her  eyes,  and  her  brother,  who 
has  only  half  finished  his  course,  bemoans  the  fact  that  he 
cannot  perform  the  operation  necessary  for  the  restoration 
of  his  sister’s  sight.  The  elder  Benton  realizes  that  his 
unimportant  decision  really  was  a vital  one.  All  turns  out 
well  in  the  end.  

THE  CURSE  OF  HUMANITY— Domino 

By  William  H Clifford  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
July  9,  1914 
CAST 

Mary  Eyton 1. Elizabeth  Burbridge 

Mrs.  Montgomery Fanny  Midgley 

John  Montgomery Harry  Keenan 

Roger  Montgomery • Charles  Ray 

Thelma /* Thelma  Salter 

Roger  Montgomery,  the  son  of  a wealthy  store  owner,  is 
in  love  with  one  of  his  father’s  cash  girls.  The  elder  Mont- 
gomery is  opposed  to  his  son’s  choice,  and  when  he  learns 
that  Roger  has  married  the  cash  girl,  cuts  him  off.  The 
young  man  loses  job  after  job.  In  a tenement  a daughter  is 
born  to  them.  Montgomery  rapidly  goes  down  hill.  His 
mother,  meanwhile,  has  employed  detectives  to  find  her 
son.  She  comes  on  a barefoot  girl,  and  through  the  child 
finds  her  son  and  effects  a reconciliation. 


THE  FEUD  AT  BEAVER  CREEK— Kay  Bee 

By  J.  B.  Vaughn 
July  10,  1914 


Almirey  Cole.. 

Lishy  Cole 

Marm  Cole 

Tod  Cole 

Jeff  Hurd 

Blossom  Hurd 


CAST 

Rhea  Mitchell 

George  Osborne 

Miss  Ashton 

William  C.  Ehfe 

W.  W.  Campbell 

Thelma  Salter 


The  Hatfields  and  Coles  have  carried  on  a feud  for  gen- 
erations. Jim  Hurd,  of  the  Hatfield  clan,  is  mysteriously 
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shot.  The  Hatfields  plan  vengeance.  Jeff  Hurd,  who  has 
been  neutral  in  the  quarrel,  is  called  upon  to  take  care  of 
his  uncle’s  ranch.  He  meets  Almirey  Cole,  falls  in  love, 
and  marries  her.  It  is  through  their  daughter,  Blossom,  that 
the  feud  finally  is  brought  to  an  end. 


A WIFE  FROM  THE  COUNTRY— Reliance 

By  H.  R.  Durant 
July  10,  1914 
CAST 

jack Jack  Clifford 

His  Father Richard  Cummings 

Mary  Thorner Francelia  Billington 

The  Real  Estate  Man Charles  Cortright 

Jack  Bruce  is  warned  by  his  father  that  unless  he  stops 
dissipating  he  will  be  disinherited.  Bruce,  Sr.,  is  saved 
from  the  hoofs  of  a runaway  team  by  Mary  Thorner.  Bruce 
thinks  the  girl  an  ideal  wife  for  Jack,  and,  upon  his  return, 
urges  Jack  to  visit  her,  telling  him  that  he  will  settle  $100,- 
000  on  him  if  he  marries  her.  Jack  goes  to  the  country  and 
wins  Mary’s  heart.  They  are  married  and  return  to  town. 
Bruce  finally  falls  really  in  love  with  his  wife. 


BLUE  PETE’S  ESCAPE— Reliance  (Two  Reels) 

By  George  Randolph  Chester 
July  11,  1914 

CAST 

Burton Sam  De  Grasse 

Chicago  Red Walter  Long 

Slim Frank  Bennett 

The  Girl Billie  West 

Detective  Burton  mixes  with  crooks  for  years  and  never 
appears  at  headquarters,  and  is  very  successful.  Burton 
proves  of  great  assistance  in  cleaning  up  the  town.  Posing 
as  the  notorious  “Blue  Pete,”  Burton  becomes  friendly  with 
“Chicago  Red.”  “Chicago  Red”  tells  Burton  he  plans  to 
rob  the  Goodall  Construction  Company’s  safe,  and  Burton 
agrees  to  help  him.  “Pittsburg  Slim,”  tramp  friend  of 
“Chicago  Red,”  is  jealous  of  “Blue  Pete,”  and  follows  them 
to  the  scene  of  their  job. 

The  police  capture  “Chicago  Red,”  but  “Blue  Pete”  is 
permitted  to  escape.  “Pittsburg  Slim”  sees  through  the 
trick,  and  when  “Chicago  Red”  also  escapes  the  two  trail 
Burton  to  his  sweetheart’s  home.  The  police  arrive  in  time 
to  capture  “Re*d”  and  “Slim,”  and  Burton  is  saved. 


WRONG  ALL  AROUND— Komic 

July  12,  1914 
CAST 

Mr.  Jones Tod  Browning 

Mrs.  Jones Fay  Tincher 

Mr.  Hicks Baldy  Belmont 

The  father-in-law Tammany  Young 

Spotty  Jones  abuses  his  wife,  and  she  determines  to  be 
revenged.  She  calls  her  mother  to  her  aid.  Jones,  apprised 
of  her  coming,  changes  nameplates  in  the  hall,  and  when 
the  mother-in-law  arrives  she  goes  to  the  wrong  apartment. 
Never  having  seen  her  son-in-law,  she  opens  hostilities  on 
the  occupant  of  the  apartment,  the  hen-pecked  Mr.  Hicks. 
Mrs.  Hicks,  returning  unexpectedly  home,  finds  a strange 
woman  beating  her  husband.  Mrs.  Hicks  is  busy  lambast- 
ing the  intruder  when  the  father-in-law  bursts  open  the 
door  and  sees  Mrs.  Hicks  beating  his  wife. 

Jones  tries  to  square  things,  but  his  explanations  don’t 
clear  him,  and  the  film  ends  with  Jones  attacked  from  all 
sides.  ’ t 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  SAWDUST 
American  (Two  Reels) 

July  13,  1914 
CAST 

Annette,  a circus  rider Winifred  Greenwood 

William  Ward,  a country  boy Ed  Coxen 

Henri  Dupree,  ringmaster George  Field 

Marie,  a circus  rider Charlotte  Burton 

Jealous  of  Annette,  a hoop  jumper  and  bareback  rider, 
Marie,  another  performer,  puts  wires  across  her  rival’s 
hoops.  Annette  falls  and  is  hurt.  William  Ward,  a country 
boy,  takes  an  interest  in  Annette  when  she  is  lying  in  hos- 
pital, apparently  a cripple  for  life.  They  are  married  and 
a baby  girl  is  born  to  them.  A year  later  the  circus  returns, 
and  Annette  is  tempted  to  go  back.  She  appears  at  one 
performance,  but  the  thought  of  her  baby  and  husband 
prevents  her  from  continuing  under  the  big  top. 

This  film  is  reviewed  on  Pages  20  and  21  of  the  July  4 
issue  of  Reel  Life. 


A JOKE  ON  JANE— Beauty 

July  14,  1914 


CAST 

Joseph  Rich 

Jane  Rich,  his  wife. 

Thomas  Wise 

Betty  Wise,  his  wife 

Bobby,  their  child 

Pete,  the  porch  climber 

Policeman 


. . . . Harry  Pollard 
Margarita  Fischer 

Joseph  Harris 

Mary  Scott 

Kathie  Fischer 

Perry  Banks 

Fred  Gamble 


Rich  refuses  to  accompany  his  pretty  wife  to  a party. 
Jane,  peeved  at  his  refusal,  goes  alone.  Rich  determines  to 
teach  her  a lesson.  Emptying  her  jewel  case,  he  calls  in 
Wise,  and  gets  his  friend  to  bind  him.  Wise  tells  his  wife 
of  the  joke,  and  Mrs.  Wise  writes  to  Mrs.  Rich,  telling  her 
not  to  be  surprised  at  the  way  she  finds  her  husband. 

Meanwhile  a burglar  enters  the  Rich  home,  finds  the 
master  of  the  house  securely  bound  and  gagged,  and  pre- 
pares to  carry  off  everything  in  sight.  Mrs.  Rich  returns 
home  and  finds  Pete,  the  burglar,  filling  his  pockets  with 
her  jewels.  After  locking  the  door  she  summons  a patrol- 
man, and  Pete  is  led  off  to  jail. 


THE  OLD  DERELICT— Majestic 

By  Mary  Rider  Mechtold 
July  14,  1914 
CAST 

Foster F.  A.  Turner 

The  Wife Francelia  Billington 

The  son-in-law A.  S.  Clifton 

Foster,  a young  married  man  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, gets  drunk  and  attacks  his  wife  Realizing  that 
he  cannot  control  his  appetite  for  drink,  Foster  settles  all 
his  property  on  his  wife  and  goes  away..  Foster  drifts  to 
the  mines ; his  craving  for  liquor  keeps  him  down.  Through 
all  his  misfortunes  he  clings  to  a little  tin  box  containing  a 
Masonic  emblem.  Thirty  years  pass.  Foster,  changed 
beyond  all  recognition,  returns  to  his  old  home.  He  finds 
that  his  daughter  has  married  and  has  two  pretty  children. 

Foster  saves  the  children  from  being  injured  in  a gun- 
powder explosion,  but  is  mortally  wounded  himself.  The 
derelict  tries  to  conceal  the  trinkets  which  will  identify  him. 
His  son-in-law  discovers  the  old  man’s  secret,  and  destroys 
all  evidence  of  his  identity. 

I . ! ( Continued  Overleaf) 
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(1)  Francelia  Billing  ton,  W.  A.  Ingerberry  and  F.  A.  Kelsey  and  (5)  V ester  Peggt  A.  E.  Allen  and  W.  A.  Ingerberry  in  “The  Saving 
of  Young  Anderson.”  (2)  F.  A.  Turner,  Arthur  Mackley,  Vester  Pegg  and  Richard  Cummings,  (4)  Florence  Crawford , and  (7)  Tester 
Pegg  in  “The  Sheriff  s Prisoner."  (3)  Edna  Mae  Wilson  in  “A  Diamond  in  the  Rough.’’  (6)  Miriam  Cooper,  W.  A.  Lawrence  and  Max 
Davidson  in  “lzzy  and  the  Diamond.” 
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YOUTH  AND  ART— American 

July  15,  1914 


CAST 

Richard  Fane,  an  artist Ed  Coxen 

Lady  Golden,  formerly  Dora  Grey. ..  .Winifred  Greenwood 

Lord  Golden,  a rich  noble... George  Field 

Millie,  maid  to  Lady  Golden Charlotte  Burton 

Butler  to  Lord  Golden John  Steppling 


Wishing  to  have  a portrait  of  his  wife  painted,  Lord 
Golden  employs  Richard  Fane.  When  Fane  and  Lady 
Golden  meet  they  discover  they  have  known  each  other 
before.  Lady  Golden,  once  a poor  girl,  had  forgotten  her 
old  sweetheart  when  success  on  the  stage  brought  many 
offers  of  marriage.  Fane,  torn  by  jealousy,  won  success 
in  his  chosen  field.  

SHORTY  TURNS  JUDGE— Broncho 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  William  H.  Clifford 
July  15,  1914 
CAST 

Shorty Shorty  Hamilton 

Nell  Bond Margaret  Thompson 

Dick  Bell  (Edith  Walls) Enid  Markey 

Jim  Walls Jack  Nelson 

Judge  Folsom Jerome  Storm 

After  deserting  his  wife,  Jim  Walls  drifts  west.  Dis- 
guising herself  as  a boy,  his  wife  follows  and  gets  a job 
as  piano  player,  where  Walls  spends  most  of  his  time.  She 
finds  him  making  love  to  Nell  Bond  one  evening  and  shoots 
him.  Shorty  is  suspected  of  the  crime,  and  flees  to  the 
dugout  of  a friendly  Indian.  There  he  finds  Judge  Folsom. 
Shorty  disguises  himself  as  the  judge,  and  takes  his  place 
on  the  bench,  finds  the  Sheriff  guilty,  and  sentences  him 
to  six  months  on  the  rock  pile.  The  boys  elect  Shorty  to 
the  deposed  Sheriff’s  place. 


HOW  IZZY  STUCK  TO  HIS  POST— Reliance 

July  15,  1914 
CAST 


Izzy Max  Davidson 

Mae Miriam  Cooper 

The  Yegg Vester  Pegg 

The’, father Richard  Cummings 


Izzy  loves  Mae,  the  village  belle.  A yegg,  posing  as  a 
canvasser,  comes  to  town  and  nearly  steals  Mae  away  from 
Izzy.  Izzy  varnishes  a chair  with  quick-drying  glue.  In 
his  absence  .Mae  and  the  yegg  enter  the  store.  Izzy  returns 
and  sits  down  in  the  chair.  Mae  asks  Izzy  to  take  her  home, 
but  Izzy  is  compelled  to  refuse.  Mae  leaves  with  the  yegg. 
Izzy  frees  himself,  but  his  trousers  and  part  of  his  person 
are  left  on  the  chair. 

Afraid  to  pass  through  the  streets,  Izzy  spends  the  night 
in  the  store.  He  is  awakened  shortly  after  midnight  by  the 
yegg  trying  to  break  open  the  safe.  Izzy  captures  the 
yegg,  thereby  becoming  the  town  hero  and  cementing  him- 
self even  more  strongly  in  Mae’s  regard. 


STAR  OF  THE  NORTH— Domino 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  Richard  V.  Spencer 
July  16,  1914 
CAST 

Star  of  the  North Tsuru  Aoki 

Owahtonah  Swallow 

Iron  Heart  White  Star 

Black  Kettle  J.  Frank  Burke 

Jim  Holt  Hershell  Mayall 

Star  of  the  North,  daughter  of  Iron  Heart,  a Sioux  chief, 
is  in  love  with  Owahtonah,  a young  warrior  of  her  own 


tribe.  Iron  Heart,  however,  learns  that  Black  Kettle,  a 
Cheyenne  chief,  wishes  to  marry  his  beautiful  daughter 
and  discourages  Owahtonah.  Black  Kettle  visits  Iron 
Heart  and  the  Sioux  chief  betroths  his  daughter  to  the 
Cheyenne  brave. 

Star  of  the  North  and  Black  Kettle  leave  for  the  latter’s 
village.  On  the  first  night  of  their  journey  a bear  frightens 
the  horses  of  Black  Kettle’s  band  and,  during  the  killing  of 
the  vagrant  bruin,  Star  of  the  North  mounts  one  of  the 
horses  and  steals  off. 

F earing  that  her  father  will  punish  her  for  having  de- 
serted Black  Kettle,  Star  of  the  North  and  her  sweetheart, 
Owahtonah,  leave  the  Sioux  village  and  take  refuge  with 
another  tribe  which  formally  adopts  them. 


A GENTLEMAN  FOR  A DAY — Thanhouser 

By  Philip  Lonergan 
July  17,  1914 
CAST 


Leland,  a little  boy Leland  Benham 

His  Mother,  a seamstress v Ethel  Cooke 

Helen,  who  laughs  at  him. Helen  Badgley 

Leland’s  playmate Roy  Hauck 


Leland  is  spanked  by  his  mother  for  going  in  swimming. 
A rich  little  girl,  passing  in  an  automobile,  laughs  at  him. 
Leland  wishes  he  were  a rich  little  boy.  He  falls  asleep, 
and  dreams  that  his  mother  is  wealthy,  and  that  he  is  sent 
to  a private  school.  There  he  meets  Helen,  the  little  girl 
who  laughed  at  him.  The  boys  who  used  to  play  with  him 
call  him  “Sissy”  now.  Leland  awakes  to  find  it  all  a dream, 
and,  when  his  mother  tells  him  he  can  go  swimming,  he 
runs  joyfully  off  to  join  his  playmates. 

’ 

THE  PENDULUM  OF  FATE 
Thanhouser  (Two  Reels) 

July  21,  1914 


Bess. 

Alice 


Sisters 


CAST 

J May  re  Hall 

{ Ethyle  Cooke 

The  life  guard Morris  Foster 

The  wealthy  banker David  Thompson 

The  old  fisherman Riley  Chamberlin 

Marion,  the  banker’s  daughter Marion  Fairbanks 

Madeline,  the  life  guard’s  daughter Madeline  Fairbanks 


Alice  and  Bess,  two  sisters,  spend  the  summer  at  the 
seashore.  Alice  marries  a wealthy  banker.  Bess  falls  in 
love  with  a lifeguard  who  saves  her.  Feeling  she  has  cut 
herself  off  from  her  family,  Bess  goes  to  live  with  her  hus- 
band’s father.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  the 
lifeguard  is  drowned,  and,  worn  down  by  grief  and  illness, 
Bess  also  dies. 

Thirteen  years  later  Alice  and  her  husband  visit  the  sea- 
port with  their  daughter,  Marion.  Little  Marion  meets 
Madeline,  who  looks  like  her  twin  sister.  The  girls  ex- 
change clothes.  Madeline  meets  with  an  accident,  and,  de- 
spite her  protests,  is  taken  on  board  the  yacht  and  given 
medical  attention.  She  is  removed  to  New  York  while 
Marion  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  old  fisherman.  The  mistake 
is  eventually  discovered,  of  course,  and  Alice,  overjoyed  to 
find  her  sister’s  child,  gives  the  old  fisherman  and  Madeline 
a new  home. 
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Children  Again  Are  Featured  in  Charming  Thanhouser -Princess  Plays 


(1)  Dave  Thompson,  Mayre  Hall  and  Ethyle  Cooke,  (3)  Madeline  Fairbanks,  Riley  Chamberlin  and  Marion  Fairbanks,  (4)  May 
Dunne,  Edward  Hoyt  and  Madeline  Fairbanks,  and  (7)  Dave  Thompson,  Marion  Fairbanks,  Riley  Chamberlin,  Madeline  Fairbanks  and 
Ethyle  Cooke  in  “The  Pendulum  of  Fate.’  ( 2 ) Leland  Benham  and  Ethyle  Cooke,  (5)  Etlu/le  Cooke,  Leland  Benham  and  Ethel  Jewett, 
(6)  Janet  Henry,  Roy  IJaiick  and  Helen  Badgley,  and  (3)  Leland  Benham,  Helen  Badgley  and  Roy  Hauck  in  “A  Gentleman  for  a Day." 
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“ MOONSHINE  MOLLY ” 


Two  Reel  Majestic 
Draifia  of  the 
Kentucky  Mountains 


CAST 

Molly  Boone 

Henry  Boone,  her  father.. 

Uriah  Judson 

Lawson  Keene 

Elmer  Dawlev 

He  was  willing  to  assume 


URIAH  JUDSON 
was  in  a bad 
humor,  in  ,a  mood 
to  do  a desperate  deed. 

But  he  was  not  disposed 
to  take  any  unnecessary 
chances  in  achieving  his  ends, 
risks  where  they  could  not  be  avoided,  for  Judson  was  not 
a coward.  But  if  thought  and  planning  would  enable  him 
to  accomplish  his  purposes,  then  Judson  would  spend  time 
thinking  and  planning. 

Judson  lived  in  the  Kentucky  mountains,  and,  like  most 
of  his  neighbors,  he  was  a moonshiner,  that  is,  he  was 
engaged  in  distilling  whiskey  without  paying  anv  revenue 
to  the  government.  Life 
had  gone  along  smoothly 
with  him  until  a few 
weeks  before,  when  Law- 
son  Keene  had  reached 
the  neighborhood  to  teach 
school.  Keene  at  once 
became  a source  of  trou- 
ble to  Judson. 

For  some  months  Jud- 
son had  paid  court  to  Mol- 
ly Boone.  He  had  known 
her  all  his  life,  but  only 
recently  had  awakened  to 
a realization  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  a pretty  girl 
and  altogether  desirable. 

And  then  Lawson  Keene 
had  arrived,  Molly  had 
begun  to  go  to  school  to 
him,  and  he  had  noticed 
at  once  what  it  had  taken 

Uriah  Judson  years  to  learn.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
school-teacher  and  the  moonshiner  agreed  on  the  subject  of 
Molly  Boone’s  good  looks,  no  matter  how  much  they  dis- 
agreed on  other  subjects. 

“I  don’t  intend  that  school-teacher  shall  have  Molly,” 
Uriah  confided  to  one  of  his  cronies. 

“But  how  are  ye  goin’  to  stop  it?”  asked  the  other.  “That 
teacher  feller  is  pretty  smooth,  and  it’s  natural  that  a pretty 
girl  like  Molly  should  choose  him  instead  of  you.” 

“I’ll  stop  it  all  right,”  muttered  Uriah.  “Just  you  wait 
and  see.” 

Uriah’r  realization  of  Molly’s  charms  came  about  the 
time  that  her  father  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty 
years.  There  was  no  disgrace  attached  to  this  sentence, 
however  inconvenient  it  might  be ; it  was  for  killing  a 
United  States  Marshall  who  had  come  into  the  neighbor- 
hood in  search  of  illicit  stills.  And  moonshiners  all  regard 
a “revenooer”  as  legitimate  prey  to  be  shot  at  sight. 

There  were  some  who  doubted  that  Henry  Boone  had 
killed  the  marshall  but  he  had  been  convicted  and  was  doing 
his  time,  while  Molly  lived  alone  in  the  cabin  in  which  she 
was  born  and  where  she  and  her  father  had  lived  before  his 
clash  with  the  law.  Uriah  had  been  pretty  certain  he  would 
win  Molly  until  the  school-teacher  arrived  and  began  paying 
compliments  to  the  pretty  little  mountain  girl  while  teaching 
her  to  read  and  write  and  “figger.” 


A Story  of 
Love  and  Jealousy 
by  H.  R.  Durant 


Uriah  saw  Molly  and 
the  teacher  going  towards 
her  home  one  day  after 
school,  and  the  sight  made 
him  insanely  jealous.  He 
called  at  Molly’s  cabin  that 
evening  and  broached  the  subject  that  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind. 

“You  must  like  that  school-teacher  feller  pretty  well,”  he 
said. 

“Maybe  I do,”  said  Molly.  “What  of  it?” 

“Nothin’  much,  only  he's  a revenoo  officer.” 

Uriah  had  no  evidence  that  Keene  was  other  than  what 
he  pretended  to  be,  a school-teacher  employed  by  the 

State  to  start  a school  at 
Laurel  Mountain.  But 
the  idea  that  he  was  a 
revenue  officer  had  oc- 
curred to  him,  as  it  had  to 
others,  concerning  every 
stranger  who  appeared, 
and  he  knew  that  Molly 
would  be  likely  to  believe 
his  story.  The  mountain- 
eers, all  of  whom  violated 
the  revenue  laws,  were 
suspicious,  and  a state- 
ment that  any  unknown 
person  was  a “revenoo 
man”  usually  was  be- 
lieved. 

“I  don’t  believe  Mr. 
Keene  is  a revenoo,”  de- 
clared Molly.  But  the 
seed  of  suspicion  had 
been  sown,  and  it 
quickly  sprouted.  “How  do  you  know?”  she  asked. 

“Everybody  knows  it,”  declared  Uriah.  “The  boys  ’re 
gettin’  ready  to  lynch  him.” 

Uriah  was  so  impressed  by  this  story  that  he  told  all  the 
other  moonshiners,  and  soon  everybody  around  Laurel 
Mountain  believed  that  the  teacher  was  a “revenoo.” 

Molly  was  induced  to  lure  the  teacher  to  a secluded  spot. 
He  was  seized,  and  the  mob  prepared  to  kill  him.  Molly, 
influenced  by  her  love  for  the  teacher,  a love  that  was 
willing  to  condone  even  his  being  a “revenoo”  officer,  helped 
Keene  to  escape,  took  him  to  her  cabin  and  kept  him  in  hid- 
ing for  several  days. 

The  moonshiners  again  got  hold  of  him,  and  he  was  about 
to  be  put  to  death  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  a band  of  real  revenue  officers  who  had  descended  upon 
the  moonshiners  of  Laurel  Mountain. 

It  was  learned  in  a few  days,  however,  that  Keene  was 
not  really  a teacher,  but  was  actually  a Pinkerton  detective 
who  had  gone  to  Laurel  Mountain  to  investigate  the  killing 
of  the  United  States  Marshall,  for  whose  murder  Henry 
Boone  had  been  sent  to  prison. 

His  investigations  almost  were  completed  when  he  was 
rescued  by  the  revenue  officers,  and  as  a result  of  the  evi- 
dence he  had  collected  Uriah  Judson  was  arrested  and  ac- 
cused of  the  murder.  The  evidence  was  complete,  and  he 
soon  exchanged  places  in  prison  with  Henry  Boone. 


Fred  Burns  and  Mae  Marsh  in  “Moonshine  Molly” 
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Our  Mutual  Girl  Judges  The  Man  of  Mystery 


DUNBAR,  the  one  in- 
dividual taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  Margaret 
who  is  of  unknown  an- 
tecedents and  whose  mo- 
tives are  not  clear,  is  des- 
tined to  have  more  trouble 
in  his  efforts  to  win  Mar- 
garet than  he  had  anticipated.  That  is,  he  is  destined  to 
find  opposition  from  a source  he  did  not  expect  it.  He  did 
not  under-estimate  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  but  he  had 
a very  good  opinion  of 
his  own  abilities  and  he 
was  hopeful  of  success. 

Dunbar  was  clever. 

There  was  no  doubt  about 
that.  He  had  moved  in 
good  society  and  was 
thoroughly  at  ease,  no 
matter  where  he  was 
placed.  He  had  been  the 
cool  thoroughbred  when 
in  the  haunts  of  Kid  Jo- 
seph and  his  gang,  and 
his  conduct  had  always 
been  that  of  the  polished 
gentleman  when  he  was 
with  Margaret  and  her 
aunt. 

It  was  his  manner,  his 
ease,  his  immaculate  at- 
tire and  his  perfect  de- 
portment that  had  im- 
pressed Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker favorably  and  had 
inclined  her  to  listen  to 
his  proposition  for  the  hand  of  her  niece.  Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker may  have  believed  with  Shakespeare  that  a man 
might  consistently  smile  and  remain  a villain.  But  she 
certainly  did  not  believe  that  a man  could  have  perfect  man- 
ners, could  handle  his  knife  and  fork  properly,  and  never 
omit  any  of  the  little  things  usual  in  polite  society  and  still 
not  be  trustworthy. 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker  never  had  noticed  anything  wrong 
with  Dunbar’s  manners  but  she  never  had  seen  him  at  the 
table,  and  that  was  one  reason  she  invited  him  to  lunch  with 
her  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  She  wanted  to  observe  him 
while  he  ate,  to  watch  his  method  of  handling  his  napkin, 
to  see  if  he  knew  Which  fork  and  spoon  to  use  and  how  to 
use  them ; and  she  was  confident  that  what  she  would  learn 
would  be  valuable.  If  Dunbar  suspected  that  he  was  under 
surveillance  he  did  not  show  it  and  at  the  end  of  the 
luncheon  he  had  risen  materially  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
hostess. 

Margaret  liked  Dunbar  though  she  never  had  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  his  wanting  to  marry  her  until  the  idea 
had  been  suggested  by  Madge  Travers.  Dunbar  was  per- 
haps twice  Margaret’s  age  but  that  did  not  mean  much  to 
Margaret,  who  was  not  quite  eighteen.  She  found  Dunbar 
most  entertaining  and  she  liked  his  fund  of  small  talk  and 


the  stories  he  could  tell 
about  his  adventures  in 
various  lands. 

After  the  luncheon 
Dunbar  accompanied 
Margaret  and  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker  to  their 
home.  They  had  not  been 
in  the  house  long  when 
Kid  Joseph  and  his  wife,  formerly  Ada  Taylor,  appeared. 
Ada  was  palpably  proud  of  her  new  husband  and  he  was 
proud  of  her.  He  appeared  ill  at  ease  when  he  saw  Dunbar 

and  at  first  refused  to 
take  his  proffered  hand. 
But  Dunbar  smiled  in 
such  a friendly  manner 
that  Joseph  finally  shook 
hands  with  him. 

After  Dunbar  and  the 
Josephs  had  left,  Madge 
Travers,  who  had  also 
come  in,  told  Mrs.  Knic- 
kerbocker that  Joseph 
had  declared  to  her  that 
Dunbar  was  a crook.  “He 
says  he  has  proof  of  it,” 
said  Madge. 

“Oh,  Joseph  admires 
Margaret  so  much  that  he 
is  jealous  of  anyone  who 
speaks  to  her.”  said  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker.  “He 
means  well  but  he  has  no 
judgment  especially  where 
one  of  his  friends  is  con- 
cerned.” 

Kid  Joseph  was  de- 
termined that  Dunbar  should  not  have  Margaret.  So  at  the 
first  opportunity  he  went  to  Dunbar’s  rooms.  He  intended 
to  have  his  say  to  Dunbar. 

“I  came  here  to  tell  you  that  you  must  stay  away  from 
Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  and  must  let  Miss  Margaret  alone,” 
said  Joseph.  “If  you  don’t,  I will  tell  them  what  I know 
about  you.” 

“And  what  do  you  know  about  me?”  asked  Dunbar. 

“I  know  you’re  a crook,”  said  Joseph  hotly. 

“You  mean  you  think  I am,”  replied  Dunbar.  “You 
really  know  very  little  about  it.  But  since  you  are  making 
my  affairs  your  business  we  might  as  well  see  it  to  the  end. 
We’ll  go  to  Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  home  now  and  you  can 
make  your  charges.” 

Joseph  was  taken  somewhat  back  at  this  turn  of  affairs 
but  he  accompanied  Dunbar  to  the  Knickerbocker  home. 
There  they  found  Margaret  and  her  aunt. 

After  some  hesitation  Joseph  declared  that  Dunbar  was  a 
crook  and  that  he  had  seen  him  associating  with  crooks. 

Margaret  smiled  at  Dunbar  as  she  explained  to  Joseph 
that  his  charge  was  baseless  and  that  Dunbar  had  been 
seeking  her  when  he  met  the  crooks.  Joseph  left  the 
Knickerbocker  home  rather  crestfallen.  Dunbar  smiled 
as  he  said  that  Joseph  had  acted  in  good  faith. 


CAST 

Our  Mutual  Girl Norma  Phillips 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  her  aunt Maym  Kelso 

Madge  Travers,  her  friend Madge  Tyrone 

Ada  Taylor,  her  protegee Lillian  Broderick 

Lewis,  (her  maid Jessie  Lewis 

Howard  Dunbar,  the  Man  of  Mystery Edward  Brennan 

Kid  Joseph,  Ada’s  fiance Oscar  Nye 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  butler James  Ailing 

Dunbar’s  manservant Makoto  Inokuchi 


Director,  John  Noble 


Margaret  Surrounded  by  Her  Friends 
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JACK  O'BRIEN  is  producing  “Lest  We  Forget,”  a 
strong  dramatic  picture,  at  the  Reliance-Majestic  stu- 
dios, Hollywood,  Los  Angeles.  Raoul  Walsh,  Miriam 
Cooper,  Ralph  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Crowell  do  some  of  their 
best  work  in  the  production.  The  motif  is  self-sacrifice. 
Miss  Cooper  is  cast  for  the  part  of  a young  woman  who, 
to  shield  her  sweetheart  who  has  stolen  money  from  his 
employer  in  order  that  his  mother  may  have  an  operation 
necessary  to  save  her  eyesight,  runs 
the  gravest  dangers,  and  herself  is 
suspected  of  the  theft.  Miss  Coop- 
er's beauty,  her  capacity  for  the  in- 
tense and  the  heroic,  alone  would 
insure  the  success  of  the  piece.  Mr. 

Walsh,  however,  in  the  character  of 
her  lover,  is  giving  us  a very  remark- 
able dramatic  study.  He  is  capable 
of  creating  a tremendous  appeal — 
the  bigger  the  role  the  better.  Ralph 
Lewis,  who  will  be  remembered  for 
his  deeply  touching  impersonation  of 
the  veteran  father  in  “The  Soul  of 
Honor,”  lends  power  to  an  able  cast. 

Mrs.  Crowell,  with  her  usual  de- 
pendability, affords  a strong  charac- 
ter background  for  the  more  emo- 
tional roles  that  Miss  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Walsh  handle  so  well. 


Mr.  Aitken  has  three  hobbies — cartooning,  gardening  and 
baby  culture.  The  walls  of  his  den  are  covered  with  fan- 
tastic likenesses  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Griffith 
forces.  He  spends  the  early  morning  and  evening  planting 
and  cultivating  the  garden  behind  his  house  in  Los  Angeles. 
All  the  rest  of  his  available  time  outside  of  pictures  he  de- 
votes to  his  baby  daughter.  Only  a few  months  ago  Reel 
Life  announced  the  birth  of  little  Miss  Aitken.  At  a very 
early  age  she  accompanied  her  father 
to  the  Coast,  where,  in  the  wonder- 
working sun  and  air  of  California, 
she  has  grown  amazingly.  She  has 
been  judged  by  experts  the  prettiest 
baby  at  the  western  studios,  and  her 
father  says  that  before  many  moons 
she  will  star  with  him  in  a produc- 
tion all  her  own. 


Adeline  Clifton,  Miriam  Cooper,  Raoul  Walsh  and 
“Jack”  O’Brien  Rehearsing  “Lest  We  Forget” 


A runaway  with  serious  results  barely  was  averted  re- 
cently by  the  cool-headed  action  of  a “Flying  A”  player. 
Frank  Nicely,  Miss  Marty  Martin  of  Fresno,  Miss  Peggy 
Perkins  and  Mr.  Kemp  were  starting  out  from  the  American 
studio  at  Santa  Barbara,  when  Miss  Martin’s  horse  bolted. 
None  of  the  party  knew  at  the  time  that  she  never  before 
had  been  on  horseback.  Mr.  Nicely  raced  the  fractious 
animal,  and  for  a while  the  two  horses  ran  neck  and  neck. 
Miss  Martin  managed  to  stick  on,  though  she 
had  dropped  the  reins  and  was  holding  to  the 
horn  of  the  saddle  when  Mr.  Nicely  reached 
her.  He  picked  her  off  the  horse,  and  held 
her  across  the  neck  of  his  own  until  he  could 
brine  both  animals  down  to  a walk. 


William  Garwood,  of  the  Ameri- 
can, believes  in  expansion.  He  has 
a big  ranch  near  Los  Angeles  and 
several  seaside  lots.  Now  he  is  pur- 
chasing farm  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Garwood  is  no 
mere  real  estate  barterer.  He  culti- 
vates his  property  intensively  and 
makes  it  pay.  He  says  that  has  no 
intention  of  buying  an  automobile 
out  of  his  salary  at  the  studios,  but 
he  plans  to  get  one  of  the  finest  cars  on  the  market  from 
the  income  from  his  land  investments. 


Spottiswoode  Aitken  and  His 
Baby 


Harry  Pollard  and  Margarita  Fischer  took  a brief  holi- 
day after  finishing  “The  Other  Train.”  They  went  in  their 
car.  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Los  Angeles  to  spend  a week-end 
with  friends.  This  hard-working,  always  enthusiastic  pair 
say  that  “The  Other  Train”  is  the  best  photoplay  they  have 
produced  yet.  And  as  they  are  keen  critics 
of  their  own  work,  they  ought  to  know.  The 
camera  work  in  the  piece  is  reported  to  be 


Charlie  Ray  says  that  playing  Spanish 
Don,  with  the  thermometer  at  100°  in  the 
shade,  is  not  all  fun — especially  when  one  is 
wearing  a velvet  coat  and  nice  long,  warm 
curls.  This  popular  young  leading  man  is 
starring  in  “The  Silver  Bell  of  San  Juan 
Mission,”  which  R.  B.  West  is  producing 
at  the  Kay'  Bee  ranch  at  Santa  Monica. 
Every  morning  Mr.  Ray  motors  out  to  the 
studios  from  Los  Angeles. 


Spottiswoode  Aitken  of  Reliance  and  Ma- 
jestic honors,  is  a Scotchman  with  the  native 
gift  of  humor.  He  is  from  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  of  London  is  his  cou- 
After  twenty-five  successful  years  on 


sin. 


the  stage,  where  he  was  associated  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  actors  and  managers  of 
the  dav,  he  entered  the  field  of  silent  drama. 


wonderfully  fine.  After  acting  and  directing 
and  straining  every  faculty  to  make  their 
latest  attempt  a perfect  picture,  Mr.  Pollard 
and  Miss  Fischer  were  pretty  well  exhausted. 


Thanhouser  Park,  surrounding  the  Than- 
houser studios,  was  dedicated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Rochelle,  Tuesday,  July  7.  New 
Rochelle  citizens  are  so  proud  of  their  star 
industry  that  they  turned  out  with  bands 
of  music.  Charles  J.  Hite,  President  of  the 
Thanhouser  Company  kept  open  house  at 
the  studio,  where  everybody  was  invited  to 
see  the  great  plant  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  playerfolk.  East  of  the 
main  building,  the  large  grounds  have  been 
transformed  recently  by  landscape  gardeners 
and  architects  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Turner,  Thanhouser’s  scenic  artist.  There 
are  driveways,  rustic  bridges,  bungalows, 
and1  a water-fall.  The  park  primarily  is  in- 
tended for  picture  work,  but  it  will  be  open 
also  for  the  enjoyment  of  New  Rochelle 
people.  The  Recorder. 
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The  Personal  Side  of  the  Pictures 


AT  five  o'clock  I was  waiting  in  her  dressing-room,  sup- 
posing that  by  this  hour  Our  Mutual  Girl  would  be  at 
leisure.  The  little  nest  in  a secluded  corner  of  the  Reliance 
studio  building  at  29  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  was 
quite  the  coziest,  daintiest  place  I had  found  in  filmland,  and 
as  compact  as  a ship’s  cabin.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
English  cretonne,  in  pink  chrysanthemum  pattern  on  a white 
ground.  The  long  dressing-table,  extending  across  one  end 
of  the  room,  also  was  curtained  with  cretonne. 

Portieres  of  the  same  material  concealed  the  wardrobe 
and  the  small  fortune  in  exclusive  frocks 
within.  A little  stand  by  the  window 
held  tea  things.  The  dressing-case  was 
arranged  with  pink  and  white  toilette 
articles  in  French  ivory.  And  a white- 
framed mirror  reflected  the  delicate  dis- 
array everywhere  apparent,  as  though 
Margaret  had  dressed  in  haste. 

On  a chair,  where  evidently  she  had 
dropped  it,  lay  a lavender  crepe  de  chine 
negligee.  It  was  bordered  with  wide 
bands  of  cream  filet  lace  and  shirred 
stoles  of  satin  ribbon.  Another  diapha- 
nous creation  draped  the  window-seat — 
a white  lace  boudoir  robe,  made  over  pale 
yellow  mousseline  de  soie,  adorned  with 
tiny  ribbon  rose-buds  in  delicate  colors. 

I was  all  the  more  impatient  for  my 
interview  with  their  charming  wearer. 

But  when  the  wardrobe  woman  put  her 
head  in  the  door,  I learned  that  Miss 
Phillips  had  gone  downstairs  to  the 
studio  and  would  be  busy  before  the 
camera  all  the  evening. 

For  the  first  time  I realized  what  being 
the  most  popular  young  woman  on  the 
motion-picture  screen  actually  means  in 
terms  of  hard  work  and  long  hours. 

I returned  at  nine  o’clock.  But  it  was 
not  until  half  past  nine  that  I heard  her 
gay  voice  in  the  passage.  She  came  in 
with  light  step  and  smiling  face — to  all 
appearances  as  fresh  and  as  full  of 
enthusiasm  as  though  she  had  not  been  undergoing  nearly 
five  hours  straight  of  strenuous  rehearsal  and  picture-taking. 

“I’m  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting!”  she  cried,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand.  “Oh,  but  it  is  good  to  sit  down !” 

She  sank  into  a pink-cushioned  chair  with  a little  sigh,  as 
though  reminded  at  last  that  she  should  be  tired — and 
thrust  out  her  dainty,  bronze-slippered  feet.  She  was  cos- 
tumed in  the  very  latest  mode.  It  was  a quaint,  girlish 
gown  of  changeable  blue  and  bronze  taffeta,  scattered  over 
with  large,  dull-red  flowers,  suggesting  an  Oriental  adapta- 
tion of  crimson  clover.  A double  pannier  puffed  alluringly 
about  her  slender  figure,  and  triple  ruffles  of  bronze-green 
taffeta,  shot  with  gold,  encircled  the  knees.  Pipings  and 
a broad  girdle  of  ox-blood  and  silver  taffeta  harmonized 
strikingly  with  the  unusual  color  scheme.  The  shirred 
sleeves  displayed  her  graceful  arms  to  the  elbow,  and  soft 
folds  of  flesh-pink  net  outlined  her  pretty  throat. 

“Miss  Phillips,”  I said,  “though  millions  of  people  know 
and  love  you  all  over  the  United  States,  you’re  still  a great 
mystery  to  us  all.  Is  your  real  name  Margaret?  And  did 


you  come  from  the  country?  And  are  all  these  things  that 
are  happening  to  you  just  as  real  and  just  as  exciting  as 
they  seem  on  the  screen?” 

She  laughed — a musical,  ringing  laugh. 

“I’m  from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  though  my  birthplace 
was  Cambridge  on  the  Chesapeake.  I was  educated  at 
Mount  St.  Agnes  College,  but  left  school  in  my  junior  year 
to  go  with  Blanche  Ring  in  ‘The  Wall  Street  Girl.’  While 
abroad,  I joined  the  London  Opera  House  Company  in 
‘Come  Over  Here.’  And  then  I got  so  homesick  for  my 
mother  I had  to  come  right  back  again. 
I was  playing  in  one  of  Lew  Fields’ 
productions  when  Mr.  Ritchey,  then  di- 
rector with  the  Reliance,  persuaded  me 
to  join  the  movies,  and  I acted  with  the 
Reliance  at  the  old  Clara  Morris  estate 
studios  in  Yonkers,  until  they  chose  me 
for  Our  Mutual  Girl.” 

“Are  you  sorry  you  left  the  stage?” 
“Sorry!”  She  opened  her  blue  eyes 
wide.  Then  she  shook  her  head  till  one 
of  the  long  golden  curls  fell  forward  over 
her  shoulder.  “No,  oh,  no  ! Our  Mutual 
Girl  is  the  most  wonderful  opportunity, 
and  I am  the  most  fortunate  girl  in  the 
world!  You  know  it’s  not  all  clothes” — 
she  glanced  down  at  her  perfect  frock 
with  a charming  gesture  of  depreciation 
— “though  to  have  all  the  lovely  gowns 
and  hats  and  things  she  can  wear  is,  of 
course,  a joy  to  any  girl. 

“But  the  best  part  is  the  interesting 
people  I’m  meeting.  There’s  scarcely  a 
day  I do  not  make  the  acquaintance  of 
somebody  famous.  I never  could  tire  of 
this.  It  broadens  one  so ; I have  learned 
so  much,  and  everybody  has  been  so 
( perfectly  charming  to  me.  Sometimes  I 
say  to  myself,  ‘I’m  the  girl  with  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  famous  friends  whom 
I’ve  actually  shaken  hands  with,  and 
thousands  more  who  see  me  on  the  screen 
every  day,  whom  I’d  shake  hands  with, 
too,  if  only  I could  meet  them  all.’  And  I don’t  believe 
there’s  anybody  in  the  world  who  loves  her  work  more 
or  is  happier  in  it  than  I am ! 

“Do  you  know,”  she  dropped  her  voice  confidentially, 
“at  first,  when  they  told  me  I was  to  meet  so  many  celeb- 
rities— society  people,  singers-  and  actresses,  millionaires  and 
famous  artists — I was  just  a little  scared?  But  I can  tell 
you  the  secret  which  cured  me  of  that.” 

She  leaned  forward,  a smile  dancing  across  her  lips. 

“I  discovered  it  the  day  I went  to  see  Mr.  Carnegie.  He 
didn’t  seem  to  care  to  talk  about  libraries  or  international 
peace,  and  I was  perfectly  miserable,  not  knowing  what 
to  say  to  him.  But  he  took  me  into  the  garden  behind  his 
house.  And  the  first  thing  I knew,  we  were  both  down 
on  our  knees  over  a crocus  bed,  as  excited  and  happy  as  two 
children. 

“Famous  people  like  it  much  better  if  you  can  make  them 
forget  for  a while  that  they  are  celebrities.  For,  after  all, 
underneath,  you  see,  they  are  just  folks.” 

The  Biographer: 


NORMA  PHILLIPS 
( Our  Mutual  Girl ) 
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The  Practical  Side  of  Pictures 


SPLICING  film  is  something  that  every  operator 
should  be  able  to  do  well  and  every  exhibitor  should 
know  how  it  is  done,  so  that  he  will  know  that  his 
operator,  if  called  upon  to  make  a joint,  does  it  properly 
and  in  a workmanlike  manner.  Every  operator  knows 
that  the  necessity  for  splicing  a film  may  arise  at  any 
time  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  do  it. 

Films  that  need  it  should  be  properly  spliced  before 
being  returned  to  the  exchange.  Note  the  word  properly, 
for  if  a film  is  spliced  improperly  it  is  worse  than  no 
splice  at  all.  A poor  joint  may  not  be  noticed  until  it  has 
jammed  in  the  machine  or  done  some  other  damage. 

Splicing  a film  is  such  a simple  matter  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  making  a joint  that  is  not  perfect.  All  that 
it  requires  is  common  or  household  intelligence  and  care. 
In  that  respect  it  is  not  unlike  thousands  of  other  tasks 
that  mortals  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

An  inspection  of  a piece  of  film  will  show  that  there 
are  four  perforations  to 
the  picture  and  that  be- 
tween each  of  the  pictures 
there  is  a printing  line. 

The  best  place  to  cut  the 
film  for  splicing  is  below 
the  first  perforation  below 
this  printing  line,  say 
about  half  way  between 
that  perforation  and  the 
one  below. 

This  will  leave  a strip 
of  the  top  of  one  of  the 
pictures  at  the  bottom  of 
the  severed  piece  of  film. 

This  strip  should  be  about 
three  - sixteenths  of  an 
inch  wide.  Next,  the 
emulsion  should-  be 
scraped  from  the  strip, 
that  is,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  severed  piece  of  film  upward  to  the  printing  line 
at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  above. 

This  scraping  may  be  made  while  the  film  is  dry  or  the 
film  may  first  be  moistened.  The  latter  process  takes 
a little  longer  but  it  makes  a more  satisfactory  joint. 
Some  operators  moisten  the  end  of  the  film  with  saliva, 
a method  to  which  there  are  natural  objections.  As  only 
a very  little  moisture  is  needed  it  can  be  supplied  by  a 
damp  sponge  against  which  the  finger  can  be  pressed. 
It  is  not  safe  to  have  a vessel  of  water,  even  a saucer, 
around  where  film  is  handled  because  the  accidental  spill- 
ing of  the  water  might  result  in  wetting  a roll  of  film 
and  thereby  spoiling  it. 

Any  sharp  instrument  will  serve  for  scraping  the  emul- 
sion from  the  film.  When  the  emulsion  first  is  moistened 
only  the  emulsion  is  scraped  off.  If  the  scraping  is  done 
with  the  film  dry  the  surface  of  the  celluloid  is  made 
rough,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  interferes  with  the 
transparency.  A discarded  blade  from  a safety  razor 
makes  an  ideal  scraper.  No  matter  what  else  is  used, 
care  must  be  exercised  to  remove  all  of  the  emulsion, 
as  the  mucilage,  glue  or  cement  used  will  not  adhere  to 
emulsion.  Great  care  also  must  be  used  so  that  the  emul- 
sion will  not  be  removed  higher  up  than  the  printing  line. 


After  the  end  of  the  film  has  been  scraped  the  upper 
end  of  the  other  strip  should  be  cut  squarely  across 
directly  below  the  printing  line.  Then  the  two  ends  are 
joined  so  that  the  upper  perforation  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  piece  of  film  fits  directly  over  the  lower  perfora- 
tion on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  other  piece  of  film. 
Press  the  two  ends  of  film  firmly  together  and  hold  them 
for  a moment,  being  certain  that  all  portions  of  the  two 
, films  that  should  be  united  are  secured  by  the  cement. 


Some  cautious  operators  make  a longer  splice  than 
suggested  above,  two  holes  on  each  side  of  the  lower  film 
being  fitted  over  two  holes  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
film.  This  makes  a longer  and,  of  course,  a stronger 
joint,  but  such  a precaution  is  unnecessary.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  short  splice  is  better  than  the 
long  one,  as  it  goes  through  the  sprocket  wheels  with 
less  commotion  and  is  less  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

Most  of  the  film  now  in 
use  has  the  printing  line 
between  the  perforations 
but  occasionally  a film 
will  be  found  where  the 
printing  line  is  exactly 
even  with  a sprocket  hole. 
In  splicing  this  sort  of 
film  in  order  to  avoid  a 
long  splice  the  cut  may 
be  made  directly  through 
the  middle  of  the  perfor- 
ation below  the  printing 
line.  Then  the  half  per- 
foration that  is  left  can  be 
matched  with  the  whole 
perforation  on  the  other 
piece  of  film  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  satisfactory. 

The  object  in  putting 
one  hole  over  the  other  is 
not  to  make  a longer  and  consequently  firmer  splice, 
but  to  be  certain  that  the  sprocket  holes  are  matched  so 
that  the  joined  film  will  pass  through  the  projection 
machine  without  a hitch  and  that  the  sprockets  will  en- 
gage the  holes  perfectly.  Some  careful  operators  join 
the  film  with  an  exceptionally  short  splice  by  fitting  the 
bottoms  of  the  perforations.  This  gives  plenty  of  film 
for  a firm  joint  but  the  method  is  not  safe  except  for 
particularly  expert  and  careful  workmen.  The  danger 
of  failure  to  get  the  perforations  properly  matched  is  too 
great. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  join  a film  that  has  the 
perforation  on  the  printing  line  to  one  that  has  the  print- 
ing line  between  the  perforations  no  attempt  must  be 
made  to  match  the  pictures.  A “jump”  is  unavoidable 
and  the  two  pieces  of  film  will  not  “frame”  the  same. 
This  will  have  to  be  adjusted  by  the  operator  and  will 
cause  little  trouble,  but  failure  to  have  the  perforations 
properly  matched  is  fatal. 

There  are  many  brands  of  cement  on  the  market  and 
most  of  them  are  satisfactory.  Of  course,  in  applying 
the  cement  care  must  be  exercised  to  use  enough  and  not 
too  much,  and  it  must  not  be  applied  to  the  film  where 
the  emulsion  has  not  been  removed. 


Rose  Richtel  and  James  Smith 
Expert  Film  Cutters  of  the  Reliance-Majestic  Studios 


The  Operator. 
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“ The  Million  Dollar  Mystery” 

Episode  Four — Reels  Seven  and  Eight 


WORKING  on  the  theory  that  Florence  Gray,  the 
18-year-old  daughter  of  Stanley  Hargreaves, 
the  hunted  millionaire,  knows  where  her  father’s 
money  is  hidden,  the  Black  Hundred  conspirators  deter- 
mine to  trap  her  in  their  rooms  and  there  force  her  to 
reveal  the  secret  she  is  believed  to  possess. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  they  are  aided  by  their  knowl- 
edge that  Florence  Gray  never  has  seen  her  father,  a 
circumstance  which  obviously  would  enable  one  of  their 
number  to  disguise  himself  to  impersonate  Stanley  Har- 
greaves and  thus  ingratiate  himeslf  into  the  guileless 
child’s  affections  and  confidence. 

Braine — aptly  named,  for  he  is  the  intelligent,  driving 
force  behind  the  Black  Hundred’s  plot  to  get  Har- 
greaves’ fortune — drafts  a note 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
father-love  of  the  simple  board- 
ing-school graduate.  The  con- 
spirator’s note  read  as  follows: 

“My  darling  daughter: 

“I  must  see  you  to-night. 

Come  to  78  G*rove  Street,  top 
floor,  at  8 o’clock.  Confide  in 
no  one  if  you  would  not  seal 
my  death  warrant. 

“Your  loving  father.” 

That  night  Braine,  unwilling 
to  trust  any  of  his  fellow  con- 
spirators with  so  delicate  a 
mission.,  creeps  into  the  park 
surrounding  the  house  and 
climbs  in  his  stocking-feet  to 
the  roof  of  the  verandah  upon 
which  Florence  Gray’s  bed- 
room window  opens.  Braine 
makes  his  way  across  the 
shingles  until  he  reaches  the 
window.  It  does  not  readily 
open  to  give  him  opportunity 
to  slip  the  note  beneath  it,  so 
Braine  uses  a knife  to  force  the 
warped  sash.  Florence,  only 
half  asleep,  hears  some  one  tampering  with  her  window. 

Too  teror-stricken  to  scream,  she  nevertheless  leaps 
from  her  bed  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  then  to  the 
window.  Braine,  his  object  attained,  has  gone.  Florence 
picks  up  the  envelope  and  tears  it  open.  Its  contents 
have  not  the  ring  of  sincerity  but  Florence  is  too  eager 
to  clasp  her  father  in  her  arms  to  long  consider  what 
she  believes  may  only  be  her  own  false  suspicion. 

Down  at  the  entrance  to  the  mansion  Jones,  the  butler, 
opens  the  door  to  find  A.  Leo  Stevens,  the  aeronaut, 
with  a message  for  him.  Braine,  creeping  across  the  lawn, 
sees  the  balloonist  talking  with  the  butler,  but  in  his 
hurry  to  escape  attaches  little  importance  to  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

Prevented  by  the  note’s  caution  from  confiding  her 
doubts  to  Miss  Farlow,  her  companion,  Florence  is  un- 
decided as  to  what  to  do.  Her  desire  to  see  her  parent 
wins  over  her  suspicions,  however,  and  that  evening  a 
heavily  veiled  young  w oman  steals  out  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Hargreaves  mansion  toward  the  address 
named  in  the  note. 


She  finds  84  Grove  street  an  apartment  house  in  a 
secluded  and  unpretentious  neighborhood.  She  makes 
her  way  from  landing  to  landing  until  she  reaches  the 
door  leading  into  the  apartment  on  the  top  floor.  A 
knock  soon  brings  what  appears  to  be  a venerable  old 
man  to  the  door.  Florence  is  undecided  what  to  do,  but 
as  the  old  man  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the  paint- 
ing of  her  father  the  girl  does  not  resist  when  he  clasps 
her  in  his  arms. 

Florence’s  meeting  with  the  man  who  purports  to 
be  her  father  is  attended  by  constraint.  Something  is 
lacking  in  the  warmth  of  the  other’s  greeting.  Some- 
thing rings  false  and  the  timid  girl  is  quick  to  sense  the 
dissonance.  Her  suspicions  are  verified  only  too  quickly. 

From  commonplaces  the  con- 
versation, avoiding  all  per- 
sonalities, too  quickly  passes 
to  the  subject  of  Hargreaves’ 
wealth. 

“How  shall  I know  you  are 
my  daughter  if  you  cannot 
tell  me  where  my  money  is 
hidden?”  demands  Florence’s 
supposed  father. 

The  question  convinces  the 
girl  that  she  has  been  trapped, 
that  the  man  to  whom  she  is 
talking  is  a cleverly  disguised 
imposter.  While  the  latter’s 
back  is  turned,  she  stealthily 
tries  a door  behind  her.  It  is 
locked.  When  she  tries  an- 
other door  in  the  room  the 
stranger  leads  her  away  from 
it,  while  a benevolent  smile 
plays  upon  his  features. 

Despite  her  repugnance  for 
the  man  who  has  professed  to 
be  her  father,  Florence  could 
not  prevent  him  from  embrac- 
ing her  without  revealing  her 
suspicion  of  him.  While  he 
had  his  arms  about' her  Florence  was  horrified  to  see  in 
the  mantel  mirror  five  faces  peering  through  a door. 

Florence’s  opportunity  to  escape  came  soon  after.  The 
false  father  leaves  the  room.  She  hears  him  planning  with 
the  conspirators  to  torture  her  into  a confession.  She  sees 
one  of  the  men  struggling  with  a writhing  python  which 
is  to  be  freed  in  the  room  with  her  if  she  does  not  tell  them 
what  they  want  to  know. 

Quickly  all  pretense  of  friendship  or  paternity  is 
dropped.  The  false  father  seizes  Florence  by  her  throat 
at  the  moment  that  the  conspirators  enter  with  the  writh- 
ing  python.  Florence  seizes  a chair  with  which  she  smashes 
the  only  lamp  in  the  room. 

While  the  conspirators  grope  about,  the  girl  quickly 
shuts  herself  in  a cabinet  built  into  the  wall.  The  gang- 
sters believe,  when  they  discover  her  absence,  that  she 
has  thrown  herself  from  the  window.  But,  as  they 
peer  out,  a noise  behind  them  makes  them  turn,  only  to 
see  Florence  dash  through 'the  open  doorway  into  the 
hall.  She  locks  the  door  behind  her  and  flees  to  safety. 

The  Reporter. 


Florence  La  Badie  Escapes  from  the  Conspirators 
Headed  by  Frank  Farrington 
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The  Genius  of  America  in  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly 


Irvin  S.  Cobb 


F somebody  had 
offered  a prize  of 
$1,000  for  some  ef- 
fort or  other,  and 
if  you  had  competed 
for  that  prize,  and 
if  you  had  won  it, 
and  if  the  money 
had  been  paid  over 
— if  all  these  things 
had  happened  to 
you,  what  would  be 
the  first  thing  you’d 
do  with  the  money? 

You’d  count  it, 
wouldn’t  you  ? Be- 
cause, if  you  are  clever  enough  to  recognize  a contest  in 
which  you  have  a chance  of  winning  and  then  enter  it  and 
are  clever  enough  to  win,  you  are  clever 
enough  to  make  sure  you  get  all  that  is  com- 
ing to  you. 

We  know  you  are  clever,  because  you  are  a 
motion  picture  exhibitor.  That  shows  you 
foresaw  the  financial  rewards  to  be  found  in 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  most  modern  and 
what  is  destined  to  be  the  longest-lived  form 
of  public  amusement.  You  entered  the  stern 
contest  of  earning  a livelihood  and  you  al- 
ready are  on  the  road  to  victory. 

Also,  you  had  your  choice  of  service  and 
you  chose  the  Mutual  because  it  is  the  best 
balanced,  because  it  has  the  Griffith  master- 
pieces, because  its  drama  and  its  comedy  are 
superior  to  them  all,  and  because  by  using 
the  Mutual  program  you  get  Our  Mutual  Girl 
serial. 

Your  judgment  told  you  these  things:  All 

good  Americans  when  they  travel  go  to  New 
York.  It  is  the  pleasure  center  of  the  nation, 
it  figures  more  prominently  in  the  news  of 
the  day  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  it  "is 
the  financial  nucleus  of  the  country,  and  its 
residents  are  the  people  and  their  homes  and 
offices  the  places  most  talked  about. 

And  so  you  argued  that  the  week-to-week 
serial  which  showed  the  leading  figures  of 
politics  and  finance,  letters  and  art,  music  and 

• sculpture,  discovery  and 
adventure,  society  and 
fashions,  is  something  you 
couldn’t  afford  to  be  with- 
out. 

Your  judgment  was  vin- 
dicated. No  more  success- 
ful serial  ever  was  distrib- 
uted than  Our  Mutual 
Girl.  She  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a wardrobe 
that  puts  fancy’s  fondest 
flights  to  rout.  She  trav- 
els on  the  timetable  of  de- 
sire. Margaret  has  be- 
come the  friend  of  anony- 
Everett  Shinn  1UOUS  millions. 


Penrhyn  Stanlaws 


Norma  Phillips 
Our  Mutual  Girl 


Nor  were  we  con- 
tent merely  w i t h 
having  men  like  Ir- 
vin S.  Cobb  write  the 
scenario  of  Our 
Mutual  Ginl  and  Ar- 
thur James  to  super- 
vise its  technical  de- 
velopment.  We 
were  not  smugly 
self-satisfied  w h e n 
such  artists  as  Pen- 
rhy  n Stanlaws, 

James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  Everett  Shinn, 

Jean  Parke  (and 
others  whose  identity  need  not  be  revealed  just  now)  drew 
Our  Mutual  Girl’s  portrait  before  the  clicking  camera  so 
that  you  might  witness  and  compare  the  dif- 
ferent methods  and  artistry  of  America’s  fore- 
most illustrators. 

We  went  much  farther  than  motion  picture 
makers  or  distributors  ever  before  had  gone. 
We  arranged  to  have  these  scenario  chapters 
Actionized  by  their  authors  and  put  into  story 
form  exclusively  for  you  and  your  patrons. 
We  did  not  sell  these  stories  to  the  news- 
papers. We  adjusted  things  so  that  these 
illustrations  became  a part  of  our  service  to 
you. 

How?  In  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly.  The 
Evening  Sun  merrily  says  that  Margaret  is 
the  only  actress  in  the  world  who  has  her  own 
captive  authors  (and  such  authors!)  and  a 
weekly  magazine  devoted  to  her  comings  and 
goings,  her  intimates  and  her  acquaintances. 
And  it  is  true,  she  is  the  only  one  so  endowed. 

And  it  all  was  done  for  you.  We  knew — 
and  now  we  know  that  we  were  right — that 
you  needed  a publication  like  Our  Mutual  Girl 
W eekly,  with  its  direct,  powerful,  not-to-be- 
denied  appeal  to  99j4  out  of  every  100  women. 
We  knew  we  could  get  out  such  a publication. 
And  so  we  laid  its  keel,  built  it  on  the  stocks, 
launched  it  successfully  and  now  we  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  it  regularly  in  defense  of 
that  cup  of  yours  which  means  successful 
motion  picture  exhibiting. 

If  you  never  received  a 
copy  of  Our  Mutual  Girl 
Weekly  — the  weekly 
$1,000  prize  of  motion  pic- 
ture competition — write  in 
for  one  and  as  soon  as  we 
get  your  letter  we’ll  send 
you  several  issues.  Or 
you  can  go  to  your  Mutual 
exchange  and  get  copies  of 
it.  If  you  have  received 
sample  copies  of  Our  Mu- 
tual Girl  Weekly  then  you 
should  set  about  finding 
how  you  can  distribute  it 
to  your  women  patrons. 


James  Montgomery  Flagg 
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Mutual  Releases 


MONDAY  — American,  Keystone, 
Reliance. 

TUESDAY — Beauty,  Thanhouser, 

Majestic 

WEDNESDAY  — American,  Bron- 
cho, Reliance. 

THURSDAY — Domino,  Keystone, 
Mutual  Weekly. 

FRIDAY — Kay-Bee,  Princess, 

American. 

SATURDAY — Keystone,  Reliance, 
Royal. 

SUNDAY — Komic,  Majestic,  Than- 
houser. 

American 

June  8— The  Oath  of  Pierre  (2) 

June  10 — Sparrow  of  the  Circus. 

June  15 — Jim  (2) 

June  17 — The  Unmasking 

June  22 — The  Painted  Lady's  Child  (2) 

June  24 — Blue  Knot,  King  of  Polo 
June  29 — The  Little  House  in  the  Valley  (2) 
July  3 — Nature’s  Touch 
July  3 — Mein  Lieber  Katrina  Catches  a 
Convict 

July  6 — Cameo  of  the  Yellowstone  (2) 

July  8 — Feast  and  Famine 
July  13 — The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust 
July  15 — Youth  and  Art 
July  20 — A Man’s  Way  (2) 

July  22 — Business  vs.  Love 
July  27 — The  Broken  Barrier  (2) 

July  29 — Does  it  End  Right? 

July  31 — All  on  Account  of  a Jug 


Kay  Bee 


(2) 


Apollo 


Mar.  1- 
Mar.  8- 
Mar.  15- 
Mar.  22- 
Mar.  29- 
Apr.  5- 
Apr.  12- 
Ap«r.  19- 
Apr.  26- 
May  3- 


-Village  School  Days 
-Rafferty’s  Raffle 
-Dad’s  Terrible  Match 
-A  Parcel  Post  Auto 
-The  Battle  of  Chili  and  Bean 
-Apollo  Fred  Sees  the  Point 
-Some  Bull’s  Daughter 
-Up  and  Down 

—Apollo  Fred  Becomes  a Homeseeker 
-The  Cheese  of  Police 


Beauty 


May  12 — Her  Heritage 
May  19 — Courting  of  Prudence 
May  26 — Jane,  the  Justice 
June  2- — Drifting  .Hearts 
June  9 — Nancy’s  Husband 
June  16— The  Dream  Ship 
June  23— The  Tale  of  the  Tailor 
June  30 — Via  the  Fire  Escape 
July  7 — The  Other  Train 
July  14 — The  Joke  on  Jane 
July  21 — Her  “Really”  Mother 

Broncho 

May  6 — Shorty  Escapes  Matrimony  (2d  part) 
May  13 — Shorty’s  Strategy  (2) 

May  20 — Breed  o’  the  North  (2) 

May  27— The  Wharf  Rats  (2) 

June  3 — Shorty’s  Trip  to  Mexico  (2) 

June  10 — A Tragedy  of  the  Orient  (2) 

June  17— The  Hour  of  Reckoning 
June  24 — Desert  Thieves  (2) 

July  1 — Shorty  Gets  into  Trouble 
July  8 — The  Final  Reckoning  (2) 

July  22 — Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror  (2) 

Domino 

Apr.  30 — Out  of  the  Night  (2) 

May  7 — The  Card  Sharp  (2) 

May  14 — Forest  Vampires  (2) 

May  21 — The  Fires  of  Ambition  (2) 

May  28 — The  Ambassador’s  Envoy  (2) 

June  4 — The  Latent  Spark  (2) 

June  11 — A Relic  of  Old  Japan  (2) 

June  IS — In  the  Southern  Hills  (2) 

June  25 — Frontier  Mother  (2) 

July  2 — His  Hour  of  Manhood 
July  1 — The  Curse  of  Humanity  (2) 

July  23 — The  Defaulter  (2) 


(2) 

(2) 


Apr.  10- 
Apr.  17— 
Apr.  24- 
May  1— 
May  8— 
May  15- 
May  22- 
May  29- 
June  5- 
June  12- 
June  19- 
June  26- 
July  3- 
Tuly  10- 
July  17- 
July  24- 


May  11- 
May  14- 
May  16- 
May  18- 
May  21- 
May  23- 

May  25- 
May  28- 
May  30- 
June  1- 
June  4- 
June  6- 
J une  8- 
June  11- 
June  13- 
June  15- 
June  18- 
June  20- 
June  22- 
June  25- 
jne  27- 
Tune  29- 
J uly  2- 
Tuly  4- 
7 uly  6- 
Tuly  9- 
July  11- 


May  24— 
2 lay  31— 
June  7- 
June  14- 
June  21- 
June  28- 
T uly  5- 
Tuly  12- 
July  19- 
July  26— 
July  28- 
Aug.  2— 
Aug.  9- 


Mutual  Weekly 


-The  Geisha 

-Love  Versus  Duty  (2) 

-The  Rightful  Heir  (2) 

-Love’s  Sacrifice  (2) 

-The  Substitute  '(2) 

-In  the  Cow  Country  (2) 

-A  Social  Ghost  (2) 

-The  Embezzler  (2) 

-Tennessee  (2) 

-From  Out  the  Dregs  (2) 

-The  Voice  at  the  Phone  (2)  1st  part 
-The  Voice  at  the  Phone  (2)  2d  part 
-The  Heart  of  a Crook  (2) 

-The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek  (2) 

-The  City  (2) 

-The  Sheriff  of  Bisbee  (2) 


Keystone 


-Finnegan’s  Bond 
-Down  on  the  Farm 
-Mabel’s  Nerve 
-The  Water  Dog 

-When  Reuben  Fooled  the  Bandits 


(Split  Reel) 


Komic 


-Nell’s  Eugenic  Wedding 
-An  Exciting  Courtsthip 
-The  Last  Drink  of  Whiskey 
-Hubby  to  the  Rescue 
-The  Deceiver 

-The  White  Slave  Catchers 
Bill’s  Job 

-Wrong  all  Around 

-How  Bill  Squared  it  for  his  Boss 

-Leave  it  to  Smiley 

-The  Wild  Girl 

“Bill”  No.  3 

-Ethel’s  Aunt 


Majestic 


May  10 — The  Wheels  of  Destiny  (2) 

May  12 — The  Miniature  Portrait 
May  17— The  Lover’s  Gift  (2) 

May  19— The  Swindlers 
May  24 — The  Double  Knot  (2) 

May  26 — The  Song  of  the  Shore 
May  29 — The  Stolen  Radium 
May  31 — The  Soul  of  Honor  (2) 

June  2 — The  Newer  Woman 
June  7 — The  Intruder  (2) 

Tune  9 — Her  Birthday  Present 
June  14 — The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Bell  (2) 
June  16 — Their  First  Acquaintance 
June  21 — The  Severed  Thong  (2) 

June  23 — The  Burden 

June  26 — The  Land  of  Liberty 

June  28 — Arms  and  the  Gringo  (2) 

June  30 — Suffragette  Battle  in  Nuttyville 
July  5- — The  Angel  of  Contention  (2) 

July  7 — The  Only  Clew 
July  12 — A City  Beautiful  (2) 

July  19 — The  Painted  Lady  (2) 

July  21— A Red  Man’s  Heart 

July  24 — Lest  We  Forget 

July  26 — The  Mystery  of  the  Hindoo  Image 

July  28 — The  Suffragette  Postmistress 

Aug.  4 — Down  by  the  Sounding  Sea 

Aug.  9 — The  Tavern  of  Tragedy  (2) 

Aug.  22 — Moonshine  Molly 


Apr.  9 — No.  67 
Apr.  16 — No.  68 
Apr.  23 — No.  69 
Apr.  30 — No.  70 
May  7— No.  71 
May  14— No.  72 
May  21 — No.  73 
May  28 — No.  74 


June  4 — No.  75 
June  11 — No.  76 
June  18 — No.  77 
June  25 — No.  78 
July  2 — No.  79 
July  9— No.  80 
July  16 — No.  81 
July  23 — No.  82 


-Acres  of  Alfalfa 
Large  Birds 
-A  Fatal  Flirtation 
-The  Alarm  (2) 

-No  release 
-The  Fatal  Mallet 
—Her  Friend  the  Bandit 
—Our  Country  Cousins 
—No  release 
-The  Knockout  (2) 

—Mabel’s  Busy  Day 
—A  Gambling  Rube 
—A  Missing  Bride 
—Mabel’s  Married  Life 
—The  Eavesdropper 
—Fatty  and  the  Heiress  (2) 

—No  release 
—Caught  in  Tights 
-Fatty’s  Finish 
-Love  and  Bullets 
-Row-boat  Romance 
-Not  yet  announced 
-Love  and  Salt  Water 
World’s  Oldest  Living  Thing 

(Split  Reel) 


Princess 

Apr.  17 — Her  Awakening 

Apr.  24 — His  Reward 

May  1 — -Forced  to  Be  Stylish 

May  8 — Politeness  Pays 

May  15 — In  Her  Sleep 

May  22 — A Circus  Romance 

May  29 — A Telephone  Strategy 

June  5 — His  Enemy 

June  12 — The  Toy  Shop 

June  19 — The  Little  Senorita 

June  26 — Professsor  Snaigh 

July  3 — The  Decoy 

July  10 — The  Girl  of  the  Seasons 

Reliance 

Tune  8 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (21) 

June  10 — The  Cowboy’s  Chicken  Dinner 
June  12 — Dan  Morgan’s  Way 
June  13 — The  Horse  Wrangler 
June  15 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (22) 

June  17 — The  Peach  Brand 
June  20 — The  Stolen  Code  (2) 

June  22 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (23) 

June  24 — Izzy’s  Night  Out 
June  27 — Empire  Day  in  the  Bahamas 
Bobby’s  Plot 

June  29 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (24) 

July  1 — Izzy,  the  Detective 
July  4 — The  Weaker  Strain  (2) 

July  6 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (25) 

Tuly  8 — How  Izzy  Was  Saved 
July  10 — A Wife  From  the  Country 
Tuly  11 — Blue  Pete’s  Escape  (2) 

July  13 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (26) 

Tuly  20 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (27) 

July  22 — Izzy  and  the  Diamond 

Tuly  25 — The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson 

Tuly  29 — The  Sheriff’s  Prisoner, 

Aug.  1 — The  Gunman 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  Has  Been  Remade) 

Aug.  5 — Izzy  and  His  Rival 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  Has  Been  Remade) 

Royal 

May  9 — Mike  Joins  the  Force 

May  16— A Boy  for  a Day  and  I Should 

Worry  (Split  Reel) 

May  23 — Three  of  a Kind 
May  30 — Bombsky  and  the  Bombs 
Tune  6- — Tango  Troubles 
Tune  13 — Handle  With  Care 
Tune  20 — Such  a Business  and  The  Busy  Man 
Tune  27 — A Hasty  Exit 
Tuly  4 — Did  She  Run 
July  11— Mistakes  Will  Happen 


Thanhouser 


Apr.  19- 
Apr.  21— 
Apr.  24— 
Apr.  26 — 
Apr.  28- 
May  3- 
May  5— 
May  10- 
May  12— 
M ay  1 7 — 
May  19- 
May  22- 
May  24- 
May  26— 
Him 
May  31- 
Tune  2- 
.Tune  7- 
Tune  9— 
Tune  14- 
Tune  16- 
Tune  19- 
Tune  21- 
Tune  23- 
Tune  28- 
Tune  30- 
Tulv  5— 
Tulv  7- 
July  17— 


-The  Infant  Heart  Snatcher 
-The  Strike  (2) 

-When  Algy  Froze  Up 

-The  Strategy  of  Conductor  786 

-From  the  Flames  (2) 

Getting  Rid  of  Algy 
A Woman’s  Loyalty  (2) 

•Lost — A Union  Suit 
-A  Mohammedan  Conspiracy  (2)-/ 

-The  Somnambulist 
-The  Dog  pf  Flanders  (2) 

-The  Legend  of  Snow  White 
-Algy’s  Alibi 

-Was  She!  Right  in  Forgiving 

' (2) 

-When  th£  Wheels  of  Justice  Clogged 
-Out  of  the  Shadows  (2) 

-The  Scrub  Lady 
-Rivalry  (2) 

-The  Girl  Across  the  Hall 
-Remorse  (2) 

-The  Man  Without  Fear 
-The  Outlaw’s  Nemesis 
-For  Her  Child  (2) 

-The  Widow’s  Mite  (2) 

-The  Harlow  Handicap  (2) 

The  Cooked  Goose 
Deborah  (2) 

The  Leaven  of  Good 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 


Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 304  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation Mion  Bldg.  Buckie  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Exchange 28  W.  Lexington  St. 

Boston,  Mass M.  F.  C.  of  Mass 1106  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 272  Washington  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  Leeson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Chicago,  III M.  F.  C.  of  Illinois 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

H.  & H.  Film  Service  Co...  117,  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnnatl,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.  Opera  Place 

Cleveland,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  106  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas... 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Colorado  M.  F.  C 21  Iron  Bldg. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation...  Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas M.  F.  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Evansville,  Ind.... M.  F.  C.  of  Indiana Keene  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation...  7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa M.  F.  C.  of  Pa 9 N.  4th  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Keystone  Theatre  Bldg 150  N.  Hlinois  Bldg. 

Kansas  City,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo Empress  Theatre  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  732  South  Olive  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn ..Mutual  Film  Corporation Kallaher  Bldg. , 5th  Floor 

Milwaukee,  WIs Western  Film  Ex.  of  Mil'kee  301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn Mutual  Film  Corporation 440-445  Temple  Court 

Montreal,  P.  tt *....M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  154  St.  Catherine  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation..,.  340  Carondelet  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation....  71  West  23rd  St. 

M.  F.  C.  of  Okla 25  West  45th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla....M.  F.  C.  of  Neb 1413  Hudson  St. 

Omaha,  Neb Western  Film  Exchange  ....  145-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Exchange 902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Continental  Feature  Film  Ex.  902  Filbert  St.,  3rd  Floor 

Portland,  Ore Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  389  Oak  St. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation...  410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Regina  Sask.,  Can M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah....M.  F.  C.  of  Utah 15  McIntyre  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  162-164  Turk  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal M.  F.  C.  of  Canad,  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo 11  Pine  St. 

Seattle,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.1929  Second  Ave. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation....  209  W.  9th  St. 

Spokane,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Ex.  of  Mass...  179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Western  Film  Ex 10  Weiting  Bldg. 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation....  405  Curry  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd....  329  Carrall  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Booms  4 & 5 Register  Bldg. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Western  F.  Corp’n  of  Pa....  61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  McDermott  Ave. 

Other  Exchanges  Using  the  Mutual  Program 

Pittsburg,  Pa Pittsburg  Photoplay  Co 412  Ferry  St. 


Special  Productions 

NEW  MAJESTIC Sapho 

THANHOUSER Moths 

THANHOUSER  Robin  Hood 

THANHOUSER A Legend  of  Provence 

KAY-BEE The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

KEYSTONE Zu  Zu,  The  Bandleader 

THANHOUSER Frou-Frou 

MAJESTIC  Ruy  Bias 

R & M The  Great  Leap 

THANHOUSER Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

R & M The  Gangsters  of  New  York 

MUTUAL  SPEC  . Seeing  South  America  with  Roosevelt 

MUTUAL  SPECIAL Mexican  War  Pictures 

R & M The  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

THANHOUSER  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Ward 

R & M The  Floor  Above 

R & M The  Dishonored  Medal 

R & M The  Mountain  Rat 

R & M Home  Sweet  Hoifie 

THANHOUSER  Dope 

N.  Y.  MOTION  PICTURE The  Wrath  of  the  Gods 


Mutual  Program 

(Week  of  July  20th  to  July  26th,  Inc.) 


Monday,  July  20,  1914 

AMERICAN A Man’s  Way 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

RELIANCE Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  27 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1914 

THANHOUSER Not  yet  announced 

BEAUTY Her  “Really”  Mother 

(Drama) 

MAJESTIC A Red  Man’s  Heart 

(Drama) 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1914 

AMERICAN Business  vs.  Love 

(Drama) 

BRONCHO Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror 

(2  Reel  Comedy) 

RELIANCE Izzy  and  the  Diamond 

(Comedy) 

Thursday,  July  23,  1914 

DOMINO The  Defaulter 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY No.  82 

Friday,  July  24,  1914 

MAJESTIC Lest  We  Forget 

(Drama) 

KAY-BEE The  Sheriff  of  Bisbee 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

ROYAL Not  yet  announced 

Saturday,  July  25,  1914 

RELIANCE The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

THANHOUSER Not  yet  announced 

KOMIC Not  yet  announced 

Sunday,  July  26,  1914 

MATESTIC  The  Mystery  of  the  Hindoo  Image 

KOMIC Leave  It  to  Smiley 

(Comedy) 

THANHOUSER From  Wash  to  Washington 

(Comedy) 


MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  80 

4NNUAL  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BOAT  RACES  ARE 
ROWED  OVER  THE  BEAUTIFUL  HUDSON  COURSE 
AT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

MLLE.  PELLETIER,  FEMALE  AERONAUT  OF  AUX- 
ERRE,  FRANCE,  THRILLS  SPECTATORS  BY  PERILOUS 
PARACHUTE  LEAP  FROM  AEROPLANE. 

MRS  “JIMMY”  WATTS,  ANOTHER  DARING  AVIATRESS, 
SAYS  FLYING  IS  FINE  FOR  THE  NERVES. 

ALONZO  TRINRUAL,  BELIEVING  THAT  ™E  W°R1D 
WILL  BE  DESTROYED  BY  ANOTHER  DELUGE,  HAS 
BUILT  AN  ARK  TO  EMULATE  NOAH. 

“BETTER  BABIES”  WEEK  OBSERVED  IN  NEW  YORK— 
Mayor  Mitchel  presents  the  prizes.  Johanna  Wiggers,  the 
100  per  cent,  baby  and  winner  of  the  grand  prize. 

TRIAL  TRIP  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  NEWEST  FIRE 
BOAT,  THE  “WILLIAM  J.  GAYNOR.” 

EXTREMELY  WARM  WEATHER  DRIVES  NEW  1 ORK’S 
POPULATION  TO  THE  SEASIDE  RESORTS. 

HISTORIC  CITY  OF  SALEM,  MASS.,  PARTL4LLY  DE- 
STROYED BY  $20,000,000.00  FIRE. 

HISPANO- AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  IS  OPENED  AT 
EARL’S  COURT  BY  THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 

ARCHDUKE  FRANCIS  FERDINAND,  HEIR  TO  THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  THRONE,  AND  HIS  WIFE,  NV  HO 
WERE  ASSASSINATED  IN  SARAJEVO,  CAPITAL  OF 
BOSNIA. 
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The  Light  That 


Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

Established  1876. 

Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gas  furnished  In  tanks  for 
Stereopticon  and  Moving  Picture  Machines.  All  orders 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  ailed.  Agents  for 
all  makes  of  Moving  Picture  Machines. 

SEND  FOR  TERMS. 

Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

108  W.  4th]Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

IF  IT'S  SLIDES 

there  is  only  one  thing  to  do, 

Write  the 

NIAGARA  SLIDE  COMPANY 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


STIKWIK 

CEMENT 


This  Cement  is  pre- 
pared especially  to 
meet  the  requirement 
of  the  operator.  It  is 
made  up  in  one  ounce 
bottles,  with  brush  in- 
serted in  cork,  ready 
for  use.  Sample 
bottles  to  Exchanges 
on  receipt  of  postal 
card.  To  be  had  from 
most  Exchanges  or 
Post  Free,  six  bottles, 
$1.00. 

TO  EXCHANGES! 
We  have  all  kinds  of 
Leader. 


FILM  SAVING  CO. 

145  W.  45th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


News  of  the  Trade 

DEVELOPMENT  along  the  me- 
chanical side  of  the  motion-picture 
business  has  kept  pace  with  the 
advancement  in  other  lines,  and  the  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  finds  it  necessary  to 
keep  posted  about  what  is  being  done  by 
manufacturers  of  various  articles  used 
in  a motion-picture  theatre.  The  exhib- 
itor who  has  the  best  off  films  and  the 
best  program  naturally  wants  the  best 
screen,  the  best  projection  machine,  the 
best  chairs  and  the  best  of  all  other 
supplies.  These  can  be  had  only  by 
watching  closely  the  news  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture business  and  keeping  posted 
concerning  the  latest  offerings  off  manu- 
facturers. The  advertising  columns  of 
Reel  Life  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
live  exhibitor. 


PHOTO- 
PLAYERS 

POST  CARDS 

Over  400  different  prominent  faces,  semi -Photo - 
brown  glazed,  $3.00  per  thousand;  former  price  $4.00 
per  thousand.  Catalogue  for  the  asking  of  all  the 
Advertising  and  Souvenir  Specialties  for  LIVE  MAN- 
AGERS. Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  To-day 
— Send  us  a post  card  or  letter  with  name  of  theatre 
and  we  will  send  samples. 

Photographs  of  all  Mutual  Multiple  releases  10  day* 
ahead  of  release  date. 

Kraus  Mfg.  Co. 

14  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

Hand  Colored  Pictures,  Small  and  Large,  of  Prom- 
inent Association  and  Mutual  Players,  as  well  as  Real 
Photos  of  All — Catalogue  and  Samples  Free. 


The  Nicholas  Power  Company  of  New 
York  had  an  excellent  exhibit  at  the 
Second  International  Exposition  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Art  at  Dayton,  O.,  the 
week  of  July  6-13.  AH  the  various 
forms  of  projection  machines  made  by 
the  Power  concern  were  on  show.  The 
exhibit  ranged  from  the  Peerlesscope  to 
the  Power’s  Cameragraph  Six  A.  One 
df  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  an 
enlarged  model  of  the  cam  and  four- 
pin  intermittent  movement  which  shows 
clearly  why  the  wear  on  the  film  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
New  York  City  has  installed  a Power’s 
Cameragraph  No.  Six  A.  Similar  ma- 
chines have  recently  been  supplied  to 
the  First  Christian  Church  of  Ashland, 
Ky. ; the  United  Odd  Fellows  of  Illixon, 
N.Y. ; the  Eclair  Film  Company,  Ft. 
Lee,  N.  J.;  the  Variety  Film  Company, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  the  Central  High 
School  of  Minneapolis,  Minn, ; the  Fox 
Airdome,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Moorish  Gardens,  Broadway  and  110th 
Street,  New  York. 


Atsco,  Inc.,  announce  that  they 
have  recently  installed  a Radium  Gold 
Fibre  Screen  in  the  Screen  Club,  the 
most  exclusive  motion  picture  club  in 
New  York  City. 


The  Grand  Theatre,  Indiana,  Pa.,  is 
having  an  experience  similar  to  that  of 
many  other  successful  motion  picture 
houses.  The  manager  writes : “Our 

Mutual  Girl  serial  is  a great  success 
and  is  getting  me  more  business  than 
any  other  feature  I run.” 


Atsco,  Inc.,  offered  the  exhibitors 
at  Dayton  quite  a puzzle.  The  question 
was  to  find  whioh  theatre  in  the  down 
town  district  was  not  equipped  with  a 
Radium  Gold  Fibre  Screen,  all  the  ex- 
hibitors except  one  having  installed  the 
latest  device  for  eliminating  eye  strain 
and  filling  the  box  seats. 


The  use  of  lantern  slides  is  growing 
in  motion  picture  theatres.  These 
slides  may  be  mere  announcements 
or  they  may  be  scenes  from  films 
soon  to  be  shown  in  the  theatre. 
There  are  several  concerns  that  fur- 
nish these  slides  and  exhibitors  will 
do  well  to  keep  in  touch  with  them. 


“The  Standardized” 
Theatre  Chairs 

Do  you  want  a llfe-savlm 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a space-saving 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a sanitary 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a scientifically 
built  double  - standard 
Chair? 


We  operate  the  Largest  Ex- 
clusive Theatre  Chair  Factory  In 
the  world,  and  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  YOU. 

The  Hardesty 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Canal  Oover.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Photoplaywrights 

Have  you  failed  to  dispose  of 
your  scripts?  We  will  typewrite, 
correct  and  revise  and  place  your 
scenario  on  the  market  for  $1.00. 
Stories  put  in  scenario  form, 
$1.25.  Scenarios  criticized,  50c., 
including  plot  and  technique. 
Send  for  circular. 

Rex  Literary  Bureau 

57  STOCKTON  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 
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Regular  Mutual 
Program  Features 


BRAND  TITLE  RELEASE 

RELIANCE  “The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson”  (2), 

JULY  25 

KAY-BEE  “The  Sheriff  of  Bispee”  (2) JULY  24 

DOMINO  “The  Defaulter”  (2) JULY  23 

BRONCHO  “Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror"  (2), 

JULY  22 

AMERICAN  "A  Man’s  Way”  (2) JULY  20 

MAJESTIC  “The  Painted  Lady”  (2) JULY  19 

RELIANCE  “The  Vengeance  of  Gold”  (2) JULY  18 

KAY-BEE  “The  City”  (2) JULY  17 

DOMINO  “Star  of  the  North  (2) JULY  16 

BRONCHO  “Shorty  Turns  Judge”  (2) JULY  15 

THANHOUSER  “The  Substitute JULY  14 

AMERICAN  “The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust” JULY  13 

MAJESTIC  “A  City  Beautiful”  (2) JULY  12 

RELIANCE  “Blue  Pete’s  Escape”  (2) JULY  11 

KAY-BEE  “The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek”  (2)... JULY  10 

DOMINO  “The  Curse  of  Humanity”  (2) JULY  9 

BRONCHO  “The  Final  Reckoning”  (2) JULY  8 

THANHOUSER  “Deborah”  (2) JULY  7 

AMERICAN  “Cameo  of  the  Yellowstone”  (2).... JULY  6 

MAJESTIC  “Angel  of  Contention”  (2) JULY  5 

RELIANCE  “The  Weaker  Strain”  (2) JULY  4 

KAY-BEE  “The  Heart  of  a Crook”  (2) JULY  3 

DOMINO  “His  Hour  of  Manhood”  (2) JULY  2 

BRONCHO  “Shorty  Gets  Into  Trouble”  (2) JULY  1 

THANHOUSER  “The  Harlow  Handicap”  (2) JUNE  30 

AMERICAN  "The  Little  House  in  the  Valley”  (2). JUNE  29 

MAJESTIC  “Arms  and  the  Gringo”  (2) JUNE  28 

RELIANCE  “Empire  Day  in  the  Bahamas”  and 

“Bobby’s  Plot” JUNE  27 

KAY-BEE  “The  Voice  at  the  Phone”  (2)  (2nd  part), 

JUNE  26 

DOMINO  "Frontier  Mother”  (2) .JUNE  25 

BRONCHO  “Desert  Thieves”  (2) JUNE  24 

THANHOUSER  “For  Her  Child"  (2) JUNE  23 

AMERICAN  “The  Painted  Lady’s  Child”  (2) JUNE  22 

MAJESTIC  “The  Severed  Thong”  (2) JUNE  21 

RELIANCE  “The  Stolen  Code”  (2) JUNE  20 

KAY-BEE  “The  Voice  at  the  Phone”  (2)  (1st  part), 

JUNE  19 

DOMINO  “In  the  Southern  Hills”  (2) JUNE  18 

BRONCHO  “The  Hour  of  Reckoning”  (2) JUNE  17 

THANHOUSER  “Remorse”  (2) JUNE  16 

AMERICAN  “Jim”  (2) JUNE  15 

MAJESTIC  "The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Bell”  (2). .JUNE  14 

RELIANCE  “The  Horse  Wrangler”  (2) JUNE  13 

KAY-BEE  “From  Out  the  Dregs”  (2) JUNE  12 

DOMINO  “A  Relic  of  Old  Japan”  (2) JUNE  11 

BRONCHO  “A  Tragedy  of  the  Orient”  (2) JUNE  10 

THANHOUSER  “Rivalry”  (2) JUNE  9 

AMERICAN  “The  Oath  of  Pierre”  (2) JUNE  8 

MAJESTIC  “The  Intruder”  (2) JUNE  7 

RELIANCE  "The  Rosebush  of  Memories”  (2). ..JUNE  6 

KAY-BEE  “Tennessee”  (2) JUNE  5 

DOMINO  "The  Latent  Spark”  (2) JUNE  4 

BRONCHO  “Shorty’s  Trip  to  Mexico”  (2) JUNE  3 

THANHOUSER  “From  the  Shadows”  (2) .JUNE  2 

AMERICAN  “Metamorphosis”  (2) JUNE  1 

MAJESTIC  “The  Soul  of  Honor”  (2) MAY  31 

RELIANCE  “Silent  Sandy”  (2) MAY  30 

KAY-BEE  “The  Embezzler”  (2) ...MAY  29 

DOMINO  “The  Ambassador’s  Envoy”  (2) MAY  28 

BRONCHO  “The  Wharf  Rats”  (2) MAY  27 

THANHOUSER  “Was  She  Right  in  Forgiving  Him?”  (2) 

MAY  26 

AMERICAN  “The  Lost  Sermon”  (2) MAY  25 

MAJESTIC  “The  Double  Knot”  (2) MAY  24 

RELIANCE  “For  the  Sake  of  Kate”  (2) MAY  23 

KAY-BEE  “A  Social  Ghost”  (2) MAY  22 

DOMINO  “The  Fires  of  Ambition”  (2) MAY  21 

BRONCHO  “Breed  o’  the  North”  (2) MAY  20 

THANHOUSER  “The  Dog  of  Flanders”  (2) MAY  19 

AMERICAN  “Footprints  of  Mozart”  (2) MAY  18 

MAJESTIC  “The  Lover’s  Gift”  (2) MAY  17 

RELIANCE  “Golden  Dross”  (2) MAY  16 

KAY-BEE  "In  the  Cow  Country”  (2) MAY  15 


AS  FOUL  AIR 

comes  in,  patrons  go  out  and 
box  office  receipts  diminish. 
The  air  in  your  theatre  can 
be  improved  with  a Sprague 
Electric 

OZONATOR 


Send  for  Bulletin  No.  A84 

SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

Of  General  Electric  Company 
Main  Office,  527-531  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities. 


li 


FREE 

STOCK  SLIDES  35c  EACH 
6 Beautifully  Colored  $1.50 

Choose  them  from  our  New 

12  Page  Catalogue 

Ask  for  it.  10c.  in  Stamps  (to  cover  postage) 
brings  a Sample  Feature  Player  Slide  Free. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  SLIDE  AND  ADV.  CO. 


Academy  of  Music  Bldg. 


14th  St.f  New  York 


J 


f 


Reel  Life  reaches  the  ex- 
hibitors—all  the  exhibi- 
tors—every  week  in  the 
fifty-two. 

Reel  Life  has  a greater 
proved  net  circulation 
than  any  other  motion 
picture  magazine  that 
goes  to  the  men  who  buy 
films  and  all  the  neces- 
saries that  go  to  the  giv- 
ing of  picture  exhibitions. 

REEL  LIFE  is  a maga- 
zine for,  by  and  of  the 
Exhibitor. 
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Last  Minute  News  the  Mutual  Weekly 


The  Mutual  Weekly  has  a corps  of  trained  news  correspondents, 
who  are  expert  cineomatographers,  to  film  the  big  news  events  the 
hour  of  occurrence. 

This  service  covers  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  all  the  inhabit- 
able globe.  THE  MUTUAL  WEEKLY  IS  UNDOUBTEDLY  THE 
LEADER  IN  ITS  CLASS. 

Current-News  events  are  of  absorbing  inter- 
est to  99%  of  the  theatre-going  public  and  yl^jV lutuah 

The  Mutual  Weekly  should  have  a place  on  Si 

every  Mutual  program.  F?y 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 


Mutual'1 

Movies 

Make  Time 
s Fly  . 
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A Spectacular 
Production 

Spectacular — because  no  other  film  production 

equals  it  in  size — 46  reels. 

Spectacular — because  no  other  film  production 

equals  it  in  costliness— $1,000,000.00. 

Spectacular — because  no 

equals  it  in  stars,  settings,  photography  and 

Spectacular — because  no 


is  the  motion  picture  version  of  a story 

in  200  leading  newspapers. 


other  film  production 

dramatic  climaxes. 

other  film  production 

by  Harold  MacGrath  now  appearing 


$10,000 

for 

100 

Words ! 


$10,000 

for 

100 

Words  ! 


THE 

MILLION 

DOLLAR 
MYSTERY 

By  Harold  MacGrath 

Thanhouser’s  Million  Dollar  Motion  Picture  Production 
The  first  five  episodes  of  this  startling  production 

are  now  being  shown  at  the  better  theatres  throughout  America.  Each 

episode  is  in  2 reels — released  each  week  for  23  weeks.  The  story  is  by  Harold  MacGrath — scenario 
by  Lloyd  Lonergan.  The  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation  is  the  producer — Syndicate  Film  Corporation  the  distributor 

Some  booking  dates  are  still  open— but  you  must  act  quickly ! 

The  Million  Dollar  Mystery  is  an  independent  release  and  may  be  obtained  regardless  of  the  regular 
program  being  used. 

SYNDICATE  FILM  CORPORATION 

71  W.  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK  166  W.  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO 

or  Syndicate  Film  Corporation  representative  at  any  Mutual  Exchange  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

The  Thanhouser  Three-a-Week 


TUESDAY,  JULY  7TH,  “DEBORAH”  (2  reels). 

A romance  of  the  18th  century,  displaying  the 
talents  of  Maude  Fealy,  Robert  Robson,  Joseph- 
ine Hoole,  Morris  Foster,  Edward  Hoyt,  Mitch 
Lewis,  Louis  Evert,  Helen  Badgley,  the  Than- 
houser Kidlet. 


SUNDAY,  JULY  12TH,  “THE  LEAVEN  OF 
GOOD.”  The  happy  uniting  of  a brother  and 
sister  is  an  astounding  dramatic  romance,  en- 
acted by  Mayre  Hall,  Irving  Cummings,  Tom 
Crugar,  Tools  Brady,  H.  Marx. 


THANHOUSER  FILM  CORPORATION,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


Head  European  Offices:.  Thanhouser 
Films,  Ltd.,  London,  W.  C.,  England 
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The  Majestic 

Motion  Picture  Company 

Will  release  Sunday,  July  26th, 
an  Unusual  and  Thrilling 
Detective  Story  in  two  parts 

The  Mystery 

of  the 

Hindu  Image 

COMING  SOON 

Mae  Marsh and  Robt.  Harron 

In  a Two  Part  Drama 

Moonshine  Molly 

By  H.  R.  Durant,  whose  short  stories 
appear  regularly  in  the  magazines 


MAE  MARSH 

Who  appears  exclusively  in  Majestic  releases  and 
“Griffith’’  special  features 


Paul  West’s  “Bill  the  Office  Boy”  series  are  announced  for  release  as  “KOMIC”  features  as  follows: 
No.  1 — Bill’s  Job,  Sunday,  July  5. 

No.  2 — How  Bill  Squared  It  for  His  Boss,  Sunday,  July  19. 

No.  3 — Bill  Takes  a Lady  to  Lunch,  Sunday,  Aug.  2. 

Others  to  follow. 


The  Majestic  Guide  for  Exhibitors 

(In  which  we  endeavor  to  tell  only  the  truth  about  all  Majestic  releases) 


THE  OLD  DERELICT  (1  Reel),  release  date  Tuesday,  July  14.  An  extremely  appealing  story 
by  Mary  Rider  Mechtold,  author  of  “The  Mountain  Rat”  and  many  other  motion  pictures  and  maga- 
zine short  stories,  fairly  well  presented  by  the  director,  but  not  quite  as  well  done  as  we  should  have 
liked. 

THE  PAINTED  LADY  (2  reels),  release  date  Sunday,  July  19.  Featuring  Blanche  Sweet  and 
Dorothy  Gish  in  a well  produced  drama  of  unusual  strength,  adapted  from  Charles  S.  Thompson’s 
short  story  in  “The  Cavalier”  magazine. 

A RED  MAN’S  HEART  (1  reel),  release  date  Tuesday,  July  21.  Adapted  from  Walter  Archer 
Frost’s  short  story.  A picture  of  telling  strength  well  presented  with  a strong  cast  of  Majestic  players. 

LEST  WE  FORGET  (1  reel),  release  date  Friday,  July  24.  Well  acted  and  rather  interesting, 
though  not  quite  equal  to  what  we  would  like  Majesties  to  always  be. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HINDU  IMAGE  (2  reels),  release  date  Sunday,  July  26.  We  believe 
this  release  will  prove  a remarkable  offering  but  will  tell  you  more  definitely  next  week. 


D.  W.  GRIFFITH  supervises  all  Majestic  Productions 


STUDIO:  4500  Sunset  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OFFICES,  29  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City 
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FILL  YOUR  THEATRE  AT 


Continental  Features 


“THE 


BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG”— 5 Reels 


Holds  the  Return  Date  Record 


“ROBIN  HOO  D” — 4 Reels — Better  than  the  opera 

Brilliant  Photoplay 


“JOSEPH  IN  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT”— 4 Reels 

James  Cruze  as  Joseph,  Marguerite  Snow  as  Potiphar’s  wife 


“THE  GREAT  LEA  P”— 4 Reels 


with  Robert  Harron  and  Mae  Marsh.  Staged  by  Griffith — 
the  most  sensational  feat  ever  performed  for  the  films 


u 


ZU  ZU,  THE  BAND  L E A D E R”—  2 Reels 

With  Mabel  Normand 


“SEEING  SOUTH  AMERICA  WITH 

COL,  ROOSEVELT 

A Wonderful  Topical  Feature.  Three  Reels 


99 


“FROU  FROU” 

After  Augustin  Daly’s 
Famous  Production. 

(Produced  by  Permission) 

Featuring  Maude  Fealy 


“S  A P H O” 

Six  Reels  of  house 
packing  picture 


u 


MOTHS” 


Four  Reels  of  tense  in- 
terest  from  Ouida’s 
famous  novel.  A BIG 
Thanhouser  production. 


“THE  WRATH  OF  THE  GODS  or  The  Destruction  oi 

A Volcano  in  Action.  Japan- 


Continental  Feature  Film  Corp. 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 
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EVERY  PERFORMANCE 

Bring  Big  Business 

“HOME  SWEET  HOME”  — 6 Reels 

The  Greatest  of  all  Pictures.  A Griffith  Masterpiece 

“THE  DISHONORED  MEDAL”— 4 Reels 

A Drama.  Staged  by  Mr.  Christy  Cabanne 

“MEXICAN  WAR  PICTURES— Battle  of  Toireon” 

By  Special  Contract  with  General  Villa 

“BATTLE  OF  THE  SEXES”— 5 Reels 

A Griffith  Success  of  Tremendous  Power 

“THE  FLOOR  ABOVE”  — 4 Reels 

* 

First  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  story  on  the  screen.  A Baffling  Puzzle 

“THE  MOUNTAIN  RAT”  — 4 Reels 

Dorothy  Gish  and  three  other  stars 

“CARDINAL  RICHELIEU’S  WARD”  — 4 Reels 

Florence  LaBadie  and  James  Cruze.  Brilliant  Acting 

“LEGEND  OF  PROVENCE”— 4 Reels 

Tense  and  Interesting 


“DOPE” 

Uplift  Drama.  6 Reels. 
Laura  Nelson  Hall  and 
Herman  Lieb. 

New  York  Triumph 


“RUY  BLAS” 

William  Garwood  and 
Francelia  Billington.  3 
Reels.  From  one  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  Greatest  Stories 


GANGSTERS 

Great  run  at  Weber’s  The- 
atre, New  York.  4 Reels 

“A  great  lesson  for  all.” — New 
York  American 


SAKURA-JIMA/'  6 Reels  of  Wonderful  Production  by  Thos.  H.  Ince 

jse  Story.  Japanese  Actors 

29  Union  Square,  New  York 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 
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Mexican  War  Pictures 

Photographed  under  Fire  by  the 

Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Seven  Exciting  Reels,  Crowd  Pulling  Posters, 
Still  Pictures  of  Absorbing  Interest  for  Lobby 
Display,  direct  from  its  only  showing  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  42d  Street  and  Broadway, 
New  York. 

FOR  months  the  newspapers  of  the  whole  world,  and  especially 
those  of  the  United  States,  have  been  full  of  accounts  of  the 
photographing  of  battles  in  the  Mexican  war,  under  special  con- 
tract with  General  Francisco  Villa,  the  great  rebel  commander — 
probably  the  most  talked  of  man  in  the  world  to-day.  In  every 
city,  town  and  village  there  is  absorbing  interest  not  alone  in  the 
fighting,  but  in  the  life  story  of  the  man  himself.  Since  early 
in  January  daring  camera  men  have  carried  Mutual  cameras  into 
the  thick  of  every  fight  and  have  made  thousands  of  feet  of  film 
amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  deadly  hum  of  machine  guns  and 
the  vicious  crackle  of  rifle  fire.  The  brilliant  sunlight  of  the 
tropics  has  made  marvelous  pictures — pictures  thrilling  with 
nearness  and  the  reality  of  actual  sordid  warfare.  You  can  al- 
most hear  the  whistle  of  bullets  as  you  see  the  spatters  of  dust 
in  the  picture,  and  the  shriek  of  the  shells  as  rapid-fire  guns  on 
armored  trains  leap  back  in  the  recoil. 

Much  of  this  film  had  to  be  cut  out  because  it  was  too  real- 
istically horrible  to  be  publicly  shown. 

Some  because  it  was  obscured  by  the  smoke  and  dust  of  battle. 
Some  was  lost  entirely  by  the  shattering  of  cameras  by  bullets. 
TWO  THOUSAND  FEET  OF  ACTUAL  BATTLE 
SCENES  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED. 

These  form  the  last  two  reels  of  the  seven  we  offer. 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  interest  are  the  five  reels  made  in 
the  very  districts  where  the  fighting  was  fiercest,  showing  by  a 
series  of  exciting  scenes  the  TRAGIC  EARLY  LIFE  OF 
GENERAL  VILLA. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  scenes  of  actual  battle  from 
those  posed  to  show  the  story,  were  they  not  separated  and 
shown  frankly  by  themselves,  to  avoid  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
misrepresentation. 

Here  then  is  a story  vastly  more  exciting,  more  absorbing, 
more  thrilling  than  the  most  exciting  of  fiction,  where  woe  and 
murder  and  intrigue  weave  a tale  of  tragic  reality — with  vast 
educational  interest  beside.  Every  man  and  woman  and  school- 
child  ought  to  see  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  WANTS  to 
see  these  pictures. 

The  task  of  distribution  of  such  a film  is  not  the  business  of  a 
company  with  other  interests. 

Every  picture  house  in  the  country — no  matter  what  pro- 
gramme it  shows,  no  matter  what  its  usual  feature  arrange- 
ments— should  show  these  seven  reels. 

Just  now,  with  hundreds  of  theatres  closed  for  the  summer 
months,  the  possibilities  of  theatre  showings  are  enormous.  The 
man  who  buys  state  rights  on  this  series,  and  then  WORKS 
HIS  TERRITORY  TO  CAPACITY,  has  profit  chances  almost 
undreamed  of — even  in  the  moving  picture  business.  BUT — 
You  must  speak  QUICKLY. 


MEXICAN  WAR  FILM  CO.,  Room  1208,  71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 

State  rights  for  sale  to  this  wonderful  series 


under  special  contract  with 

General  Villa 


3 sheet  poster  in  full  color 
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KAY  BEE  FEATURES 


The  City.  Two  Parts — July  17th. 

The  Sheriff  of  Bisbee.  Two  Parts — July  24th. 

Thos.  H.  Ince,  Director  General. 

DOMINO  winner; 

S 

Star  of  the  North.  Two  Parts — July  16th. 

The  Defaulter.  Two  Parts — July  23rd. 

Thos.  H.  Ince,  Director  General. 

BRONCHO  HEADLINER 

S 

Shorty  Turns  Judge.  Two  Parts — July  loth. 

Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror.  Two  Parts — July  22nd. 

Thos.  H.  Ince,  Director  General. 

KEYSTONE  COMEDIE 

i 

S 

Three  Comedies  a week. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  release  day. 

Mack  Sennett,  Director  General. 

KEYSTONE  COMEDIES 


Photos 

8 by  10  Photos  of  players  mentioned  below  can  be  had  by  sending  to  the  Publicity  Dept. 

one;  50  cents  for  sets  of  four;  $1.00  for  sets  of  eight. 


15  cents  for 


Mack  Sennett 

Mabel  Normand 
Charles  Chaplin 
Roscoe  Arbuckle 
John  Keller 
Harry  G.  Keenan 
Barney  Sherry 
Richard  Stanton 


Thos.  H.  Ince 

Gretchen  Lederer 
Margaret  Thompson 
Tsuru  Aoki 
Roy  Laidlaw 
Clara  Williams 
Jay  Hunt 
Rhea  Mitchell 


Mildred  Harris 
Shorty  Hamilton 
Charles  Ray 
Walter  Belasco 
Frank  Borzage 
Th  >s.  Chatterton 
Leona  Hutton 


A set  of  8 by  10  of  “KEYSTONE  MABEL”  in  four  different  poses,  50c. 

New  York  Motion  Picture  Corporation 

Longacre  Building,  42nd  Street  and  Broadway  New  York 
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OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 


Has  her  portrait  painted 
by  Penrhyn  Stanlaws 


In  Chapter  XXVI 
By  Arthur  James 


Released  July  13 


Margaret  Thanks  Mr.  Stanlau's  for  Portrait 


Dunbar,  “The  Man  of  Mys- 
tery,” takes  luncheon  with  Mar- 
garet and  her  aunt  on  the  roof 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Kid 
Joseph  visits  Dunbar  and  warns 
him  to  cease  his  attentions  to 
Margaret  under  threat  of  expos- 
ing him  as  a crook.  Dunbar 
forces  Joseph  to  go  to  the 
Knickerbocker  borne  where  lie 
makes  his  accusation  but  he  has 
no  proof  and  is  not  believed. 


Please  Remember 


Irvin  S.  Cobb  Is  Soon  to  Write  the  Scenarios  for 
OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 


' "V* 


u 


How  Izzy  Stuck  to  His  Post” 

* One  Reel  Comedy— Released  July  15 

I^S#*rVeS  little  credit  for  “sticking.”  The  glue  did  it  and  did  it  well. 
Being  unable  to  leave  his  chair  because  of  the  glue  Izzy  stayed  in  the  store  all 
"it^lS^aPfurcd  a burglar..  There  is  a laugh  every  time  Izzy  moves  with 


the  clia'ir  clinging  to  him. 


\JL-- 


44 


The  Vengeance  of  Gold” 


Two  Reel  Western  Drama — Released  July  18. 

Gripping  story  of  two  men  who  loved  one  woman.  The  worthless  one  gels 
her  but  loses  his  fortune,  becomes  a criminal  to  gain  another  and  then  perishes 
in  the  deserv  The  gold  for  which  he  had  bartered  bis  soul  is  strangely  returned 
to  the  rightful  owner  who  also  wins  the  woman  he  has  long  loved. 


Thesd:  two  films,  as  well  as  all  other  Reliance  releases,  have  the  merit 
of  having  been  made  under  the  supervision  of  D.  W,  GRIFFITH 


Reliance  Motion  Picture  Co. 


STUDIOS — 29  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City. 

537  Riverdale  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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5 Cents 


A MAGAZINE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


LEONA  HUTTON — New  York  Motion  Picture  Corporation 


August  1 


“THE  AVENGING  CONSCIENCE” 

—GRIFFITH-MUTUAL 


1914 


SMASHING 

Attendance  Records  Wherever  Shown 

The  Wrath  ot  the  Gods 

OR 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SAKURA-JIMA 

THOS.  H.  INCE’S 

SIX  PART  MASTERPIECE 


Showed  in  all  first  class  houses  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  including  The  Strand,  Broadway,  Proctor’s 
Fifth  Avenue,  Regent,  The  New  Law,  Odeon, 
Pictorium,  Burland  and  the  Lenox,  all  of  New 
York. 

BROOKLYN 

The  Crescent,  Broadway,  Cumberland,  Colonial 
and  Ebbets’  Field  (Loew's.) 

ALSO  SHOWED  IN 

Arverne  and  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  Meriden  and 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Newark,  Jersey  City  and  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

This  is  the  booking  from  New  York  Exchange  ONLY 


CONTINENTAL  AND  MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 

or 

NEW  YORK  MOTION  PICTURE  CORPORATION 

Longacre  Building,  42nd  Street  and  Broadway  New  York 


REEL  LIFE 


One 


“THE  BUTTERFLY” 

A Society  Drama  permeated  with  Human  Interest. 

Featuring  WINIFRED  GREENWOOD  and  ED  COXEN,  under  direction  of  Thos.  Ricketts. 

Release  Wednesday,  Aug.  \2th,  1914 


AMERICAN  FILM  MFC.  CO 

CH  1 C AC  O 


See  Americans  First 

FLYING  "A”  FEATURE  FILMS 


A Stirring  Two  Part  Drama  enacted  in  a Kentucky  Mountain 
Fastness  with  a determined  band  of  Moonshiners  pitted  against 
a picked  force  of  Revenue  Officers. 

featuring  ^Vm.GARWOOD  *"d  VlVIAN  RlCH  Under  Direction  of  SYDNEY  A/RES. 

Release  Dale-  Monday,  Aufy  10,  191^» 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

Featuring  MARGARITA  FISCHER  and  HARRY  POLLARD 

“A  SUSPENDED  CEREMONY” 

A Comedy  that  will  please — Second  Installment  of  ‘‘A  Midsummer’s  Love  Tangle. 
Each  part  complete  in  itself. 

Release  Tues.,  Aug.  4,  1914 


“SUZANNA’S  NEW  SUIT” 

It’s  a Dandy 


Next  Week 


Two 


REEL  LIFE 


THE  MAJESTIC  MOTION  PICTURE  CO. 


offers  for  its  two  part  feature  release  of 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  16 


Dorothy  Gish 


Her  Mother’s 
Necklace 

an  entertaining  society  comedy  drama  in  which 
the  leading  part  is  taken  by 

DOROTHY  GISH 

who  is  seen  in  one  of  her  best  characterizations 
in  this  feature. 


The  “BILL”  stories  by  Paul  West,  the  well-known  humorist,  are  issued  as  regu- 
lar Komic  releases  each  alternate  Sunday.  No.  4,  BILL  SAVES  THE  DAI , will 
be  released  August  16. 

THE  MAJESTIC  GUIDE  FOR  EXHIBITORS 

(In  ‘which  we  endeavor  to  tell  the  truth  about  all  Majestic  releases) 

THE  IDIOT  (1  Reel).  Release  date  Tuesday,  August  4 — A character  study 
by  Robert  Ilarron,  ending  in  suspense  and  thrill.  An  excellent  pictuie. 

THE  TAVERN  OF  TRAGEDY  (2  reels).  Release  date  Sunday,  August  9 — 
A story  of  unusual  plot  and  exciting  interest,  featuring  DOROTHY  GISH. 

THE  SAVING  FLAME  (1  reel).  Release  date  Tuesday,  August  11— We  will 
give  definite  advice  about  this  picture  next  week. 

HER  MOTHER’S  NECKLACE  (2  reels).  Release  date  Sunday,  August  16 
— Our  opinion  of  this  feature  is  correctly  given  above. 

Majestic  Motion  Picture  Co. 

Studio:.  4500  Sunset  Blvd.  Business  Offices : 29  Union  Sq.  W. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  New  ^ ork  City 


REEL  LIFE 


Three 


«j  OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 
is  the  newest  and  smartest  magazine 
in  America. 

<fl  OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 
is  the  only  magazine  published  exclu- 
sively for  motion  picture  audiences. 

■ - 4 ‘ ‘Vv'-'V 

Cj  OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 
appeals  directly  to  women,  the  big 
factor  in  motion  picture  attendance. 

e OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 
is  distributed  exclusively  by  the  ex- 
hibitors to  the  patrons.  We  can  tell 
the  exhibitor  how  to  make  it  pay 
for  itself  and  net  him  a profit. 

* . % 

<fl  OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 
is  the  biggest  box  office  booster  ever 
offered  in  the  field  of  motion  pic- 
tures. Write  today  to  your  nearest 
Mutual  Exchange  or  to 

29  Union  Square,  New  York. 


>: 


Four 


REEL  LIFE 


James  Cru*e  and  Sidney  Bracy 


Intensely 

Dramatic 


Every  episode — every  scene 

—of  the  Million  Dollar  Mystery  throbs  with  human 
emotion.  The  intensely  dramatic  situations  clev- 
erly protrayed  by  beautiful  Florence  La  Badie  are 
exceptional  examples  of  the  motion  picture  art. 


By  Harold  MacGrath 


Thanhouser’s  Million  Dollar  Motion  Picture  Production 


SEE 


Remember  $10,000  will  be  paid  for  the  best  100-word 
solution  of  The  Million  Dollar  Mystery. 

Two-reel  episodes  of  The  Million  Dollar 

Mystery  are  now  being  released  every  week.  The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery  is  an  independent  release 
and  may  be  obtained  regardless  of  the  regular  pro- 
gram being  used. 

SYNDICATE  FILM  CORPORATION 

7t  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  166  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
or  Syndicate  Film  Corporation  Representative  at  Any 
Mutual  Exchange  in  the  United  States  and  Cannda. 


FLORENCE  LA  BADIE  S LEAF 
OF  DEATH 

THE  AUTO’S  PLUNGE 
THE  EXPLODING  BOAT 
THE  FIRE  AT  SEA 


The  Thanhouser  Three-a-week 


Tuesday,  July  28th — “The  Messenger  of  Death.”  A Sunday, — August  2nd — “The  Butterfly  Bug.”  A 

(2  reels).  Featuring  Mignon  Anderson  and  /TV  roaring  comedy  with  Harry  Blakemore,  Fan 

Irving  Cummings.  A war  drama  the  scenes  of  SJL/  Bourke,  Helen  Badgley,  Doris  Farrington  and 

which  are  laid  in  India.  =3>T^:  Leland  Benham  as  the  principals. 


A MAGAZINE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


MERRITT  CRAWFORD 
Editor 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 
29  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Stuyvesant  683 

HEXRY  JAMES 
Business  nnd  Advertising 
Manager 

Vol.  IV,  No.  20 

AUGUST  I,  1914 

Five  Cents — $2.50  a Year 

“Popping  the  Question ” Under  Difficulties 


Kathie  Fischer,  Joseph  Harris  and  Margarita  Fischer  in  a Scene  from  the 


Latest  “Beauty”  Production 


A titled  Englishman,  with  the  backing  of  the  girl’s  father,  makes  every  effort  to  win  her,  but  in  this 
he  is  consistently  thwarted  by  her  small  brother.  What  the  outcome  of  his  suit  finally  is,  may  be  found 
in  “A  Suspended  Ceremony,”  shortly  to  be  released.  - 


Six 


REEL  LIFE 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  AND  SUCH 


WITH  all  Europe  on  the  verge  of  a devastating 
war,  anything  that  serves  to  bring  the  public 
in  closer  touch  with  the  rulers  and  statesmen, 
the  people  and  places  that  will  figure  prominently  in  the 
events  of  the  immediate  future  is  of  intense  interest.  All 
of  which  makes  Mutual  Weekly  No.  83,  released  July,  30, 
a number  that  will  attract  the  widest  attention. 

Scenes,  showing  the  funeral  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  his  consort,  whose  assassination  led  to  the, 
present  clash  between  Austria  and  Servia,  that  now 
threatens  to  alter  the  map  of  Europe  by  involving  all 
the  great  powers,  are  an  important  part  of  this  issue. 
So,  too,  are  the  intimate  views  of  the  Czar,  who  threatens 
to  back  with  his  Cossacks  the  integrity  of  the  Servian 
kingdom  against  the  invading  Austrians.  King  George 
of  England,  who  speaks  for  peace,  but  who  has  concen- 
trated a fleet  of  twenty-eight  dreadnoughts  in  the  North 
Sea  to  be  ready  to  strike  when  the  signal  comes,  is  shown 
reviewing  his  troops  on  his  forty-ninth  birthday. 

As  a contrast  to  these  martial  scenes,  at  least  one  of 
the  fourteen  different  subjects  which  go  to  make  up  this 
issue  of  the  Mutual  Weekly,  is  certain  to  make  a big  hit, 
wherever  it  is  shown.  This  is  a picture  entitled  “The 
River  of  Doubt.”  John  M.  Keyes,  the  only  living  double 
of  the  doughty  Colonel,  who  is  a familiar  figure  at  big 
political  gatherings,  where  he  is  constantly  mistaken 
for  the  ex-President,  posed  especially  for  the  Mutual 
Weekly  in  this  picture.  He  “discovers”  the  river  just  as 
“Teddy”  is  supposed  to  have  done  it,  and  in  mirth  provok- 
ing fashion.  

Have  you  ever  gone  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  in  the  season?  If  so,  you  will  recall  that 
either  you  were  importuned  before  you  entered  the 
colossal  building  to  buy  a “Book  of  the  opera”  or,  having 
entered,  that  you  made  your  way  to  a counter  where 
these  synopses  of  action  and  music  could  be  obtained. 

What  “The  book  of  the  opera”  is  to  the  Caruso-Farrar- 
Scotti  combination  so  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  is  to  the 
feature  of  the  Mutual  program.  Would  you  make  it 
more  than  a pleasure  for  your  patrons  to  visit  your  the- 
ater regularly?  Would  you  make  it  a necessity  for  new 
patrons  to  come  to  your  house? 

Then,  if  you  are  that  sort  of  a wide-awake  business 
man,  do  not  hesitate  to  find  out,  either  from  your  Mutual 
Exchange  or  from  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  headquarters 
at  29  Union  Square,  New  York,  how  you  can  make  your 
patrons’  visits  to  your  theater  profitable  to  themselves 
and  thereby  to  you.  

Residents  of  New  Rochelle  were  recently  accorded  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  the  under  water  pictures  pre- 
viously shown  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  the 
National  Press  Club  at  Washington.  More  than  three 
hundred  prominent  people  of  Westchester  County  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  extended  to  them  by  Charles 
J.  Hite,  president  of  the  Thanhouser  Company,  and  the 
man  who  financed  the  Williamson  tube,  and  brought  this 
wonderful  invention  into  practical  use  for  science.  The 
pictures  were  shown  at  the  North  Avenue  Theatre  in 
New  Rochelle,  the  thrilling  under  water  scenes  of  a man 
battling  with  sharks,  and  the  sharks  battling  among 
themselves,  bringing  rounds  of  applause  from  the  audi- 
ence. Old  wrecks  long  lain  hidden  beneath  the  waters 


were  shown  and  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean’s  depths 
were  pictured  plainly  to  the  eye.  These  pictures  will 
be  first  shown  to  the  general  public  at  the  Broadway  Rose 
Gardens.  

The  following  letter  comes  to  Reel  Life  from  fifteen-year- 
old  Hester  J.  Klopfenstein,  of  Middletown,  Indiana: 

“From  the  first  time  I ever  saw  Tsuru  Aoki  I was  at- 
tracted by  her  unusual  grace.  The  feature  was  ‘The  Oath 
of  O Tsuru  San,’  by  the  Majestic  Company.  My  papa  owns 
the  only  theatre  in  our  town  of  fifteen  hundred,  and  when 
we  ran  Miss  Aoki  in  that  play  I never  before  saw  our  pa- 
trons take  such  an  interest.  We  will  run  ‘The  Wrath  of 
the  Gods’  soon,  and  if  it  is  as  superior  as  ‘The  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,’  it  will  certainly  be  some  picture.  I am  so  in- 
terested in  Our  Mutual  Girl,  and  would  like  to  receive  a 
copy  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly.  There  is  no  other  pro- 
gram like  the  Mutual.  Each  of  your  actors  has  a kindly 
dignity  which  is  lacking  in  the  actors  of  other  programs  on 
the  market.”  

The  Reliance  Motion  Picture  Base  Ball  Team  of  New 
York  City,  who  last  year  won  thirteen  out  of  fifteen 
games,  is  out  to  meet  all  comers.  They  regard  anything 
under  major  league  class  as  “easy  meat”  and  their  ap- 
petite is  of  the  keenest.  Here  are  the  warriors  of  the 
diamond,  who  would  like  to  cross  bats  with  any  team 
nervy  enough  to  take  them  on,  whether  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  or  out  of  it: 

J.  Norton,  first  base;  J.  O’Connor,  second  base;  J. 
McKenna,  short  stop;  A.  Vaughan,  third  base  (capt.)  ; 
J.  Olsen,  catcher,  F.  Wallace,  right  field,  W.  Laughlin, 
center  field  ; J.  Harding,  left  field  ; and  A.  Howell,  pitcher. 
Challenges  should  be  sent  to  J.  Brant,  manager,  29  Union 
Square,  City.  

A French  doctor  has  recently  given  his  opinion  on  the 
value  of  the  motion  picture  in  animal  surgery.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  silent  art  must  in  time  tend  to  lessen 
the  practice  of  vivisection.  In  many  cases,  he  admits, 
the  students  ought  to  see  the  actual  movements  of  an- 
imals, when  under  the  knife,  in  order  to  gain  an  accurate 
medical  knowledge,  but  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  a faith- 
ful record  on  the  film  would  often  suffice  as  a permanent 
means  of  instruction. 

Science  has  succeeded  in  mitigating  horrors  where 
mere  sentiment  has  failed,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  ideals  of  the  anti-vivisectionist  may  come  to  be  re- 
alized through  the  medium  of  the  motion  picture. 

“Keystone  Nights”  are  becoming  the  vogue  in  England 
this  Summer  as  a means  of  attracting  the  crowds  during 
the  warm  weather.  The  first  exhibitor  to  try  it,  did  so 
late  in  May  and  his  success  was  so  instantaneous,  that 
since  that  time  he  has  had  many  imitators.  It  is  said 
that  the  novelty  has  helped  many  a manager  to  a solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  keeping  up  his  theater’s  attend- 
ance during  the  slack  Summer  days. 


The  Grand  Theatre  in  San  Francisco  features  Mar- 
garita Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard  in  the  Beauty  produc- 
tions very  largely,  always  registering  a record  attendance 
when  these  popular  films  are  shown.  In  other  days,  when 
the  Grand  was  the  Mission  Theatre,  Margarita  Fischer 
was  a great  favorite  there. 
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Perfect  Photography  in  These  American- Beauty  Films 


. O)  Winnif  red  Greenwood , George  Field  and  Charlotte  Burton , (2)  Winnif red  Greenwood,  John  Steppling  and  Edith  Borella, 
Greenwood  and  Charlotte  Burton  and  (6)  Josephine  Ditt,  Winnif  red  Greenwood,  Ed.  Coxen  and  Charlotte  Burton  in 
The  Butterfly  .,f  (4)  Margarita  Fischer  and  Fred  Gamble  and  (5)  Kathie  and  Margarita  Fischer  and  Joseph  Harris  in  “A  Sus- 
pended Ceremony  ” (7)  and  (8)  Harry  Von  Meter,  Jack  Richards  and  Louise  Lester  in  uThe  Trap  ” 
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pi  HE  AVENGING  CONSCIENCE,”  the  latest  pro- 
duction of  that  master  craftsman,  D.  W.  Griffith, 
-*■  will  be  shown  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  The 
Strand  Theatre,  New  York,  for  the  week  beginning  August 
2.  S.  A.  Rothapfel,  managing  director  of  The  Strand,  has 
arranged  a special  musical  score  for  the  presentation  of 
this  remarkable  drama,  which  is  based  on  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s 
immortal  story  and  poem,  “The  Tell-Tale  Heart”  and  “An- 
nabel Lee.” 

The  Strand  Theatre  stands  today  as  probably  the  lead- 
ing motion  picture  house  in  the  world.  Both  in  point  of 
seating  capacity  and  artistic  arrangements  it  is  conceded  to 
be  the  very  last  word  in  cinema  theatres.  But  more  than 
that — because,  after  all,  even  a beautiful  theatre  without 
the  proper  entertainment  cannot  attract  patronage — the 
Strand  seeks  the  leading  features  of  the  country. 

Three  Mutual  features  have  been  available  since  the 
Strand  opened  in  March : “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  “The 

Wrath  of  the  Gods”  and  “The  Avenging  Conscience.” 
Everyone  of  them  was  booked  by  the  Strand  as  soon  as  it 
became  available. 

The  Mutual  feature  program  in  New  York  is  a batting 
combination  of  Ty  Cobb,  Old  Honus  Wagner,  Joe  Jackson, 
Tris  Speaker,  Nap  Lajoie  and  all  the  rest  of  the  big  swat- 
ters rolled  into  one. 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

(Reel  30) 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
August  10,  1914 

YOU  were  promised  a sensation  with  the  advent  of 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  foremost  humorist  of  his  time,  as 
writer  of  Our  Mutual  G*irl  scenarios.  And  next  to  prom- 
ising pleasing  surprises  there  is  nothing  quite  equal  to 
keeping  the  promise.  In  fact,  keeping  the  promise  is 
even  better  than  making  it.  And  we  have  done  both. 
For  in  Reel  30  Irvin  Cobb  takes  up  the  narrative  and 
takes  it  up  in  his  usual  masterly  style. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  motion  pictures — in 
fact,  it  creates  a precedent  in  police  annals  and  is  mak- 
ing police  headquarters  in  every  city  of  the  United 
States  do  some  thinking — a former  police  dog  is  utilized 
as  a thief.  This  splendid  animal,  once  the  pride  of  the 
Berlin  police  authorities,  is  trained  to  thieve  instead  of 
to  catch  thieves  just  to  supply  a sensational  episode  in 
Chapter  30. 

It  needs  but  little  comment  from  us  to  tell  you  of 
the  expense  and  labor  involved  to  accomplish  this.  When 
you  see  the  reels  of  Chapters  30  and  31  you  will  realize 
what  it  means  to  you  as  a money-getter.  Here,  in  brief, 
is  the  story  of  Chapter  30: 

It  is  Margaret’s  eighteenth  birthday  anniversary,  and 
her  aunt  goes  to  Tiffany’s  for  a costly  cameo  neck- 
lace as  a birthday  present  for  her  charming  niece.  She 
is  followed  by  the  thief  who  owns  the  trained  dog. 
Some  hours  after  she  has  given  Margaret  the  present, 
the  thief  goes  back  to  Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  house,  en- 
gages the  butler  in  conversation  at  the  door,  and  allows 
the  police  dog  to  sneak  into  the  house. 

Anni,  the  dog,  has  been  trained  to  follow  a person 
through  the  odor  of  personal  belongings,  and  one  of 


Margaret’s  handkerchiefs,  sniffed  by  the  intelligent 
animal,  is  sufficient  to  take  it  to  her  boudoir.  There  it 
hides,  awaiting  her  return. 

Margaret,  after  a busy  and  fatiguing  day,  consequent 
upon  having  so  many  friends  call,  goes  to  bed  with  the 
precious  cameo  necklace  in  its  satin  case  clasped  in  Her 
slender  hands.  Hardly  has  she  sunk  into  slumber  than 
a low  whistle  outside  the  house  arouses  Anni.  She 
goes  to  the  window.  A few  words  from  her  master  and 
Anni  takes  into  her  delicate  jaws,  without  awakening  the 
sleeper,  the  satin  case. 

Then  Anni  jumps  out  of  the  window,  takes  the  box  to 
her  master  waiting  nearby  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  he, 
having  put  the  cameos  in  his  pocket,  throws  the  case  into 
the  gutter.  It  happens  that  Kid  Joseph  is  nearby  and  he 
gets  a glimpse  of  this  man,  but  only  a glimpse.  In  every 
outward  sign  it  is  Howard  Dunbar,  the  Man  of  Mystery, 
and  as  Kid  Joseph  is  hostile  to  Dunbar  his  hostility  in- 
tensifies his  certainty,  that  it  is  Dunbar. 

You  can  see  the  complications  coming.  Well,  they 
come.  But  we  are  not  going  to  spoil  the  excitement  of 
your  seeing  the  story  unfolded  by  telling  it  to  you  now. 


THE  TARGET  OF  DESTINY— Princess 

By  Philip  Lonergan 
July  31,  1914 
CAST 

Muriel  Blair Muriel  Ostriche 

Boyd  Fleming Boyd  Marshall 

Boyd’s  father Morgan  Jones 

Boyd’s  mother Marie  Rainford 

His  sister Baby  Stewart 

MURIEL  BLAIR,  a simple  country  girl,  falls  in  love 
with  Boyd  Fleming  whose  wealthy  parents  have  a 
summer  home  near  the  village.  Boyd  proposes,  but  know- 
ing that  his  family  do  not  consider  her  a good  match  for 
their  son,  she  refuses  to  marry  him.  Boyd  is  practicing 
one  day  on  an  improvised  rifle  range,  when  his  little  sister, 
unnoticed  by  him,  climbs  up  behind  the  target.  Muriel 
runs  to  the  child’s  rescue.  She  saves  Toosie,  but  is  herself 
wounded.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming  are  then  completely  won 
over,  and  Muriel  and  Boyd  are  married. 


THE  GUIDING  HAND— Thanhouser 

(2  Reels) 

By  Philip  Lonergan 
Aug.  4,  1914 
CAST 

Stevens Arthur  Bauer 

Mrs. 'Stevens Carey  L.  Hastings 

John,  their  son Morris  Foster 

Mignon,  a blind  girl Mignon  Anderson 

Dr.  Russell Dave  Andrada 

JAMES  STEVENS,  a wealthy  manufacturer,  has  a 
frivolous  wife  and  a son  who  has  drifted  into  bad 
habits.  Mrs.  Stevens  sells  her  jewels  to  pay  his  gambling 
debts,  substituting  paste  stones  in  their  place.  Later,  when 
John  is  caught  by  his  father  in  the  act  of  robbing  the  family 
safe,  the  whole  wretched  situation  is  laid  bare.  Stevens  is 

{Continued  Overleaf) 
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Two  New  Majestic  Dramas  That  Carry  a Real  “Punch” 
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(1)  Robert  Marconi  and  Dorothy  Gish,  (2)  and  (6)  Dorothy  Gish,'.:  (3)  Dorothy  Gish  and  “Prl0ps,”  and  (8)  Howard  Gage,  Irene 
Hunt,  and  Dorothy  Gish  in  ‘‘Her  Mother’s  Necklace.”  (4)  Francelia  Billington,  and  IV.  H.  Lawrence,  (5)  Robert  Harron  and  Francelia 
Billington  and  (7)  W.  H.  Lawrence  and  Robert  Harron  in  “The  Saving  Flame.” 
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on  the  point  of  leaving  his  wife  and  son  forever.  But 
Mignon,  his  blind  niece,  who  lives  in  the  household,  dis- 
suades him.  She  proves  the  guiding  hand  which  leads  the 
family  back  to  self-respect  and  happiness. 


A SUSPENDED  CEREMONY— Beauty 

August  4,  1914 
CAST 

Trixy  Lynn Margarita  Fischer 

Jack  Weston Harry  Pollard 

Archibald  Tendervery Joseph  Harris 

Judge  Lynn Fred  Gamble 

Buddy Kathie  Fischer 

JUDGE  LYNN,  a social  climber,  tries  his  best  to  break 
off  the  love  affair  between  Trixy,  his  daughter,  and  Jack 
Weston,  and  to  coerce  the  girl  into  marriage  with  Archi- 
bald Tendervery,  a titled  Englishman.  Buddy,  the  mis- 
chievous small  son  of  the  Judge,  sides  with  the  lovers,  out- 
wits the  maiden  aunt  placed  on  guard  over  Trixy,  and 
helps  the  young  pair  to  elope  across  the  lake  with  the 
justice  of  the  peace  as  third  party.  The  Judge  and  Archi- 
bald overtake  them,  just  as  the  justice  is  performing  the 
ceremony.  In  his  excitement  the  irate  father  capsizes  his 
canoe.  The  marriage  is  suspended  and  father  rescued. 
Hauled  into  the  enemy’s  boat,  he  pitches  Weston  overboard, 
who  swims  to  shore,  vowing  that  Trixy  shall  yet  be  his. 


THE  THUNDERBOLT— Domino 

(2  Reels) 

By  Gardner  Sullivan  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
Aug.  6,  1914 
CAST 

David  Corson Charles  E.  Ray. 

'“Oily”  Welch Arthur  Jarrett 

Katherine  Davis Enid  Markey 

Grace  Davis Margaret  Thompson 

Mrs.  Davis Fanny  Midgley 

KATHERINE  DAVIS  lives  with  her  mother  and  sister 
Grace  in  a country  town.  Grace  is  engaged  to  the 
village  parson.  Katherine’s  whole  ambition  is  to  become  an 
artist,  and  much  against  the  wishes  of  mother  and  sister, 
she  goes  to  New  York.  There  she  falls  into  the  clutches 
of  “Oily”  Welch,  a Tenderloin  crook,  who  sets  her  up  in  a 
luxurious  studio.  She  repulses  his  advances,  however,  and 
when  by  chance  she  meets  David  Corson,  returning  home 
from  a class  reunion  in  the  City,  she  is  only  too  glad  to  go 
back  to  the  village  with  him.  Welch  follows,  intending  to 
expose  her  life  with  him  and  force  her  to  return  to  New 
York.  The  parson  overhears  his  threats  and  gives  him  a 
sound  trouncing.  That  same  night  Welch  is  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt  and  killed. 


when  expenses  are  cut  down  and  part  of  the  force  laid  off, 
Cecil  finds  herself  heading  the  blue  list.  Florence  knows 
that  Cecil  has  an  invalid  mother,  whom  only  country  air 
and  luxuries  can  save.  She  goes  to  the  girl,  offering  all 
this — if  she  will  surrender  Dillon.  At  first  defiant,  Cecil 
at  last  succumbs.  “To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given ” 


THE  GANGSTERS  AND  THE  GIRL— Kay-Bee 

(2  f^eels) 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  Richard  V.  Spencer 
Aug.  7,  1914 
CAST 

Molly  Ashley Elizabeth  Burbridge 

Jim  Tracy Arthur  L.  Jarrett 

John  Stone Charles  Ray 

Pickpocket Margaret  Thompson 

MOLLY  ASHLEY,  a girl  of  the  slums,  is  unjustly 
sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment  for  shoplifting. 
. im  Tracy,  the  leader  of  a gang,  rescues  her  and  takes  her 
to  the  gangsters’  rendezvous.  A young  detective,  John 
Stone,  who  has  been  sent  out  to  run  down  Tracy  and  his 
band,  disguising  himself  as  a crook,  persuades  the  gangsters 
to  shelter  him  from  the  police.  Molly  falls  in  love  with 
Stone  and  learns  his  identity.  One  of  the  crooks  gets  sore 
at  Tracy  and  betrays  him  to  the  police.  He  accuses  Molly 
of  giving  him  away.  Stone  resents  this,  and  in  the  fight 
that  follows,  Jim  is  killed.  Molly  and  Stone  then  escape. 


ON  THE  BORDER— Reliance 

Aug.  7,  1914 
CAST 

The  Dancer Irene  Hunt 

The  Officer Eugene  Pallette 

Pablo.... Sam  DeGrasse 

Marto Frank  Bennett 

AN  American  officer,  quartered  in  Mexico,  saves  a 
Mexican  dancing  girl  from  insult  at  the  hands  of 
Marto  and  Pablo,  two  Mexican  bullies,  who  plan  to  kill 
the  American  in  revenge.  ‘The  dancing  girl,  overhearing 
the  plot,  hides  in  the  officer’s  room,  ready  to  give  her  life 
for  him  if  need  be. 

The  officer  comes  in  and  sits  down  at  his  desk.  Im- 
mediately, a hand  aiming  a revolver  appears  on  the  window 
sill.  But  instantly,  the  girl  behind  the  curtains  plunges 
her  knife  into  the  hand,  pinning  it  to  the  window.  Shrieks 
of  pain  and  the  report  of  a gun  bring  the  American  and  his 
men  to  the  window.  The  assassins  are  seized.  Then  the 
officer  finds  the  girl  in  a swoon  behind  the  draperies,  s. 


HER  DUTY — Princess 

By  George  A.  Posner 
Aug.  7,  1914 
CAST 

Walter  Dillon Boyd  Marshall 

Cecil  Waters Muriel  Ostriche 

Jonathan  Mills ...Morgan  Jones 

Florence  Mills Janet  Henry 

Mrs.  Waters Miss  Keyes 

CECIL  WATERS  is  ill  love  with  Walter  Dillon,  the 
head  clerk  in  the  office.  Florence  Mills,  however,  the 
daughter  of  her  employer,  is  infatuated  with  Dillon,  and 


THE  BANK  BURGLAR’S  FATE— Reliance 

(2  Reels) 

By  C.  D.  Brown 
Aug.  8,  1914 
CAST 

The  Detective Sam  De  Grassfe 

The  Yeggman Eugene  Pallette 

THE  advance  man  for  Brooklyn  Red’s  gang  of  burglars, 
disguised  as  a tramp,  comes  to  Greenfield  and  sizes  up 
the  town,  preparatory  to  robbing  the  bank.  He  wires  his 
confederates  to  meet  him  at  a camp  outside  the  village. 
There  they  make  the  explosive  for  blowing  up  the  safe. 

( Continued  Overleaf ) 
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After  a series  of  exciting  incidents  they  bind  and  gag  the 
young  woman  in  the  telephone  office  and  loot  the  bank. 

The  girl  at  the  switch-board  manages  to  free  herself  and 
warn  the  marshal,  but  though  pursued  by  an  armed  posse, 
the  robbers  make  their  getaway.  Later,  the  Bankers’  Pro- 
tective Association  does  some  clever  detective  work,  locat- 
ing the  gang  and  arresting  all  the  members,  each  of  whom 
is  sentenced  to  thirty  years  at  hard  labor. 


THE  TELL-TALE  SCAR— Thanhouser 

Bv  Philip  Lonergan 
Aug.  9,  1914 
CAST 

Pietro Morris  Foster 

Maria,  his  sweetheart Mayme  Hall 

Her  father J.  S.  Murray 

Her  mother Mrs.  D.  Farrington 

PIETRO  LAPORI,  a young  barber,  loves  Maria  De- 
guida,  the  daughter  of  a prosperous  merchant.  He 
is  in  despair,  however,  as  his  sweetheart’s  father  refuses  his 
consent  to  their  marriage  until  Pietro  shall  have  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash. 

One  day  a detective  shows  him  a circular,  offering  a big 
reward  for  the  capture  of  a noted  crook.  In  the  picture  on 
the  circular  a scar  disfigures  the  criminal’s  face.  A few 
days  later  the  barber  shaves  a man  who  bears  the  counter- 
part of  the  scar,  until  now  concealed  by  a beard.  He 
shadows  his  customer,  but  is  discovered.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  succeeds  in  overpowering  the  crook,  and  is  rescued 
just  in  time  by  the  police.  Pietro  receives  the  reward  and 
marries  the  girl. 

THE  TRAP — American 

(2  Reels) 

Aug.  10,  1914 


CAST 

Wilson  Allen,  of  the  secret  service. . .William  Garwood 

Nan  Sage,  a girl  of  the  hills Vivian  Rich 

Franklin  Sage,  her  father Harry  Von  Meter 

Bud  Scott Jack  Richardson 

Eliza  Hunt .Louise  Lester 


OLD  FRANKLIN  SAGE  and  his  two  sons  operate  a 
moonshine  distillery  in  the  Kentucky  mountains.  Al- 
len, a young  revenue  officer,  is  sent  to  locate  the  still.  Dis- 
guising himself  as  a fugitive  law-breaker,  he  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  the  old  mountaineer  who  gives  him  shelter,  and 
Nan,  Sage’s  daughter,  is  soon  wildly  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some stranger. 

He  makes  use  of  her  affection  to  get  information  against 
the  moonshiners.  But  the  letter  which  he  sends  to  head- 
quarters being  intercepted  by  the  suspicious  mountaineers, 
Nan  discovers  his  perfidy.  She  plans  to  entrap  Allen  and 
betray  him  into  the  hands  of  her  brother,  Bud.  When  the 
moment  for  revenge  arrives,  however,  love  returns  and 
overcomes  her.  In  the  successful  ruse  by  which  she  saves 
her  lover  from  death,  she  loses  her  own  life. 


STRONGER  THAN  DEATH — Thanhouser 

(2  Reels) 

Aug.  11,  1914 
CAST 


Robert  Gray Harry  Benham 

Mignon  Brett Mignon  Anderson 

Alicia  Stewart Ethyle  Cooke  Benham 

Mrs.  Gray Fan  Bourke 


ROBERT  GRAY,  while  away  on  a vacation,  falls  in 
love  with  Mignon  Brett,  a village  girl.  Recalled 
home  by  a telegram  from  his  father,  he  puts  a ring  on 


her  hand,  and  hurries  to  town.  Robert  finds  his  father  on 
the  brink  of  financial  ruin  and  his  mother’s  health  rapid- 
ly failing.  There  is  just  one  way  out.  William  Stewart, 
a social  climber  of  fabulous  wealth,  has  offered  to  save 
Gray,  the  elder,  provided  a marriage  can  be  arranged  be- 
tween his  daughter,  Alicia,  and  Robert. 

When  the  young  man  realizes  that  failure  will  mean 
his  mother’s  death,  he  reluctantly  consents.  After  that 
he  is  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Mignon.  Deserted  and 
alone,  she  has  sickened  and  died.  On  the  night  of 
Robert’s  wedding  she  appears  so  vividly  to  him  that  he 
collapses  and  the  ceremony  never  is  completed.  For  a 
long  time  the  young  man  lies  in  a coma.  At  last,  his 
spirit  goes  to  rejoin  his  dead  love. 


THE  BUTTERFLY— American 

Aug.  12,  1914 
CAST 

Lydia  Richards Winnifred  Greenwood 

Marie  Richards Charlotte  Burton 

Robert  North Ed  Coxen 

William  Lynch George  Field 

TWO  sisters  love  the  same  man.  He  marries  the 
frivolous  one,  and  the  other  hides  her  love.  Marie, 
Robert  North’s  wife,  becomes  bored  with  domestic  life 
and  motherhood.  North  overlooks  her  shallowness  and 
selfish  short-comings,  but  turns  naturally  to  Lydia,  the 
sister,  for  sympathy.  The  crisis  comes  when  Marie,  at  a 
fashionable  summer  resort,  becomes  involved  with  a 
handsome  and  unscrupulous  man,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  eloping  with  him.  Lydia  foils  the  scandal,  and  saves 
the  day  for  both  her  sister  and  North  without  destroy- 
ing the  husband’s  faith  in  Marie. 


SO  SHINES  A GOOD  DEED— Reliance 

By  Delia  Sheldohl 
Aug.  12,  1914 

AN  escaped  convict  is  hiding  near  a cabin  when  he 
sees  the  man  of  the  house  bid  his  wife  goodbye, 
mount  his  horse  and  ride  away.  He  goes  down  to  the 
cottage,  and  the  woman,  believing  him  to  be  a belated 
member  of  the  sheriff’s  posse,  hospitably  invites  him  in  to 
have  a bite  to  eat  before  riding  on  to  overtake  her  hus- 
band, who  has  gone  on  the  trail  of  a famous  criminal  for 
whom  a large  reward  is  offered. 

Among  the  baby’s  toys  the  stranger  discovers  a little 
wooden  cart  which  he  made  for  his  own  sister  Mary 
thirty  years  before.  It  reveals  to  him  the  identity  of  this 
worn,  sickly  little  woman  who  has  been  so  kind  to  him. 
When  the  husband  returns  after  a fruitless  search  in  the 
hills,  he  gives  himself  up.  The  husband  receives  the  re- 
ward, and  the  brother  rejoices  in  his  sacrifice. 

SHORTY  AND  THE  FORTUNE  TELLER— Broncho 

(2  Reels) 

By  C.  Gardner  Sullivan  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
Aug.  12,  1914 
CAST 


Shorty Shorty  Hamilton 

Gussie Miss  Ashton 

Mildred Mildred  Harris 

Doris Elizabeth  Burbridge 


AN  old  Indian  fortune-teller  turns  Shorty’s  head  by 
assuring  him  that  he  is  destined  for  a large  sum  of 
money  and  great  fame.  He  rudely  repulses  the  advances 

( Continued  Overleaf) 
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A Thrilling  Drama  and  Clever  Comedy  from  Reliance  Studios 


(I)  and  (6)  V ester  Pegg  and  Bob  Burns,  and  (5)  Billie  West  and  F.  A.  Henderberry,  in  “ The  Wagon  of  Death.”  (2)  Max  David- 
son and  W.  II.  Lawrence,  (3)  Max  Davidson  and  T.  Eberts,  and  (4)  Max>  Davidson  in  "Izzy  Gets  the  Wrong  Bottle.” 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


of  Gussie,  the  Swedish  ranch  cook,  and  rushing  away  to 
the  local  “palace  of  chance,”  proceeds  to  win  all  the 
money  in  the  bank. 

Meanwhile,  Carlos  ajid  his  bandits  have  held  up  the 
stage.  When  Shorty,  encountering  the  gang,  is  attacked, 
he  gives  battle  and  gallantly  defends  the  pass  until  his 
companions  can  bring  the  posse  from  the  settlement. 
Two  little  sisters,  stage  passengers,  who  have  been 
separated  and  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  are  reunited 
by  Shorty’s  act  of  heroism.  And  Doris,  the  elder,  hangs 
about  his  neck  in  gratitude,  much  to  that  gentleman’s 
embarassment. 


A ROMANCE  OF  THE  SAWDUST  RING— Domino 

(2  Reels) 

By  William  H.  Clifford  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
Aug.  13,  1914 
CAST 

Jack  Dorn Frank  Borzage 

Jim  Flint Charles  Swickard 

Cody Louis  Morrison 

Polly  Wells Miss  Brockwell 

JIM  FLINT,  the  ring-master  in  Cody’s  circus,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  Jack  Dorn,  his  rival  for  the  love  of 
Polly  Wells,  a bareback  rider,  manages  to  have  Dorn 
jailed  on  a false  charge.  Soon  after,  while  intoxicated, 
he  insults  Polly,  and  is  discharged  by  the  owner"  of  the 
show.  In  revenge,  Flint  looses  the  animals,  and  Polly  is 
pursued  by  a lion  to  an  old  barn,  where  she  climbs  up 
onto  a horse  stall  out  of  the  frantic  beast’s  reach. 

Dorn,  meanwhile,  has  made  his  getaway,  and  is  in 
hiding  in  the  same  barn.  He  comes  to  Polly’s  rescue. 
With  no  weapon  save  a pitchfork,  he  saves  her  life  and 
disables  the  lion.  Flint,  escaping  across  country, 
stumbles  into  a hole,  where  he  is  found  and  fatally 
wounded  by  one  of  the  wild  beasts  which  his  own  fury 
has  loosed. 


IN  PERIL’S  PATH— Thanhouser 

By  Philip  Lonergan 
Aug.  14,  1914 


CAST 

Mrs.  Jones Carey  L.  Hastings 

Leland,  her  son Leland  Benham 

Madeline  j tw'ns- • Marion  and  Madeline  Fairbanks1 

Jim  Hankins Justus  D.  Barnes 

Congressman  Fra>zer.. Arthur  Bauer 

MRS.  JONES  has  been  postmistress  of  Rosedale  ever 
since  her  husband’s  death.  Everybody  seems  to  be 
satisfied  except  Jim  Hankins,  the  local  political  leader, 
who  tries  to  convince  the  villagers  that  a man  should 
have  the  position,  and  that  no  one  is  better  fitted  to  be 
postmaster  than  himself.  A close  election  proves  Hankin’s 
opportunity,  and  it  is  voted  that  he  shall  succeed  the 
widow. 

Mrs.  Jones  in  inconsolable,  for  she  has  three  children 
dependent  upon  her.  One  night,  Hankins  is  returning 
home  from  a spree,  when  he  falls  upon  the  railroad  track. 
Only  the  quick  wit  of  Leland  Jones,  the  ten-year  old 
son  of  the  ex-postmistress,  saves  him  from  being  run 
over.  And  it  transpires  that  even  an  unscrupulous  poli- 
tician may  have  a conscience. 


THE  STIGMA  OR  THE  BRAND  OF  SHAME 

Kay  Bee  (2  Reels) 

By  Richard  V.  Spencer  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
Aug.  14,  1914 

CAST 

Dr.  John  Field Waller  Jtawarcis 

Mrs.  Aubrey  Field Leona  Hutton 

Philip  Lane Harry  G.  Keenan 

JOHN  FIELD,  a young  physician,  is  so  absorbed  in 
his  work  that  he  neglects  his  wife,  Aubrey.  She  meets 
an  actor,  Philip  Lane,  who  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
her.  In  her  loneliness,  she  yields  to  his  entreaties  and 
receives  him  secretly.  One  evening  the  doctor  returns 
home  unexpectedly  and  finds  Lane  in  the  house.  He  is 
so  enraged  that  he  turns  both  the  actor  and  his  wife  out 
of  doors,  and  later,  shattered  by  his  terrible  experience, 
disposes  of  his  practice  and  goes  to  the  Klondike. 

Aubrey  and  Philip  join  a theatrical  company  booked  for 
Alaska.  On  a long  tramp  between  towns,  Philip  is 
overcome  by  the  cold.  Aubrey,  rushing  to  the  nearest 
cabin  for  help,  comes  face  to  face  with  her  husband. 
Dr.  Field  hurries  back  with  her  to  Philip,  but  it  is  too 
late.  The  past  is  forgiven,  and  they  are  reconciled. 


THE  INNER  CONSCIENCE— Majestic 

By  George  Posner 
Aug.  18,  1914 

CAST 

The  fisherman Frank  Bennett 

The  doctor ..Sara  De  Grasse 

THE  fisherman’s  wife  worries  herself  sick  because  her 
husband  is  thoughtless  and  neglectful.  In  the  doctor 
who  faithfully  attends  her,  she  recognizes  an  old  friend 
and  sweetheart,  and,  little  by  little  the  two  find  them- 
selves in  love.  Stifling  his  conscience  with  the  thought  of 
her  domestic  unhappiness,  the  doctor  persuades  the  fisher- 
man’s wife  to  elope  with  him.  Their  boat,  however,  is 
capsized  in  a storm  and  the  doctor’s  life  is  saved  by  the 
very  man  he  has  sought  to  wrong.  Meanwhile,  the 
woman  who  has  been  rescued  by  another  fishing  party, 
lies  at  death’s  door.  The  tireless  efforts  of  the  doctor 
alone  are  able  to  revive  her.  His  romantic  hopes  are 
now  dead.  But  he  leaves  her,  happy  in  the  realization 
tlrat  her  husband’s  love  for  her  is  now  fully  aroused. 


THE  ROBBERY  AT  PINE  RIVER— Broncho 

By  Gardner  Sullivan  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
Aug.  19,  1914 


CAST 

Jean. 

Alice  Graham 

nicks 

Sergeant  Tom  Allen 

Sawyer 


.......  William  Ehfe 

Elizabeth  Burbridge 

Harry  Keenan 

....Walter  Edwards 
...Charles  Swickard 


BILL  HICKS,  a trapper,  robs  the  Sawyer  Lumber 
Company  of  $5,000,  by  digging  a tunnel  into  the 
building  through  the  cellar.  Sergeant  Tom  Allen  chases 
him  iar  into  the  Northern  woods,  and  Hicks,  realizing 
that  he  cannot  escape,  seeking  to  hide  the  tell-tale  bullet 
wound  in  his  right  hand,  thrusts  it  into  a heavy  steel 
trap,  mutilating  it.  His  sacrifice  proves  useless,  how- 
ever, as  Allen  already  has  finger  prints  of  his  left  hand. 
Hicks  is  taken  back  to  the  scene  of  the  robbery  vhere 
he  confesses.  A young  trapper  who  has  been  arrested 
on  suspicion  is  freed,  and  the  episode  concludes  with  his 
marriage  to  Alice  Graham. 
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Scenes  from  Thanhouser- Princess  Films  that  will  Appeal 


(1)  William  Noel,  A.  HoUingsford,  Mitchell  Lewis,  Jack  Sullivan,  Morris  Foster,  John  Lchnberg  and  I).  KeUerer,  (8)  Mitchell 
Lewis,  Jack  Sullivan  and  Morris  Foster  in  “The  Tell  Tale  Scar.”  (2)  Carey  Hastings,  Morris  Foster,  Arthur  Bauer,  Mignon  Anderson 
and  E.  N.  Hoyt,  (5)  Maude  Pease,  John  Reinhard,  Dave  Andrada,  Mignon  Anderson  and  May  Dunne,  and  (7)  Morris  Foster  and  Mignon 
Anderson  in  “The  Guiding  Hand.”  (3)  Muriel  Ostriche,  Boyd  Marshall  and  J.  S.  Murray  in  “The  Target  of  Destiny.”  (4)  Harry 
Benham , Fan  Bourke  and  May ; Dunne,  (6)  Harry  Benham  and  Mi  j non  Anderson  in  “Stronger  Than  Death.”  (9)  Charles  Emerson, 
E.  N.  Hoyt,  Muriel  Ostriche,  Morgan  Jones,  Boyd  Marshall  and  J met  Henry  in  “Her  Duty.” 
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The  Picturization  of 
Poes  Weird,  Imaginative 
Genius 


THE  AVENGING  CONSCIENCE 

Or,  “ THOU  SHALT  NOT-  KILL” 


>> 


Henry  B.  Walthall 

CAST 

Spottiswoode  Aitken.... 

Blanche  Sweet 

George  Seigmann 

Ralph  Lewis 

THE  presentation  of 
The  Avenging 
Conscience  or 
Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,  the 

latest  and  in  many  respects  the  greatest  of  the  screen 
masterpieces  produced  by  D.  W.  Griffith,  head  director 
of  the  Reliance  and  Majestic  companies,  which  is  to  be 
released  under  the  Griffith  brand  and  will  receive  its 
first  public 
showing  at  the 
Strand  Theatre 
during  the  w'eek 
commencing 

August  2,  is  a 
notable  event  in 
film  production. 

For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of 
the  motion  pic- 
ture the  weird 
imaginative  gen- 
ius of  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe  has  been 

made  captive  for  the  screen  and  by  the 
master  hand  of  the  world’s  foremost  ex- 
ponent of  the  motion  picture  art. 

Probably,  no  other  director,  save  D. 

W.  Griffith,  would  have  dared  to  visualize  the  magic 
realms,  where  Poe’s  weird  fancy  dwelt,  but  in  this  six 
reel  mystery  story,  Mr.  Griffith  has  surpassed  himself, 
eclipsing  in  its  striking  originality  of  conception  and 
execution,  even  the  greatest  of  his  previous  efforts. 

Based,  as  it  is,  upon  a study  of  the  Poe  idea  of  the 
psychology  of  conscience,  as  suggested  by  his  famous 
story,  “The  Tell  Tale  Heart,”  and  by  certain  of  his 
poems  of  the  affections,  notably  “Annabel  Lee,”  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  The  Avenging  Conscience  is  a 
masterpiece  of  masterpieces.  Absolutely,  it  strikes  a new 
high  note  in  the  ascending  scale  of  motion  picture  pro- 
duction. Feats  of  photographic  art,  never  before  suc- 
cessfully attempted,  enhance  its  effectiveness. 

With  the  daring  that  is  ever  the  attribute  of  genius, 
Mr.  Griffith  has  seized  upon  the  elusive  lesson  contained 
in  Poe’s  immortal  writings  and  transformed  the  far  flights 
of  the  poet’s  inspired  imagination  into  concrete  scenes 
for  the  screen.  Further,  he  has  done  so  in  a fashion  that 
is  worthy  of  the  originals  from  which  he  drew  his  inspira- 
tion, more  than  which  could  not  be  said. 

In  this  he  has  been  ably  aided  by  Henry  B.  Walthall, 
whose  portrayal  of  the  nephew’s  character  is  without 
doubt  the  crowning  achievement  of  this  young  actor’s 
artistic  career,  as  well  as  by  . the  other  members  of 
the  cast. 

The  story  of  The  Avenging  Conscience  deals  with  the 
development  of  a young  man’s  character,  who,  as  a baby, 
has  been  left  in  the  care  of  a bachelor;  uncle,  wffio  lavishes 
all  his  love  and  tenderness  on  his  charge.  He  plans  a 
great  literary  career  for  his  nephew;  for  the  boy  has 
shown  promise  of  future  greatness. 

But  he  had  reckoned  without  thought  of  a possible 


A Masterpiece  of  Master- 
pieces by  D.  W. 
Griffith 


obstacle — woman.  In  the 
freshness  of  his  youth, 
the  young  man  meets  a 
beautiful  girl,  whom  he 
calls  in  the  joy  of  his  poetical  nature,  “Annabel  Lee.” 
The  twain  soon  grow  to  love  each  other,  with  all  the 
power  which  Poe  has  so  vividly  portrayed  in  his  poems 
of  the  affections.  They  “loved  with  a love,  that  is  more 
than  love.” 

But  the  old  uncle,  his  heart  set  upon  the  boy’s  future, 
interferes.  When  “Annabel”  calls  to  invite  her  young 
swain  to  a garden  party,  the  uncle  in- 
sults her  by  accusing  her  of  pursuing 
his  nephew  “like  a common  woman,” 
hoping  thereby  to  prevent  her  ever  re- 
turning. The  insult  sinks  deep  into 
her  heart,  and,  realizing  that  the  boy’s 
obligations  t o 
his  uncle  are  too 
great  to  be  hon- 
orably broken, 
the  two  decide 
to  separate  for- 
ever. Mean- 
while, however, 
the  uncle  under- 
goes a change  of 
heart,  as  the 
young  people, 
griefstricken  and 
a 1 1 unknowing, 
say  their  final 

farewells.  Now  comes  to  the  young  man  thoughts  that 
are  black  and  evil.  It  seems  to  him  that  all  Nature  is 
but  a series  of  systematic  murders.  He  sees  the  spider 
devouring  the  fly,  the  ants  consuming  insects  of  other 
kinds.  Only  that  day  he  had  been  reading  the  poems 
and  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  among  them  the  story 
of  “The  Tell  Tale  Heart.”  If  only  the  old  man,  his  uncle 
were  out  of  the  way,  there  might  yet  be  joy  and  happi- 
ness with  the  girl  he  loves. 

To  make  all  the  stronger  this  powerful  impression  on 
his  mind,  his  uncle  has  only  one  eye,  just  as  had  the  poor 
victim  in  the  story  of  “The  Tell  Tale  Heart.”  Brood- 
ing over  the  tragic  blackness  of  the  impending  separation, 
he  forms  a diabolical  plan. 

With  all  the  consummate  skill  of  Poe’s  character  in 
“The  Tell  Tale  Heart,”  the  plan  takes  form  and  execu- 
tion. It  is  then  that  the  great  and  saving  grace  of  con- 
science demonstrates  its  power. 

Avenging  thoughts,  such  as  Poe,  himself,  might  have 
conceived,  are  visualized  to  the  quaking  youth.  The 
subtle  working  of  the  inner  conscience,  beyond  the  power 
of  mind  to  control,  finds  expression  in  the  weird  and  terri- 
ble visions  which  torture  the  culprit  brain.  Relentless 

fate  pursues  him  to  the  brink  of  the  pit -and  then but 

let  the  picture  tell  the  story  in  its  own  way.  Its  lesson  is 
vivid,  convincing  and  intensely  realistic,  epitomizing  hi 
motion  picture  form  Poe’s  own  idea  of  the  psychology 
of  conscience. 


"Annabel  Lee’1 
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Our  Mutual  Girl  Flies  With  Lieutenant  Porte 


CAST 

Our  Mutual  Girl 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  her  aunt 

Madge  Travis,  her  friend 

Madge  Tyrone 

Ada  Taylor,  her  protegee 

Lewis,  her  maid 

Howard  Dunbar,  the  Man  of  Mysterv 

...Edward  Brennan 

Kid  Joseph,  Ada’s  fiance 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  butler 

Dunbar’s  manservant 

Director,  John  Noble 

Margaret  has 

found  the  Wom- 
an with  a Red 
Rose.  From  her  Our 
Mutual  Girl  has  learned 
that  over  one  of  the 
suitors  for  Margaret  is 
impending  a cloud  of 
shame.  Margaret  has 

asked  The  Woman  for  more  detailed  information ; she 
has  begged  to  be  told  who  the  man  is,  and  she  has  offered 
almost  anything  in  return  for  actual  knowledge,  so  as 
to  identify  him.  But  al- 
ways The  Woman  has  re- 
fused to  give  this  informa- 
tion. Margaret  has  had 
to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Knick- 
erbocker’s house  still  un- 
acquainted with  the  na- 
ture of  the  trouble  that 
hangs  over  her  head. 

The  next  morning  one 
of  the  first  callers  to  see 
Our  Mutual  Girl  is  her 
charming  friend,  Madge 
Travis.  Another  early 
morning  caller  is  Dunbar, 

The  Man  of  Mystery. 

Margaret  rather  had  an- 
ticipated seeing  Madge, 
but  just  why  Dunbar  has 
called  so  early  in  the 
morning  puzzles  her. 

Why  he  does,  remains  a 
mystery,  because  events 
take  a sudden  turn  that 
leaves  this  question  tem- 
porarily unanswered. 

Margaret  comes  in  from  her  boudoir  with  a copy  of 
The  Tribune  in  her  hand. 

In  it  she  reads  that  The  America,  the  hydro-aeroplane 
in  which  Lieutenant  Porte  is  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic,  is 
fast  nearing  completion  at  the  Curtiss  plant  in  Ham- 
mondsport.  She  reads  the  next  day  the  brave  little  Eng- 
lishman will  make  a pioneer  flight  in  the  huge  flying 
boat. 

Instantly  Margaret’s  mind  and  her  natural  impulsive- 
ness work  toward  one  central  point. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I take  a fly  with  him?”  Margaret  asks 
herself.  “I  know  him  and  I am  sure  he  would  do  it  for 
me  if  I asked  him  to.  But  what  will  aunty  say?” 

It  did  not  take  Margaret  long  to  find  out.  In  her  im- 
pulsive fashion  she  turns  to  her  aunt.  Her  excitement 
becomes  instantly  apparent  to  Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  Miss 
Travis  and  Dunbar,  who  are  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
Margaret’s  sudden  changes  of  mood  and  her  determina- 
tion of  character.  Just  the  same  they  are  startled,  when 
she  expresses  her  desire  to  fly  with  Lieutenant  Porte. 

“Margaret!  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind!”  ex- 
claims her  aunt,  as  Margaret  declares  her  intention. 
“You  know  how  dangerous  it  is?  Do  you  want 


Photo  by  Arnold  Genthe 

After  Our  Mutual  Girl’s  Flight  in  the  “America” 


to  be  killed  or  maimed?” 
Dunbar  sees  that  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker  by  point- 
ing out  the  danger  has 
only  intensified  Margar- 
et’s desire  to  fly.  He 
endeavors  to  dissuade 
her.  “Miss  Margaret,” 
Dunbar  says,  “you 
wouldn’t  do  that.  Why,  I will  wager  gloves  to  cigar- 
ettes, or  bon-bons  to  cigars,  that  you  won’t  fly  with  him.” 

Dunbar  thinks  he  has  ended  Margaret’s  intention.  A 

moment  later,  however, 
Margaret  shows  him  his 
mistake.  , 

“Aunty  your  argument 
is  perfectly  useless,  and  as 
for  you,  Mr.  Dunbar, 
smilingly,  “I  will  take 
your  wager,  but  I warn 
you  that  I shall  w*in  it.” 
No  one  of  the  three  be- 
lieves that  she  will,  but 
here  they  show  that  they 
do  not  altogether  under- 
stand Margaret.  Then 
Miss  Travis  and  Dunbar 
leave  the  house  a few  min- 
utes later,  making  an  en- 
gagement with  Margaret 
for  a motor  trip  the  next 
morning. 

Margaret  rushes  to  her 
boudoir.  Hastily  she 
has  Lewis,  her  maid,  pack 
a small  handbag.  Warn- 
ing the  maid  and  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker’s  butler  to 
say  nothing  of  her  departure,  Margaret  hails  a taxicab 

and  goes  to  the  Grand  Central  Station.  She  boards  a 

Pullman  and  soon  is  on  her  way  to  Hammondsport. 

Arrived  there  she  drives  eight  miles  to  Porte’s  camp 
and  is  soon  aboard  The  America  with  its  commander. 

And  then,  inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot,  The  America 
gathers  speed. 

Five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  fifty  feet  above  the  water 
they  go,  darting,  like  a wild  duck  down  the  wind,  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour  over  the  vineyard-clad  hills  that 
border  the  lake.  Then  Porte  gives  a slow  turn  to  his 
wheel  and  heads  back  to  the  starting  point. 

Twenty  miles  have  been  covered  in  as  few  minutes 
when  the  Englishman  lands  his  machine  and  its  fair 
passenger  near  the  float.  A brawny  mechanician  car- 
ries Margaret  from  the  airboat  to  the  dock.  She  waves 
a farewell  and  her  thanks  to  Porte  and  then  is  driven 
rapidly  to  the  station.  A few  minutes  later  she  is  on 
her  way  back  to  her  aunt’s  house,  her  trip  successful, 
her  wager  with  Dunbar  won. 

And  Margaret  glories  in  the  satisfaction  of  it  all— 
the  more  so  because  she  is  the  first  woman  who  ever 
has  been  aloft  in  the  trans-Atlantic  flyer. 
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TaJ^es  and  Retakes 


FRANK  BORZAGE,  juvenile  lead 
with  Kay  Bee,  Broncho  and  Dom- 
ino, is  one  of  the  most  daring 
young  actors  in  pictures.  Recently  he 
fought  a battle  with  a lion,  in  which  he 
defended  a girl’s  life  and  his  own  with 
a pitchfork  for  his  only  weapon,  wound- 
ing and  disabling  his  savage  opponent. 
The  lion  played  the  wild  animal  “lead” 
in  the  exicting  two-reel  subject  lately 
produced  by  Thomas  H.  Ince,  A Ro- 
mance of  the  Sawdust  Ring.  Mr.  Borz- 
age  had  a pretty  close  shave  for  honors, 
with  the  lion  opposite  him.  But  by  sheer 
nerve  he  conquered  the  beast,  and  put 
the  thrill  into  this  incomparable  picture. 


Charles  J.  Hite,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  recently 
received  the  official  recognition  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  for  the  scientific  results  of  his  submarine  expedition 
sent  to  the  Bahamas,  April,  1914.  This  expedition  obtained 
the  only  motion  pictures  extant  of  life  under  the  sea. 

Mr.  Hite  went  to  Washington  last  week  to  offer  the 
Smithsonian  experts  the  first  view  of  the  pictures.  He  was 
accompanied  by  J.  E.  and  George  Williamson  of  Baltimore, 
inventors  of  the  apparatus  which  has  made  submarine  pho- 
tography possible,  and  by  Carl  Gregory,  expert  camera- 
man. In  giving  an  interview  to  Washington  press  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Hite  said: 

“Except  from  the  reports  of  divers,  who  have  descended 
to  the  shallow  distance  only  of  100  feet  under  water,  the 
world  has  lived  in  total  ignorance  of  life  below  the  sea. 
The  wonders  of  the  Yosemite  could  not  be  estimated  by 
weighing  a handful  of  gravel  taken  from  that  surpassingly 
beautiful  place.  No  more  can  man  picture  the  wonders  of 
the  deep  by  gazing  upon  a bit  of  sand  drawn  up  by  a lead 
line.  The  invention  of  the  Williamsons,  which  I offered 
to  support  in  financing  the  expedition  to  the  Bahamas, 
brings  to  science  the  fascinating  actualities  of  ocean  life ; 
long-lost  ships,  the  Imperators  of  other  days ; the  hidden 
reefs,  the  marvellous  corals,  the  living  creatures  of  sub- 
marine regions.” 

A complete  log  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  to  be  presented  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  archives  as 
a permanent  record. 


■■■ 


As  a Lion  Fighter  He  Holds 
the  Medal 


recently  opened,  scored  a big  success. 
It  ran  The  Wrath  of  the  Gods,  received 
direct  from  the  Strand  Theatre,  New 
York,  and  the  Western  press  was  full  of 
strong  appreciations  of  this  masterpiece 
of  the  New  York  Motion  Picture 
studios.  The  Million  Dollar  Mystery 

is  a weekly  drawing  card  there,  and 
Home,  Szveet  Home,  according  to  re- 
ports, is  “changing  the  complexion  of 
the  amusement  situation,  and  filling  the 
house  with  the  best  class  of  people  in 

the  city.”  

The  other  day  Charles  Ray  of  the 
Kay  Bee  with  Arthur  Jarrett,  another 
actor,  was  looking  in  a store  window  at 
Venice,  California,  when  he  saw  a gold 
piece  lying  at  his  feet.  Charlie  is  a 
generous  chap,  so  he  suggested  that  he 
and  Jarrett  split  the  amount  and  spend 
the  twenty  on  shirts  and  things.  They 
did — and  when  he  got  back  to  the  studio,  Ray  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  found  a hole.  The  twenty-dollar  gold 
piece  which  had  been  there  when  he  started  out  was  gone. 
But  Jarrett  thinks  that  Charlie  is  a prince. 


D.  W.  Griffith  always  is  in  search  of  realism  for  his  pro- 
ductions. Word  has  gone  forth  from  the  R.&M.  studios 
that  he  is  hard  at  work  upon  one  of  the  biggest  spectacular 
films  of  the  day. 

In  making  up  the  cast,  the  premier  director  needed  a 
young  man  of  slender  build  for  one  of  the  leading  parts. 
He  said  to  Robert  Harron.  “You’re  just  the  type,  but  you 
are  about  ten  pounds  over  weight.” 

Next  day  Mr.  Harron  began  a rigid  diet,  eating  only 
two  meals  a day,  and  taking  strenuous  gymnastics  at  night. 
A few  days  later,  somebody  remarked  that  “Bobby”  was 
falling  off,  and  the  following  week  he  went  to  Mr.  Griffith 
and  announced  that  he  had  rid  himself  of  eleven  pounds. 
Which  only  goes  to  show  the  limits  to  which  the  R.&M. 
outfit  will  go  to  carry  out  Mr.  Griffith’s  ideas. 


Thanhouser  prosperity  con- 
tinues with  the  production  of  the 
big  serial,  The  Million  Dollar 
Mystery,  which  goes  forward 
vigorously.  It  was  announced 
several  weeks  ago  that  some  of 
the  deep  sea  pictures  were  to  be 
featured  in  a future  release  of 
this  absorbing  and  elaborate  dra- 
matic sequence. 


In  spite  of  the  hottest,  weather 
that  Denver  has  ever  known,  the 
new  Plaza  Theatre  of  that  city, 


How  the  Plaza  Theatre,  Denver,  played  up 
“Home  Sweet  Home” 


Sydney  Ayres  of  the  American  and  his  company  were 
back  in  the  mountains  recent- 
ly taking  the  exterior  scenes 
for  The  Trap.  A great  many 
stories  have  been  written  around 
the  moonshiner  and  the  revenue 
officer,  but  The  Trap  has  an  ap- 
peal beyond  the  average  Ken- 
tucky romance.  In  the  part  of 
“Nan,”  Vivian  Rich  has  created 
a role  after  her  own  heart,  with 
a wide  emotional  range.  Harry 
Von  Meter,  as  the  mountaineer, 
is  given  great  scope  for  action  and 
character  work  in  which  he  has 
few  equals.  Billy  Garwood  plays 
opposite  Miss  Rich,  and  Jack 
Richardson  and  Louise  Lester 
provide  an  able  support.  Alto- 
gether, they  form  a combina- 
tion that  is  invincible. 
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The  Personal  Side  of  the  Pictures 


A Trained  Canine  Crook 


ALL  dogs  are  by  instinct  thieves.  It  is  their  inheritance 
from  their  wolf  ancestors.  Through  years  of  arduous 
training  we  have  taught  dogs  that  they  must  not  steal. 
But  latent,  always,  is  that  heritage  from  their  wild  fore- 
fathers. The  corruption  of  a thief-catching  dog  so  that 

he  becomes  a thief 
himself,  is,  after  all, 
a simple  case  of  re- 
version to  type. 

When  Irvin  S. 
Cobb  wrote  his  sce- 
nario and  his  Ac- 
tionized story  o f 
Chapter  Thirty  of 
Our  Mutual  Girl 
he  called  for  the 
theft  of  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker’s 
present  to  Mar- 
garet. His  thief, 
however,  was  a 
man. 

John  Noble,  director  of  Our  Mutual  Girl,  went  him  one 
better,  however,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  a police 
dog  in  the  role  of  thief.  He  said  it  could  be  done,  and  sug- 
gested the  substitution  to  Mr.  Cobb.  The  author  gladly 
accepted  the  idea  and  rewrote  the  scenario  and  his  story  that 
way,  on  the  condition  that  Mr.  Noble  would  properly  train 
the  dog  or  see  that  it  was  trained. 

By  the  irony  of  things  this  first  of  highly  trained  dog 
thieves  is  a female.  Her  name  is  Anni  von  der  Heinrichs- 
burg.  She  is  a German  schaferhund  (sheep  dog)  born  at 
Helligen,  Weimar,  Germany,  on  Dec.  10,  1909.  So  she 
is  not  five  years  old. 

Anni  comes  from  a splendid  line  of  German  police  dogs, 
and  as  the  Germans  were  first  to  utilize  dogs  for  police, 
war  and  life-saving  purposes,  this  lineage  bespeaks  years 
of  inherited  training.  Anni’s  mother  is  Resel  von  Jena 
Paradies,  the  champion  female  police  dog  of  Germany.  Her 
father  was  Siegfried  von  Jena  Paradies,  another  champion. 

Anni  was  trained  from, 
birth  until  she  was  four- 
teen months  old  by  the 
Berlin  police  authorities. 

Then  they  had  to  dispose 
of  her  because  she  could 
not  get  on  with  the  other 
dogs.  There  wasn’t  a dog 
in  the  Berlin  squad  that 
she  didn’t  fight — and  de- 
feat. 

And  so  her  police 
career  came  to  an  abrupt 
end.  Later,  she  was 
brought  to  the  United 
States  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Noble  spent  some 
fifty  days  in  close  com- 
munion with  Anni.  Also, 

Mr.  Noble  had  to  learn 
to  speak  German,  because 
Anni  is  one  of  those  one- 


language  persons,  who  refuse  to  acquire  foreign  tongues. 
For  several  weeks  Anni’s  sensitive,  highly  trained  police 
capabilities  were  turned  to  another  channel.  For  nearly 
two  months  her  regular  physical  regimen  was  a diet  of 
thieving.  She  took  to  the  course  with  an  avidity  little 
short  of  startling. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  appeared  before  the  camera. 
And  this  is  how  she  was  employed  in  the  film.  Mrs.  Knick- 
erbocker, Our  Mutual  Girl’s  wealthy  aunt,  purchases  a 
$50,000  necklace  at  Tiffany’s  as  her  nieces’s  birthday  pres- 
ent. The  aunt  is 
seen  to  buy  the 
antique  cameos  by 
the  clever  thief  who 
owns  Anni.  He 
follows  Mrs.  Knick- 
erbocker to  her 
home,  marks  the 
various  ways  of  in- 
gress and  egress, 


and  then  brings  his 


Anni  Carries  Off  Her  Loot 


The  Theft  of  Our  Mutual  Girl’s  Jewels 


dog  thither.  He 
rings  the  bell,  and  while  he  is  engaging  the  butler  in  a 
lengthly  conversation,  Anni  sneaks  in  and  upstairs.  Her 
master  has  given  her  a scented  handkerchief  of  Margaret’s 
to  smell,  and  thus  Anni  finds  Our  Mutual  Girl’s  boudoir. 

The  thief  dog  hides  under  the  bed  until  Margaret  comes 
upstairs  to  retire.  Girllike,  she  takes  the  box  containing 
her  new  gift  to  bed  with  her.  Then,  at  a soft  whistle  under 
the  window  from  her  master,  Anni  gets  on  the  job.  So 
skilfully  as  not  to  rouse  the  sleeper,  Anni  gets  the  jewel 
case  in  her  delicate  jaws  and  leaps  out  of  the  second  story 
window  to  Fifth  Avenue. 

Here  is  a rohbery  where  obviously  there  is  no  “inside 
work”  to  be  blamed  by  the  police.  Nor  is  there  any  mark 
of  jimmy  or  skeleton  key  on  door  or  window  of  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker’s  house, 

The  whole  affair,  shown  in  minute  detail  on  the  screen, 
proves  beyond  even  the  lawyer’s  reasonable  doubt  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a skilled  police  dog  as  thief.  No  expert  crimin- 
ologist could  question  the 
practicability  of  a dog  be- 
coming a|  trained  thief. 

And  now  what  are  we 
in  for? 

Are  we  to  have  a crime 
wave  in  which  those  skill- 
ed dogs  of  the  police  turn 
grafters  and  thieves  at  the 
instigation  and  under  the 
training  of  expert  crooks? 

Will  it  be,  that  to 
guard  their  property,  re- 
spectable citizens  will 
have  to  keep  vigilant 
watch  against  canine  as 
against  human  culprits? 

It  seems  not  only  possi- 
ble but  highly  probable. 

Enter,  therefore,  Anni, 
first  of  professional  ca- 
nine crooks. 
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“THE  TAVERN  OF  TRAGEDY” 


Two  Reel  Majestic 
Drama  of  Civil 
War  Days 


CAST 


Featuring  Donald 
Crisp  and 
Dorothy  Gish 


Dorothy  bell 

cordially  detested 
her  stepfather. 

Loyal  little  Southerner 
that  she  was,  she  despised  him,  first  of  all,  for  acting  as  an 
informer  against  his  own  people.  When  she  learned  that  he 
in  turn  purveyed  information  obtained  by  eavesdropping 
upon  the  Northern  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  his 
tavern  to  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  her  scorn 
often  outweighed  her  dis- 
cretion and  caused  her  to 
threaten  to  reveal  his  du- 
plicity. 

On  a stormy  night  in  the 
winter  of  1863  a horseman, 
who  talked  with  an  unmis- 
takable Northern  accent, 
asked  for  shelter  in  the 
ramshackle  tavern  kept  by 
“Skinflint”  Bell  in  the 
northern  Virginia  hills. 

Dorothy  greeted  the 
stranger  with  little  enthusi- 
asm. Those  who  spoke 
with  a New  England  twang 
received  little  courtesy  in 
the  South  during  the  war 
and  Jameson  smiled  as  the 
little  figure  in  the  crinoline 
gown  stalked  haughtily 
ahead  of  him  to  the  registry 
desk. 

There  was  something 
about  Jameson,  however,  that  quickly  dispelled  Dorothy’s 
hostility.  Suave  and  soft-spoken,  Jameson  made  friends 
with  both  sexes  wherever  chance  called  him.  In  fact,  it 
was  because  of  this  trait  that  the  Union  Department  of 
State  had  commissioned  him  to  travel  about  the  South 
gleaning  what  information  he  could,  that  might  be  of  value 
in  the  contemplated  campaign  upon  Richmond. 

Dorothy  secretly  doubted  that  Jameson’s  mission  was  a 
commercial  one,  but  if  she  suspected  anything  she  kept  her 
misgivings  to  herself.  “Skinflint”  Bell,  however,  rubbed 
his  hands  and  stealthily  sent  a message  to  a friend  within 
the  Confederate  lines,  to  inform  them  that  a suspicious 
character  had  taken  refuge  under  his  roof. 

The  go-between  brought  back  with  him  a printed  notice, 
offering  a reward  for  the  capture,  dead  or  alive,  of  Jameson. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  description  and  “Skinflint”  Bell 
recognized  the  appended  photograph  as  that  of  his  lodger. 

Perhaps  Jameson  suspected  that  Bell  believed  him  a spy. 
At  all  events  he  was  gone  when  the  go-between  returned 
to  the  tavern. 

Dorothy  Bell,  walking  along  the  gallery  of  the  tavern 
that  night,  overheard  her  stepfather  and  his  informer  talk- 
ing about  the  stranger.  Through  the  deep,  French  windows 
opening  on  the  gallery  she  heard  them  plan  his  capture. 

“If  we  can’t  get  him  alive,”  she  heard  her  stepfather  say, 
“we  can  get  the  reward  another  way.  Army  officers  ain’t 
partic’ler  these  days  what  you  do  to  spies.  A knife  is 


always  more  certain  than 
a gun  and  they  don’t 
make  much  noise  when 
you  catch  ’em  asleep.” 

Dorothy  listened  in  horror  as  her  foster  parent  and  his 
crony  outlined  their  plans  to  murder  Jameson  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  inn. 

“Tell  you  what  we’ll  do,”  continued  Bell.  “I’ll  put  him 
in  Room  7,  the  same  one  he  had  before  and  if  you  ain’t  got 

the  nerve  to  stick  the  Yan- 
kee pig,  I’ll  do  it  myself. 
He’ll  come  back  here,- all 
right,  soon  as  he  bumps 
into  the  Reb  outposts  down 
yonder.” 

Two  nights  later  Doro- 
thy was  awakened  by  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  when 
a mud-stained  horseman 
pulled  in  his'  steed  in  front 
of  the  tavern  barn,  from 
her  window  she  recognized 
Jameson.  A minute  later 
Bell  left  the  tavern  bar  and 
led  Jameson’s  horse  within 
the  barn. 

“Your  old  room,  Num- 
ber 7,  is  waitin’  for  you, 
stranger,”  he  smirked. 
“We’re  all  glad  to  see  you 
back  again,  sir.” 

Dorothy  thought  fast. 
While  Jameson  warmed 
himself  at  the  stove  below,  she  removed  the  metal  nu- 
meral “six”  from  her  own  door  and  affixed  it  to  that  of  Room 
7.  A moment  later  she  had  transferred  the  numeral  “7” 
to  her  own  door. 

Jameson  tramped  heavily  up  the  stairs,  hesitated  a mo- 
ment before  the  room  with  number  “6,”  upon  it  and  then 
entered  the  adjoining  one.  He  was  about  to  fling  himself 
upon  the  bed,  fully  clothed,  when  a pebble  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  paper  fell  through  the  open  window.  He  picked 
it  up  curiously  and  saw  that  it  was  a hastily  scribbled  note. 

“Get  away  at  once.  They  intend  to  murder  you !”  the 
note  read. 

Jameson  realized  that  the  writing  must  be  that  of  his  little 
Southern  hostess.  In  a moment  he  had  made  a rope  of  his 
bed  linen  and  was  speedily  safe  in  the  tavern  yard.  He  had 
half  buckled  the  saddle  on  his  horse  when  he  heard  screams. 

Drawing  his  revolver  he  rode  quickly  to  a point  beneath 
the  window.  He  could  dimly  see  “Skinflint”  Bell  beating  his 
stepdaughter  with  the  butt  of  a loaded  driving  whip. 

Driven  half  mad  by  her  foster-parent’s  vicious  blows 
Dorothy  rushed  to  the  window  and  flung  herself  out  head- 
long. Jameson  caught  the  frail  form  as  it  hurtled  down. 
Her  fall  broken,  Dorothy  clung  close  to  her  rescuer. 

“You  are  safe  now,  my  dear,”  Jameson  assured  her. 

And  as  the  Northerner  spurred  his  horse  away  Dorothy 
nestled  closer  to  her  rescuer  and  whispered : 

“I  think  so,  too!” 


Jameson,  the  spy  Donald  Crisp 

The  Innkeeper  F.  A.  Turner 

His  Stepdaughter  Dorothy  Gish 
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“ The  Million  Dollar  Mystery  ” 

Episode  Seven — Reels  Thirteen  and  Fourteen 


PRIVATE  detectives  and  amateur  T ""ths  kept  Jones, 
the  butler,  busy  answering  the  ps  of  the  great 
silver  knocker  on  the  front  door  of  the  Hargreaves’ 
mansion  for  several  weeks  following  the  disappearance  of 
the  millionaire’s  treasure.  Jones  refused  admission  to 
many,  but  when  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Archibald 
White,  two  friends  of  the  butler’s  missing  master,  asked 
to  look  over  the  ground 
in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
mystery  they  were  in- 
stantly admitted. 

The  Duke  examined 
the  safe  and  the  relative 
positions  occupied  by  the 
conspirators,  Jones  and 
his  master  on  the  night 
the  house  was  broken 
into  and  Hargreaves  was 
obliged  to  escape  in  the 
balloon  of  A.  Leo 
Stevens,  the.  aeronaut. 

He  was  unable  to  offer 
any  suggestions  which 
might  lead  to  the  capture 
of  the  conspirators,  how- 
ever, and  left  the  man- 
sion much  puzzled  by  his 
old  friend's  disappearance. 

Later,  Mr.  White  also 
examined  the  safe  care- 
fully, but  was  unable  to 
detect  any  secret  com- 
partments in  it  within  which  the  money  might  be  concealed. 

The  conspirators,  well  aware  that  the  money  had  been 
securely  hidden,  still  clung  to  the  theory  that  Florence 
Gray,  Hargreaves’  daughter,  held  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  A third  time  they  began  to  weave  their 
net  for  the  girl,  confident  that  on  this  occasion  she  would 
not  escape  them.  Realizing  that  Florence  and  Norton  and 
Jones  must  be  aware  of  their  identity  the  conspirators  made 
no  attempt  in  person  to  shadow  their  prey.  Instead,  they 
hired  a gangster  to  keep  track  of  their  intended  victim. 

From  a loose-mouthed  groom  in  the  Hargreaves’  stables, 
the  gangster  learned  that  Florence  each  morning  took  a 
drive  along  the  lake  shore  road  near  her  home.  The  tip 
was  sufficient  and  once  Braine  and  the  Countess  Olga 
were  in  possession  of  this  information  they  laid  their  plans 
accordingly. 

Dressed  as  a feeble  old  man  the  conspirator,  Albert  C. 
Froome.  who  already  has  been  seen  as  an  organ  grinder 
and  a French  count,  places  himself  in  the  roadway  along 
which  Florence  was  accustomed  to  take  her  morning  drive. 
Leaning  heavily  on  a gnarled  cane  and  disguised  in  a 
workman’s  cap  and  a long  beard  the  conspirator  completely 
deceives  Florence.  As  she  rounds  a bend  in  the  road  the 
conspirator  falls  upon  his  back,  apparently  in  a fit.  Flor- 
ence leaps  from  her  horse  and  is  about  to  lift  the  supposed 
old  man  to  his  feet,  wrhen  the  latter  turns  upon  her  and 
drags  her  from  the  roadway.  Her  frightened  horse  runs 
off  down  the  road. 

Florence  is  taken  to  an  abandoned  cabin  where  she  is 
placed  in  the  care  of  a bully,  who  bears  a remarkable  re- 


semblance to  the  original  Bill  Sykes.  The  conspirator 
dashes  off  to  inform  the  other  conspirators  that  for  the 
third  time  the  girl  has  been  entrapped. 

Meanwhile,  Jim  Norton,  the  reporter,  is  busy  buying  Flor- 
ence an  engagement  ring.  Their  little  love  affair  has  pro- 
gressed to  a stage,  where  words  are  not  necessary  to  a 
complete  understanding.  Florence  has  confessed  her  love 

for  the  gallant  young  re- 
porter and  Jim — -well,  Jim 
is  hopelessly  “gone !” 
Returning  to  the  Har- 
greaves’ mansion  Jim 
learns  that  Florence  has 
left  for  her  morning 
gallop.  Knowing  her 
route  and  hoping  to  over- 
take her  in  his  cycle  car, 
Jim  speeds  along  the 
country  road.  He  has 
gone  scarcely  half  a mile, 
however,  when  Florence’s 
frightened  mare  gallops 
madly  past  and  farther 
on  he  discovers  her 
bouquet  he  had  sent  her 
that  morning,  lying  in  the 
dust.  Only  a short  dis- 
tance away  he  comes 
upon  her  riding  whip  and 
hat  lying  by  the  road- 
side. A confused  trail 
of  footprints  as  though 
someone  had  been  forcibly  dragged  along,  convinces  Jim 
that  Florence  again  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  her  father’s 
enemies.  Hurriedly  he  trails  the  footprints  to  the  deserted 
cabin  where  he  rescues  Florence  after  a desperate  battle 
with  the  bully. 

They  have  barely  reached  the  woods  leading  to  the  road 
when  the  conspirators  return  and  at  once  give  chase  in 
their  high  powered  automobile.  Putting  on  all  speed  they 
rapidly  overhaul  the  small  cycle-motor  which  Norton  is 
driving  with  Florence. 

The  chase  soon  brings  them  into  a small  town,  which  is 
divided  by  a stream  spanned  by  a draw  bridge.  Realizing 
that  he  will  be  overtaken  before  he  reaches  the  river  Norton 
takes  careful  aim  with  his  revolver  and  succeeds  in  punctur- 
ing one  of  the  tires  of  the  pursuing  car  just  as  it  reaches 
the  open  drawbridge. 

The  mighty  splash  which  follows  hides  the  conspirators 
from  view.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  moments  it  is  only  too 
evident  that  at  least  one  of  the  conspirators  has  been  carried 
down  to  death  beneath  the  car.  The  body  of  another  shortly 
afterward  rises  to  the  surface  and  floats  off  down  the 
stream,  while  Florence  looks  on  in  horror  at  the  catastrophe. 

When  Norton  is  assured  that  spectators  and  the  authorities 
will  take  care  of  the  survivors  of  the  accident,  he  and  Flor- 
ence, unwilling  to  be  involved  further  in  the  affair,  hurry 
from  the  scene.  Reaching  the  Hargreaves’  mansion  Jim 
finishes  the  self-appointed  task  he  undertook  earlier  in  the 
day,  before  the  conspirators  interfered  and,  in  the  last  scene 
of  all  slips  an  engagement  ring  on  Florence’s  finger  and 
gathers  her  to  him  in  his  arms. 
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Mutual  Releases 


MONDAY  — American,  Keystone, 
Reliance. 

TUESDAY — Beauty,  Thanhouser, 
Majestic 

WEDNESDAY  — American,  Bron- 
cho, Reliance. 

THURSDAY — Domino,  Keystone, 
Mutual  Weekly. 

FRIDAY — Kay-Bee,  Princess, 
American. 

SATURDAY — Keystone,  Reliance, 
Royal. 

SUNDAY — Komic,  Majestic,  Than- 
houser. 

American 

June  29 — The  Little  House  in  the  Valley  (2) 
July  3 — Nature’s  Touch 
July  3 — Mein  Lieber  Katrina  Catches  a 
Convict 

July  6 — Cameo  of  the  Yellowstone  (2) 

July  8 — Feast  and  Famine 

July  13 — The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust  (2) 

July  15 — Youth  and  Art 
July  20 — A Man’s  Way  (2) 

July  22 — Business  vs.  Love 
July  27 — The  Broken  Barrier  (2) 

July  29 — Does  it  End  Right? 

July  31 — All  on  Account  of  a Jug 

Aug.  3 — At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day  (2) 

Aug.  5 — The  Widow 

Aug.  10 — The  Trap  (2) 

Aug.  12 — The  Butterfly 
Aug.  17 — False  Gods  (2) 

Aug.  19 — Their  Worldly  Goods 


Kay  Bee 


Apollo 


Mat.  1 — Village  School  Days 
Mar.  8 — Rafferty’s  Raffle 
Mar.  15 — Dad’s  Terrible  Match 
Mar.  22 — A Parcel  Post  Auto 
Mar.  29 — The  Battle  of  Chili  and  Bean 
Apr.  5 — Apollo  Fred  Sees  the  Point 
Apr.  12 — Some  Bull’s  Daughter 
Apr.  19 — Up  and  Down 

Apr.  26 — Apollo  Fred  Becomes  a Homeseeker 
May  3 — The  Cheese  of  Police 


June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 


Beauty 


2 — Drifting  Hearts 
9 — Nancy’s  Husband 
16 — The  Dream  Ship 
23 — The  Tale  of  the  Tailor 
30 — Via  the  Fire  Escape 

7 —  The  Other  Train 
14 — A Joke  on  Jane 

21 —  Her  “Really”  Mother 

28 —  A Mid-Summer  Love  Tangle 
4 — A Suspended  Ceremony 

11 — Suzanna’s  New  Suit 

Broncho 

! 3 — Shorty’s  Trip  to  Mexico  (2) 

: 10 — A Tragedy  of  the  Orient  (2) 

: 17 — The  Hour  of  Reckoning  (2) 

: 24 — Desert  Thieves  (2) 

1 — Shorty  Gets  into  Trouble  (2) 

8 —  The  Final  Reckoning  (2) 

22 —  Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror  (2) 

29 —  The  Long  Feud  (2) 

. 5 — Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid  (2) 

. 12 — Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller  (2) 

. 19 — The  Robbery  at  Pine  River 


Domino 


28— The  Ambassador’s  Envoy  (2) 

: 4 — The  Latent  Spark  (2) 

> 11 — A Relic  of  Old  Japan  (2) 

: 18 — In  the  Southern  Hills  (2) 

: 25 — Frontier  Mother  (2) 

2 — His  Hour  of  Manhood 
9 — The  Curse  of  Humanity  (2) 

23 — The  Defaulter  (2) 

23 — Jim  Cameron’s  Wife  (2) 

30 — The  Curse  of  Caste  (2) 

6 — The  Thunderbolt  (2) 

13 — A Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring  (2) 


May  1— Love’s  Sacrifice  (2) 

May  8 — The  Substitute  (2) 

May  15 — In  the  Cow  Country  (2) 

May  22 — A Social  Ghost  (2) 

May  29 — The  Embezzler  (2) 

June  5 — Tennessee  (2) 

June  12 — From  Out  the  Dregs  (2) 

June  19 — The  Voice  at  the  Phone  (2)  1st  part 
June  26 — The  Voice  at  the  Phone  (2)  2d  part 
July  3 — The  Heart  of  a Crook  (2) 

July  10 — The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek  (2) 

July  17— The  City  (2) 

July  24 — The  Sheriff  of  Bisbee  (2) 

July  31 — An  Eleventh  Hour  Reformation  (2) 
Aug.  7 — The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl  (2) 

Aug.  14 — The  Stigma  (2)  ' 


Keystone 


May  11 — Finnegan's  Bond 
May  14 — Down  on  the  Farm 
May  16 — Mabel’s  Nerve 
May  18 — The  Water  Dog 
May  21 — When  Reuben  Fooled  the  Bandits 


(Split  Reel) 


May  23 — Acres  of  Alfalfa 
Large  Birds 

May  25 — A Fatal  Flirtation 
May  28 — The  Alarm  (2) 

May  30 — No  release 
June  1 — The  Fatal  Mallet 
June  4 — Her  Friend  the  Bandit 
June  6 — Our  Country  Cousins 
June  8 — No  release 
June  11 — The  Knockout  (2) 

June  13 — Mabel’s  Busy  Day 
June  15 — A Gambling  Rube 
June  18 — A Missing  Bride 
June  20 — Mabel’s  Married  Life 
June  22 — The  Eavesdropper 
June  25 — Fatty  and  the  Heiress  (2) 

June  27 — No  release 
June  29 — Caught  in  Tights 
July  2 — Fatty’s  Finish 
July  4 — Love  and  Bullets 
July  6 — Row-boat  Romance 
July  9 — Not  yet  announced 
July  11 — Love  and  Salt  Water 

World’s  Oldest  Living  Thing 

(Split  Reel) 


Komic 


June 
une 
July 
July 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

JS 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


21 — The  Deceiver 
28 — The  White  Slave  Catchers 
5 — Bill’s  Job 
12 — Wrong  all  Around 
19 — How  Bill  Squared  it  for  his  Boss, 

(No.  2) 

26 — Leave  it  to  Smiley 
2 — Bill  Takes  a Lady  to  Lunch  (No.  3) 
9 — Ethel’s  Teacher 
16 — Bill  Saves  the  Day  (No.  4) 

23 — A Physical  Culture  Romance 
30 — Bill  Organizes  a Union  (No.  5) 


Majestic 


2 — The  Newer  Woman 
7 — The  Intruder  (2) 

9 — Her  Birthday  Present 
14 — The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Bell  (2) 

16 — Their  First  Acquaintance 
21 — The  Severed  Thong  (2) 

23 —  The  Burden 

26 — The  Land  of  Liberty 
28 — Arms  and  the  Gringo  (2) 

30 — Suffragette  Battle  in  Nuttyville 
5 — The  Angel  of  Contention  (2) 

7— The  Only  Clew 
12 — The  City  Beautiful  (2) 

14 — An  Old  Derelict 
19 — The  Painted  Lady  (2) 

21 — A Red  Man’s  Heart 

24 —  Lest  We  Forget 

26 — The  Mystery  of  the  Hindoo  Image 
28 — Down  by  the  Sounding  Sea 
2 — Moonshine  Molly  (2) 

4 — The  Idiot  (This  film  was  burned,  and 
has  been  remade) 

9 — The  Tavern  of  Tragedy  (2) 

11 — The  Saving  Flame 

16 — Her  Mother’s  Necklace  (2) 

18 — The  Inner  Conscience 
21 — A Lesson  in  Mechanics 
23 — The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck 

25 —  Granny  (2) 

30 — Frenchy  (2) 


Apr.  30 — No.  70 
May  7 — No.  71 
May  14 — No.  72 
May  21— No.  73 
May  28 — No.  74 
June  4 — No.  75 
June  11 — No.  76 
June  18 — No.  77 


Mutual  Weekly 


-No.  78 
•No.  79 


June  25' 

July  2- 
July  9 — No, 
July  16 — No. 
July  23 — No.  82 
July  30 — No.  83 
Aug.  6 — No.  84 
Aug.  13 — No.  85 


(2) 


Princess 

May  29 — A Telephone  Strategy 

June  5 — His  Enemy 

June  12 — The  Toy  Shop 

June  19 — The  Little  Senorita 

June  26 — Professsor  Snaigh 

July  3 — The  Decoy 

July  10 — The  Girl  of  the  Seasons 

July  17 — The  Veteran’s  Sword 

July  24 — Scenic 

July  31 — The  Target  of  Destiny 

Aug.  7 — Her  Duty 

Aug.  14 — A Rural  Romance 

Reliance 

July  4 — The  Weaker  Strain  (2) 

July  6 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (25) 

July  8 — How  Izzy  Was  Saved 
July  10 — A Wife  From  the  Country 
July  11 — Blue  Pete’s  Escape  (2) 

July  13 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (26) 

July  15 — How  Izzy  Stuck  to  His  Post 
July  18 — The  Vengeance  of  Gold  (2) 

July  20 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (27) 

July  22 — Izzy  and  the  Diamond 

July  25 — The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson  (2) 

July  27 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  28 

July  29 — The  Sheriffs  Prisoner 

Aug.  1 — The  Gunman  (2) 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  Has  Been  Remade) 

Aug.  3 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  29 

Aug.  5 — Izzy  and  His  Rival 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  Has  Been  Remade) 

Aug.  7 — On  the  Border 

Aug.  8 — The  Bank  Burglar’s  Fate  (2) 

Aug.  10 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  30 
Aug.  12 — So  Shines  a Good  Deed 
Aug.  15 — The  Wagon  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  17— Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  31 
Aug.  19 — Izzy  Gets  the  Wrong  Bottle 
Aug.  22 — For  the  Last  Edition  (2) 

Aug.  24 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  32 

Aug.  25 — The  Stolen  Ore 

Aug.  29 — Through  the  Dark  (2) 

Aug.  31 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  33 

Royal 

June  20 — Such  a Business  and  The  Busy  Man 

June  27 — A Hasty  Exit 

July  4 — Did  She  Run 

July  11 — Mistakes  Will  Happen 

July  25 — Milling  the  Millitant 

Servants  Superseded  (Split  Reel) 
Aug.  1 — The  Baker  Street  Mystery 
Aug.  8— Ringing  the  Changes 

Miss  Gladys’  Vacation  (Split  Reel 
Comedy) 

Aug.  15 — Cupid  Dances  a Tango 

Thanhouser 

May  26 — Was  She  Right  in  Forgiving 
Him?  (2) 

May  31 — When  the  Wheels  of  Justice  Clogged 
June  2 — Out  of  the  Shadows  (2) 

June  7 — The  Scrub  Lady 
June  9 — Rivalry  (2) 

June  14 — The  Girl  Across  the  Hall 
June  16 — Remorse  (2) 

June  19 — The  Man  Without  Fear 
June  21 — The  Outlaw’s  Nemesis 
June  23 — For  Her  Child  (2) 

June  28 — The  Widow’s  Mite  (2) 

June  30 — The  Harlow  Handicap  (2) 

July  5 — The  Cooked  Goose 
July  7 — Deborah  (2) 

July  12 — The  Leaven  of  Good 
July  14 — The  Substitute  (2) 

July  17 — A Gentleman  For  a Day 

July  19 — Harry’s  Waterloo 

July  21 — The  Pendulum  of  Fate  (2) 

July  26 — From  Wash  to  Washington 
July  28 — The  Messenger  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  2 — The  Butterfly  Bug 
Aug.  4 — The  Guiding  Hand  (2) 

Aug.  9 — The  Telltale  Scar 

Aug.  11 — Stronger  Than  Death  (2) 

Aug.  14 — In  Peril’s  Path 
Aug.  16 — Her  Big  Brother 


REEL  LIFE 


Twenty-three 


Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 


Amarillo,  Texa» Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas....  304  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Mion  Bldg.  Luckie  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Exchange 28  W.  Lexington  St. 

Boston,  Man M.  F.  C.  of  Mass 1106  BoyUton  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation....  272  Washington  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  Leeaon  & Llneham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C ..Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Com.  Nat  Bank  Bldg. 

Chicago,  III M.  F.  C.  of  Illinois 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

H.  & H.  Film  Service  Co...  117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Clnolnnnatl.  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.  Opera  Place 

Cleveland,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  106  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas... 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Colorado  M.  F.  C 21  Iron  Bldg. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation...  Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation....  97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas M.  F.  C.  of  Texas 624  Trust  Bldg. 

Evansville,  Ind M.  F.  C.  of  Indiana Keene  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation...  7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa M.  F.  C.  of  Pa 9 N.  4th  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Keystone  Theatre  Bldg 150  N.  Illinois  Bldg. 

Kansas  City,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo Empress  Theatre  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  738  South  Olive  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Kallaher  Bldg.,  5th  Floor 

Milwaukee,  WIs Western  Film  Ex.  of  Mil'kee  301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn Mutual  Film  Corporation....  440-445  Temple  Court 

Montreal,  P.  Q M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd. . 154  St.  Catherine  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation....  340  Carondelet  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation....  71  West  23rd  St. 

Western  Film  Exchange....  145  West  45th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla M.  F.  C.  of  Okla 25  Hudson  St. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Exchange 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

’’hlladeiphla.  Pa Mutual  Film  Exchange 902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Continental  Feature  Film  Ex.  902  Filbert  St.,  3rd  Floor 

Portland,  Ore Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  389  Oak  SL 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation...  410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Regina  Sask.,  Can M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd...  312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah....M.  F.  C.  of  Utah 15  McIntyre  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  162-164  Turk  SL 

Los  Angeles,  Cal M.  F.  C.  of  Canad,  Ltd....  Waterloo  SL 

St.  Louis.  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo 11  Pine  SL 

Seattle,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.1929  Second  Ave. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation....  209  W.  9th  St. 

Spokane,  Wash ....Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  408  First  Ave. 

Springfield.  Mast Mutual  FUm  Ex.  of  Mass...  179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Western  Film  Ex 10  Welting  Bldg. 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation....  405  Curry  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd....  329  Can-all  SL 

Washington,  0.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation....  428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Rooms  4 & 5 Register  Bldg. 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa Western  F.  Corp’n  of  Pa....  61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  McDermott  Ave. 

Other  Exchanges  Using  the  Mutual  Program 

Pittsburg,  Pa Pittsburg  Photoplay  Co 412  Ferry  St. 


Special  Productions 

NEW  MAJESTIC Sapho 

THANHOUSER  Moths 

THANHOUSER  Robin  Hood 

THANHOUSER A Legend  of  Provence 

KAY-BEE The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

KEYSTONE Zu  Zu,  The  Bandleader 

THANHOUSER  Frou-Frou 

MAJESTIC  Ruy  Bias 

R & M The  Great  Leap 

THANHOUSER Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

R & M The  Gangsters  of  New  York 

MUTUAL  SPEC.. Seeing  South  America  with  Roosevelt 

MUTUAL  SPECIAL Mexican  War  Pictures 

R & M The  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

THANHOUSER  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Ward 

R & M The  Floor  Above 

R & M The  Dishonored  Medal 

R & M The  Mountain  Rat 

R & M Home  Sweet  Hoipe 

THANHOUSER  Dope 

N.  Y.  MOTION  PICTURE The  Wrath  of  the  Gods 


Mutual  Program 

(Week  of  August  10th  to  August  16th,  Inc.) 


Monday  August  10th,  1914 
AMERICAN The  Trap 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

RELIANCE Our  Mutual  Girl  No  30 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Tuesday,  August  11th,  1014 

THANHOUSER Stronger  Than  Death 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

BEAUTY Suzanna’s  New  Suit 

(Comedy) 

MAJESTIC The  Saving  Flame 

(Drama) 

Wednesday,  August  12th,  1914 

BRONCHO Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller 

(2  Reel  Comedy  Drama) 

AMERICAN The  Butterfly 

(Drama) 

RELIANCE.... So  Shines  a Good  Deed 

(Drama) 

Thursday,  August  13th,  1914 

DOMINO A Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY No.  85 

Friday,  August  14th,  1914 

KAY  BEE The  Stigma 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

PRINCESS A Rural  Romance 

(Comedy) 

THANHOUSER In  Peril’s  Path 

(Drama) 

Saturday,  August  15th,  1914 

RELIANCE The  Wagon  of  Death 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

ROYAL Cupid  Dances  a Tango 

(Comedy) 

KEYSTONE...., Not  yet  announced 

Sunday,  August  16th,  1914 

MAJESTIC Her  Mother’s  Necklace 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KOMIC Bill  Saves  the  Day  (No.  4) 

(Comedy) 

THANHOUSER Her  Big  Brother 

(Comedy) 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  83 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIFORNIA,  CELEBRATES  OPEN- 
ING OF  NEW  ELECTRIC  It.  It.  LINE  WITH  TRANSPOR- 
TATION PAGEANT,  CONTRASTING  THE  OLD  WITH  THE 
NEW 

THE  CZAR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 
VISIT  ROU MANIA. 

TRIXIE  FRIGANZA  JOINS  THE  MYSTERIOUS  ORDER 
OF  “MUTS,”  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

THE  RIVER  OF  DOUBT. 

FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  ARCHDUKE  FRANCIS  FER- 
DINAND  AND  HIS  WIFE,  WHO  WERE  RECENTLY 
ASSASSINATED  IN  SARAJEVO. 

CHAMPION  GIRL  SWIMMERS  POSE  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
THE  MUTUAL  WEEKLY. 

KING  GEORGE  V.  CELEBRATES  HIS  FORTY-NINTH 
BIRTHDAY  BY  REVIEWING  HIS  TROOPS  IN  LONDON. 

CROWD  OF  15,000  SEE  MAN  SHACKLED,  ENCLOSED  IN 
WIRE  BOUND  WOODEN  BOX  AND  DROPPED  INTO  N.  Y. 
BAY. 

KING  ALPHONSO  XIII.  ATTENDS  CORPUS-CHRISTI 
CELEBRATION,  MADRID',  SPAIN. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  B.  P.  O.  ELKS  ATTEND  GOLDEN 
JUBILEE  REUNION  AT  DENVER.  COLO. 

ENGLAND’S  FUTURE  ADMIRALS  ARE  VISITED  BY  THE 
PRINCE  OF  BATTENBERG  ABOARD  THEIR  SCHOOL 
SHIP  AT  GREENWICH. 

DRAGG’S  DAY — Fashionable  Paris  society  attends  the 
races  at  Auteuil. 

THE  “BISMARCK,”  A NEW  TRANSATLANTIC  LINER, 
LEAVES  THE  WAYS  IN  A DOWNPOUR  OF  RAIN,  HAM- 
BURG, GERMANY. 
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Regular  Mutual 
Program  Features 

BRAND 

TITLE  RELEASE 

MAJESTIC 

“Her  Mother’s  Necklace”  (2) 

..AUG.  16 

RELIANCE 

“The  Wagon  of  Death”  (2) 

. AUG.  15 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Stigma”  (2) 

. .AUG.  14 

DOMINO 

“A  Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring”  (2) 

AUG.  13 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller”  (2)  AUG.  12 

THANHOUSER 

“Stronger  Than  Death”  (2) 

. AUG.  11 

AMERICAN 

“The  Trap”  (2) 

..AUG.  10 

MAJESTIC 

"The  Tavern  of  Tragedy’’  (2).... 

..AUG.  9 

RELIANCE 

“The  Bank  Burglar’s  Fate”  (2).. 

..AUG.  8 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl”  (2) 

..AUG.  7 

DOMINO 

“The  Thunderbolt”  (2) 

..AUG.  6 

BRONCHO 

“Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid”  (2) 

..AUG.  5 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Guiding  Hand”  (2) 

..AUG.  4 

AMERICAN 

“At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day”  (2) 

..AUG.  3 

MAJESTIC 

"Moonshine  Molly”  (2) 

..AUG.  2 

RELIANCE 

“The  Gunman”  (2) 

..AUG.  1 

BRONCHO 

“The  Long  Feud”  (2)  

THANHOUSER 

“The  Messenger  of  Death”  (2).. 

.JULY  28 

FLYING  A. 

“The  Broken  Barrier”  (2) 

..JULY  27 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Mystery  of  the  Hindu  Image”  (2) 

JULY  26 

RELIANCE 

“The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson” 

(2), 

JULY  25 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Sheriff  of  Bispee”  (2) 

DOMINO 

“The  Defaulter”  (2) 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror” 

(2), 

JULY  22 

AMERICAN 

“A  Man's  Way’’  (2) 

• JULY  20 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Painted  Lady”  (2) 

..JULY  19 

RELIANCE 

“The  Vengeance  of  Gold”  (2) 

.JULY  18 

KAY-BEE 

“The  City”  (2) 

..JULY  17 

DOMINO 

“Star  of  the  North  (2) 

• JULY  16 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  Turns  Judge”  (2) 

• JULY  15 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Substitute 

..JULY  14 

AMERICAN 

“The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust” 

.JULY  13 

MAJESTIC 

“A  City  Beautiful”  (2) 

.JULY  12 

RELIANCE 

“Blue  Pete’s  Escape”  (2) 

.JULY  11 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek”  (2). 

.JULY  10 

DOMINO 

“The  Curse  of  Humanity”  (2)... 

.JULY  9 

BRONCHO 

“The  Final  Reckoning”  (2) 

• JULY  8 

THANHOUSER 

“Deborah”  (2) 

.JULY  7 

AMERICAN 

“Cameo  of  the  Yellowstone”  (2)... 

• JULY  6 

MAJESTIC 

“Angel  of  Contention”  (2) 

• JULY  5 

RELIANCE 

“The  Weaker  Strain”  (2) 

• JULY  4 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Heart  of  a Crook”  (2) 

.JULY  3 

DOMINO 

“His  Hour  of  Manhood”  (2) 

• JULY  2 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  Gets  Into  Trouble”  (2)... 

.JULY  1 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Harlow  Handicap”  (2) 

.JUNE  30 

AMERICAN 

“The  Little  House  In  the  Valley”  (2). JUNE  29 

MAJESTIC 

“Arms  and  the  Gringo”  (2) 

■ JUNE  28 

RELIANCE 

“Empire  Day  In  the  Bahamas”  and 

“Bobby’s  Plot” JUNE  27 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Voice  at  the  Phone”  (2)  (2nd  part), 

JUNE  26 

DOMINO 

“Frontier  Mother’’  (2) 

.JUNE  25 

BRONCHO 

“Desert  Thieves”  (2) 

• JUNE  24 

THANHOUSER 

“For  Her  Child’’  (2) 

.JUNE  23 

AMERICAN 

“The  Painted  Lady's  Child”  (2)... 

.JUNE  22 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Severed  Thong”  (2) 

• JUNE  21 

RELIANCE 

“The  Stolen  Code”  (2) 

• JUNE  20 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Voice  at  the  Phone”  (2)  (1st  part), 

JUNE  19 

DOMINO 

“In  the  Southern  Hills”  (2) 

• JUNE  18 

BRONCHO 

“The  Hour  of  Reckoning”  (2) 

• JUNE  17 

THANHOUSER 

“Remorse”  (2) 

■ JUNE  16 

AMERICAN 

“Jim”  (2) 

• JUNE  15 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Bell”  (2). 

• JUNE  14 

RELIANCE 

“The  Horse  Wrangler”  (2) 

• JUNE  13 

KAY-BEE 

“From  Out  the  Dregs”  (2) 

• JUNE  12 

DOMINO 

“A  Relic  of  Old  Japan”  (2) 

• JUNE  11 

BRONCHO 

“A  Tragedy  of  the  Orient”  (2)... 

.JUNE  10 

THANHOUSER 

“Rivalry”  (2) 

• JUNE  9 

AMERICAN 

“The  Oath  of  Pierre”  (2) 

.JUNE  8 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Intruder”  (2) 

• JUNE  7 

RELIANCE 

“The  Rosebush  of  Memories”  (2).. 

.JUNE  6 

KAY-BEE 

“Tennessee”  (2) 

• JUNE  5 

AS  FOUL  AIR 

comes  in,  patrons  go  out  and 
box  office  receipts  diminish. 
The  air  in  your  theatre  can 
be  improved  with  a Sprague 
Electric 


OZONATOR 


Send  for  Bulletin  No.  A84 

SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

Of  General  Electric  Company 
Main  Office,  527-531  W.  34th  Si.,  New  York 
Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities. 


FREE 


STOCK  SLIDES  35c  EACH 
6 Beautifully  Colored  $1.50 

Choose  them  from  our  New 

12  Page  Catalogue 

Ask  for  it.  6c.  in  Stamps  (to  cover  postage) 
brings  a Sample  Feature  Player  Slide  Free. 


li 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  SLIDE  AND  ADV.  CO. 

Academy  of  Music  Bldg.  14th  St.,  New  York 


11 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
Industrial,  Educational  and  Feature 

FILMS 

DEVELOP  PERFORATE 

PRINT  TITLE 

Write  For  Our  Ideas  and  Prices 
We  Make  “Quality”  Slides  Too 

MANHATTAN  SLIDE  & FILM  CO. 

23-25  East  26th  St.,  New  York  City 


KELLER 

722  Broadway 
New  York 
PIONEER  TICKET 
PRINTER  ; 

Medal  World’s  Fair  Chicago 


QUALITY 

STYLE 

PRICE 

PROMPT 

Perfect  Numbering 
Write  for  Samples 
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The  Light  That 


Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

Established  1876. 


Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gas  furnished  In  tanks  for 
Stereoptlcon  and  Moving  Picture  Machines.  All  orders 
to  any  Dart  of  the  United  States  fllled.  Agents  for 
all  makes  of  Moving  Picture  Machines. 

SEND  FOR  TERMS. 

Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

108  W.  4th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LISTEN  YOU 

We’ve  decided  to  give  away  one  Mutual 
Service  every  week  for  a year  each  one  to 
a different  party.  We’ll  give  you  4 weeks’ 
free  service  for  the  best  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  distribute  them.  Your  answer  must  be  in 
by  September  1st. 

NIAGARA  SLIDE  COMPANY 
LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


STIKWIK 

CEMENT 

This  Cement  is  prepared  especially  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  operator. 

It  is  made  up  in  one  ounce  bottles, 
with  brush  inserted  in  cork,  ready  to 
use.  Sample  bottles  to  Exchanges  on 
receipt  of  postal  card.  To  be  had 
from  most  Exchanges  or  Post 
Free,  six  bottles,  $1.00.  TO  EX- 
CHANGES! We  have  all  kinds  of 
Leader. 

FILM  SAVING  CO. 

145  W.  45th  St.  NEW  YORK 


Lantern  Slide  Mat  Co. 

149  West  35th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Lantern  Slide  Mats  and  Reel  Bands 

Prompt  Service,  Prices  Right,  Best  Goods 


We  Make  Mica  Slides  for 
Manufacturers  Only 


News  of  the  Trade 

EVER  since  the  Dayton  Exposition 
they’ve  been  handing  bouquets  to 
Ernst  Glantzberg,  president  of  the  Ty- 
phoon Fan  Company.  He  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  popular  exhibitor  at  the 
gathering.  Through  the  installation  of 
his  cooling  system  the  building  was  kept 
cool,  and  visitors  marvelled  at  the  regu- 
lar ocean  breeze  maintained  by  the  Ty- 
phoon Blowers,  which  were  installed  on 
each  side  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Glantzberg 
also  displayed  considerable  artistic  tal- 
ent, as  well  as  engineering  ability,  and 
the  decorations  of  the  Typhoon  booth 
were  pronounced  to  be  among  the  pretti- 
est at  the  show. 

The  mercury  was  hovering  about  the 
100  mark  in  the  shade  outside  the  hall, 
but  the  cooling  effect  inside  was  mar- 
velous, and  the  difference  between  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Exposition  Hall,  as 
compared  with  the  Convention  Hall  in 
the  adjoining  building,  was  almost  as 
great  as  between  winter  and  summer. 

In  an  address  on  the  roof  garden  of 
the  Algonquin  Hotel,  Air.  Glantzberg 
said  that  the  exposition  afforded  a splen- 
did opportunity  for  the  manufacturers 
to  get  together  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  jobbers  and  dealers.  He  said 
his  Typhoon  system  would  blow  them 
all  into  successful  exhibitors,  as  theatres 
could  be  kept  cooler  than  the  atmosphere 
without. 

Air.  Glantzberg  was  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  Manufacturers’  Committee 
to  arrange  for  the  next  exhibition  to  be 
held  in  Chicago. 


The  American  Fotoplayer  Co.  recently 
installed  one  of  their  $10,000  outfits  in 
the  Drury  Lane  Theater,  No.  615  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  the  first  of  this 
type  to  be  installed  in  any  Greater  New 
York  house.  It  equals  in  range  of  ex- 
pression a fifteen-piece  orchestra,  and 
those  who  have  heard  it  in  operation 
assent  that  it  is  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission alone.  Many  of  these  Foto- 
players  are  expected  to  be  in  operation 
throughout  the  country  by  next  Fall. 


The  Keller  Printing  Co.,  No.  722 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  report  a 
rapid  increase  in  business  since  the  be- 
ginning of  summer.  Large  orders  are 
constantly  coming  in  for  the  various  au- 
tomatic machine  tickets  which  the  con- 
cern manufactures,  and  the  Keller  fac- 
tory prides  itself  on  its  exceptionally 
up-to-date  machinery,  which  enables  it 
to  turn  out  a great  volume  of  work  ac- 
curately and  promptly. 


Manufacturers  of  metal,  fibre-lined 
and  all-steel  film  cases  are  being  kept 
on  the  jump  filling  orders  these  days, 
as  thousands  of  these  cases  are  now 
being  made  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  go  into  effect  early  this 
Fall. 


The  United  Odd  Fellows  of  Ilion, 
N.  Y.,  have  purchased  a Power’s  Cam- 
eragraph  No.  6-A  from  the  Picture 
Theatre  Equipment  Company  of  New 
York  City. 


PHOTO- 

Ml 

¥ 

PLAYERS 

w 

A 

POST  CARDS 

Over  400  different  prominent  faces,  semi-Photo- 
brown  glazed,  $3.00  per  thousand;  former  price  $4.00 
per  thousand.  Catalogue  for  the  asking  of  all  the 
Advertising  and  Souvenir  Specialties  for  LIVE  MAN- 
AGERS. Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  To-day 
— Send  us  a post  card  or  letter  with  name  of  theatre 
and  we  will  send  samples. 

Photographs  of  all  Mutual  Multiple  releases  10  days 
ahead  of  release  date. 


Kraus  Mfg.  Co. 

14  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

Hand  Colored  Pictures,  Small  and  Large,  of  Prom- 
inent Association  and  Mutual  Players,  as  well  as 
Real  Photos  of  All — Catalogue  and  Samples  Free. 


“The  Standardized” 
Theatre  Chairs 

Do  you  want  a life-saving 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a space-saving 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a sanitary 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a scientifically 
built  double  • standard- 
Chair? 


We  operate  the  Largest  Ex- 
clusive Theatre  Chair  Factory  in 
the  world,  and  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  YOU. 

The  Hardesty 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Photoplaywrights 

Have  you  failed  to  dispose  of 
your  scripts?  We  will  typewrite, 
correct  and  revise  and  place  your 
scenario  on  the  market  for  $1.00. 
Stories  put  in  scenario  form, 
$1.25.  Scenarios  criticized,  50c., 
including  plot  and  technique. 
Send  for  circular. 


The  Brooklyn  Branch  of  the  Navy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  recently  purchased  a Pow- 
er’s No.  5 for  use  in  educational  work. 


Rex  Literary  Bureau 

57  STOCKTON  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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HER  DUTY 

with 

MURIEL  OSTRICHE 

(Youngest  of  leading  women) 

BOYD  MARSHALL 
and 

Princess  Players 

A powerful  theme  skillfully  portrayed  by  an 
exceptional  cast 


Released  Friday , July  31 


THE  MANY  THOUSAND  MOTIOGRAPHS 

SOLD  DURING  THE  PAST  SEVEN  YEARS  ARE  GIVING  PERFECT  SATISFACTION 
TODAY  WITH  ASTONISHINGLY  SMALL  EXPENSE  FOR  REPAIR  PARTS. 

There's  a Reason— They’ re  Made  of  Durable  Material 

NOT  A SINGLE  COMPOSITION  LEAD  PART  IN  THE  MACHINE 
The  1914  Model  MOTIOGRAPH  has  hardened  and  ground  star  and  cam  which  will  insure  ROCK 
STEADY  PICTURES  with  very  small  up-keep. 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  IS  USING  A MOTIOGRAPH,  he  wdll  put  you  on  the  right  road  to  the 
BEST  MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINE  MADE. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  OPTICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  572  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  Office.  21  E.  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Western  Office,  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COOLING  VENTILATION  HEATING 


A 48  Typhoon  Muidblade  Blower  has 

sixteen  blades;  ordinary  exhaust  fans 
have  only  six.  It  Is  the  blades  of 
a fan  that  do  the  business. 


Heating  and  cooling  problem  revolutionized  by  Ty- 
phoon System. 

You  keep  cool  in  front  of  a desk  fan,  not  in  back; 
apply  this  common  sense  and  blow  the  air  into  your 
theatre. 

A Typhoon  Tubular  Air  Warmer  will  heat  and  ven- 
tilate at  the  same  time. 

The  low  price  of  effective  apparatus  will  surprise 
you.  Catalogue  RL  gives  information. 

THE  TYPHOON  FAN  CO. 

1544  Broadway  New  York  City 
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Satisfied  Patron 
Factories 

EVERY  house  showing  Mutual  programme  is  a satisfied  patron  factory — turning 
them  out  with  the  “come  again”  expression  that  means  money  to  the  exhibitor. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reels  you  have  heard  about,  big  helpers  in  the  production 
of  satisfied  patrons. 

“Blue  Pete’s  Escape”  a two  reel  Reliance 
drama  that  shows  the  fine  hand  of  D.  W. 

Griffith  in  its  direction. 

Another  from  the  Majestic  Studio,  “The 
Rebellion  of  Kitty  Bell.” 

The  “Izzy”  series  of  screaming  comedies 
help  to  bring  them  back. 

Here  are  some  more  that  you  will  hear 
successful  exhibitors  talking  about. 

“Fatty’s  Finish”  Keystone. 

“Blue  Knot  King  of  Polo” — a fine  Drama 
from  The  American. 

“The  Water  Dog”  one  of  Keystone’s  best. 

“The  Severed  Thong”  a stirring  two  reel 
Majestic  drama,  supervised  by  Griffith. 

“Nancy’s  Husband” — a one  Reel  Beauty 
(and  a Beauty  it  is.) 

“A  Red  Man’s  Heart”  from  the  Majestic, 
and  on  the  way  there  is  the 

“Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring,”  a 

Domino  that  will  make  its  mark. 

Every  one  of  these  is  getting  money  for  exhibitors  that  show  the  Mutual 
programme. 

“The  Million  Dollar  Mystery”  that  wonderfully  successful  Thanhouser 
series  is  being  handled  through  the  Mutual,  so  that  once  more  every  Mutual  exhibitor 
has  the  advantage  over  his  competitors. 

Is  your  film  exchange  doing  as  much  for  you  as  the  Mutual  Film  Exchanges 
are  doing  for  Mutual  exhibitors? 

Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Branches  in  49  Cities  New  York 


+■ 


FILL  YOUR  THEATRE  AT 

HOME  SWEET  HOME  6 Reels 

The  Greatest  of  all  Pictures.  A Griffith  Masterpiece 

MEXICAN  WAR  PICTURES  — Battle  of  Torreon 

By  Special  Contract  with  General  Villa 

THE  MOUNTAIN  RAT  4 Reels 

Western  Atmosphere  Produced  in  the  West 

JOSEPH  IN  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT  4 Reels 

James  Cruze  as  Joseph.  Marguerite  Snow  as  Potiphar’s  Wife 

ZU  ZU,  THE  BAND  LEADER  2 Reels 

Keystone  Mabel  Normand 

SEEING  SOUTH  AMERICA  WITH 

COL.  ROOSEVELT 

A Wonderful  Topical  Feature.  Three  Reels 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG  5 Reels 

The  Greatest  War  Picture  Produced 


THE  GREAT  LEAP 

Four  Reels 

With  Robert  Harron  and 
Mae  Marsh.  Most  Sensa- 
tional Feat  in  Film 


OF  THE  GODS  or  The  Destruction  oi 

A Volcano  in  Action.  Japan- 


Continental  Feature  Film  Corp. 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 


THE  DISHONORED 

MEDAL 

A Fighting  Story  of  the 
Desert 


THE  WRATH 


BATTLE  OF  THE 
SEXES 

Five  Reels 

A Griffith  Success  of  Tre- 
mendous Power 
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EVERY  PERFORMANCE 

CARDINAL  RICHELIEU’S  WARD  4 Reels 

Florence  LaBadie  and  James  Cruze 

SAPHO  6 Reels 

With  Florence  Roberts 

FROU  FROU 

After  Augustine  Daly’s  Famous  Production.  (Produced  by  Permission) 

Featuring  Maude  Fealy 

MOTHS  4 Reels 

From^Ouida’s  Famous  Novel.  A Thanhouser  Big  Production 

RUY  BLAS 

William  Garwood  and  Francelia  Billington.  From  Victor  Hugo’s  Story 

ROBIN  HOOD  4 Reels — Better  than  the  opera 

Brilliant  Photoplay 


LEGEND  OF  PROVENCE  4 Reels 


Tense  and  Interesting 

Hermann  g With  Laura 

Lleb’s  1 9 iL  Nelson  Hall 

Six  Reels 

Uplift  Drama.  Laura  Nelson 
Hall  and  Herman  Lieb. 
Triumph  on  Broadway 

The  Floor  Above 

Four  Reels 

First  Oppenheim  story  on 
the  screen.  A Baffling 

Puzzle 

GANGSTERS 

Four  Reels 

Great  run  at  Weber’s 
Theatre,  New  York.  “A 

great  lesson  for  all.” — New 
York  American 

SAKURA-JIMA,  6 Reels  of  Wonderful  Production  by  Thos.  H.  Ince 

Ase  Story.  Japanese  Actors 


29  Union  Square,  New  York 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 


'i 


Thirty 
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“First  Aid ” 

To  Dying 
Attendance 


THERE  was  a time  when  good  projection 
was  the  exception.  The  public  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  mere  novelty  of  the 
Motion  Picture  that  good  projection  was  un- 
necessary. But  the  man  who  is  trying  to  get 
along  with  jumping,  flickering  pictures  to-day 
cannot  stand  the  competition. 


The  Edison  Kinetoscope 

Model  “D” 


with  its  hardened  tool  steel  shafts  and  bear- 
ings, its  heavy  helical  gears  of  machinery  steel, 
its  powerful  construction  throughout,  and  its 
many  refinements,  is  the  one  machine  which 
will  get  the  best  out  of  every  film  that  is  run 
through  it. 

It  is  the  machine  that  you  need. 

Price,  with  25-40  Grid 
Type  Rheostat — $250 


Thomas  A.  Edison , Inc . 


282  LAKESIDE  AYE.  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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Thirty-one 


KAY  BEE  FEATURES 


The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl. 

Two  Parts.  August  7th. 

The  Stigma.  Two  Parts.  August  15th. 

Thos.  H.  Ince,  Director  General. 

DOMINO 

WINNERS 

The  Thunderbolt.  Two  Parts 

— August  6th. 

A Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring.  Two  Parts — August  13th. 

Thos.  H.  Ince,  Director  General. 

BRONCHO 

HEADLINERS 

Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid.  Two  Parts — August  oth. 

Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller.  Two  Parts — August  12th. 

Tlios.  H.  Ince,  Director  General. 


KEYSTONE  COMEDIES 


Three  Comedies  a Week. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Release  Day. 

Mack  Sennett,  Director  General. 


KEYSTONE  COMEDIES 


Photos 


8 by  10  Photos  of  players  mentioned  below  can  be  had  by  sending  to  the  Publicity  Dept.  15  cents  for 

one;  50  cents  for  sets  of  four;  $1.00  for  sets  of  eight 


Mack  Sennett 

Mabel  Normand 
Charles  Chaplin 
Roscoe  Arbuckle 
John  Keller 
Harry  G.  Keenan 
Barney  Sherry 


Richard  Stanton 
J.  Frank  Burke 
Webster  Campbell 
Gertrude  Claire 
Sessue  Hayakawa 
Walter  Edwards 
W.  S.  Hart 
Gretchen  Lederer 


Thos.  H.  Ince 

Margaret  Thompson 
Tsuru  Aoki 
Roy  Laidlaw 
Clara  Williams 
Jay  Hunt 
Rhea  Mitchell 


Mildred  Harris 
Shorty  Hamilton 
Charles  Ray 
Walter  Belasco 
Frank  Borzage 
Thos.  Chatterton 
Leona  Hutton 
Enid  Markey 


A set  of  8 by  10  of  “KEYSTONE  MABEL”  in  four  different  poses,  50c. 


New  York  Motion  Picture  Corporation 

Longacre  Building,  42nd  Street  and  Broadway 


New  York 


OQUU  QOS-ZO  CQ0SOZUSCO  ZuJjHWHOZU 


Thirty-two 


REEL  LIFE 


■ 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

Takes  a Ride  in  Porte’s  Trans -Atlantic  Flyer 


Photo  by  Arnold  Genthe 

Margaret,  the  Only  Woman  Ever  to  Fly  in  The  America, 
Disembarking  After  Her  Flight 


In  Chapter  29 
By  Arthur  James 
Released  August  3 

Margaret,  as  followers  of  Our 
Mutual  Girl  know,  is  an  impetu- 
ous girl  with  charming  simplicity 
of  purpose  and  direct  courage. 
When  she  reads  in  The  Tribune 
that  Lieutenant  Porte’s  big  bi- 
plane is  ready  for  its  trial  trip, 
Margaret  determines  to  take  a 
ride  with  him.  The  opposition  of 
her  aunt  and  the  banter  of  How- 
ard Dunbar  increase  the  intensity 
of  her  determination.  So  she  goes 
to  Hammondsport,  has  a splendid 
flight  in  The  America  guided  by 
the  sturdy  Englishman,  and  re- 
turns to  Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s 
house,  all  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Other  important  things  happen 
in  those  hours.  But  to  Margaret 
the  chiefest  joy  is  her  aerial  pil- 
grimage. 


Of  the  Greatest  Importance  to  Every  Exhibitor: 

Irvin  S.  Cobb’s  fascinating  scenario  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  starts  with  Reel  30.  Your  patrons  will  want  to 
see  all  the  Cobb  reels.  The  Actionized  story  of  these  reels,  written  by  Mr.  Cobb  himself,  appears  ex- 
clusively in  serial  form  in  OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY.  Ask  your  Mutual  Exchange  for  the  method 
of  procuring  this.  wonderful  magazine  or  write  us  about  it. 

IZZY  AND  HIS  RIVAL 

ONE  REEL  COMEDY— RELEASED  AUGUST  5 

Izzy  and  Chester  are  rivals  for  Nellie’s  hand.  Her  father  says  the  first  to  raise  $1,000  will  be  accepted. 
Izzy  manages  to  make  automobilists  contribute  toward  this  sum.  Chester  inherits  $1,000  and  Izzy  gets  it 
from  him.  But  Chester  gets  the  girl. 

ON  THE  BORDER 

ONE  REEL  MEXICAN  DRAMA— RELEASED  AUGUST  7 

An  American  officer  (Eugene  Pallette)  saves  a Mexican  dancer  (Irene  Hunt)  from  two  roughs  (Sam 
DeGrasse  and  Frank  Bennett).  They  plot  to  kill  him.  The  dancer  sees  a hand  holding  a pistol  come  through 
the  window  and  pinions  it  to  the  sill  with  her  knife.  The  would-be  assassins  are  caught  and  she  marries 
the  American. 

THE  BANK  BURGLAR’S  FATE 

TWO  REEL  DRAMA— RELEASED  AUGUST  8 

The  yegg  leads  his  accomplices,  via  railway  handcar,  to  the  telephone  exchange,  where  they  bind  and 
gag  the  night  operator.  Then  they  loot  the  bank.  The  girl  manages  to  free  herself  by  a very  clever  and 
ingenious  method.  By  clever  detective  work  the  robbers  are  caught. 


D.  W.  GRIFFITH  supervised  the  taking  of  these  pictures  as  he  does  all  Reliance  releases 


Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corp. 

STUDIOS— 29  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City. 

537  Riverdale  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


N 


Last  Minute  News  the  Mutual  Weekly 

The  Mutual  Weekly  has  a corps  of  trained  news  correspondents, 
who  are  expert  cinematographers,  to  film  the  big  news  events  the 
hour  they  occur. 

This  service  covers  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  all  the  inhabit- 
able globe.  THE  MUTUAL  WEEKLY  IS  UNDOUBTEDLY  THE 
LEADER  IN  ITS  CLASS. 

Current-News  events  are  of  absorbing  inter- 
est to  99%  of  the  theatre-going  public  and 
The  Mutual  Weekly  should  have  a place  on 
every  Mutual  program. 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 


'Mutual' 

Movies 

Make  Time 
s.  Fly  ^ 


Mutual' 

Movies 

Make  Time 
Fly  - 


<1  The  paying  iactor  in  the  motion 
picture  theatre  is  the  regular  patron. 

<1  The  biggest,  newest,  smartest  and 
best  plan  for  pleasing  the  regular  pat- 
ron and  for  attracting  and  holding 
new  business  is  Our  Mutual  Girl 
Weekly. 

Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  is  the 
only  magazine  published  exclusive- 
ly for  motion  picture  audiences.  It 
gives  the  Mutual  exhibitor  a long 
start  over  his  competitor. 

It  costs  the  exhibitor  little  and  we 

can  tell  him  how  it  can  cost  him  less. 

\ 

Going  still  farther  we  can  tell  how 
he  can  have  it  without  cost. 

^ Write  today  direct  or  order 
through  nearest  Mutual  Exchange. 


Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly 
2 9 Union  Square  , New  York 


Guide  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  353  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


5 Cents 


FLORENCE  LA  BADIE — Thanhouser 


Aug.  8 


“A  Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring” 

—DOMINO 


’ 

1914 


$ 1 0,000 

For  100  Words 

FIRST,  we  offer  the  most  spectacular  motion  pic- 

ture  production  ever  brought  out — The  Million  Dollar  Mystery, 

the  46-reel  dramatized  version  of  Harold  MacGrath’s  great  story. 

SECOND,  we  offer  the  benefit  of  the  remarkable 

interest  aroused  in  these  startling  motion  pictures  by  the  200 
leading  newspapers  now  running  the  story  serially,  simultaneously  with  the 
appearance  of  the  films. 

THIRD,  we  offer  $10,000  for  the  best  100-word 

solution  of  this  baffling  mystery. 


By  Harold  MacGrath 

Ihanhouser’s  Million  Dollar  Motion  Picture  Production 

Can  you  think  of  a more  powerful  attraction — a bigger  drawing  card  for  the  dull  summer  months?  Six 
episodes  of  The  Million  Dollar  Mystery  are  now  appearing  at  the  letter  theatres.  Two-reel  episodes  are 
being  released  EACH  WEEK.  The  entire  play  is  full  of  thrills.  It  has  been  enacted  by  an  all-star  Than- 
houser  cast  including  Florence  LaBadie,  Marguerite  Snow,  Lila  Chester,  James  Cruze,  Alfred  Norton  and 
Frank  Farrington. 

ISOOK  NOW  ! The  Million  Dollar  Myslery  I.s  an  imle pendent  relcit.se  ami  niay  he  obtained  rcgiirdless  of 

the  program  being  used. 

SYNDICATE  FILM  CORPORATION 

71  West  !2Br«l  Street,  New  York  Kid  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 

or  Syndicate  Film  Corporation  Representative  at  Any  Hu  tun  I Exchange  in  tin*  I Tiited  States  and  Canada. 


The  Thanhouser  Three-a-Week 

Tuesday,  July  ”K,  “The  Messenger  of  Death” — two  reels.  A thrilling  story  of  adventure  in  the 
Indian  civil  service.  Very  capably  portrayed  by  Charles  Mather,  Mignon  Anderson,  Irving  Cum- 
mings, Ed.  Fray,  John  Lehnberg  and  Eugene  Moore,  Jr 

Sunday,  August  ”,  “The  Butterfly  Bug.”  A mirth-provoking  one-reel  comedy  bringing  out  the 
exceptional  talents  of  Harry  Blakemore,  Fan  Bourke,  Helen  Badgley,  Doris  Farrington  and  Renie 
Farrington. 

Tuesday,  August  4,  “The  Guiding  Hand” — An  unusual  story  of  a home's  redemption.  Mignon 
Anderson,  Morris  Foster  and  John  Lehnberg. 


THANHOUSER  FILM  CORPORATION,  New  Rochelle,  N.  V. 

Head  European  Office,  Thanhouser  Films,  Ltd.,  London,  W.  C.,  England 
Thanhouser  releases  will  continue  to  be  features  of  the  Mutual  Program 


REEL  LIFE 


One 


FLYING  X FEATURE  FILMS 


Ied.goxen  M 


Political  Intrigue  of  Society  Life  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  two  acts. 


Featuring 

WINNIFRED  GREENWOOD  and  ED  COXEN 


Under  Direction  of  Thos.  Ricketts 


Release  Monday,  August  17,  1914 


American  Beauty 


SUSANNA’S  NEW  SUIT 


Featuring  MARGARITA  FISCHER  and  HARRY  POLLARD 


A Cracker-Jack  Comedy 


One  and  Three  Sheet  Lithos 


Release  Tuesday,  August  1 1 th,  1914 
NEXT  WEEK 

“The  Silence  of  John  Gordon 


THEIR  WORLDLY  GOODS 


Exquisite  dramatization  of  a popular  theme. 


Under  direction  of  Sydney  Ayres. 
Release — Wednesday,  Aug.  19,  1914 


Featuring 

Wm.  Garwood  and  Vivian  Rich 


< 


Two 


REEL  LIFE 


\ 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY  AS  A 
BUSINESS  GETTER 

This  is  a letter  reproduced  from  among  many.  It  is  selected  because  of  its  practical  value  to  exhibitors 
everywhere.  Read  it  carefully. 


Stevens 

Brothers, 

IWpl/s  (EJhrairr 

South 

Main 

Proprietors 

Street 

SMITH  CENTER’S  JOY  SPOT 

Presenting 

A Motion  Picture  Show  Out  of  the  Ordinary 
Featuring  Our  Music  and  Effects 


Smith  Center,  Kansas,  June  11th,  1914# 


Dear  Madam: 

Commencing  Friday,  June  12th,  the  day  we 
show  "Our  Mutual  Girl,"  and  continuing  thereafter 
every  Friday,  we  will  present  each  lady  attending 
our  theatre  this  night,  with  a copy  of  the  "Mutual 
Girl  Weekly  Magazine"  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

"Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  Magazine"  is  a 
new  and  artistic  16-page  publication  showing  in 
detail  the  costly  gowns  and  hats  the  Mutual  Girl 
is  wearing  in  the  pictures.  Also  ultra  fashionable 
hats  and  gowns  designed  for  New  York’s  Smart  Set. 

It  will  contain  the  current  story  of 
"Our  Mutual  Girl"  by  a world-famed  author,  and  a 
coupon  which  will  aid  you  in  securing  a May  Manton 
Pattern  FREE#  Our  Mutual  Girl  also  writes  an 
interesting  letter  to  her  Girl  Friends. 

On  the  front  cover  will  be  a new  drawing 
of  Our  Mutual  Girl  each  week  by  well  known  artists. 

This  magazine  cannot  be  purchased  but  can  be  had 
FREE  at  our  theatre  every  Friday  night,  and  the 
issue  will  be  one  week  in  advance. 

Please  note,  there  is  surely  no  other  way 
of  seeing  the  metropolis  New  York  City,  from  so 
many  view  points  and  so  delightfully,  as  through 
the  eyes  of  Our  Mutual  Girl. 

Trusting  to  see  you  at  our  theatre  on  Friday, 
June  12th,  and  that  you  will  appreciate  the  first 
copy  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  Magazine,  we  are 


Yours  truly, 

t 

Stevens  Brothers  are  practical  business  men.  They  are  successful  business  men.  Write  to  Our  Mutual 
Girl  Weekly,  29  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  and  get  in  line  with  the  newest  and  the  best  business 
builder  in  the  Motion  Picture  field.  The  cost  is  small.  The  returns  are  large. 


Vi 
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Three 


THE  MAJESTIC  MOTION  PICTURE  CO. 

Two  part  feature  release  for 


SUNDAY,  AUGUST  23 


BLANCHE  SWEET 
who  appears  exclusively  in  Griffith 
special  features  and  Majestic 
regular  releases 


presents 

Blanche  Sweet 

in  a society  drama 

The  Second 

Mrs.  Roebuck 

* 

Adapted  from  the  short  story  of  W.  Carey  Wonderly 
by  permission  of  Smart  Set  Magazine. 


The  Majestic  one  reel  release  of  Friday,  August  21 


A LESSON  IN  MECHANICS 


Features  the  delightful  little  comedienne 

DOROTHY  GISH 


MAJESTIC  GUIDE  FOR  EXHIBITORS 

THE  SAVING  FLAME  (1  reel).  Release  date  Tuesday,  August  11 — A strongly  presented 
drama  of  thrilling  interest,  featuring  Robert  Harron. 

HER  MOTHER’S  NECKLACE  (2  reels).  Release  date  Sunday,  August  16 — A feature 
comedy  drama  of  unusual  merit  in  which  Dorothy  Gish  appears  in  a charming  characterization. 

THE  INNER  CONSCIENCE  (1  reel).  Release  date  Tuesday,  August  18 — An  interesting 
drama  of  fisher  folk  fairly  well  produced,  with  beautiful  sea  shore  backgrounds. 

A LESSON  IN  MECHANICS  (1  reel).  Release  date  Friday,  August  21 — Another  pleasing 
comedy  drama  with  Robert  Harron  and  Dorothy  Gish  as  young  sweethearts. 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  ROEBUCK  (2  Reels).  Release  date  Sunday,  August  23 — A society 
drama  featuring  Blanche  Sweet.  More  regarding  this  picture  next  week. 


Majestic  Motion  Picture  Co. 

Studio:  4500  Sunset  Boulevard,  Business  Offices:  29  Union  Square  West, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  New  York  City. 


Real  Music 

for  your  REEL 

the  fbtoplayer 


All  but  human  orchestra 


I 


•f 

American  Photo  Player  Co. 

62  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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29  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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HENRY  JAMES 
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Five  Cents — $2.50  a Year 


Awaiting  Orders  to  Repel  the  Invading  Austrians 


Servian  Artillery  Parked,  at  the  Encampment  Outside  Belgrade 


This  photograph,  which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Mutual  Weekly,  was  taken  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Austria  and  Servia.  It  is  but  the  forerunner  of  many  pictures  from 
the  front,  which  will  be  shown  on  the  screen  each  week  by  houses  having  this  service.  The  terrible  con- 
flict in  which  all  of  Europe  is  now  involved  is  epochal  in  character  and  the  opportunity  to  see  history  in 
the  making  is  one  which  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all. 


Six 


REEL  LIFE 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  AND  SUCH 


ERVICE,  with  all  that  the  word  implies,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  every  exhibitor’s  success.  After  that  comes 
advertising.  In  a sense,  of  course,  advertising  really 
comes  first,  for  without  patrons,  even  the  finest  theater  in  the 
world,  with  every  convenience  for  the  public,  would  soon 
prove  a failure.  But  having  once  persuaded  a person  to 
attend  your  theater,  only  the  superiority  of  your  program, 
your  facilities  for  catering  to  your  patron’s  comfort,  your 
projetion,  etcetera,  etcetera,  will  bring  that  person  back 
again. 

It  is  advertising,  however,  in  one  form  or  another,  which 
brings  most  of  a theater’s  patrons  to  its  doors  the  first  time. 
It  is  advertising  that  must  be  depended  upon  o bring  them 
back  again,  plus — as  already  stated — service.  Good  and 

efficient  service  and  superior  pictures  creates  the  advertis- 
ing that  money  cannot  buy — the  word  of  mouth  kind.  Thus 
a house  using  the  Mutual  program  becomes  known  as  a 
house  where  the  best  screen  productions  can  be  seen.  If 
the  rest  is  on  the  same  plane,  the  house  will  speedily  ac- 
quire an  enviable  reputation. 

But  it  is  concrete  advertising  which  must  be  depended 
on  to  maintain  a theater’s  patronage  and  to  create  a steady 
demand  for  the  attractions,  which  it  has  to  offer.  To  do 
this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  plaster  the  theater’s  front  so  that 
it  resembles  a billboard.  This  is  not  effective  advertising. 
Such  advertising  offends  some,  while  with  all  it  loses  much 
of  its  “punch”  by  its  diffuseness.  It  does  not  concentrate. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  valuable,  but  to  be  effective 
it  must  be  distinctive  and  original.  It  is  also  quite  ex- 
pensive. Yet  if  properly  done  no  other  form  of  adver- 
tising can  bring  equal  results.  Always,  however,  it  must 
be  specific,  telling  directly  and  attractively  the  merits  of 
the  feature  or  features,  which  the  theater  is  going  to 
show  at  a particular  time.  On  another  page  of  this  issue 
of  Reel  Life  an  advertisement  is  shown  which  was  one 
of  a series  used  by  H.  J.  Brown  of  the  Empire  Theatre 
of  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  to  announce  the  weekly  visit 
of  Our  Mutual  Girl  to  his  house.  He  found  it  eminently 
successful  and  it  is  a sample  of  concrete  advertising 
which  contains  the  germ  of  an  idea  that  many  exhibitors 
may  find  adaptable  to  their  own  uses. 

Direct  advertising  by  means  of  a personal  letter  or 
card  is  also  of  the  utmost  service  and  will  often  bring 
business  that  could  not  otherwise  be  reached.  A judi- 
cious use  of  billboard  advertising,  when  the  importance 
of  a feature  justifies  it,  is  often  a good  thing,  too.  But 
this  method  should  be  used  only  when  the  program  or 
feature  offered  is  of  the  best  such  as  D.  W.  Griffith’s 
master  productions,  “The  Escape,”  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  or 
“The  Avenging  Conscience”  or  Thomas  H.  Ince’s  great 
spectacle,  “The  Wrath  of  the  Gods.”  Otherwise,  the  effect 
on  the  public  is  apt  to  be  retroactive. 

To  tabulate  at  this  time  even  a tithe  of  the  many 
original  methods  which  exhibitors  are  using  to  get  results 
at  the  box  office  is  impossible  within  the  space  of  this 
article.  Reel  Life,  however,  would  like  to  receive  infor- 
mation concerning  the  many  unique  schemes,  put  into 
successful  operation  by  its  readers  to  draw  business  to 
their  houses  and  will  be  glad  to  give  all  such  space  in 
its  columns  for  the  benefit  of  the  others. 


The  New  York  Evening  Sun  on  August  4,  published 
the  following  criticism  of  “The  Avenging  Conscience,” 
which  opened  at  the  Strand  Theater  on  August  2: 


“At  The  Strand  Theater  the  principal  photoplay  is 
‘The  Avenging  Conscience,’  suggested  by  Edgar  Allen 
Poe’s  ‘The  Telltale  Heart.’  This  film  production  is  the 
most  wonderful  screen  presentation  ever  seen  at  The 
Strand.  It  abounds  with  thrilling  situations  cleverly 
interwoven  with  a thread  of  love  and  affection.  The 
photography  is  remarkably  clear,  and  there  is  not  a dull 
moment  in  the  play.  D.  W.  Griffith,  the  wizard  film 
director,  staged  the  play  in  which  the  leading  characters 
are  enacted  by  Blanche  Sweet,  Henry  B.  Walthall, 
Spottiswoode  Aitken,  George  Seigmann,  and  Ralph  Lewis.” 


Despite  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Blue  Book  in  which  Miss  Mabel  Normand,  the 
Keystone  Comedy  Star  was  married  off  to  the  director 
general  of  that  company  without  her  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, Miss  Normand  wishes  to  emphatically  state  that 
not  a wedding  bell  in  the  whole  city  of  Los  Angeles  or 
any  other  city  ever  struck  a note  in  her  behalf. 

Miss  Normand  is  not  married.  Neither  does  she  in- 
tend to  be,  and  her  venture  in  the  matrimonial  line  so 
far  have  been  confined  to  wedding  her  art.  This  union 
has  been  so  happy  so  far  that  it  doesn’t  look  as  if  any 
one  else  had  a chance.  The  false  report  of  her  wedding 
has  been  a source  of  great  annoyance  to  Miss  Normand, 
causing  her  much  discomfort  and  she  wishes  to  announce 
to  her  friends  and  admirers  that  she  is  still  Miss  Mabel 
Normand,  the  Keystone  girl. 

i 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  motion  picture  to  the 
dignity  of  a distinct  art  and  its  increase  in  popularity 
among  all  classes  has  resulted  in  a corresponding 
decrease  in  the  receipts  of  the  so-called  legitimate  drama. 
“During  the  past  year,”  says  a writer  in  the  American 
Magazine,  “the  American  theatrical  business  has  de- 
scended with  greater  rapidity,  perhaps,  than  ever  before 
toward  a chaos  of  mismanagement.  We  have  a vast 
country,  with  90,000,000  of  people,  with  thousands  of 
theaters,  with  scores  of  cities  large  enough  to  support 
excellent  local  theatrical  companies,  playing  at  reason- 
able prices.  Yet  practically  all  our  plays  are  produced 
by  a group  of  men  operating  in  New  York,  and  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  those  plays  through  the  country  de- 
pends upon  their  reception  in  New  York. 

“This  New  York  reception  in  turn  is  not  determined 
by  representative  audiences,  but  by  audiences  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  people  able  to  pay  two  dollars  (or 
more  often  two  dollars  and  a half)  for  a seat. 

“The  people  who  would  naturally  take  seats  in  the 
galleries,  and  we  are  a gallery  nation,  as  the  number  of 
income  tax  payers  attests,  do  not  sit  in  the  galleries  any 
more.  They  go  to  motion  pictures,  because  the  pictures 
are  cheaper,  or  else  they  stay  at  home  and  read. 

“Yet  without  the  guarantee  of  a New  York  ‘run’  a 
play  cannot  succeed  through  the  country.” 

The  motion  picture,  with  its  superior  dramatic  poten- 
tialities, its  universal  appeal  and  its  minimum  of  cost 
with  a maximum  of  enjoyment  has  won  its  popularity 
by  sheer  merit.  Steadily  it  replaces  the  older  forms  of 
popular  amusement  and  with  reason,  for  it  contains  all 
the  elements  which  please  or  thrill  possessed  by  the 
others,  with  very  many  that  are  distinctly  and  exclusively 
its  own. 


REEL  LIFE 


Seven 


American-Beauty  Offerings  7 hat  Will  Be  Screen  Favorites 


(1)  and  (6)  Winnifred  Greenwood,  Ed  Coxen  and  John  Steppl\n(jt  and  (7)  Winnifred  Greenwood  and  John  Steppling  in  “False  Gods.” 
(2)  Vivian  Rich  and  Jack  Richardson,  and  (8)  Edith  Borella,  Charlotte  Burton,  Vivian  Rich,  Louise  Lester,  William  Garwood  and 
Harry  Von  Meter  in  “Their  Worldly  Goods.”  (3)  Mary  Scott,  Margarita  Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard,  (4)  Margarita  Fischer  and  (5) 
Mary  Scott,  Margarita  Fischer,  Joseph  Harris.  Fred  Gamble  and  Harry  Pollard  in  “ Suzanna’s  New  Suit.” 


Eitrht  REEL  LIFE 

STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


ARE  there  ever  any  mysterious  burglaries  in  your 
city?  Are  there  long  stories  in  your  newspapers 
about  these  robberies,  saying  that  at  last  there  is 
something  “new  in  the  annals  of  crime?”  And  are  the 
police  “baffled”  by  the  total  absence  of  clues  that  will 
lead  to  the  arrest  of  the  real  offender? 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  all  three  questions — -Yes! 
Now,  if  you  knew  that  one  of  these  mysterious  bur- 
glaries was  coming  off  and  if  you  could  sit  in  some  safe 
and  comfortable  place  to  watch  it  all  done,  would  you? 
You  bet  you  would — all  of  us  would.  And  you’d  be 
the  more  eager  to  do  it,  if  you  knew  the  method  the 
thieves  were  using  was  absolutely  new  and  novel. 

Do  you  want  to  see  “some  burglary?”  Do  you  want 
to  see  a brand  new  way  to  steal  a $50,000  Tiffany  cameo 
necklace?  (Even  to  see  a Tiffany  necklace  of  that  value 
is  something,  isn’t  it?  And  to  see  it  stolen  right  before 
your  eyes,  and  stolen  in  such  a way  that  it  will  bring 
you  to  the  edge  of  your  chair,  just  as  it  will  the  patrons 
of  your  theater,  is  “going  some,”  isn’t  it?) 

You  get  all  of  these  and  a whole  lot  more  in  the 
splendid  reels  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  film,  serial,  written  by 
Irvin  S.  Cobb.  The  robbery  takes  place  in  Chapter 
Thirty,  released  August  10,  and  then  is  begun  a detective 
mystery'  and  chase  and  thrill  that  will  put  the  S.  R.  O. 
sign  outside  your  theater  when  you  show  these  reels. 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

(Chapter  31) 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
August  17,  1914 

YOU  have  read  the  foregoing  and  you  know  that  the 
Tiffany  necklace  that  Mrs.  Knickerbocker  gave  her 
niece  for  a birthday  present  has  been  stolen  in  a new 
way.  Let  us  assume  that  you  really  have  seen  Chapter 
30,  wherein  the  burglary  takes  place,  and  have  watched 
Anni,  that  clever  German  police  dog  now  turned  thief, 
steal  a $50,000  necklace  at  the  command  of  her  master. 

It  is  now  the  next  morning.  Margaret,  in  her  hurry 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  Robert  W.  Chambers,  the 
famous  author,  dresses  quickly,  and  in  the  very  novelty 
of  the  necklace,  quite  forgets  its  existence.  So  she 
doesn’t  miss  it  until,  as  her  aunt  keeps  her  waiting,  she 
bethinks  herself  of  it  and  goes  back  to  her  boudoir  to 
have  “one  little  peep”  at  the  splendid  baubles. 

But  it’s  gone!  Margaret  cries  out  in  her  astonishment, 
and  her  emotional  outburst  quickly  brings  Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker to  her  niece’s  rooms.  At  that  psychological 
moment  Kid  Joseph  is  brought  to  the  drawing-room  and 
the  two,  aunt  and  niece,  are  hastily  summoned.  For 
Kid  Joseph  has  brought  in  the  white  satin  case  in  which 
the  jewels  lay.  But  the  case  is  empty! 

You  saw  the  robbery,  we’ll  say,  and  you  saw  the 
mysterious  stranger  who  is  Anni’s  master  and  her  domi- 
nating intelligence.  He  looks  strangely  like  Howard 
Dunbar — and  yet,  somehow  you  feel  certain  it  is  not 
Dunbar.  And  the  Kid  has  seen  something  too.  His 
innate  hostility  to  Dunbar  and  a rather  too  quick  mind 
have  made  him  certain  Dunbar  is  quilty.  Kid  Joseph 
found  the  box  in  the  area-way  of  Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s 
house.  When  he  finds  out  from  the  two  women  what 
has  happened  he  instantly  accuses  Dunbar  of  the  crime. 


Thereupon  Margaret  determines  to  take  the  matter  of 
catching  the  thief  into  her  own  hands.  Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker, firm  in  the  belief  that  her  servants  are  honest, 
starts  an  independent  investigation  and  gets  a private 
detective.  Margaret  goes  to  Police  Headquarters  and 
learns  how  to  take  and  tabulate  finger-prints. 

For  on  the  outside  of  the  box  is  a grimy  thumb-print. 
Clever  as  has  been  the  thief  in  devising  a new  way  to 
steal,  he  allowed  himself  to  make  that  one  break  without 
which  no  criminal  ever  could  be  caught.  And  so,  when 
Dunbar  calls  a little  later  in  the  day,  Margaret,  hearing 
him  accused  by  Kid  Joseph,  decides  to  hold  a finger- 
print party. 

We’re  not  going  to  tell  you  any  more  just  now.  Why 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  your  surprise?  And  if  you  enjoy 
these  stories,  think  how  much  greater  joy  your  patrons 
will  find  in  them.  Because  your  patrons  don’t  see  as 
many  motion  pictures  as  you  do  and  therefore  are  more 
enthusiastic  than  you  in  something  so  brand  new. 


SUSANNA’S  NEW  SUIT— Beauty 

Aug.  11,  1914 
CAST 

Susanna  Van  Dusen Margarita  Fischer 

William  Van  Dusen Harry  Pollard 

George  Wright.... Joseph  Harris 

Frank  Ames Fred  Gamble 

Maid Mary  Scott 

SUSANNA  has  a habit  of  buying  goods  on  credit. 

William,  her  husband,  has  objected  many  times  to 
this,  and  on  one  occasion  when  a suit  comes  C.O.D.,  he 
refuses  to  pay  for  it.  A quarrel  ensues,  and  Susanna 
demands  the  price  of  a railroad  ticket  to  take  her  home 
to  her  mother.  Van  Dusen,  to  test  her  nerve,  gives  it 
to  her,  and  she  rushes  off  to  the  station.  Here,  however, 
she  completely  forgets  the  ticket  in  a newspaper  ad.,  an- 
nouncing startling  bargains  in  suits.  She  counts  the 
money  and  hurries  to  the  sale. 

Van  Dusen,  meanwhile,  is  repenting  bitterly.  He 
learns  that  the  train  which  Susanna  was  to  have  taken 
has  been  wrecked,  and  is  about  to  blow  his  brains  out, 
when  his  wife  arrives,  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  pocket- 
book,  which  has  been  stolen  at  the  sale.  Her  husband 
joyfully  seizes  her  in  his  arms.  He  promises  to  buy 
her  suits  enough  to  last  a lifetime. 


A RURAL  ROMANCE — Princess 

By  Philip  Lonergan 
Aug.  14,  1914 
CAST 


Boyd Boyd  Marshall 

Muriel Muriel  Ostriche 

Jameson,  Boyd’s  father J.  S.  Murray 

Winslow,  Muriel’s  father John  Reinhard 

Nina,  Muriel’s  sister Rene  Farrington 

James,  Boyd’s  valet N.  S.  Woods 


JOHN  WINSLOW  and  Henry  Jameson,  who  have 
been  old  business  rivals,  decide  to  bury  the  hatchet 
and  seal  a lasting  peace  with  the  marriage  of  Jameson’s 
son,  Boyd,  to  Winslow’s  daughter,  Kate.  When  Boyd 
meets  Kate,  however,  he  decides  that  while  she  is  a 
charming  girl,  he  does  not  care  to  marry  her.  His  father 
disowns  him  and,  accompanied  by  his  valet,  the  young 

( Continued  Overleaf) 
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Nine 


Two  Sidesplitting  Komics  and  a Majestic  Drama  that  Thrills 


(1)  Sam  De  Grasse  and  Frank  Bennett,  (2)  Frank  Bennett  and  Fuller  Golden  and  (5)  Fuller  Golden  in  “The  Inner  Conscience.”  (3) 
Fay  Tincher  and  Margaret  Edwards,  and  (8)  Max  Stanley,  Margaret  Edwards,  Fay  Tincher  and  Edward  Dillon  in  “A  Physical  Culture 
Romance.  (4)  Tammany  Young,  (6)  Tod  Browning  and  (7)  Tammany  Young,  Fay  Tincher  and  Edward  Dillon  in  “Bill  Saves  the 
Day,”  ( Bill  Series  A o.  4). 


Ten 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


man  tours  the  country.  In  a remote  village  he  falls  in 
love  with  a delightful  girl  who  is  visiting  her  aunt. 
They  are  in  the  act  of  eloping,  when  they  meet  Jameson 
and  Winslow.  Then  Boyd  learns  that  his  sweetheart 
is  Kate’s  sister. 


HER  BIG  BROTHER— Thanhouser 

By  Lloyd  F.  Lonergan 
Aug.  16,  1914 
CAST 

Roy,  “the  big  brother” Roy  Hauck 

Doris,  his  little  sister Doris  Farrington 

Alice,  Doris’  chum Alice  Turner 

LITTLE  SISTER  was  much  looked  down  upon  by 
brother  Roy,  two  years  her  senior.  He  was  always 
telling  her  what  little  girls  could  not  do.  Worst  of  all, 
he  would  not  teach  little  sister  how  to  swim.  But  Doris 
found  another  instructor,  where  only  a very  bright  little 
girl  would  have  thought  of  looking  for  help.  She 
watched  her  pet  dog  in  the  water,  and  by  imitating  the 
“dog  paddle,”  became  an  adept,  unknown  to  big  brother. 
When  the  school  swimming  contest  came  around,  Doris 
“swam  rings”  around  Roy.  And  after  that  big  brother 
had  to  admit  that  little  girls  could  do  lots  of  things 
even  better  than  boys — sometimes. 


FALSE  GODS — American 

(Two  Reels) 

Aug.  17,  1914 


CAST 

Mary  Kirk Winnifred  Greenwood 

John  Kirk,  her  husband John  Steppling 

Tom  Fitch,  a ranch  hand Ed  Coxen 

Dick  Baird,  a lawyer George  Field 

Estelle  Wilson Josephine  Ditt 


TOM  KIRK  succeeds  mainly  through  the  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  of  his  wife,  Mary,  and  an  old  friend, 
Tom  Fitch.  When  he  has  become  a millionaire  and 
money  has  brought  him  a United  States  senatorship,  he 
grows  ashamed  of  wife  and  friend.  After  that,  destruc- 
tion comes  on  apace.  Becoming  infatuated  with  a bril- 
liant widow  and  lobbyist  at  the  capital,  Kirk  divorces 
Mary  to  marry  Estelle  Wilson.  Later,  she  sells  him  out 
on  the  exchange  and  elopes  with  the  man  who  has 
helped  her  to  ruin  him. 


McCARN  PLAYS  FATE — Thanhouser 

(Two  Reels) 

August  18,  1914 

McCARN,  a veteran  police  detective,  has  a protegee, 
Anderson,  a young  patrolman.  Anderson  captures 
“Bull”  Klein,  a noted  crook,  but  through  the  influence  of 
friends,  Klein  is  released.  Later,  however,  McCarn  arrests 
Klein  and  he  is  sent  to  prison.  When  he  gets  out,  he  plans 
to  revenge  himself.  McCarn  is  advised  that  Klein  intends 
to  fake  a fight  in  the  saloon  so  that  when  Anderson  inter- 
feres they  can  put  him  out  of  the  way.  By  a clever  ruse, 
McCarn  succeeds  in  turning  Klein  and  his  accomplice  against 
one  another.  Anderson  escapes  the  trap  laid  for  him,  and 
the  two  crooks  are  brought  to  justice. 


THEIR  WORLDLY  GOODS— American 


Aug.  19,  1914 
CAST 

Frank  Mason 

Betty  Mason,  his  wife 

Mat  Dorgan 

Fred  Roberts 

Mrs.  Vonburg 

Mrs.  Bell 

Mrs.  Smythe 


William  Garwood 

Vivian  Rich 

.Jack  Richardson 
Harry  Von  Meter 
. . . . Louise  Lester 
Charlotte  Burton 
Edith  Borella' 


FRANK  MASON  is  so  wrapt  up  in  business  that  it 
never  enters  his  head  that  Betty,  his  young  wife, 
may  need  a new  gown.  On  the  evening  of  the  Vonburg 
party,  bitterly  humiliated,  she  appears  in  the  same  old 
costume.  The  next  day  she  goes  to  the  safe  and  de- 
liberately takes  out  part  of  the  money  her  husband  has 
put  there.  Five  minutes  later  the  terrified  Betty  is 
hiding  from  a tramp  who  has  entered  and  spied  the  bills 
in  her  hand.  When  Frank  comes  on  the  scene,  he  finds 
the  police  with  a captured  ruffian — and  Betty  and  the 
money  safe.  At  her  tearful  confession,  the  young  hus- 
band is  roused  to  the  error  of  his  ways. 


IZZY  GETS  THE  WRONG  BOTTLE— Reliance 


Izzy 

His  friend . . . 
The  druggist 


Aug.  19,  1914 
CAST 


Max  Davidson 

Mr.  Crawford 

Richard  Cummings 


IZZY  goes  fishing,  and  catches  nothing  except  a terrible 
cold.  He  stops  at  the  druggist’s  for  a cure  and  the 
clerk,  who  is  half  asleep,  gives  him  a bottle  of  laudanum 
by  mistake.  Izzy  is  intercepted  by  a friend  who  tells 
him  that  laudanum  will  kill  him,  but  that  hot  whiskey 
is  the  cure  for  a cold.  Izzy  goes  to  bed  soused.  Mean- 
while, the  druggist  has  discovered  his  clerk’s  error.  He 
rushes  to  Izzy’s  rescue  with  the  doctor  and  a stomach 
pump.  Izzy  gets  a thorough  emptying  out — but,  anyway, 
the  cold  is  removed  from  his  system. 


THE  DEFAULTER— Domino 


(Two  Reels) 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  Richard  V.  Spencer  . 
Aug.  20,  1914 
CAST 


Mary  Latimer Enid  Markey 

Jim  Latimer ..Webster  Campbell 

Morrison Walter  Belasco 

The  Child Thelma  Salter 


JIM  LATIMER,  a typical  rounder,  cheats  at  his  book- 
keeping and  absconds  with  his  employer’s  money. 
Detectives  find  a dead  tramp,  wearing  Latimer’s  coat, 
which  the  tramp  has  stolen,  and  believe  that  it  is  Lati- 
mer who  has  been  killed.  Mary,  the  thief’s  wife,  marries 
again,  but  keeps  her  first  marriage  a secret  from  her 
husband.  One  night  she  comes  face  to  face  with  her 
former  husband,  who  is  in  the  act  of  robbing  the  house. 
She  shoots  him  in  self-defence. 

A LESSON  IN  MECHANICS— Majestic 

By  Berton  Braley 
Aug.  21,  1914 
CAST 


Ruth Dorothy  Gish 

Joe Robert  Harron 


JOE  MERRIAM  can’t  make  up  his  mind  to  propose 
to  Ruth  Wilson  because  he  fears  that  the  daughter 
of  a wealthy  landowner  scarcely  has  in  her  the  making 

( Continued  Overleaf) 
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Eleven 


Two  Broncho  Productions  and  a Kay  Bee  that  Stride  Thirteen 


(1)  Enid,  Markey  and  Walter  Belasco,  and  (6)  Webster  Campbell  in  “I The  Defaulter.”  (2)  Leona  Hutton,  Richard  Stanton,  Lewis 
Durham  and  H.  Mayhall,  (3)  Richard  Stanton,  and  (5)  Leona  Hutton  and  Richard  Stanton  in  “The  Sheriff's  Sister.”  (4)  Leona 
Hutton,  Walter  Edwards  and  Harry  Keenan  in  “The  Winning  of  Denise.” 


Twelve 
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of  a farmer’s  wife.  Any  kind  of  rough,  practical  work 
he  believes  incompatible  with  her  daintiness.  But  one 
day,  out  in  the  launch,  they  are  attacked  by  a band  of 
rowdies  who  try  to  rob  Ruth  of  her  jewelry.  The  engine 
in  the  boat  is  out  of  repair,  and  Joe  has  his  hands  full 
with  the  toughs.  Ruth,  meanwhile,  goes  to  work  on  the 
engine.  Just  as  Joe  is  on  the  point  of  being  overcome, 
she  starts  the  launch  at  a great  pace.  The  ruffians  are 
left  far  behind  in  their  row  boat.  And  Joe,  discovering 
in  his  sweetheart  a skilled  mechanic,  proposes  on  the 
spot.  


THE  WINNING  OF  DENISE—  Kay  Bee 

(Two  Reels) 

By  Richard  V.  Spencer  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
August  21,  1914 
CAST 


Denise Leona  Hutton 

Jean Harry  G.  Keenan 

Pierre Walter  Edwards 


JEAN  ST.  CROIX  is  dispatched  from  the  frontier  post 
of  the  Arctic  Trading  Company  to  Montreal  with  im- 
portant messages.  En  route  he  is  accidentally  shot  by 
Denise,  daughter  of  Pierre  De  Luce,  an  independent  fur 
trader.  St.  Croix  is  taken  to  Pierre’s  house,  but  the  old 
man,  oh  discovering  whom  he  represents,  orders  him, 
wounded  as  he  is,  to  leave.  De  Luce  cannot  forget  that  he 
was  bitterly  wronged  by  the  Trading  Company  many  years 
before.  That  same  night  a thief  attacks  the  house,  and  only 
St.  Croix’s  timely  help  saves  the  life  of  the  aged  trader.  In 
gratitude,  De  Luce  takes  him  into  partnership  and  gives  him 
his  daughter’s  hand  in  marriage. 


THE  VILLAGE  ’NEATH  THE  SEA— Domino 

(Two  Reels) 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  William  H.  Clifford 
Aug.  21,  1914 


Little  Fawn 
Red  Elk.... 

Big  Bear 

Chief 

Old  crone. . . 


CAST 


Tsuru  Aoki 

Sesue  Hayakawa 

Swallow 

White  Star 

Mama  Lone  Bear 


RED  ELK,  a young  Indian  brave,  marries  Little  Fawn 
of  the  Sioux,  and  takes  her  home  with  him  to  his  village 
on  the  California  coast.  Big  Bear,  fired  with  jealousy,  tells 
Red  Elk  that  he  will  not  keep  his  bride  many  moons,  and 
one  night  while  they  are  sleeping,  Big  Bear  enters  the  tepee 
and  carries  Little  Fawn  away.  Red  Elk  pursues  them  all 
night,  overtaking  them  at  last  by  the  sea.  A glimpse  of 
the  Indian  girl’s  face  tells  him  that  she  is  dead.  The  young 
brave  returns  to  his  people,  half  crazed.  An  aged  woman 
of  the  tribe  relates  to  him  an  old,  old  legend  of  the  village 
under  the  ocean  where  Little  Fawn  awaits  his  coming.  At 
midnight  Red  Elk  throw's  himself  into  the  sea. 


FOR  THE  LAST  EDITION— Reliance 

(2  Reels) 

Aug.  22,  1914 

CAST 

Robert  Barry Robert  Burns 

Bess  Landers Irene  Hunt 

BESS  LANDERS,  special  writer  on  The  Modern  Cry, 
falls  in  love  with  Robert  Barry,  a young  reporter. 
Barry  is  ordered  to  dig  up  a story  on  a local  strike  situa- 
tion, the  true  details  of  which  are  being  withheld  by  the 


big  firm  of  grain  men  responsible.  He  is  unable  to  get  a 
shred  of  news  and  greatly  fears  to  lose  his  job. 

Bess  happens  to  hear  a word  of  an  important  meeting 
of  the  mill  owners  dropped  by  an  office  boy.  She  gives 
Barry  the  tip.  They  go  to  the  mill  together,  and  by  a 
clever  ruse,  Bess  manages  to  slip  past  the  guard  and  hide 
in  a closet  where  she  learns  that  the  capitalists  intend  to 
have  two  hired  detectives  blow  up  a carload  of  grain  and 
then  put  the  blame  on  the  strikers  as  a just  cause  for 
calling  out  the  militia. 

The  girl  makes  her  escape  from  the  mill  by  sliding 
down  a fire  hose.  She  gets  the  police  who  catch  the  de- 
tectives red-handed.  Barry  reaps  the  final  evidence, 
putting  over  a big  story.  His  salary  is  raised  and  he 
and  Bess  are  married. 


A DOG’S  GOOD  DEED — Thanhouser 


Mr.  Gladwin. . . 
Mrs.  Gladwin . . 
Shep,  their  dog 
Bobby  Smith  . . . 
His  Mother. . . . 
Bobbie’s  dog. . . 


August  23,  1914 
CAST 


. . Morgan  Jones 
.Virginia  Waite 
....  By  Himself 
Leland  Benham 
....Fan  Bourke 
, . . . .By  Herself 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Gladwin,  a wealthy,  childless  couple, 
make  the  mistake  of  lavishing  upon  a dog  all  the  af- 
fection and  care  which  should  have  gone  to  some  forlorn 
human  being.  The  dog  is  not  happy  in  his  unnatural  sur- 
roundings, and  on  the  first  opportunity,  he  runs  away  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Smith,  the  Gladwin’s  washerwoman,  where 
he  is  in  his  element  frolicing  with  Bobbie  Smith’s  dog. 
When  the  Gladwins  find  him  there,  they  see  their  error. 
They  take  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  boy  home  to  live  in  their 
beautiful  house,  and  the  two  dogs  are  given  a kennel  in 
the  yard.  


THE  SECOND  MRS.  ROEBUCK— Majestic 

* (2  Reels) 

By  W.  Carey  Wonderly 
Aug.  23,  1914 
CAST 

Mabel  Mack Blanche  Sweet 

Samuel  Roebuck Wallace  Reid 

Katherine  Roebuck Mary  Alden 

Francis  Carryl Raoul  A.  Walsh 


MABEL  MACK’S  mother  is  deserted  by  her  father, 
and  the  mother  dies.  All  that  Mabel  retains  of  her 
family  history  is  a photograph  of  her  father,  mother  and 
herself  in  a locket  which  she  always  wears.  When  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  Samuel  Roebuck,  whose 
stenographer  she  has  been,  Mabel  incurs  the  hatred  of 
his  sister,  Katherine.  In  revenge,  Katherine  renews  her 
intimacy  with  Francis  Carryl,  an  actor,  with  whom  her 
brother  has  forbidden  her  to  have  anything  to  do.  Mabel 
discovers  their  secret  meetings  and  also,  that  the  sup- 
posed Carryl  is  her  own  father.  She  arranged  an  inter- 
view with  the  actor,  intending  to  dissuade  him  from 
keeping  up  his  relations  with  Katherine.  The  sister-in- 
law  happens  to  see  them  and  does  her  best  to  make  a 
scandal  between  Roebuck  and  his  young  wife.  But 
Mabel  shows  her  husband  the  picture  in  the  locket,  and 
by  shielding  Katherine  from  disgrace,  wins  her  friend- 
ship. ( Continued  Overleaf) 


REEL  LIFE 


Thirteen 


Another  Chapter  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  and  a Strong  Reliance  Drama 


(1),  (2)  and  (3)  Three  views  of  Anni,  the  wonderful  canine  crook,  who  first  appears  in  Chapter  Thirty  of  "Our  Mutual  Girl.’’ 
(4)  Specially  posed  photo  of  Norma  Phillips  (Owr  Mutual  Girl ) by  Arnold  Genthe.  (5)  Margaret  meets  Daniel  Frohman,  the  great 
theatrical  manager,  in  Chapter  Thirty  of  “Our  Mutual  Girl.”  (6)  and  (7)  Robert  Bums,  Billie  West  and  Fred  Burns  in  “ The  Wagon 
of  Death.” 
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REEL  LIFE 


STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


A PHYSICAL  CULTURE  ROMANCE— Komic 

Aug.  23,  1914 
CAST 

The  athletic  girl Margaret  Edward 

Fay Fay  Tincher 

. „ f Tod  Browning 

The  boys | ^ax  Stanley 

FAY  is  so  unattractive  that  none  of  the  boys  will  look 
at  her.  Seeing  her  sister  breaking  hearts  right  and 
left,  she  gets  morose  and  despondent.  The  teacher  of 
physical  culture  at  school  takes  a strong  personal  inter- 
est in  Fay,  who  makes  her,  her  confidante.  She  tells  Fay 
that  if  she  will  do  exactly  as  she  tells  her,  everything 
will  be  different.  The  teacher  actually  does  inject  some 
kind  of  magic  into  the  girl,  who  finally  succeeds  in  turn- 
ing the  tables  on  her  pretty  sister  and  all  her  beaux. 


THE  STOLEN  ORE— Reliance 

Aug.  25,  1914 
CAST 

Dad  Holton Arthur  Mackley 

Leota Miss  Crawford 

Dick  Raleigh Eugene  Pallette 

DICK  RALEIGH  is  a thrifty  young  rancher  much  in 
love  with  Leota,  Dad  Holton’s  daughter.  But 
Holton  doesn’t  appreciate  Dick.  When  Tom  Andrews, 
a prospector,  happens  that  way,  Holton  takes  him  in  and 
gives  him  work  in  his  mine.  It  looks  as  though  he  would 
not  object  to  him  as  a future  son-in-law. 

One  day  while  Leota  is  away  in  town,  a cave-in  al- 
most costs  her  father  his  life.  On  her  way  back,  she  fs 
attacked  by  Morietto,  a Mexican,  and  barely  saved  by  the 
timely  aid  of  Dick  Raleigh.  They  return  to  the  camp, 
just  as  Andrews,  taking  advantage  of  Holton’s  helpless 
condition,  is  making  off  with  the  best  paying  ore  and  the 
miner’s  savings.  Raleigh  fights  it  out  with  Andrews,  and 
finally  hands  him  over  to  the  sheriff.  Leota  nurses  her 
father  back  to  health.  And  she  and  Dick  are  married. 


THE  SHERIFF’S  SISTER— Broncho 

(Two  Reels) 

By  Richard  V.  Spencer  and  Thomas-  H.  Ince 
August  26,  1914 
CAST 

Richard  Stanton 

Bull  Durham 

Hershell  Mayall 

Leona  Hutton 

Cyril  Gottlieb 


Jack  Lewis.. 
Jim  Mason . . . 
The  Stranger 
Anna  Mason. 
The  boy 


ANNA  MASON,  sister  of  Jim  Mason,  the  sheriff,  is 
in  love  with  Jack  Lewis.  Lewis  gets  into  a dispute 
in  the  gambling  house,  and  the  sheriff  hustles  him  out,  just 
as  Anna  is  passing.  She  breaks  the  engagement.  Lewis 
returns  to  the  saloon  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  drink.  An 
escaped  bandit,  his  eye  on  the  faro  bank,  waylays  the  gambler 
that  night,  murders  and  robs  him.  Finding  a revolver  in 
the  path,  he  leaves  it  near  the  body.  The  weapon  belongs 
to  Lewis,  who  in  his  tipsy  state  has  dropped  it  going  home, 
and  its  identification  leads  to  his  arrest  and  a prison  sentence. 

Shortly  after,  however,  he  makes  his  escape,  and  appeals 
to  Anna  Mason  to  hide  him.  The  bandit  and  a companion 


enter  the  house,  ransack  it  and  threaten  Anna,  who  is  de- 
fending the  sheriff’s  money.  Lewis  comes  to  her  rescue 
killing  one  of  the  thieves  and  mortally  wounding  the  bandit. 
His  dying  confession  exonerates  Lewis,  and  Anna  and  her 
lover  are  reconciled. 


THROUGH  THE  DARK— Reliance 

(Two  Reels) 

By  M.  B.  Havey  and  Russell  E.  Smith 
August  29,  1914 

CAST 

Anne '. Francelia  Billington 

May Billie  West 

James,  Anne’s  husband Sam  De  Grasse 

Kane,  the  crook Eugene  Pallette 

ANNE  and  May,  two  sisters,  work  in  a jewelry  store. 

May  borrows  a necklace  from  the  store  to  wear  at  a 
dance,  intending  to  replace  it  early  next  day.  But  in  the 
morning  she  is  late.  The  necklace  is  found  to  be  missing, 
and  to  avoid  discovery,  May  hides  the  jewelry  in  Anne’9 
coat.  Silent  through  fear,  May  sees  her  sister  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison. 

On  her  release,  Anne  is  hounded  by  Kane,  a fellow  pris- 
oner. She  escapes  to  a distant  town  where  she  eventually 
marries.  Kane  turns  up,  blackmails  her,  and  reveals  to 
her  husband  her  prison  record.  May,  who  is  living  in  the 
same  city,  married  and  happy,  save  for  the  torturing  thought 
of  her  sister’s  punishment  for  her  guilt,  learns  of  the  situa- 
tion. She  confesses  the  truth  to  Anne’s  husband. 


FRENCHY— Majestic 

(Two  Reels) 

By  George  Pattullo 
August  30/1914 

CAST 


Frenchy Vester  Pegg 

Bess Francelia  Billington 

Logan Fred  Burns 


NASH,  a rancher,  engages  Frenchy,  a stranger,  as  a cow- 
hand. Bess,  the  elder  daughter  of  the  rancher,  be- 
coming interested  in  the  newcomer,  Logan,  the  foreman,  is 
made  insanely  jealous.  He  tries  in  every  way  to  discredit 
Frenchy,  but  the  stranger  is  game,  passing  all  the  many 
ordeals  imposed  upon  him  with  credit  and  more.  The  boys 
go  to  town  to  a dance,  and  Frenchy  buys  some  new  clothes 
for  the  affair.  »In  the  saloon,  Logan  twits  him  on  being  a 
“dude”  and  in  the  quarrel  that  follows,  the  foreman  shoots. 
He  merely  grazes  the  stranger’s  cheek,  however.  Frenchy 
proves  his  marksmanship  by  shooting  out  a couple  of  lights. 
Then  he  challenges  his  rival  to  a pistol  fight.  But  the  fore- 
man loses  his  nerve  and  goes  off.  On  the  way  home  he 
puts  up  the  cowboys  to  playing  a mean  trick  on  the  new- 
comer. At  last,  a joke,  which  Frenchy  plays  upon  the 
foreman  and  the  boys,  rouses  the  indignation  of  his  em- 
ployer. Nash  discharges  him.  Frenchy  is  collecting  his 
pack  when  he  hears  that  May,  the  rancher’s  younger  child, 
is  very  ill,  and  that  no  doctor  is  to  be  had.  Taking  a medical 
kit  from  among  his  things,  the  stranger  saves  the  little  girl’s 
life. 


REEL  LIFE 


Fifteen 


Many  Clever  Situations  in  These  Thanhouser -Princess  films 


(1)  Jim  Wallace,  Roy  Hauck,  Doris  Farrington,  Alice  Turner  and  Charles  Mather,  (3)  Roy  Hauck  and  (4)  Doris  Farrington  and 
Alice  Turner  in  “Her,  Big  Brother.”  (2)  and  (5)  Muriel  Ostriche,  (6)  James  Dunne  and  Rene  Farrington,  and  (7)  Boyd  Marshall 
and  Muriel  Ostriche  in  “A  Rural  Romance.” 
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“A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SAWDUST  RING 


>y 


A Wild  Animal  Story 
that  is  Full  of  Thrills 


ACK  DORN  hur- 
ried into  his  clothes 
and  out  into  the 
tent.  B i g 


Jack  Dorn 

CAST 

Jim  Flint 

Polly  Wells 

Cody 

Powerful  Drama  of 
Circus  Life 
by  Domino  Players 


The  Ringmaster  Introduces 


menagerie 

Leo’s  impatient  roaring  meant  that  he  was  in  no  mood 
to  be  kept  waiting  for  his  breakfast.  Besides,  the  ear- 
lier he  was  fed,  the  sooner  he  would  be  amiable  enough 
to  get  in  training  for  the  Roman  Gladiator  act.  Stand- 
ing before  the  animal’s  prison,  Dorn  remarked  the  sav- 
age gleam  of  the  yellow 
eyes,  and  how  the  iron  cage 
shook  and  rattled  with  his 
complaints. 

“Some  lion  you  are!”  he 
said,  admiringly,  and  was 
going  for  the  morning  ra- 
tion of  raw  meat,  when  a 
girl  slipped  in  at  the  flap. 

She  stood  a moment, 
silent,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
breathing  fast.  Then  as  he 
whispered,  “Polly!”  she 
darted  toward  him.  He 
swung  her  up  and  they 
kissed.  The  next  instant, 
there  were  voices  outside. 

Polly  fled,  and  the  young 
animal  trainer  faced  the  in- 
truders. 

Jim  Flint,  the  ring-mas- 
ter, a heavily  built  fellow, 

with  rapacious  black  eyes,  entered.  He  was  followed  by 
Cody,  the  owner  of  the  circus,  several  grooms  and  a 
stranger  wearing  a sheriff’s  badge.  Flint’s  air  was  men- 
acing. He  announced,  meaningly.  “The  safe  was 
robbed  over  night.” 

In  his  astonishment  Dorn  was  dumb.  He  felt  Cody’s 
scrutinizing  gaze  upon  him.  Then  the  grooms,  at  a sig- 
nal from  the  owner,  began  to  search  him.  They  pulled 
up  his  sweater  and  turned  his  trouser  pockets  inside  out. 
A bit  of  paper  fluttered  to  the  ground.  Cody  seized  it, 
glanced  at  the  figures  on  it,  and  said  grimly,  “The  lost 
combination.” 

Dorn’s  protestations  were  in  vain.  The  sheriff  took 
him  into  custody.  But,  as  they  marched  away,  Big  Leo, 
seeing  his  hope  of  sustenance  cut  off,  emitted  an  ominous 
roar  which  made  the  tent  poles  totter. 

After  that,  Flint  renewed  his  attentions  to  Polly  Wells, 
the  pretty  circus  rider.  She  rebuffed  him  hitherto. 
Though  she  and  Dorn  had  tried  to  keep  their  love  a 
secret,  meeting  only  by  stealth,  to  avoid  rousing  the 
jealous  suspicions  of  the  ring-master.  Polly  divined  that 
Flint  had  guessed  all,  and  that  he  had  caused  her  lover’s 
arrest.  She  knew  that  Dorn  was  innocent. 

That  evening  before  the  performance,  Polly  heard  some- 
one enter  her  dressing-tent.  Turning  sharply  at  the  in- 
trusion, she  looked  up  into  the  flushed- face  of  the  ring- 
master. At  the  same  instant,  his  arms  closed  around 
her,  and  his  breath,  exhaling  a strong  odor  of  cheap 
whiskey,  nauseated  her.  She  screamed  struggling  to 


free  herself.  Then  she 
heard  Cody’s  voice. 
The  owner  was  a decent 
sort  as  men  go. 

Flint !”  he  said,  “You’re 


“Take  yourself  out  of  here, 
done  with  this  outfit,  see?” 

That  night  the  assistant  ring-master  conducted  the 
show.  Polly,  dashing  round  and  round  the  ring  in  her 
sky-blue  tarlatan  skirts,  gave  the  most  brilliant  exhibi- 
tion in  the  annals  of  the 
Cody  circus.  The  last  act 
was  applauded  madly. 
The  crowds,  insatiate,  kept 
shouting  for  “The  Blue 
Lily.”  The  girl,  on  fire 
with  excitement,  ran  back 
into  the  ring,  bowing, 
laughing,  tossing  kisses  at 
arm’s  length  to  the  delight- 
ed spectators,  awaiting  on 
tip-toe  the  moment  when 
her  white  pony  should 
come  prancing  within 
range — when  suddenly,  she 
wavered.  She  felt  her 
cheek  blanche  under  the 
rouge  and  powder.  For  an 
instant  her  eyes  were  fixed. 
Then,  with  a terrible  cry 
of  fear  she  fled.  “The  lion ! 
The  lion  is  loose!”  yelled  the 
The  whole  menagerie 


“The  Blue  Lily’ 


crowd,  panic  consuming  it  like  fire, 
has  broken  away !” 

That  same  evening  Jack  Dorn  has  made  his  escape  and 
taken  refuge  in  an  old,  disused  barn.  The  hay-mow  was 
a welcome  bed  after  the  hard  floor  of  the  village  lock-up. 
Suddenly  he  heard  Leo — the  peculiar  whine  and  long, 
low  rumble  of  the  hungry  lion.  He  heard  the  scratching 
of  huge  paws  on  rough  timber.  His  blood  froze  for  he 
caught  also  the  sound  of  a frightened  sob.  Could  it  be? 
It  flashed  over  him  how  Polly’s  sobbing  had  sounded 
once.  He  scrambled  over  to  a trap-door  opening  above 
an  empty  horse  stall,  and  peered  down. 

She  was  clinging  to  the  manger,  her  little  blue-slip- 
pered feet  drawn  up  out  of  reach  of  the  frenzied  beast. 

Grasping  a rusty  pitchfork,  the  first  weapon  at  hand, 
he  fought  the  animal  through  the  trap  door.  Again  and 
again  he  gored  the  neck  of  the  lion,  in  the  very  act  of 
springing,  and  the  beast  fell  back.  Fifteen  minutes,  half 
an  hour  passed,  Dorn  felt  the  strength  oozing  out  of  him. 
At  last  they  came — Cody  and  the  men,  armed  with  rifles, 
ropes  and  clubs.  Polly  and  Dorn  were  saved. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  tents,  the  party  was  halted 
by  agonized  groans.  Somebody  struck  a light.  It  flared 
upon  a man,  lying  under  a steep  embankment,  the  shirt 
torn  from  his  gouged  and  bloody  breast.  It  was  Flint. 
Cody  knelt  by  the  dying  ring-master  to  receive  his  con- 
fession. By  those  few,  broken  syllables  Jack  Dorn  was 
exonerated.  And  in  the  same  breath  Flint  sank  to  his 
death,  fatally  mangled  by  one  of  the  wild  beasts  which 
his  own  avenging  fury  had  loosed. 


REEL  LIFE 


Seventeen 


Our  Mutual  Girl  Gets  a Necklace — and  Then  It’s  Stolen 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

CAST 

Our  Mutual  Girl Norma  Phillips 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  her  aunt Maym  Kelso 

Lewis,  her  maid Jessie  Lewis 

Howard  Dunbar,  The  Man  of  Mystery Edward  Brennan 

Kid  Joseph,  Ada’s  fiance  Oscar  Nye 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  butler James  Ailing 

Dunbar’s  manservant Makoto  Inokuchi 

Anni By  Herself 

Director,  John  Noble 

Chapter  Thirty 

tT  is  Margaret’s  birth- 
; day  anniversary.  She 
is  eighteen  years  old. 
The  world  seems  rosy  and 
pleasant  and  sweet  to  her. 
For  has  she  not  youth, 
beauty,  friends,  and  a de- 
voted aunt  to  help  her 

realize  that  this  man  fol- 
lows her  to  her  Fifth  Av- 
enue home. 

Having  seen  her  en- 
ter her  handsome  resi- 
dence, this  stranger  de- 
parts abruptly  and  with 
speed.  He  goes  to  the 

through  and  over  little  un- 
pleasantnesses that  all  of  us  encounter? 

Margaret  wakes  on  her  natal  day  to  find  the  sun  beaming 
into  her  bedroom.  Ever  alert  and  fond  of  the  recurring 
marvels  of  na- 
ture, she  has  told 
Lewis,  her  maid, 
to  part  the  cur- 
tains early  so  that 
she  may  enjoy 
the  wonder  we 
call  Dawn. 

This  morning 
it  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever,  per- 
haps made  so  to 
Margaret  because 
she  anticip  a t e s 
such  an  eventful 
day.  For  Mar- 
garet like  most 
young  girls  has 
determined  “to  do 
something-,  in  the 
great  world.”  She 
has  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  some- 
body on  her  own 
account.  She 
has  decided  to  stand 
glory. 

Her  last  thoughts  the  night  before  had 
brought  her  the  answer.  She  would  be- 
come an  actress,  to  dazzle  audiences  with 
her  beauty  and  her  brains,  to  hold  in  the 
spell-bound  vise  of  drama  the  untold  thou- 
sands whom  she  could  meet  only  in  this 
way.  And  so  Margaret,  saying  nothing  of  it 
to  her  aunt,  makes  her  way  to  the  offices 
of  Daniel  Frohman,  famous  all  over  the  world 
dramatic  productions  and  artistic  skill. 

But  if  Our  Mutual  Girl  counts  on  surprising  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  too,  has  determined  on  a surprise  for 
her  niece.  For  while  Margaret  goes  to  Mr.  Frohman’s 
office  and  engages  his  deep  interest  by  her  sweet  and  direct 
girlishness,  Mrs.  Knickerbocker  goes  to  Tiffany’s,  where 
the  jewels  on  view  and  in  the  monster  vaults  would  pay 
almost  a month’s  toll  of  European  warfare,  and  there  pur- 
chases a $50,000  antique  cameo  necklace  as  a birthday  pres- 
ent for  her  niece. 

Visitors  are  the  usual  thing  in  Tiffany’s.  Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker pays  no  attention  to  a man  who  watches  rather  in- 
tently what  she  is  doing.  Nor  does  she  or  her  chauffeur 


The  Thief  Signals  His 
Canine  Partner 


Armi  and  Her  Master 


' East  Side  and  enters  a 

tenement.  Quickly  he  mounts  to  a room  near  the  roof  and, 
letting  himself  in,  whistles  cautiously. 

In  response  to  his  call  a huge  animal,  half-wolf  it  seems, 
bounds  into  the  room.  The  dog  is  a German  Schaferhund, 
the  splendid  sheep-dog  type  that  the  Germans  have  been  so 
skilful  in  training  to  police  purposes.  Anni  is  its,  or  rather 
her,  name.  Anni  really  is  as  gentle  with  humans  as  she 
looks  fierce. 

Led  by  her  master  Anni  goes  to  Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s 
house  that  etffening.  They  hide,  for  a while,  in  the  area- 
way. Then  the  man  bids  his  dog  remain  where  she  is.  He 
goes  up  the  stoop,  rings  the  bell,  darts  back  to  his  hiding 
place,  and  waits  and  watches  as  Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  butler 
opens  the  door  and  stands  there  in  won- 
derment when  he  sees  no  one. 

As  the  butler’s  back  is  turned,  Anni, 
at  a low  command,  springs  up  the  area 
steps,  past  the  unnoticing  butler,  and 
into  Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  house. 

Margaret,  fond  of  animals  and  be- 
lieving that  some  friend  has  sent  the 
dog  as  a birthday  gift,  pets  Anni  and 
then  calls  her  aunt.  Though  Mrs. 

Knickerbocker 
wants  Margaret 
to  put  the  dog 
out  of  the  house, 
the  niece  man- 
ages to  cajole 
her  aunt  into 
permission  t o 
keep  Anni. 

Later  that 
night  Margaret 
retires  with  the 
satin  case,  con- 
taining the  cam- 
eos, in  her  hands. 
She  turns  down 
the  light,  says  a 
good  - night  to 
Anni,  and  quick- 
ly falls  asleep. 

A reasonable 
time  having 
elapsed,  Anni’s 
master  calls  her 

to  Margaret’s  window  with  a low  whistle.  Then  a few 
sharp  commands — and  Anni  takes  into  her  tender  jaws, 
the  case  that  Margaret  has  in  her  inert  hands.  The  real 
thief  opens  a window  for  Anni  to  make  her  escape,  the  clever 
dog  brings  him  the  necklace  case,  and  then  the  thief  sends 
the  animal  back  into  the  house  to  allay  suspicion. 


Margaret  Meets  Daniel  Frohman 
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Tal^es  and  Retakes 


HE  annual  picnic  of  the  New  York  Motion  Picture 
Corporation  was  held  on  July  26,  at  Farragut  Hotel, 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson.  The  procession  started 
from  New  York  at  nine 
o’clock.  Crowds  of  movie 
fans  lining  the  route  cheered 
the  gorgeously  decorated 
retinue  of  automobiles,  led 
by  an  escort  of  motor  cycles 
in  equally  festive  array. 

Broncho,  Kay  Bee,  Domino 
and  Keystone  pennants 
fluttered  in  every  direction. 

The  cars  passed  up  Eighth 
avenue  to  23rd  street,  across 
to  Broadway,  and  thence  to 
Getty  Square,  Yonkers  ; 
then,  by  Warburton  avenue 
to  the  grounds  of  the  hotel, 
arriving  at  11:30  o’clock. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  12. 

The  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  sports  and  contests 
and  a tie  game  was  played 

between  the  two  baseball  teams,  the  Printing  Room  Stars 
and  the  Dark  Room  Rats,  the  score  standing  5 to  5.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kessel  and  his  guests,  dinner  was  served 
at  4:30.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  races 
and  dancing.  The  picnickers  motored  back  to  New  York, 
and  disbanded  at  the  N.  Y.  M.  P.  in  West  19th  street  at 
•9:30  o’clock. 

A letter  received  by  the  Thanhouser  Co.  from  the  manager 
of  the  Premium  Theatre  Company  which  comprises  five 
leading  photoplay  houses  in  San  Francisco,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  testimonials  to  the  unprecedented  success  of  The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery  all  over  the  country.  It  reads: 

“When  a storm  of  applause  follows  the  projection  of  a 
picture,  that  picture’s  success  is  assured.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  career  has  a film  met  with  such  applause  as  that 
which  followed  the  showing  of  the  second  episode  of  The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery.  The  announcement  that  Florence 
La  Badie,  James  Cruze,  Marguerite  Snow  and  others  were 
being  cast  in  a serial  production  written  by  Harold  Mac- 
Grath,  caused  us  to  refuse  all  the  other  serial  stories  on  the 
market.  We  have  been  more  than  justified  in  our  choice.” 

Melton  Phelos,  manager  of 
the  Rex  Theatre,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  also  writes : 

“After  showing  the  first  in- 
stallment of  The  Million  Dollar 
Mystery,  on  the  hottest  day  of 
the  year,  the  temperature  stand- 
ing at  100  degrees,  I am  de- 
lighted to  inform  you  that  I did 
the  biggest  business  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  theatre.  We  were 
compelled  to  refuse  admission  to 
our  patrons  from  six  to  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  and  are  antici- 
pating a record-breaking  attend- 
ee*; Richardson  apce  on  the  days  we  show  this 

as  he  is  and  picture.” 


Wouldn’t  You  Like  to  Have  Been  at  the  New  York  Motion 
Picture  Corporation’s  Annual  Picnic? 


Jack  Richardson,  of  the  Flying  A,  probably  the  most  be- 
loved villain  on  the  screen,  has  long  wished  to  play  the  part 
of  a one-armed  man.  In  Their  Worldly  Goods,  he  lately 

had  the  opportunity,  and  he 
took  most  realistically  to  his 
make-up.  During  a pause  in 
picture  taking,  he  sauntered 
around  to  the  alley,  just  out- 
side the  studio  grounds,  and, 
leaning  against  a barrel  the 
better  to  concentrate  his 
mind  on  the  make  of  auto- 
mobile he  will  presently 
purchase,  was  discovered  by 
an  officer  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara force  and  ordered  to 
move  on.  Jack  w*as  enjoy- 
ing it  when  “Shorty”  Ul- 
rich, one  of  the  company,  in 
his  policeman  rig,  came 
along  looking  for  Mr. 
Richardson  and  spoiled  the 
fun.  That  same  day,  sun- 
ning himself  against  a wall, 
a kindly  disposed  old  lady  offered  the  one-armed  man  two 
bits,  assuring  him  that  she  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
affliction. 


Peter  the  Great  Jr.,  Margarita  Fischer’s  “Beauty”  bull- 
dog, had  a surprise  recently  while  playing  an  important 
part  on  the  lake.  Harry  Pollard  put  him  in  a boat  and  told 
him  to  stay  there.  The  lake  was  covered  with  the  flat  leaves 
of  the  pond  lily,  which  concealed  its  watery  depths.  Sud- 
denly, Peter  saw  something  which  intensely  interested  him. 
Accustomed  to  having  the  object  of  his  desires,  he  jumped 
far  out  onto  the  lily  leaves.  When  he  came  to  the  surface 
he  was  the  most  astonished,  disgusted  and  humiliated  dog 
imaginable.  Seeing  everybody  laughing  at  him,  he  marched 
off  the  scene  with  reproachful  look. 


Arthur  Mackley,  the  popular  Reliance  director,  and  his 
delightful  wife  recently  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Photoplay  Authors’  League  and  several  other  friends  at 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles.  Limericks  with  plenty  of  local 
color  were  the  order  of  the  evening.  “Sheriff”  Mackley 
was  gently  twitted  in 
the  verses,  though  many 
tributes  were  paid  the 
host  and  hostess.  Frank 
E.  Woods,  manager  of 
the  scenario  department 
of  the  R.  & M.  studios, 
was  persuaded  to  fore- 
cast the  development  of 
the  film  for  1915.  He 
said  that  the  program  of 
several  short  photo- 
plays, with  a two  or 
three  reel  subject  for 
variety,  rapidly  is  re- 
turning to  favor  in  all  ^s  He  is  Sometimes  Seen 

sections.  on  the  Screen 
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The  Personal  Side  of  the  Pictures 


ENRY  B.  WALTHALL, 
leading  man  in  many  of 
D.  W.  Griffith’s  most  fa- 
mous productions,  and  a star  of 
the  R.  & M.  studios  of  the 
Mutual,  is  a Southerner,  a native 
of  Alabama,  with  French  and 
English  blood  in  his  veins.  He 
is  a tall,  dark,  handsome  fellow, 
of  soldierly  build,  with  penetrat- 
ing brown  eyes.  His  expression 
is  intent,  studious  and  kindly. 

Mr.  Walthall  was  seven  years 
on  the  legitimate  stage,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  with 
Henry  Miller  and  Margaret 
Anglin.  In  stock,  he  was  fea- 
tured in  Winchester  and  Under 
Southern  Skies.  Sometimes  he 
even  thinks  of  going  back  to  the 
footlights.  But  there  seems  to 
be  a spell  in  pictures  which  holds 
him. 

For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
been  winning  a reputation  with 
the  B i o g r a p h and  Reliance 
companies,  as  one  of  the  finest 
actors,  the  most  dependable  and  most  likeable,  on  the  screen. 
He  has  taken  prominent  parts  in  five  hundred  photoplays, 
and  is  proud  of  his  record.  His  specialty  is  high  grade 
character  lead,  and  his  favorite  roles  are  “Strongheart,” 
“Holofernes”  in  Judith  of  Bethulia,  “Allesandro”  in  Ram- 
ona and  the  part  of  the  son  in  The  Honor  of  the 
Family. 

Though  still  a very  young  man,  Mr.  Walthall  stands  out 
among  the  many  actors,  who  of  late  years  have  turned  their 
talents  from  the  legitimate  to  the  movies,  as  one  who  was 
attracted  to  pictures  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  art  long 
before  they  had  attained  their  present  popularity.  He  saw 
a future  for  himself  on  the  screen.  More,  he  saw  a big 
future  for  the  silent  drama.  He  has  realized  his  ambition 
— at  least  in  large  measure.  For  Mr.  Walthall  is  very  ear- 
nest in  his  work,  and  with  all  his  accomplishment,  is  still 
a devoted  student  of  the  technique  of  acting  before  the 
camera. 

He  has  been  intimately  associated  with  D.  W.  Griffith 
throughout  his  career,  and  has  enjoyed  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities, receiving  the  expert  advice  of  the  premier  director, 
and  a training  in  first-class  studios  among  picked  actors  of 
unusual  ability.  In  Los  Angeles,  at  the  present  time,  he  is 
surrounded  by  such  noted  companions  of  his  early  screen 
days,  as  William  Bitzer,  photographic  expert,  James  Kirk- 
wood and  Eddie  Dillon. 

Mr.  Walthall  is  a veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
He  knows  the  bitter  realism  of  the  battle-field  and  the  ter- 
rible code  of  military  honor.  A convincing  study,  and  one 
of  the  highest  quality,  which  he  recently  has  given  us,  is 
the  part  of  the  young  Confederate  soldier  in  The  Soul  of 
Honor.  In  this  play  he  portrays  the  conflict  between  human 
emotions  and  the  cruel  necessity  imposed  upon  the  loyal 
soldier  by  the  rigors  of  war.  He  shows  how  the  brave  son 
of  a long  line  of  inexorable  fighters — the  sort  of  stuff  his 
stern  old  father  was  made  of — may  succumb  to  temptation 
under  the  soft  persuasion  of  love.  And  he  leaves  us  with 


the  conviction  how  such  a 
nature,  unable  to  survive  the 
disgrace  for  which  he,  himself, 
is  alone  to  blame,  will  atone  for 
his  disloyalty  to  family  and 
country  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life. 

When  asked  his  religion,  Mr. 
Walthall  replied  that  he  believes 
in  obeying  the  dictates  of  one’s 
conscience. 

“And  what  is  your  highest  am- 
bition ?”  inquired  h i s inter- 
viewer. 

His  answer  was  quick,  the 
smile  that  accompanied  it,  gen- 
uine. 

“To  be  worthy  the  kind 
thoughts  of  men.” 

Gardening  and  fishing  are  his 
favorite  diversions.  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  He  re- 
lates an  amusing  incident  which 
happened  when  he  returned  re- 
cently to  his  home  at  112  Pali- 
sade Avenue,  Bogota,  New 
Jersey.  He  met  an  old  school- 
fellow, whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  one  day  on  the 
street  of  his  home  town.  Bill  had  not  advanced  much  in 
the  world  since  Mr.  Walthall  last  had  seen  him. 

“Hello,  Henry,”  Bill  began.  “Ain’t  seen  you  in  some 
time.  What’re  you  workin’  at  now  ?” 

Mr.  Walthall  bit  the  end  off  his  cigar. 

“Moving  pictures,”  he  replied. 

‘So?”  queried  Bill.  “Wal,  I’m  in  much  the  same  line 
myself.” 

“What  line  is  that?”  asked  Mr.  Walthall. 

“Movin’  pianos,”  Bili  replied. 

Mr.  Walthall’s  latest  achievements  are  the  impersonation 
of  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  Home,  Sweet  Home, 
in  the  Griffith  film  of  that  name,  and  as  the  Nephew 
in  The  Avenging  Conscience,  also  the  work  of  the  great 
Mutual  director.  In  the  former,  the  actor  has  given  us  one 
of  the  most  sympathetic  studies  of  a life  full  of  sentiment 
and  rich  with  historic  significance,  which  has  yet  been  en- 
trusted to  the  screen.  In  the  latter,  he  plays  a highly 
dramatic  part,  striking  the  depths  of  tragedy,  and  portray- 
ing the  psychological  drama  of  conscience  which  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  embodied  in  The  Tell  Tale  Heart,  of  which  this 
powerful  film  is  the  picturization. 

Mr.  Walthall  plays  his  difficult  role  in  this  subtle  drama 
with  consummate  skill.  He  appears  first  as  the  sensitive, 
imaginative  young  man,  the  ward  and  spoiled  darling  of  a 
doting  uncle,  who  is  determined  that  his  nephew  shall  achieve 
a brilliant  literary  career.  The  love  scenes  between  him 
and  the  beautiful  “Annabel  Lee,”  as  he  calls  his  sweetheart 
— admirably  impersonated  by  Blanche  Sweet — are  deeply 
touching.  After  their  enforced  separation,  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  uncle,  Walthall  develops  before  our  eyes  into  a 
half-crazed  criminal,  who  comes  to  believe  that  the  supreme 
law  of  nature  is  the  command  to  kill.  The  perpetration  of 
his  own  crime  and  the  terrible  reaction  of  the  avenging  con- 
science he  carries  through  with  positive  genius  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play. 
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CONFIDENTIAL— 

Being  the  Seventh  of  a Series  of  Letters  from  a Successful  Advertising  Man  to  His  Boss 

— a Successful  Exhibitor 


DEAR  BOSS:  Vacation  seems  to  make  time  fly 

about  as  fast  as  Mutual  Movies  do.  Mine  cer- 
tainly did  go  quickly  and  two  days  hardly  seem 
to  have  elapsed  from  the  time  I left  till  the  time  I got 
back. 

The  connection. between  vacation  time  and  time  spent 
at  one  of  our  shows  is  responsible  for  the  set  of  cards  you 
spoke  about,  which  I have  tacked  up  outside  the  theatres. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  get  a whole  lot  men  to 
come  in  here  for  short  times,  and  the  cards  were  the  re- 
sult. You  know  how  they  go: 


“While  you’re  waiting  for  that  appointment : 
while  you’re  waiting  for  your  train — come  in  here. 
Mutual  Movies  make  time  fly  and  there’s  a clock 
inside  to  keep  you  posted  on  how  fast  the  time  is 
flying.” 


Now  boss,  in  regard  to  our  newspaper  advertising.  I 
have  been  lately  scattering  short  phrases  all  through  our 
papers.  Just  little  phrases,  saying  something  about  our 
theatres  and  about  our  show.  The  result  has  been  that 
lots  of  people  have  spoken  to  me  about  the  great  quan- 
tity of  advertising  we  are  doing.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
our  advertising  bills  are  no  greater  than  before,  but  by 
scattering  small  stuff  without  taking  very  much  away 
from  our  big  advertisement  (as  a matter  of  fact,  our 
big  ad  is  8 inches  on  3 columns  now,  instead  of  10  on  3)  I 
have  managed  to  give  the  impression  of  more  publicity 
and  of  greater  importance  to  our  shows. 

Here  are  some  of  the  little  ads: 


“Lots  of  people  say  ours  is  the  best  show  in  town. 
Possibly  that’s  because  it  is  a Mutual  show  and 
Mutual  Movies  are  always  good.” 

* * * 

“Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Winged  Clock  on  our 
windows.  It  means  a good  show.” 

* * * 

“Thrills,  tears;  laughter,  romance;  tragedy,  com- 
edy. A show  that  will  appeal  to  everyone.  A show 
that  gives  you  a little  more  for  your  money  than 
any  other  in  town,  because  it  is  a Mutual  Show.” 


There,  boss,  are  three  of  them,  and  you  will  notice 
that  I am  always  pounding  home  the  Mutual  idea;  be- 
cause once  a man  realizes  that  Mutual  Movies  are  good 
movies  always,  once  he  knows  that  he  is  sure  of  the 
show  and  sure  of  the  house  that  produces  it,  you  don’t 


have  to  advertise  individual  films — you  don’t  have  to  play 
up  features,  because  the  knowledge  of  good  shows  that 
have  been  seen  before,  prompts  a man  to  look  in  the  same 
place  for  more  good  ones. 

For  this  reason  I believe  that  our  position  is  firmer 
and  our  business  stronger  than  that  of  those  who  have 
to  advertise  feature  films  every  other  minute  to  get  the 
crowd  coming. 

I stayed  out  in  the  lobby  of  our  uptown  house  the  other 
night  and  watched  the  people.  There  were  lots  of  fa- 
miliar faces  among  them  and  some  that  I could  swear 
that  I had  seen  down-town.  I asked  one  man  who  was 
waiting  on  the  line,  if  I had  not  seen  him  at  our  down- 
town show  and  he  said:  “Yes,  certainly,  I go  there  af- 
ter lunch  for  15  or  20  minutes,  almost  every  day.  I 
find  that  it  rests  me,  takes  my  mind  off  my  worries  and 
I go  back  to  the  office  considerably  refreshed.  I liked 
your  show  downtown  and  I knew  from  your  advertising 
that  you  people  were  running  this  house,  too,  so  now  I 
am  bringing  the  wife  and  the  kids.” 

And  that,  boss,  is  the  best  proof  to  me  of  the  efficiency 
of  our  advertising. 

As  ever  yours, 

F.  F.  C. 


Real  Tales  About  Reel  Folk 


In  the  production  of  The  Inner  Conscience  by  the  Ma- 
jestic Company,  Jack  Adolphi,  the  director,  and  several  of 
the  principals,  became  impromtu  life-guards  during  the 
scene-taking  at  Catalina  Island.  The  script  called  for  the 
rescue  from  drowning  of  Olive  Fuller  Golden,  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Fuller  Golden,  the  actor.  The  camera 
was  placed  in  position  and  Miss  Golden  was  lowered  into 
the  ocean  from  a launch.  She  began  her  rehearsal  of  the 
struggle  in  the  water  without  waiting  for  any  instructions. 
As  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  picture, 
Mr.  Adolphi  called  to  her  to  stop.  But  when  Miss  Golden 
continued  to  battle  so  realistically  with  the  waves,  Frank 
Bennett  who  played  the  lead,  Sam  De  Grasse  and  the  earner- 
man  became  alarmed.  Thinking  that  Miss  Golden  was 
drowning  in  earnest,  all  three,  in  their  street  clothes,  jumped 
into  the  water  and  struck  out  to  her  rescue. 

When  they  pulled  her  up,  she  asked  them  naively  why  the 
taking  of  the  picture  was  delayed.  It  seems  that  the  young 
actress  is  a skilfull  swimmer,  but  she  hadn’t  told  about  it 


Harry  Pollard  of  Beauty  fame  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a California  state  prisoner,  asking  his  help  in 
raising  money  for  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  The 
man  was  accused  of  stealing  a horse,  and  is  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  his  innocence.  He  has  made  a beautiful 
bridle  of  plaited  leather,  decorated  with  horsehair  in  fancy 
colors  and  designs,  which  he  is  anxious  to  sell.  Every 
Sunday  they  have  motion  pictures  in  the  prison.  Often 
Beauty  films  would  be  shown,  and  the  prisoner  decided  that 
among  all  the  actors  he  saw  on  the  screen,  Harry  Pollard 
was  the  man  who  would  aid  him  if  he  could.  His  instinct 
was  right,  for  Mr.  Pollard  has  answered  the  letter,  promis- 
ing to  buy  the  bridle. 
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The  Million  Dollar  Mystery 

Episode  Eight — Reels  Fifteen  and  Sixteen 


RAGIXG  at  the  defeat  of  their  efforts  to  capture  Flor- 
ence which  ended  in  the  tragedy  of  the  drawbridge, 
as  told  in  Episode  Seven,  but  still  determined  to  gain 
the  secret  of  the 
million- 
aire’s  treasure, 
which  they  are 
sure  she  pos- 
sesses, the  con- 
spirators form 
another  plan. 

James  Norton, 
the  reporter,  is 
the  one  man, 
who,  with  Jones, 
the  old  butler, 
has  thus  far 
success- 
fully  thwarted 
them  at  every 

turn.  With  him  out  of  the  way  they 
argue  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  get 
Florence  in  their  toils.  . Neither 
Braine  nor  the  countess  Olga  as  yet 
know  of  the  closer  bond,  which  now 
exists  between  Florence  and  Norton, 
although  the  latter’s  woman’s  intuition 
leads  her  to  suspect  something  of  the 
kind.  Nevertheless,  a little  bird  has 
whispered  the  secret  abroad,  and  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  and  the  Princess 
Troubetzkoy,  both  of  whom  had  been 
warm  friends  of  her  father,  together  with  some  of  their 
friends,  call  to  extend  their  felicitations  and  good  wishes 
to  Florence.  Also  they  seek  to  aid  her  in  gaining  a trace 
of  the  missing  million,  but  are  forced  to  leave  the  Har- 
greaves’ mansion  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  when  they 
entered  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  conspirators  have  not  been  idle. 
One  of  them  (Albert  C.  Froome)  has  enlisted  the  aid  of 
a band  of  thugs  and  cutthroats  and  to  them  he  unfolds  the 
plan  which  Braine  has  evolved.  He  shows  them  a manhole 
cover  made  to  look,  in  every  respect,  like  one  of  the  big 
iron  disks  used  to  cover  sewer  openings,  but  which  in  this 
case  is  made  of  flimsy  papier  mache.  He  explains  that 
they  are  to  replace  the  regular  iron  manhole  cover  at  the 
corner  of  a certain  street  at  a given  time  with  the  papier 
mache  duplicate  and  then  await  the  coming  of  the  victim. 

One  of  the  gang  becomes  a taxi  chauffeur  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Froome,  as  none  of  the  chief  conspirators  wish  to 
take  direct  part  in  carrying  out  the  plot,  fearing  that  Norton 
will  recognize  them  no  matter  how  cleverly  they  disguise 
themselves.  This  man  having  received  his  instructions, 
waits  in  his  car  outside  the  newspaper  office  where  Norton 
is  employed.  A telegram,  purporting  to  be  from  Florence, 
is  then  sent  to  Norton,  urging  him  to  come  to  her  with  all 
speed,  as  she  is  in  danger.  Norton’s  face  pales  as  he  reads 
its  contents  and  seizing  his  cap  he  leaves  the  office  without 
delay. 

Hailing  the  nearest  taxi,  which  happens  to  be  that  of 
the  conspirators,  he  rides  off,  never  suspecting  that  he  is  a 
victim  of  a plot,  his  only  thought  being  to  hasten  to  the 


side  of  the  girl  he  loves.  He  urges  the  chauffeur  to  put 
on  all  speed,  but  suddenly,  as  the  car  comes  to  the  place 
where  the  trap  is  set,  the  man  brings  it  to  a dead  stop 

opposite  the 
manhole  with  its 
papier  mache 
cover. 

“Something’s 
the  matter  with 
the  motor,”  vol- 
unteers  the 
chauffeur  with  a 
leer,  in  response 
to  Norton’s  hur- 
ried inquiry. 
“You’d  better 
walk  it  or  get  an- 
other machine.” 
And  Norton, 
his  whole 
thought  centered  on  Florence’s  need 
and  quite  unsuspicious,  steps  from  the 
car  and  plunges  into  the  blackness  of 
the  sewer. 

The  conspirators,  who  have  been 
nearby,  replace  the  manhole  cover  and 
hasten  away.  But  the  accident  has 
been  seen  and  a few  hours  later  the 
butler  brings  the  news  to  Florence  and 
her  companion  Susan,  in  the  library  of 
the  Hargreaves’  home,  where  they  had 
been  awaiting  the  reporter’s  coming. 

They  are  still  reading,  with  horrified  feelings,  the  ac- 
counts in  the  afternoon  papers  of  Norton’s  tragic  taking  off, 
when  the  door  of  the  library  opens,  and  he  enters,  little 
the  worse  for  his  terrifying  experience.  Florence  embraces 
him  tearfully,  while  he  tells  them  how,  unconscious,  his 
•body  had  floated  out  of  the  sewer  into  the  river,  where  he 
was  picked  up  by  some  boatmen.  He  narrates  the  clever 
plot  of  the  false  manhole  cover  by  which  the  conspirators 
have  endeavored  to  make  away  with  him  and  vows  that 
he  will  not  again  so  easily  be  a victim  of  their  wiles. 

The  next  day,  the  Countess  Olga  calls  to  condole  with 
Florence  over  Norton’s  disappearance  and  learns  to  her 
astonishment  and  disappointment,  that  not  only  is  he  not 
dead  or  missing,  but  extremely  alive  and  and  well,  consider- 
ing his  mishap.  Dissembling  her  real  feelings  before  Flor- 
ence, who  thus  far  does  not  suspect  her,  the  Countess  re- 
turns to  the  headquarters  of  the  conspirators  and  upbraids 
Braine  and  the  others  for  consistently  making  a fizzle  of 
their  plans  for  sequestrating  Florence,  making  away  with 
Norton  and  learning  where  the  mising  million  is  located. 

“You  men  have  done  your  best — and  failed,”  she  says 
scornfully.  “Now  let  a woman  try.  I’ll  show  you  how  to 
break  up  this  friendship  between  Norton  and  the  girl.  The 
rest  will  be  easy.” 

The  Countess’  plan  is  simple.  Florence  has  promised 
to  call  upon  her  the  following  afternoon  and  by  a subter- 
fuge, Olga  gets  Norton  to  call  also,  but  shortly  before  Flor- 
ence is  due.  Previously  she  arranges  with  her  maid,  that 
when  the  latter  arrives,  the  girl  shall  press  an  electric  but- 
( Continued  on  page  tzventy-seven ) 


The  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Princess 
Troubetzkoy  Felicitate  Florence 


Twenty-two 


REEL  LIFE 


From  Our  London  Correspondent 


IN  talking  with  British  film  traders  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  subject  of 
the  renter’s  status  is  brought  into  the  conversation.  It 
seems  a general  opinion  that  the  next  winter  season  will  see 
some  further  modifications  in  the  business  methods  of  this 
section  of  the  industry,  which,  from  the  intermediary  posi- 
tion it  occupies  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  exhibitor, 
is  a most  important  one. 

There  was  a time  when  the  renter  was  the  most  prosperous 
person  in  the  industry.  Theatres  were  coming  into  existence 
by  hundreds,  and  there  was,  for  a period,  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  renting  houses.  Films  were  at 
that  time  run  for  many  more  weeks  than  is  possible  at 
present,  and  the  exclusive  had  not  been  invented.  The 
renter  made  money  fast.  More  recently,  not  only  has  he 
had  to  face  greater  competition  in  his  own  field,  but  the 
vogue  of  the  exclusive  exploited  by  new  firms,  has  reduced 
the  quantity  of  ordinary  film  required  by  the  exhibitor. 

The  renter  of  late  has  had  also  the  direct  competition 
of  those  who  lease  their  own  features  direct  to  the  exhibitor. 
Hence,  the  opinion  that  he  may  be  forced  to  amend  some 
of  his  present  methods  if  he  is  to  remain  a factor  of  import- 
ance in  the  industry. 

As  to  the  direction  such  changes  will  take,  it  appears  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  renters  will  more  and  more  con- 
centrate on  the  exclusive  at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary 
service.  That  is  certainly  the  tendency  at  present,  but  it  is 
a curious  circumstance  that  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
renters  I have  met  is  a gentleman  who  has  consistently 
opposed  the  exclusive,  and  almost  entirely  by  the  supply  of 
ordinary  run  stuff  he  has  shown  a bigger  turnover  in  each 
succeeding  year.  He  declares  there  will  be  a reaction 
against  the  exclusive,  and  his  opinion  is  one  entitled  to 
respect.  Evidently,  though  everyone  seems  to  think  there 
will  be  changes  in  the  renting  field,  even  experts  differ  as 
to  their  probable  nature. 

Are  there  any  indisputable  facts  on  which  one  can  form 
an  opinion  for  oneself? 

Well,  there  is  one  fact  about  which  I do  not  think  there  ' 
is  any  dispute.  The  exclusive  is  having  a tremendous 
vogue.  One  can  best  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  future  by 
attempting  to  discover  the  reasons  for  that  vogue,  and  there 
is  one  among  them  to  which  I think  due  weight  is  not  al- 
ways attached.  That  is  the  frequent  weakness  of  the  ordi- 
nary program  sent  out,  which  practically  compels  the  exhib- 
itor to  go  in  regularly  for  the  exclusive.  If  the  weakness 
were  unavoidable,  if  it  arose  out  of  a poor  level  of  quality 
in  the  film  output,  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  say. 
But  one  ever  more  frequently  hears  the  opinion  that  the 
program  is  by  no  means  always  a reflection  of  the  output ; 
that  better  films  than  ever  are  issued  and  shown  to  the 
public. 

That  there  is  much  in  this  contention  no  one  who  knows 
English  conditions  will  attempt  to  deny.  It  is  indisputable 
that  many  films  are  bought  on  price  and  not  on  merit,  and 
it  is  undeniable,  also,  that  even  when  the  buying  is  “clean,” 
the  “seleotor”  is  frequently  a person  not  qualified  to  judge 
the  public’s  needs. 

By  sending  out  films  of  poor  quality  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
gram, the  renter  is  likely  to  bring  hardship  upon  himself  in 
several  different  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  he  increases  the  demand  for  exclusives, 
and  is  usually  himself  forced  to  enter  the  field  in  which 


competition  is  already  keen,  to  counterbalance  the  falling  off 
in  the  demand  for  regular  stuff.  In  the  second,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  business  to  more  far-seeing  firms.  In  the 
third  place,  he  antagonizes  the  manufacturer,  who  makes  his 
best  stuff  exclusive,  and  so  increases  the  stringency  of  com- 
petition, and  in  some  cases  himself  leases  it  direct  to  the 
exhibitor. 

The  point  upon  which  the  whole  problem  hinges  is,  I 
think,  this : that  at  present  many  films  are  handled  as  ex- 
clusives simply  because  no  sales  can  be  obtained  for  them 
otherwise. 

They  are  open-market  films  diverted  to  another  channel 
of  distribution  by  the  existence  of  abuses  which  the  renter 
himself  largely  has  created.  And  now  the  renter  complains 
that  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  out  of  the  ordinary 
program ! There  will  be  money  in  it,  as  there  is  money 
now,  for  firms  who  buy  with  honesty  and  judgment,  when 
it  is  found  possible  to  handle  good  films  with  profit  to  the 
makers  on  the  open  market.  It  is  within  the  renter’s 
power  to  make  that  possibility  a fact  by  entrusting  the 
selection  of  films  only  to  qualified  persons  and  by  making 
merit  and  not  cost  the  deciding  factor. 

Thousands  of  exhibitors  dislike  paying  heavily  for  ex- 
clusives, save  in  the  case  of  exceptional  things  which  will 
make  up  for  the  advanced  cost  by  the  extra  patronage  they 
attract.  Many  cannot  well  afford  a feature  a week,  but  are 
compelled  to  book  one  because  otherwise  they  cannot  get 
a program  strong  enough  to  please  their  public. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  involved  state  of  affairs  already- 
existing,  I recently  came  across  two  films  of  first-class 
quality,  which  were  offered*  for  sale  “open  market,”  and 
attracted  no  orders  at  all.  They  were  withdrawn  and  sold 
as  exclusives,  and  are  now  going  to  the  exhibitor  at  in- 
creased rates.  Yet  neither  is,  properly  speaking,  a feature 
— they  were  only  two-reelers  for  one  thing — and  the  maker 
wished  to  sell  them  and  to  hire  them  “open  market.”  The 
renters  blocked  the  way. 

It  certainly  seems  that  the  latter  needs  to  make  some 
changes  in  his  policy  unless  he  wishes  to  see  instituted  a 
system  of  direct  trading  between  maker  and  exhibitor. 

With  regard  to  what  I recently  wrote  about  the 
English  traders’  complaints  about  the  quality  of  film,  let 
me  go  a little  further.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
England  as  a film  market  depends  entirely  on  the  foreign 
product  and  it  would  be  churlish  to  refuse  recognition  to 
America — and  not  least  to  Mutual  makers  for  the  new 
methods  they  so  frequently  introduce  and  for  the  advance 
which  they  have  been  responsible  for  in  every  department 
of  the  kinematograph  art.  Since  I have  alluded  to  the 
absence  of  novelty  alleged  in  many  films  of  the  day,  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  the  converse  and  give  the  Mutual  credit 
for  the  freshness  it  has  imparted  to  so  many  of  its  subjects. 
Keystone  I have  often  alluded  to;  the  Beauty  films  are  a 
perfect  example  of  the  class  of  subjects  the  English  public 
is  grasping  for  and  for  which  we  willingly  sacrifice  scores 
of  detective  multi-reels ; the  Irish  Dominos  have  got  right 
there  with  the  English  public.  In  feature  stuff,  too,  the 
Mutual  appears  to  us  to  be  on  the  right  lines,  if  one 
may  take  Home  Sweet  Home  and  The  Battle  of  the  Sexes 
as  typical  of  the  Griffith  releases.  We,  in  England,  hope 
they  will  continue  on  these  lines;  there  may,  then  come 
a happy  day  when  the  criticisms  stated  in  this  article  will 
be  obsolete.  Cinema. 
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The  Practical  Side  of  Pictures 


THE  problem  of  handling  an  audience  is  one  which 
is  of  the  primest  importance  to  every  exhibitor.  To 
do  it  successfully  requires  infinite  tact  and  infinite 
patience,  and  both  these  qualities  must  be  constantly  on 
tap,  if  the  exhibitor  is  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  his 
opportunities.  Not  only  does  the  question  “How  to 
g-et  the  public  in”  occupy  a large  portion  of  the  theater 
manager’s  thought,  but  “How  to  get  them  out,”  is  a per- 
plexing problem,  over  which  he  is  apt  to  waste  much  good 
gray  matter.  At  times,  indeed,  it  is  a veritable  bugbear. 

To  do  this  effectively,  especially,  if  a house  is  running 
a continuous  show,  which  is  usually  the  case,  and  to  do 
it  without  offending  anyone’s  susceptibilities,  requires 
diplomatic  qualities  of  the  highest  character.  To  offend 
the  sensibilities  of  the  theater’s  regular  patrons  would 
be  suicidal,  but  at  the  same  time  means  must  be  taken 
to  make  them  realize  that,  having  once  viewed  the  en- 
tire program,  they  should  make  room  for  others  who 
would  also  enjoy  it.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  success- 
ful exhibitor  becomes  an  adept  in  diplomatic  art  and  con- 
tinually seeks  new  methods  to  eliminate  “campers-out” 
from  his  theater. 

Recently  an  exhibitor,  who  has  had  rather  more  expe- 
rience of  this  kind  than  most,  was  discussing  this  phase 
of  the  motion  picture  business.  Said  he : 

“Inside  your  house  you  may  have  an  audience  largely 
composed  of  regular  patrons,  all  of  them  bent  on  getting 
their  money’s  worth  and  all  of  them  quite  content  to  kill 
an  hour’s  time  by  watching  a repetition  of  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Outside  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  lobby  is  a 
line  of  people  waiting  to  get  in.  They  are  getting  restive 
and  are  apt  to  blame  the  management,  if  compelled  to 
wait  too  long.  And  this  means  that  next  time  they  will 
hesitate  before  patronizing  that  theater,  unless  assured 
that  they  will  speedily  be  provided  with  a seat. 

“Here  then  is  the  problem.  How  can  the  people  in- 
side be  persuaded  to  leave  when  the  program  is  through? 

“They  have  seen  the  big  feature,  that  takes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  program  and  they  have  seen  the 
shorter  films — the  comedies,  and  the  dramas,  the  educa- 
tional and  travel  films,  the  topicals  that  take  up  the 
balance — and  still  they  want  to  stick  around,  while  the 
people  outside  are  momentarily  getting  more  peevish. 

“The  first  thing  I do  when  I find  that  I have  an  audi- 
ence which  is  settling  down  to  see  the  show  all  over 
again,  is  to  lengthen  out  the  intervals  between  the  reels. 
That  will  always  shift  a few.  Then,  sometimes,  I have 
my  operator  throw  a clock  dial  on  the  screen  indicating 
the  time.  That  will  shift  a few  more. 

“If  these  stunts  don’t  work  well  enough,  I have  a slide 
shown,  that  reads  something  like  this: 

“ ‘Five  minutes  interval.  The  next  picture  is  No.  1 
on  the  program.  Those  who  have  seen  it  have  seen  the 
whole  performance  and  are  respectfully  requested  to  pass 
out  to  make  room  for  others  waiting  for  seats.’ 

“Usually  that  is  sufficient  to  make  the  crowd  thin  out. 
But  if  it  isn’t,  I spring  one  or  two  more  slides  on  them, 
inviting  them  to  come  to  the  show  tomorrow  and  point- 
ing out  that  there  are  others,  who  would  like  to  see  the 
program  today. 

“If  this  also  fails  of  the  desired  effect,  once  in  a great 
while  I resort  to  throwing  on  the  last  film  again.  That 
invariably  clears  the  house.  But  I only  resort  to  it  in 
extreme  cases.” 


Originality  in  advertising,  as  in  other  things,  brings 
success.  H.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Empire  Theater,  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  is  the  latest  to  prove  it.  Below  is  one 
of  his  distinctive  advertisements  announcing  the  coming 
of  Our  Mutual  Girl  to  his  theater.  In  its  novel  arrange- 
ment of  type  it  is  decidedly  unique.  That  it  was  widely 
read  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  results  shown  by  the  box 
office  are  any  criterion,  and  we  reproduce  it  here  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  prove  of  service  to  many  an  exhibitor. 


YES,  INDEED 


HOLY  SMOKE, 

WHAT  A dream  I had 
LAST  NIGHT. 

LAST  WEEK  I saw 
OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 
AT  THE  EMPIRE, 

AND  YOU  remember  that 

SHE  WENT  to  rescue  Little 
Ada, 

WHO  HAD  been  kidnapped 
BY  WHITE  slavers. 

WELL, 

LAST  NIGHT  I dreamed 
THAT  I went  to  her  rescue, 
AND  I thought 
THAT  THE  clues  led  me 
TO  A terrible  dump 

ON  THE  East  Side  of  New 
York, 

AND  I followed  the  villain 
DOWN  A dark,  dismal 

HALLWAY, 

AND  HE  stopped  at  a door. 

THERE  WAS  a little  win- 
dow 

IN  IT  that  opened, 

AND  THE  villain  said, 

“A  WHITE  SKULL,” 

AND  WENT  in. 

SO  I went  to  the  window, 
AND  I said 
“A  WHITE  SKULL,” 

AND  THE  door  opened 
AND  I went  in. 

AND  THEN 

EVERYTHING  HAP- 
PENED at  once. 

THE  LIGHTS  went  out, 
THE  FLOOR  sank, 


A BIG  hand  closed  on  my 
throat. 

I WAS  choking  to  death. 

I SCREAMED  for  the  police. 
I WAS  nearly  all  in. 

WHEN 

I HEARD  footsteps; 

SOMEONE  POUNDED  at 

the 

DOOR. 

THE  POUNDING  increased. 

THEY  WERE  breaking  the 
door  down. 

AND  THEN 
I WOKE  up 

AND  THE  man  who  rooms 
next  door 

WAS  HAMMERING  on  my 

door. 

HE  SAID, 

“IF  YOU  must  snore 
WITH  YOUR  mouth  open, 
USE  A muffler. 

I THOUGHT  you  were 
drowning 

IN  YOUR  bath  tub.” 

THE  OTHER  roomer 
IS  A big  man, 

SO  I said 

NOTHING, 

BUT 

I HOPED 

THAT  IN  the  morning 
HE  WOULD  fall 
DOWN  STAIRS 
AND  BREAK  a leg 
TONIGHT  I am  going 
TO  THE  EMPIRE, 

AND  I hope  Our  Mutual  Girl 
IS  RESCUED 
YES,  INDEED. 
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Mutual  Releases 


MONDAY  — American,  Keystone, 
Reliance. 

TUESDAY — Beauty,  Thanhouser, 
Majestic 

WEDNESDAY  — American,  Bron- 
cho, Reliance. 

THURSDAY — Domino,  Keystone, 
Mutual  Weekly. 

FRIDAY — Kay-Bee,  Princess, 

American. 

SATURDAY — Keystone,  Reliance, 
Royal. 

SUNDAY — Komic,  Majestic,  Than- 
houser. 

American 

July  6 — Cameo  of  the  Yellowstone  (2) 

July  8 — Feast  and  Famine 

r 13 — The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust  (2) 
r IS — Youth  and  Art 
r 20 — A Man’s  Way  (2) 
r 22 — Business  vs.  Love 
r 27 — The  Broken  Barrier  (2) 
r 29 — Does  it  End  Right? 
r 31 — All  on  Account  of  a Jug 

3 — At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day  (2) 

5 — The  Widow 
10 — The  Trap  (2) 

12 — The  Butterfly 
17 — False  Gods  (2) 

>.  19 — Their  Worldly  Goods 
24 — Converting  Dad  (2) 

;.  26 — Lodging  for  a Night 
28 — The  Shepherd’s  Dream 


Kay  Bee 


Apollo 


Mai.  1 — Village  School  Days 

Mar.  8 — Rafferty’s  Raffle 

Mar.  IS — Dad’s  Terrible  Match 

Mar.  22 — A Parcel  Post  Auto 

Mar.  29 — The  Battle  of  Chili  and  Bean 

Apr.  S — Apollo  Fred  Sees  the  Point 

Apr.  12 — Some  Bull’s  Daughter 

Apr.  19 — Up  and  Down 

Apr.  26 — Apollo  Fred  Becomes  a Homeseeker 
May  3 — The  Cheese  of  Police 


June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


Beauty 


9 — Nancy’s  Husband 
16 — The  Dream  Ship 
23 — The  Tale  of  the  Tailor 
30 — Via  the  Fire  Escape 
7 — The  Other  Train 
14 — A Joke  on  Jane 
21 — Her  “Really”  Mother 
28— A Mid-Summer  Love  Tangle 
4 — A Suspended  Ceremony 
11 — Susanna’s  New  Suit 
18 — The  Silence  of  John  Gordon 


Broncho 


June  3 — Shorty’s  Trip  to  Mexico  (2) 

June  10 — A Tragedy  of  the  Orient  (2) 

June  17 — The  Hour  of  Reckoning  (2) 

June  24 — Desert  Thieves  (2) 

July  1 — Shorty  Gets  into  Trouble  (2) 

July  8 — The  Final  Reckoning  (2) 

July  22 — Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror  (2) 
July  29— The  Long  Feud  (2) 

Aug.  5 — .Tim  Regan’s  Last  Raid  (2) 

Aug.  12 — Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller  (2) 
Aug.  19 — The  Robbery  at  Pine  River  (2) 

Aug.  26 — The  Sheriff’s  Sister  (2) 

Domino 

June  11 — A Relic  of  Old  Japan  (2) 

June  18 — In  the  Southern  Hills  (2) 

June  25 — Frontier  Mother  (2) 

July  2 — His  Hour  of  Manhood 
July  9 — The  Curse  of  Humanity  (2) 

July  23 — The  Defaulter  (2) 

July  23 — Jim  Cameron’s  Wife  (2) 

July  30 — The  Curse  of  Caste  (2) 

Aug.  6 — The  Thunderbolt  (2) 

Aug.  13 — A Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring  (2) 
Aug.  20 — The  Defaulter  (2) 

Aug.  27 — The  Village  ’Neath  the  Sea  (2) 


May  1 — Love’s  Sacrifice  (2) 

May  8 — The  Substitute  (2) 

May  15 — In  the  Cow  Country  (2) 

May  22 — A Social  Ghost  (2) 

May  29 — The  Embezzler  (2) 

June  5 — Tennessee  (2) 

June  12 — From  Out  the  Dregs  (2) 

June  19 — The  Voice  at  the  Phone  (2)  1st  part 
June  26 — The  Voice  at  the  Phone  (2)  2d  part 
July  3 — The  Heart  of  a Crook  (2) 

July  10 — The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek  (2) 

July  17— The  City  (2) 

July  24 — The  Sheriff  of  Bisbee  (2) 

July  31 — An  Eleventh  Hour  Reformation  (2) 
Aug.  7 — The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl  (2) 

Aug.  14 — The  Stigma  (2) 

Aug.  21 — The  Winning  of  Denise  (2) 


Keystone 


May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 
une 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 


11 — Finnegan’s  Bond 

14 —  Down  on  the  Farm 
16 — Mabel’s  Nerve 
18— The  Water  Dog 

21 —  When  Reuben  Fooled  the  Bandits 
23 — Acres  of  Alfalfa 

Large  Birds  (Split  Reel) 

25 — A Fatal  Flirtation 

28 —  The  Alarm  (2) 

30 — No  release 

1 —  The  Fatal  Mallet 
4 — Her  Friend  the  Bandit 
6 — Our  Country  Cousins 
8 — No  release 

11 — The  Knockout  (2) 

13 — Mabel’s  Busy  Day 

15 —  A Gambling  Rube 
18 — A Missing  Bride 
20 — Mabel’s  Married  Life 

22 —  The  Eavesdropper 
25 — Fatty  and  the  Heiress  (2) 

27 — No  release 

29 —  Caught  in  Tights 

2 —  Fatty’s  Finish 
4 — Love  and  Bullets 
6 — Row-boat  Romance 

11 — Love  and  Salt  Water 

World’s  Oldest  Living  Thing 

(Split  Reel) 

Komic 

June  21 — The  Deceiver 

June  28 — The  White  Slave  Catchers 

July  5— Bill’s  Job 

July  12 — Wrong  all  Around 

July  19 — How  Bill  Squared  it  for  his  Boss, 

(No.  2) 

July  26 — Leave  it  to  Smiley 

Aug.  2- — Bill  Takes  a Lady  to  Lunch  (No.  3) 

Aug.  9 — Ethel’s  Teacher 

Aug.  16- — Bill  Saves  the  Day  (No.  4) 

Aug.  23 — A Physical  Culture  Romance 
Aug.  30 — Bill  Organizes  a Union  (No.  5) 


Majestic 


June  2 — The  Newer  Woman 
June  7 — The  Intruder  (2) 

June  9 — Her  Birthday  Present 

June  14 — The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Bell  (2) 

June  16 — Their  First  Acquaintance 
June  21 — The  Severed  Thong  (2) 

June  23 — The  Burden 

June  26 — The  Land  of  Liberty 

June  28 — Arms  and  the  Gringo  (2) 

June  30 — Suffragette  Battle  in  Nuttyville 
July  5 — The  Angel  of  Contention  (2) 

July  7 — The  Only  Clew 
July  12 — The  City  Beautiful  (2) 

July  14 — An  Old  Derelict 
July  19 — The  Painted  Lady  (2) 

July  21 — A Red  Man’s  Heart 

July  24 — Lest  We  Forget 

July  26 — The  Mystery  of  the  Hindoo  Image 

July  28— Down  by  the  Sounding  Sea 

Aug.  2 — Moonshine  Molly  (2) 

Aug.  4 — The  Idiot  (This  film  was  burned,  and 
has  been  remadel 

Aug.  9 — The  Tavern  of  Tragedy  (2) 

Aug.  11 — The  Saving  Flame 

Aug.  16 — Her  Mother’s  Necklace  (2) 

Aug.  18 — The  Inner  Conscience 

Aug.  21 — A Lesson  in  Mechanics 

Aug.  23 — The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck  (2) 

Aug.  25 — Granny  (2) 

Aug.  30 — Frenchy  (2) 


May  7 — No.  71 
May  14 — No.  72 
May  21 — No.  73 
May  28 — No.  74 
June  4 — No.  75 
June  11 — No.  76 
June  18 — No.  77 
June  25 — No.  78 


Mutual  Weekly 


July  2 — No.  79 
July  9 — No.  80 
July  16 — No.  81 
July  23 — No.  82 
July  30— No.  83 
Aug.  6 — No.  84 
Aug.  13 — No.  85 
Aug.  20 — No.  86 


Princess 

June  5 — His  Enemy 

June  12 — The  Toy  Shop 

June  19 — The  Little  Senorita 

June  26 — Professsor  Snaigh 

July  3 — The  Decoy 

July  10 — The  Girl  of  the  Seasons 

July  17 — The  Veteran’s  Sword 

July  24 — Scenic 

July  31 — The  Target  of  Destiny 
Aug.  7 — Her  Duty 
Aug.  14 — A Rural  Romance 
Aug.  21 — The  Belle  of  the  School 

Reliance 

July  4 — The  Weaker  Strain  (2) 

July  6 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (25) 

July  8 — How  Izzy  Was  Saved 
July  10 — A Wife  From  the  Country 
July  11 — Blue  Pete’s  Escape  (2) 

July  13 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (26) 

July  15 — How  Izzy  Stuck  to  His  Post 
July  18 — The  Vengeance  of  Gold  (2) 

July  20 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (27> 

July  22 — Izzy  and  the  Diamond 

July  25 — The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson  (2) 

July  27 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  28 

July  29 — The  Sheriffs  Prisoner 

Aug.  1 — The  Gunman  (2) 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  Has  Been  Remade) 

Aug.  3 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  29 

Aug.  5 — Izzy  and  His  Rival 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  Has  Been  Remade) 

Aug.  7 — On  the  Border 

Aug.  8 — The  Bank  Burglar’s  Fate  (2) 

Aug.  10 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  30 
Aug.  12 — So  Shines  a Good  Deed 
Aug.  15 — The  Wagon  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  17 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  31 
Aug.  19 — Izzy  Gets  the  Wrong  Bottle 
Aug.  22 — For  the  Last  Edition  (2) 

Aug.  24 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  32 

Aug.  25 — The  Stolen  Ore 

Aug.  29 — Through  the  Dark  (2) 

Aug.  31 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  33 


Royal 


June  20 — Such  a Business  and  The  Busy  Man 

June  27 — A Hasty  Exit 

July  4 — Did  She  Run 

July  11 — Mistakes  Will  Happen 

July  25 — Milling  the  Millitant 

Servants  Superseded  (Split  Reel) 

1 — The  Baker  Street  Mystery 
8 — Ringing  the  Changes 

Miss  Gladys’  Vacation  (Split  Reel 
Comedy) 

Aug.  15 — Cupid  Dances  a Tango 


Aug. 

Aug. 


Thanhouser 


May  31 — When  the  Wheels  of  Justice  Clogged 
June  2 — Out  of  the  Shadows  (2) 

June  7 — The  Scrub  Lady 
June  9 — Rivalry  (2) 

June  14 — The  Girl  Across  the  Hall 
June  16 — Remorse  (2) 

June  19 — The  Man  Without  Fear 
Tune  21 — The  Outlaw’s  Nemesis 
June  23— For  Her  Child  (2) 

June  28 — The  Widow’s  Mite  (2) 

June  30 — The  Harlow  Handicap  (2) 

July  5 — The  Cooked  Goose 
July  7 — Deborah  (2) 

July  12 — The  Leaven  of  Good 
July  14 — The  Substitute  (2) 

July  17 — A Gentleman  For  a Day 

July  19 — Harry’s  Waterloo 

July  21 — The  Pendulum  of  Fate  (2) 

July  26 — From  Wash  to  Washington 
July  28 — The  Messenger  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  2 — The  Butterfly  Bug 

Aug.  4 — The  Guiding  Hand  (2) 

Aug.  9 — The  Telltale  Scar 

Aug.  11 — Stronger  Than  Death  (2) 

Aug.  I1* — In  Peril’s  Pr*h 

Aur.  16 — Her  Big  Brother 

Aug.  18 — McCarn  Plays  Fate  (2) 

Aug.  23 — A Dog’s  Good  Deed 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 


Amarillo,  Toxas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas..,.  304  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation..,.  Mlon  Bldg.  Luckle  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Exchange 28  W.  Lexington  St. 

Boston,  Mast M.  F.  C.  of  Maaa 1106  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation....  272  Washington  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  Leeson  & Llneham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C .Mutual  Film  Corporation...,  322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  III M.  F.  C.  of  Illinois 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

H.  & EL  Film  Service  Co...  117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Clnolnnnatl,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.  Opera  Place 

Cleveland,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.,  106  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas.. .1807  Main  St 

Denver,  Colo Colorado  M.  F.  C 21  Iron  Bldg. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.. Mutual  Film  Corporation...  Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation....  87  Woodward  Are. 

El  Paso,  Texas M.  F.  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Evansville,  Ind M.  F.  C.  of  Indiana Keene  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation...  7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa M.  F.  C.  of  Pa 8 N.  4th  St 

Indianapolis,  Ind Keystone  Theatre  Bldg 150  N.  Illinois  Bldg. 

Kansas  City,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo Empress  Theatre  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal ..  .. ....  Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  738  South  Olive  St 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Kallaher  Bldg. , 5th  Floor 

Milwaukee,  WIs Western  Film  Ex.  of  Mll'kee  301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn Mutual  Film  Corporation 440-445  Temple  Court 

Montreal,  P.  Q M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  154  St  Catherine  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation....  340  Carondelet  St 

Now  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation....  71  West  23rd  St. 

Western  Film  Exchange. . . . 145  West  45th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla M.  F.  C.  of  Okla 25  Hudson  St. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Exchange 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Exchange 902  Filbert  St,  4th  Floor 

Continental  Feature  Film  Ex.  902  Filbert  St,  3rd  Floor 

Portland,  Ore Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  389  Oak  St 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation...  410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Regina  Sask.,  Can M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd...  312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah....M.  F.  C.  of  Utah 15  McIntyre  Bldg. 

San  Francisco.  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  162-164  Turk  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal M.  F.  C.  of  Canad,  Ltd....  Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo 11  Pine  St 

Seattle,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n  205-6  Joshua  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation....  209  W.  9th  St. 

Spokane,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Ex.  of  Masa...  179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y Western  Film  Ex 10  Welting  Bldg. 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation....  405  Curry  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd....  329  CarraU  St 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation....  428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Booms  4 & 5 Register  Bldg. 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa Western  F.  Corp'n  of  Pa....  61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. ... ..M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  McDermott  Ave. 

Other  Exchanges  Using  the  Mutual  Program 

Pittsburg,  Pa Pittsburg  Photoplay  Ce 412  Ferry  St. 


Special  Productions 

NEW  MAJESTIC....' Sapho 

THANHOUSER  Moths 

THANHOUSER  Robin  Hood 

THANHOUSER A Legend  of  Provence 

KAY-BEE The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

KEYSTONE Zu  Zu,  The  Bandleader 

THANHOUSER Frou-Frou 

MAJESTIC  Ruy  Bias 

R & M The  Great  Leap 

THANHOUSER Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

R & M The  Gangsters  of  New  York 

MUTUAL  SPEC.. Seeing  South  America  with  Roosevelt 

MUTUAL  SPECIAL Mexican  War  Pictures 

R & M The  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

THANHOUSER  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Ward 

R&M The  Floor  Above 

R & M The  Dishonored  Medal 

R & M The  Mountain  Rat 

R & M Home  Sweet  Horpe 

THANHOUSER  Dope 

N.  Y.  MOTION  PICTURE The  Wrath  of  the  Gods 


Mutual  Program 

(Week  of  August  17th  to  August23rd,  Inc.) 


Monday,  August  17th,  1914 
AMERICAN False  Gods 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

RELIANCE Our  Mutual  Girl,  No.  31 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Tuesday,  August  18th,  1914 
THANHOUSER McCarn  Plays  Fate 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

BEAUTY The  Silence  of  John  Gordon 

(Drama) 

MAJESTIC The  Inner  Conscience 

(Drama) 

Wednesday,  August  19th,  1914 
BRONCHO The  Robbery  at  Pine  River 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

AMERICAN Their  Worldly  Goods 

(Drama) 

RELIANCE Izzy  Gets  the  Wrong  Bottle 

(Comedy) 

Thursday,  August  20th,  1914 

DOMINO The  Defaulter 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY No.  86 

Friday,  August  21st,  1914 

KAY  BEE The  Winning  of  Denise 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

PRINCESS The  Belle  of  the  School 

(Comedy  Drama) 

MAJESTIC A Lesson  in  Mechanics 

(Drama) 

Saturday,  August  22nd,  1914 

RELIANCE For  the  Last  Edition 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

ROYAL Not  yet  announced 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Sunday,  August  23rd,  1914 

MAJESTIC The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KOMIC A Physical  Culture  Romance 

(Comedy) 

THANHOUSER A Dog’s  Good  Deed 


MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  84 

SERVIA  MOBILIZES  ITS  ARMY  FOR  WAR  WITH 
AUSTRIA. — All  Europe  may  be  involved  in  the  most  dis- 
astrous conflict  in  the  history  of  the  World. 

“HECTOR,”  THE  EDUCATED  DOG. — Reads  his  master’s 
•mind,  adds,  multiplies  and  subtracts. 

A MUTUAL  WEEKLY  PHOTOGRAPHER  CLIMBS  TO 
THE  TOP  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

GOVERNOR  FIELDER  AND  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
GARRISON  REVIEW  NEW  JERSEY’S  MILITIA  DURING 
ANNUAL  ENCAMPMENT  AT  SEA  GIRT. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  OF  FRANCE  OFFICIATES  AT 
THE  GRAND  PRIX  RACES  FOR  AUTOMOBILES,  MOTOR- 
CYCLES AND  SIDE  CARS. 

EZRA  MEEKER,  WHO  BLAZED  THE  TRAIL  IN  1849, 
STARTS  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  JOURNEY  FROM  TA- 
COMA, WASHINGTON,  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  IN  THE 
INTEREST  OF  BETTER  HIGHWAYS. 

THE  LARGEST  SHOE  IN  THE  AVORLD. — Size — No.  158. 
Lacing- — -42  feet.  Cost — $412.00. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

SPEED  DEMONS  ESTABLISH  NEW  RECORDS  AT  PORT- 
LAND, OREGON,  MEET. 

THE  HOTTEST  NATURAL  SPRING  IN  THE  WORLD. 

DECK  SPORTS  ABOARD  ONE  OF  THE  BIG  TRANS-AT- 
LANTIC LINERS. 

THE  BIGGEST  BAND  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  KHAN  OF  KIWA  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE. 
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Regular  Mutual 
Program  Features 

BRAND 

TITLE  RELEASE 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck”  (2).... 

AUG.  23 

RELIANCE 

“For  the  Last  Edition”  (2) 

AUG.  22 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Winning  of  Denise”  (2) 

AUG.  21 

DOMINO 

“The  Defaulter”  (2) 

AUG.  20 

BRONCHO 

“The  Robbery  At  Pine  River”  (2). 

AUG.  19 

THANHOUSER 

“McCarn  £>lays  Fate”  (2) 

AUG.  18 

AMERICAN 

“False  Gods”  (2) 

AUG.  17 

MAJESTIC 

“Her  Mother’s  Necklace”  (2) 

.AUG.  16 

RELIANCE 

“The  Wagon  of  Death”  (2) 

.AUG.  15 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Stigma”  (2) 

• AUG.  14 

DOMINO 

“A  Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring 

” (2) 
AUG.  13 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller”  (2) 

AUG.  12 

THANHOUSER 

“Stronger  Than  Death”  (2) 

.AUG.  11 

AMERICAN 

"The  Trap”  (2) 

.AUG.  10 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Tavern  of  Tragedy’’  (2) 

.AUG.  9 

RELIANCE 

“The  Bank  Burglar’s  Fate”  (2)... 

.AUG.  8 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl”  (2). 

■ AUG.  7 

DOMINO 

“The  Thunderbolt”  (2) 

.AUG.  6 

BRONCHO 

"Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid”  (2) 

.AUG.  5 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Guiding  Hand”  (2) 

.AUG.  4 

AMERICAN 

“At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day”  (2). 

.AUG.  3 

MAJESTIC 

“Moonshine  Molly’’  (2) 

.AUG.  2 

RELIANCE 

“The  Gunman”  (2) 

.AUG.  1 

BRONCHO 

“The  Long  Feud”  (2)  

.JULY  29 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Messenger  of  Death”  (2)... 

.JULY  28 

FLYING  A. 

“The  Broken  Barrier”  (2) 

.JULY  27 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Mystery  of  the  Hindu  Image”  (2) 

JULY  26 

RELIANCE 

“The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson” 

(2), 

JULY  25 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Sheriff  of  Blspee”  (2) 

• JULY  24 

DOMINO 

“The  Defaulter”  (2) 

.JULY  23 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  and  the  Arldvllle  Terror” 

(2), 

JULY  22 

AMERICAN 

“A  Man’s  Way”  (2) 

• JULY  20 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Painted  Lady”  (2) 

.JULY  19 

RELIANCE 

“The  Vengeance  of  Gold”  (2) 

.JULY  18 

KAY-BEE 

“The  City”  (2) 

.JULY  17 

DOMINO 

“Star  of  the  North  (2) 

■ JULY  16 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  Turns  Judge”  (2) 

.JULY  15 

THANHOUSER 

"The  Substitute 

.JULY  14 

AMERICAN 

“The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust” 

.JULY  13 

MAJESTIC 

"A  City  Beautiful”  (2) 

.JULY  12 

RELIANCE 

“Blue  Pete’s  Escape”  (2) 

.JULY  11 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek”  (2).. 

.JULY  10 

DOMINO 

“The  Curse  of  Humanity”  (2).... 

.JULY  9 

BRONCHO 

“The  Final  Reckoning”  (2) 

.JULY  8 

THANHOUSER 

“Deborah”  (2) 

.JULY  7 

AMERICAN 

“Cameo  of  the  Yellowstone”  (2)... 

• JULY  6 

MAJESTIC 

“Angel  of  Contention”  (2) 

• JULY  5 

RELIANCE 

“The  Weaker  Strain”  (2) 

.JULY  4 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Heart  of  a Crook”  (2) 

.JULY  3 

DOMINO 

“His  Hour  of  Manhood”  (2) 

■ JULY  2 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  Gets  Into  Trouble”  (2)... 

■ JULY  1 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Harlow  Handicap”  (2) 

.JUNE  30 

AMERICAN 

“The  Little  House  In  the  Valley”  (2). JUNE  29 

MAJESTIC 

“Arms  and  the  Gringo”  (2) 

.JUNE  28 

RELIANCE 

“Empire  Day  In  the  Bahamas”  and 

“Bobby’s  Plot” JUNE  27 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Voice  at  the  Phone”  (2)  (2nd  part), 

JUNE  26 

DOMINO 

“Frontier  Mother”  (2) 

.JUNE  25 

BRONCHO 

“Desert  Thieves”  (2) 

.JUNE  24 

THANHOUSER 

“For  Her  Child"  (2) 

.JUNE  23 

AMERICAN 

“The  Painted  Lady’s  Child”  (2)... 

.JUNE  22 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Severed  Thong”  (2) 

.JUNE  21 

RELIANCE 

“The  Stolen  Code”  (2) 

• JUNE  20 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Voice  at  the  Phone”  (2)  (1st  part), 

JUNE  19 

DOMINO 

“In  the  Southern  Hills”  (2) 

.JUNE  18 

BRONCHO 

“The  Hour  of  Reckoning”  (2).... 

.JUNE  17 

THANHOUSER 

“Remorse”  (2) 

• JUNE  16 

AMERICAN 

“Jim”  (2) 

• JUNE  15 

MAJESTIC 

"The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Bell”  (2) 

■ JUNE  14 

RELIANCE 

“The  Horse  Wrangler”  (2) 

.JUNE  13 

KAY-BEE 

“From  Out  the  Dregs”  (2) 

• JUNE  12 

WE  MANUFACTURE 
Industrial,  Educational  and  Feature 

FILMS 

DEVELOPE  PERFORATE 

PRINT  TITLE 

Write  For  Our  Ideas  and  Prices 
We  Make  “Quality”  Slides  Too 

MANHATTAN  SLIDE  & FILM  CO. 

23-25  East  26th  St.,  New  York  City 


FREE 


STOCK  SLIDES  35c  EACH 


6^  Beautifully  Colored  $ 1 . SO 

Choose  them  from  our  New 


12  Page  Catalogue 

Ask  for  it.  6c.  in  Stamps  (to  cover  postage) 
brings  a Sample  Feature  Player  Slide  Free. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  SLIDE  AND  ADV.  CO. 


Acadsmy'of 


Muaic  Bids. 


14th  St.,  New  Yerk 
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KELLER 

722  Broadway 
New  York 

PIONEER  TICKET 
PRINTERS 

Medal  World’s  Fair  Chicago — Established  1869 


QUALITY 

STYLE 

PRICE 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Perfect  Numbering 
Write  for  Samples 


THE  RIGHT 
PLACE  FOR 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST— QUALITY  OF  WORK  THE  BEST 

SPECIAL  j 100  Slides,  One  Design  ( OO 

TO  ORDER  \ Beautifully  Colored  [ v • • 

AJASEE  M’F’G.  COMPANY,  149  West  35th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  MAT  CO. 

149  WEST  15th  STREET  =======  NEW  YORK 

— Manufacturers  of — 

LANTERN  SLIDE  MATS  AND  REEL  BANDS 

PROM  PT  SERVICE,  PRICES  RIGHT,  BEST  GOODS 

WE  MAKE  MICA  SLIDES  for  MANUFACTURERS  ONLY 


REEL  LIFE 


Twenty-seven 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  REEL  LIFE 


The  Million  Dollar  Mystery 

( Continued,  from  Page  Twenty-one ) 

ton  which  lights  a handsome  standing  lamp  in  the  drawing 
room  where  she  and  Norton  are  seated. 

When  this  signal  comes,  she  knows  that  an  instant  later 
Florence  will  enter  the  room. 

Norton  arrives  and  is  listening  to  her  rambling  talk, 
wondering  just  why  she  has  sent  for  him,  when  the  light 
flashes.  The  Countess  staggers  to  her  feet,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  heart. 

“I  am  ill,”  she  gasps,  tremblingly,  her  voice  full  of  appeal. 

She  totters  as  if  about  to  fall,  and  Norton,  who  has  also 
risen,  catches  her  for  an  instant  in  his  arms.  A fatal  instant, 
for  within  its  brief  space,  Florence  has  entered  the  room, 
seen  all,  and  indignantly  withdrawn,  with  Norton  none  the 
wiser.  A little  later,  the  Countess  having  now  fully  re- 
covered, he,  too,  leaves  the  house. 

When  he  arrives  at  his  lodgings  he  is  startled  and  pained 
to  find  a coldly  formal  note  from  Florence  severing  their 
engagement  and  returning  his  ring.  He  is  wounded  and 
hurt  by  this  action  and  the  sudden  change  in  her  attitude 
toward  him,  which  seems  quite  inexplicable,  and  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  an  explanation  are  balked.  Nevertheless, 
he  sends  candy  and  flowers  and  pleading  notes  without  end 
to  the  Hargreaves’  mansion  in  the  hope  that  she  will  relent. 

But  Florence  is  obdurate.  Convinced  that  she  has  seen 
unquestionable  proof  of  Norton’s  fickleness,  she  refuses  her- 
self to  all  callers,  even  declining  to  discuss  her  trouble  with 
the  sympathetic  Susan.  Outwardly,  she  is  not  unlike  the 
Florence  of  yore,  although  coldly  indifferent  to  the  things 
that  were  most  wont  to  interest  her.  But  inwardly,  she  is 
.a  veritable  volcano  of  conflicting  emotions.  For  she  rea- 
lizes, that  in  spite  of  all  she  has  seen,  she  still  loves  Norton 
dearly.  And  as  she  battles  with  herself,  torn  between  pride 
and  love,  the  conspirators  lay  their  plans  for  another  coup. 

Meanwhile,  Jones,  the  old  butler,  is  greatly  worried. 
What  will  be  the  outcome  of  it  all,  he  wonders? 


Florence  La  Badie,  the  “actress  unafraid,”  performed  last 
week  the  most  difficult  feat,  actual  risk  of  life  considered, 
thus  far  attempted  in  a motion  picture  play.  The  scene 
is  one  of  the  thrillers  in  ‘‘The  Million  Dollar  Mystery  ” 
Thanhouser’s  big  serial.  Miss  La  Badie  leaped  from  a 
hydroplane,  going  at  a high  rate  of  speed  and  was  then 
picked  out  of  the  water  by  James  Cruze,  her  story  hero, 
who  arrives  at  the  critical  moment  in  a hydroaeroplane. 

The  scene  was  taken  at  Shippan  Point,  near  Stamford, 
Conn.,  cottagers  and  summer  residents  turning  out  to  wit- 
ness the  young  girl’s  daring. 

Asked  what  her  sensations  were,  as  she  hurled  herself 
from  the  speeding  hydroplane,  Miss  La  Badie  calmly  com- 
mented : “I  only  remember  that  I lost  my  breath  when 
I struck  the  water.  The  rest  of  it  was  fine.” 


Dark  Cloud,  the  Indian  star  of  the  Reliance  and  Majestic, 
had  quite  a tribute  paid  to  his  make-up  of  a crook  in  “The 
Mystery  of  the  Hindu  Image,”  being  produced  at  the  Re- 
liance and  Majestic  stations. 

Dark  Cloud,  wearing  his  Hindu  turban  and  cloak,  walked 
from  his  home  to  the  studio,  a distance  of  two  blocks.  He 
attracted  the  notice  of  a woman,  who  rushed  after  him. 
Dark  Cloud  walked  through  the  studio  offices.  A few 


moments  later,  the  woman  rushed  into  the  studio  inquiring 
for  the  Hindu  and  stating  that  she  wished  to  have  her  palm 
read  by  a Hindu  priest.  She  refused  to  believe  that  Dark 
Cloud  was  an  Indian,  until  she  met  him  later  on  the  studio 
stage  and  he  told  her  that  he  was  only  a make-believe  Hindu. 

The  woman  expressed  great  disappointment,  saying  that 
for  years  she  had  been  anxious  to  have  her  palm  read  by  a 
Hindu  and  at  last  felt  that  she  had  realized  her  object. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  talk  to  Charles  Ray,  the  Kay 
Bee  lead,  he  is  so  much  in  earnest,  so  quiet  and  pleasant. 
In  reminiscing  at  the  Photoplayers  Club  one  evening  re- 
cently, Charles  was  describing  his  feelings  when  Thomas 
Ince  handed  him  his  first  contract.  He  says  it  is  the  first 
time  that  he  ever  felt  at  all  important,  but  the  feeling  soon 
wore  off  when  he  showed  it  on  the  quiet  to  an  old  timer  who 
squinted  sideways  at  it  and  said,  “Huh ! I’ve  got  a box  full 
of  them.” 


The  Majestic  Motion  Picture  Company  is  producing 
“Frenchy,”  a thrilling  drama  of  western  ranch  life  from 
the  pen  of  George  Pattullo.  Donald  Crisp  is  directing  the 
production.  Francelia  Billington,  one  of  the  prettiest  women 
on  the  screen,  is  featured  in  the  cast,  supported  by  Vester 
Pegg  and  Fred  Burns.  “Frenchy”  will  be  released  through 
the  Mutual  program. 


The  Mutunl  Weekly  has  a corps  of  trained  news  corre- 
spondents, who  are  expert  cinematographers,  to  film  the  big 
news  events  the  hour  they  occur. 

This  service  covers  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  all 
the  inhabitable  globe.  THE  MUTUAL  WEEKLY  IS  UN- 
DOUBTEDLY THE  LEADER  IN  ITS  CLASS. 

Current-News  events  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  99%  of 
tile  theatre-going  public  and  The  Mutual  Weekly  should 
liave  a place  on  every  Mutunl  program. 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 


Twenty-eight 

/— 


REEL  LIFE 


FILL  YOUR  THEATRE  AT 


HOME  SWEET  HOME  6 Reels 

The  Greatest  of  all  Pictures.  A Griffith  Masterpiece 

MEXICAN  WAR  PICTURES  — Battle  of  Torreon 

By  Special  Contract  with  General  Villa 

THE  MOUNTAIN  RAT  4 Reels 

Western  Atmosphere  Produced  in  the  West 

JOSEPH  IN  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT  4 Reels 

James  Cruze  as  Joseph.  Marguerite  Snow  as  Potiphar’s  Wife 

ZU  ZU,  THE  BAND  LEADER  2 Reels 

Keystone  Mabel  Normand 

SEEING  SOUTH  AMERICA  WITH 
COL.  ROOSEVELT 

A Wonderful  Topical  Feature.  Three  Reels 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG  5 Reels 

The  Greatest  War  Picture  Produced 


THE  DISHONORED 

MEDAL 

A Fighting  Story  of  the 
Desert 


THE  GREAT  LEAP 

Four  Reels 

With  Robert  Harron  and 
Mae  Marsh.  Most  Sensa- 
tional Feat  in  Film 


BATTLE  OF  THE 
SEXES 

Five  Reels 

A Griffith  Success  of  Tre- 
mendous Power 


THE  WRATH  OF  THE  GODS  or  The  Destruction  oi 

A Volcano  in  Action  Japanese 


Continental  Feature  Film  Corp. 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 


REEL  LIFE 


Twenty-nine 


EVERY  PERFORMANCE 


CARDINAL  RICHELIEU’S  WARD  4 Reels 

Florence  LaBadie  and  James  Cruze 

SAPHO  6 Reels 

With  Florence  Roberts 

FROU  FROU  4 Reels 

After  Augustine  Daly’s  Famous  Production.  (Produced  by  Permission) 

Featuring  Maude  Fealy 

MOTHS  4 Reels 

From  Ouida’s  Famous  Novel.  A Thanhouser  Big  Production 

RUY  BLAS 

William  Garwood  and  Francelia  Billington.  From  Victor  Hugo’s  Story 

ROBIN  HOOD  4 Reels 

Better  than  the  Opera 

LEGEND  OF  PROVENCE  4 Reels 

Tense  and  Interesting 


Herman  Lieb’s 

DOPE 

Six  Reels 

with  Laura  Nelson  Hall 


The  Floor  Above 

Four  Reels 

First  Oppenheim  story  on 
the  screen.  A Baffling 
Puzzle 


GANGSTERS 

Four  Reels 

Great  run  at  Weber’s 
Theatre,  New  York.  “A 
great  lesson  for  all.” — New 
York  American 


5AKURA-JIMA,  6 Reels  of  Wonderful  Production  by  Thos.  H.  Ince 

>tory  Japanese  Actors 

29  Union  Square,  New  York 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 


Thirty 


REEL  LIFE 


PRINCESS— PLAYERS— PERFECT 

“A  Rural  Romance” 

MURIEL  OSTRICHE 

(Youngest  of  Leading  Women) 

BOYD  MARSHALL 

and 

PRINCESS  PLAYERS 

Released  Friday , August  14th 


THE  MANY  THOUSAND  MOTIOGRAPHS 

SOLD  DURING  THE  PAST  SEVEN  YEARS  ARE  GIVING  PERFECT  SATISFACTION 
TODAY  WITH  ASTONISHINGLY  SMALL  EXPENSE  FOR  REPAIR  PARTS. 

There's  a Reason — They're  Made  of  Durable  Material 

NOT  A SINGLE  COMPOSITION  LEAD  PART  IN  THE  MACHINE 
The  1914  Model  MOTIOGRAPH  has  hardened  and  ground  star  and  cam  which  will  insure  ROCK 
STEADY  PICTURES  with  very  small  up-keep. 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  IS  USING  A MOTIOGRAPH,  he  will  put  you  on  the  right  road  to  the 
BEST  MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINE  MADE. 

Write  for  Catalogue  THE  ENTERPRISE  OPTICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  572  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Eastern  Office,  21  E.  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Western  Office,  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COOLING  VENTILATION  HEATING 


A. 48  Typhoon  MuitiDlade  Blower  has 
sixteen  blades;  ordinary  exhaust  fans 
hare  only  six.  It  Is  the  blades  of 
a fan  that  do  the  business. 


Heating  and  cooling  problem  revolutionized  by  Ty- 
phoon System. 

You  keep  cool  in  front  of  a desk  fan,  not  in  back; 
apply  this  common  sense  and  blow  the  air  into  your 
theatre. 

A Typhoon  Tubular  Air  Warmer  will  heat  and  ven- 
tilate at  the  same  time. 

The  low  price  of  effective  apparatus  will  surprise 
you.  Catalogue  RL  gives  information. 

THE  TYPHOON  FAN  CO. 

1544  Broadway  New  York  City 


-.'■•a  r 1 ■. 


Typhoon  Air  Warmer 
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Thirty-one 


The  Light  That 


Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

Established  1876. 


Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gas  furnished  In  tanks  for 
Stereoptlcon  and  Moving  Picture  Machines.  All  orders 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  filled.  Agents  for 
all  makes  of  Moving  Picture  Machines. 

SEND  FOR  TERMS. 

Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

10S  W.  4th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LISTEN  YOU 

We’ve  decided  to  give  away  one  Mutual 
Service  every  week  for  a year  each  one  to 
a different  party.  We’ll  give  you  4 weeks’ 
free  service  for  the  best  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  distribute  them.  Your  answer  must  be  in 
by  September  1st. 

NIAGARA  SLIDE  COMPANY 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


STIKWIK 

CEMENT 

This  Cement  is  prepared  especially  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  operator. 

It  is  made  up  in  one  ounce  bottles, 
with  brush  inserted  in  cork,  ready  to 
use.  Sample  bottles  to  Exchanges  on 
receipt  of  postal  card.  To  be  had 
from  most  Exchanges  or  Post 
Free,  six  bottles,  $1.00.  TO  EX- 
CHANGES! We  have  all  kinds  of 
Leader. 


News  of  the  Trade 

AMONG  the  passengers  on  the 
“President  Grant,”  which,  when 
threatened  with  capture  by  British 
war  ships,  was  called  back  to  port  by 
wireless  by  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  after  it  had  progressed  nearly 
one-third  of  its  voyage,  was  H.  Oliver 
Bodine,  Advertising  and  Sales  Man- 
ager of  the  Raw  Film  Supply  Com- 


H.  liver  Bodine 


pany,  No.  15  East  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City,  who  are  the 
sole  American  agents  for  the  Agfa 
and  Gevaert  non-flam  stocks.  Mr. 


PHOTO- 

PLAYERS 

POST  CARDS 


Over  400  different  prominent  faces,  semi-Photo- 
brown  glazed,  $3.00  per  thousand;  former  price  $4.00 
per  thousand.  Catalogue  for  the  asking  of  all  tha 
Advertising  and  Souvenir  Specialties  for  LIVE  MAN- 
AGERS. Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  To-day 
— Send  us  a post  card  or  letter  with  name  of  theatrt 
and  we  will  send  samples. 

Photographs  of  all  Mutual  Multiple  releases  10  daya 
ahead  of  release  date. 


Kraus  Mfg.  Co. 

14  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

Hand  Colored  Pictures,  Small  and  Large,  of  Prom- 
inent Association  and  Mutual  Players,  as  well  aa 
Real  Photos  of  All — Catalogue  and  Samples  Free. 


Bodine  had  planned  to  be  away  sev- 


eral  months,  making  a study  of  con- 
ditions in  Europe  and  the  methods 
used  by  the  largest  concerns  in 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  in  pro- 
ducing and  finishing. 

It  is  probable  now,  however,  that 
owing  to  the  conditions  which  have 
arisen  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Bodine 
will  postpone  his  trip  indefinitely. 
The  trip  was  originally  planned  in 
the  interests  of  the  Agfa  and  Gevaert 
non-flam  stocks,  which  are  showing  a 
remarkable  increase  in  consumption 
in  both  this  country  and  Europe.  Mr. 
Bodine’s  wide  photographic  and  op- 
tical experience  make  him  one  of  the 
leading  motion  picture  experts  in  the 
country.  

Joe  Abrahams,  head  inspector  at 
the  Nicholas  Power  factory,  is  the 
proud  father  of  handsome  twins.  By 
his  friends  it  is  said  that  they  are  to 
be  named  Cameragraph  6A  and  6B. 
Mrs.  Abrahams,  however,  may  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 


“The  Standardized” 
Theatre  Chairs 

Da  you  want  a llfe->avln| 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a space-saving 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a sanitary 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a scientifically 
built  double  • standard- 
Chair? 


We  operate  the  Largest  Ex- 
clusive Theatre  Chair  Factory  In 
the  world,  and  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  YOU. 

The  Hardesty 
Manufacturing  Ce. 

Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


FILM  SAVING  CO. 

145  W.  45th  St.  NEW  YORK 


SLIDE  MATS 

Gummed  Binding  Strips 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

HEESE  SLIDE  MAT  CO. 

1320  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cecil  Wood,  the  projection  expert 
of  the  Atsco  Company,  is  at  present 
touring  the  South  with  a widely  ad- 
vertised feature,  his  function  being 
to  see  that  only  the  best  projection 
is  furnished  throughout  the  tour.  A 
radium  gold  fibre  screen,  of  course, 
is  used,  all  other  equipment  also  be- 
ing furnished  by  the  Atsco  Company. 
Mr.  Wood  superintended  the  installa- 
tions at  the  Strand  Theater,  New 
York  City,  for  the  Atsco  Company, 
where  the  projection  of  pictures  is 
admittedly  the  finest  in  this  country, 
if  not  the  world. 


Photoplaywrights 

Have  you  failed  to  dispose  of 
your  scripts?  We  will  typewrite, 
correct  and  revise  and  place  your 
scenario  on  the  market  for  $1.00. 
Stories  put  in  scenario  form, 
$1.25.  Scenarios  criticized,  50c., 
including  plot  and  technique. 
Send  for  circular. 

Rex  Literary  Bureau 

57  STOCKTON  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

Robbed  by  a Dog-Thief! 

In  Chapter  30 
By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Released  August  10 
It  is  Margaret’s  eighteenth  birth- 
day. Her  aunt  gives  her  a $50,000 
Tiffany  cameo  necklace.  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker  is  trailed  by  a 
clever  thief  who  has  taught 
Anni,  a former  German  police  dog, 
how  to  steal.  The  entrance  of 
Anni  into  Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s 
house  is  effected  by  an  exciting 
ruse.  Then,  at  the  whistled  com- 
mand of  the  dog’s  master  from 
across  Fifth  Avenue,  Anni  steals 
the  necklace  from  under  Mar- 
garet’s pillow  and  takes  it  to  the 
real  thief. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
film  stories  ever  told.  For  the  first 
time  in  police  history  a dog  is 
shown  to  possess  the  successful 
qualities  of  a clever  thief.  The 
story  not  alone  is  crowded  with 
interest,  but  it  already  has  started 
a discussion  of-how  to  handle  this 
new  problem  of  our  civilization, 
the  police  dog  turned  thief. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

Will  be  to  your  patrons  what  their  patronage  is  to  you.  If  you  want  your  audiences  to  play  regular 
return  engagements,  book  this  greatest  of  all  film  serials. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  is  the  only  film  serial  equally  strong  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  scenario  is  written  by  IRVIN  S.  COBB,  America’s  foremost  humorist  and  mag- 
azine writer. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  is  the  only  woman  in  the  world  to  whom  a magazine  is  exclusively  dedicated. 
Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  is  the  only  magazine  in  the  world  written  exclusively  for  motion  picture  theater 
patrons. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  and  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  are  an  unbeatable  combination. 


SO  SHINES  A GOOD  DEED 

One  Reel  Drama — Released  August  12 

A stirring  story  of  a man  who  has  gone  to  the  bad,  but  in  whom  all  the  instincts  of  decency  are  by  no 
means  dead.  Through  a child  and  the  smouldering  flame  of  love  for  his  sister  this  man  is  led  to  the  light. 
The  film  is  replete  with  thrill  and  promise.  Book  it  now! 

THE  WAGON  OF  DEATH 

Two  Reel  Mountain  Drama — Released  August  15 

Did  you  ever  see  500  pounds  of  nitroglycerine  explode?  Do  you  want  to?  Of  course  you  do,  and  so 
do  your  patrons.  This  hapoens  in  “The  Wagon  of  Death,”  a wonderful  story  wonderfully  told.  Fred 
and  Robert  Burns,  Vester  Pegg  and  Billie  West  are  in  the  cast.  Another  Reliance  triumph! 


Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corp. 


STUDIOS — 29  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City. 

537  Riverdale  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller.  Two  Parts.  August  12th. 

The  Robbery  at  Pine  River.  Two  Parts.  August  19th. 

Thos.  H.  luce,  Director  General. 


KEYSTONE  COMEDIES 


Three  Comedies  a Week. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Release  Day. 

Mack  Sennett,  Director  General. 


The  Stigma.  Two  Parts.  August  14th. 

The  Winning  of  Denise.  Two  Parts.  August  21st. 

Thos.  H.  Ince,  Director  General. 


DOMINO  WINNERS 


A Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring.  Two  Parts.  August  13th. 

The  Defaulter.  Two  Parts.  August  20th. 

Thos.  H.  Ince,  Director  General. 


Photos 


8 by  10  Photos  of  players  mentioned  below  can  be  had  by  sending  to  the  Publicity  Dept.  15  cents  for 

one;  50  cents  for  sets  of  four;  $1.00  for  sets  of  eight 

Richard  Stanton 
J.  Frank  Burke 
Webster  Campbell 

Gertrude  Claire  Tsuru  Aoki 

Sessue  Hayakawa  ^°y  Laidlaw 

Walter  Edwards  Clara  Williams 

W.  S.  Hart  Jay  Hunt 

Gretchen  Lederer  Rhea  Mitchell 


Mack  Sennett 

Mabel  Normand 
Charles  Chaplin 
Roscoe  Arbuckle 
John  Keller 
Harry  G.  Keenan 
Barney  Sherry 


Thos.  H.  Ince 

Margaret  Thompson 


A set  of  8 by  10  of  “KEYSTONE  MABEL”  in  four  different  poses, 


Mildred  Harris 
Shorty  Hamilton 
Charles  Ray 
Walter  Belasco 
Frank  Borzage 
Thos.  Chatterton 
Leona  Hutton 
Enid  Markey 

50c. 
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! The  paying  factor  in  the  motion 
picture  theatre  is  the  regular  patron. 

i The  biggest,  newest,  smartest  and 
best  plan  for  pleasing  the  regular  pat- 
ron and  for  attracting  and  holding 
new  business  is  Our  Mutual  Girl 
Weekly. 

€fl  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  is  the 
only  magazine  published  exclusive- 
ly for  motion  picture  audiences.  It 
gives  the  Mutual  exhibitor  a long 
start  over  his  competitor. 

t It  costs  the  exhibitor  little  and  we 
can  tell  him  how  it  can  cost  him  less. 
Going  still  farther  we  can  tell  how 
he  can  have  it  without  cost. 

f Write  today  direct  or  order 
through  nearest  Mutual  Exchange. 


Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly 
2 9 Union  Square , New  York 
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Guide  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  353  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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BILLIE  WEST  ( Reliance ) and  One  of  Her  Favorite  Pets 


“THIS  IS  TH’  LIFE ’’-American 


Aug.  15 


1914 


Be  a Progressive 

Get  service  that  will  bring  you  new  business  and  at  the  same 
time  hold  your  old  patrons 

Every  Mail 

Brings  letters  from  EXHIBITORS,  complimenting  us  on  the 
great  work  of  our  Managing  Directors 

% 

Thos.  H.  Ince  and  Mack  Sennett 

And  stating  that  their  receipts  take  a decided  jump  the  days 

that  they  run 
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Mack  Sennett 

Mabel  Normand 
Charles  Chaplin 
Roscoe  Arbuckle 
John  Keller 
Harry  G.  Keenan 
Ramey  Sherry 


Richard  Stanton 
J.  Frank  Burke 
Webster  Campbell 
Gertrude  Claire 
Sessue  Hayakawa 
Walter  Edwards 
W.  S.  Hart 
Cretchen  Lederer 


Thos.  H.  Ince 

Margaret  Thompson 
Tsuru  Aoki 
Roy  Laidlaw 
Clara  Williams 
Jay  Hunt 
Rhea  Mitchell 


Mildred  Harris 
Shorty  Hamilton 
Charles  Ray 
Walter  Belasco 
Frank  Borzage 
Thos.  Chatterton 
Leona  Hutton 
Enid  Markey 


A set  of  8 by  10  of  “KEYSTONE  MABEL”  in  four  different  poses,  50c. 
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One 


FLYING  ‘A'  FEATURE  FILMS 


An  absorbing  two-part  drama  exploiting  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization. Dramatic  interest  drifts  from  pathos  to  comedy  in  an 
even,  tenor. 

One,  Three  and  Six  Sheet  Posters,  Photos,  Slides  and  Heralds. 
Featuring  ED  COXEN  and  CHARLOTTE  BURTON. 

Under  direction  of  Henry  Otto 

Release  Monday,  August  24,  1914 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

Featuring  MARGARITA  FISCHER  and  HARRY  POLLARD 

“The  Silence  of  John  Gordon” 

Romance  in  a Minister’s  Life 

On^  and  Three  Sheet  Lithos  Release  Tues.,  Aug.  18,  1914 

NEXT  WEEK 

“SUSIE'S  NEW  SHOES’H 


♦ 


“Lodging  for  the  Night” 

A Thrilling  Tale  of  the  Hills 

Under  direction  of  Thos.  Ricketts  Release  Wednesday,  Aug.  26,  1914 

“The  Song  of  the  Sea  Shell” 

Vivid  and  Impressive — Strong  in  Imaginative  Power  Release  Friday,  Aug.  28,  1914 


Two 
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THE  MAJESTIC  MOTION  PICTURE  CO. 


Releases  for  its  Two  Part  Feature 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  30 


FRENCHY 

A thrilling  Western  character  comedy  drama  adapted 
from  George  Pattullo’s  short  story  of  the  same  name 


DOROTHY  GISH 


The  regular  Majestic  one  reel  release  for 
Tuesday,  August  25 

GRANNY 

Featuring  the  inimitable  favorite 

Dorothy  Gish 

The  Komic  release  for  August  23 

A Physical  Culture  Romance 

introduces  for  the  first  time  in  pictures 

MARGARET  EDWARDES 

who  has  been  pronounced  the  most  perfect  example  of 
physical  development  in  the  world. 


THE  MAJESTIC  GUIDE  FOR  EXHIBITORS 

(In  which  we  try  to  tell  only  the  truth  about  all  Majestic  releases) 

THE  INNER  CONSCIENCE  (1  reel).  Release  date,  Tuesday,  August  18 — An  interesting 
drama  of  fisher  folk  fairly  well  produced,  with  beautiful  sea  shore  backgrounds. 

A LESSON  IN  MECHANICS  (1  reel).  Release  date,  Friday,  August  21 — Another  pleasing 
comedy  drama  with  Robert  Harron  and  Dorothy  Gish  as  young  sweethearts. 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  ROEBUCK  (2  reels).  Release  date,  Sunday,  August  23 — An  interest- 
ing society  drama  featuring  Blanche  Sweet  in  an  attractive  part.  Photo  drama  adapted  from 
short  story  in  Smart  Set  Magazine. 

GRANNY  (1  reel).  Release  date,  Tuesday,  August  25 — A picture  of  pathos  and  humor  with 
Dorothy  Gish  in  the  leading  part. 

FRENCHY  (2  reels).  Release  date,  Sunday,  August  30 — A George  Pattullo  feature  of  which 
we  can  tell  you  more  next  week. 


Majestic  Motion  Picture  Co. 


STUDIO:  4500  Sunset  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BUSINESS  OFFICES:  29  Union  Sq., 
New  York  City. 
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OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 
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Is  the  personal  friend  of  your  box  office. 


It  gives  the  casual  visitor  a reason  for  a 
permanent  interest  in  your  theatre. 


Many  exhibitors  distribute  it  to  patrons 
as  they  leave  the  auditorium  knowing 
that  it  will  bring  them  back. 


Its  fashions  are  ninety  days  ahead  of  the 
release  dates  of  the  modistes,  and  women 
appreciate  that  sort  of  information. 
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Consult  your  nearest  exchange  or  write 
direct.  We  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
distribute  this  Magazine  each  week  free 
to  your  patrons  and  without  cost  to  you. 


Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly 


29  Union  Square,  New  York 


Four 
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Marguerite  Snow  (Countess  Olga) 


Have  You 
Watched  Her  ? 

The  Countess  Olga,  smilingly  insinuating,  direct- 
ing the  machinations  of  “The  Black  Hundred,” 
portrays  with  unusual  vividness  the  cruelty  of 
woman  to  woman. 


By  HAROLD  MAC  GRATH 

(Scenario  by  Lloyd  Lonergan) 


Thnnhouser's  Million  Dollar  Motion  Picture  Production 


FLORENCE  LA  BADIE’S  LEAP 
OF  DEATH 

THE  AUTO’S  PLUNGE 
THE  EXPLODING  BOAT 
THE  FIRE  AT  SEA 


Remember  $10,000  will  be  paid  for  the  best  100- 
word  solution  of  The  Million  Dollar  Mystery. 


Two-reel  Episodes  of  The  Million  Dollar 

Mystery  are  now  being  released  every  week.  The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery  is  an  independent  release 
and  may  be  obtained  regardless  of  the  regular  pro- 
gram being  used. 

SYNDICATE  FILM  CORPORATION 

71  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  .1C6  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 

or  Syndicate  Film  Corporation  Representative  at  Any 
Mutual  Exchange  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 


The  Thanhouser  Three-a-Week 


Tuesday,  Aug.  4 — “The  Guiding  Hand”  (2  reels). 
A marvelous  story  of  a family’s  regeneration. 
Mignon  Anderson  portraying  a blind  girl  sheds 
the  redeeming  radiance.  Morris  Foster,  Carey 
Hastings,  Arthur  Bauer  and  John  Lehnberg. 


unday,  Aug.  9— “The  Tell  Tale  Scar.’’  One  of 

hose  exceptional  stories.)  Mayre  Hall  and 
[orris  Foster  carry  the  wefrd  working  plot. 


THANHOUSER  FILM  CORPORATION,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Head  European  Offices:  Thanhouser  Thanhouser  releases  will  continue  to 

Films,  Ltd.,  London,  VV.  C.,  England  he  features  of  the  Mutual  Program 


A MAGAZINE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


MERRITT  CRAWFORD 
Editor 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 
29  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Stuyvesant  683 


HENRY  JAMES 
Business  nml  Advertising 
Manager 
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Five  Cents — $2.50  a Year 


The  Principals  in  “ The  Million  Dollar  Mystery” 


Leading  Characters  in  Great  Thanhouser  Serial  Take  Tea  for  the  Camera  Man 


It  wasn  t so  easy  to  get  them  to  pose,  either — all  for  one  picture.  But  here  they  are,  everyone  of 
them.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  Marguerite  Snow  (Countess  Olga);  James  Cruze  (Jimmy  Nor- 
ton) ; Florence  LaBadie  (Florence  Gray)  ; Lila  Chester  (Susan  Farlow)  ; and  Sidney  Bracy  (Jones, 
the  butler)  ; (foreground)  Frank  Farrington  (Braine.) 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES  AND  SUCH 


UNDER  the  heading  of  “Our  Children  and  the 
Movies,”  the  Child  Betterment  Magazine  for  July, 
publishes  a strong  editorial  on  the  subject  of  cen- 
sorship. The  editorial  is  signed  by  Dr.  G.  Frank 
Lydston,  editor  of  the  magazine,  who  makes  the  some- 
what novel  suggestion  that  what  is  needed  is  more  cen- 
sorship of  audiences  and  less  of  the  films.  He  opines 
that  some  enterprising  manager  will  yet  wake  up  and  have 
two  sorts  of  films,  one  for  adults  and  another  for  chil- 
dren, with  special  hours  for  the  exhibition  of  each.  What 
Dr.  Lydston  lays  most  stress  on,  however,  is  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  fanaticism  which,  he  points  out,  at  present 
are  the  underlying  causes  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
censorship  movement. 

“The  censorship  of  the  movies,”  he  writes,  “thus  far 
has  been  based  upon  a combination  of  prudery,  hysteria, 
desire  for  notoriety,  a mistaken  sense  of  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic, ignorance,  fanaticism,  misplaced  sentiment  and  the 
prurient  imagination  and  natural  depravity  which  impel 
some  people  to  indulge  every  opportunity  to  see,  hear, 
think  and  speak  of  suggestive  topics  under  the  pre- 
text of  so-called  “defense.”  Let  us  hope  for  a new  era 
of  censorship  dominated  by  clean,  intelligent  brains,  a 
knowledge  of  psychology  and  social  conditions  and  sin- 
cerity with  a dash  of  common  sense.  * * * * Just  a word 
regarding  “class”  censorship.  The  censors  are  very  care- 
ful to  exclude  or  materially  tone  down  prize  fights, 
shooting  scrapes,  and  acts  of  violence  in  films  designed 
for  the  cheaper  theatres.  At  a certain  prominent  theatre 
in  Chicago  is  depicted  the  most  brutal  fight  I ever  have 
seen,  on  or  off  the  stage,  and  shooting  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  bloodthirsty.  What’s  the  answer?  Are  there 
two  kinds  of  public  morals,  the  five  cent  kind  and  the 
twenty-five  cent  kind?  Does  a tendency  to  moral  de- 
pravity necessarily  lurk  in  the  pocket  containing  the 
elusive  nickel,  or  is  the  eagle  on  a two-bit  piece  a guar- 
antee of  immunity  to  contamination?  Possibly  “class” 
censorship  is  a compliment  to  the  poor  in  purse  and  a 
reflection  on  those  of  us  who  have  the  quarter.  The 
nickel  and  the  capacity  for  blushing  may  go  together, 
while  the  quarter  possibly  is  hopelessly  blase.” 


John  Noble,  director  of  Our  Mutual  Girl,  is  constantly 
in  receipt  of  letters  from  persons  anxious  to  become 
identified  in  some  fashion  with  this  very  successful  serial. 
They  are  from  people  of  high  and  low  degree,  from 
highly  educated  folk  as  well  as  the  reverse  and  are  fre- 
quently humorous  or  pathetic,  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  The  following,  which  has  not  been  altered  in  the 
slightest,  and  which  may  be  taken  either  way,  was  re- 
cently received  from  a resident  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
whose  name  or  address,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  will  not 
reprint  here: 

“Dear  sir: — Kindly  except  this  as  an  application 
for  position  at  stage  sitting  of  Photo  Plays  or  any 
vacancy  you  may  have.  Hoping  you  will  consider 
this  and  that  I may  reseive  a favoriable  reply  as  I 
am  interested  in  the  Photo  Play  business  including 
Photo  Play  writing,  and  intend  putting  Photo  Plays 
out  about  the  first  of  October  or  November  and 
would  like  to  get  in  right.  I remain,  Yours 
Obediently, ” 


We  notice  in  a contemporary,  a short  article  headed 
“Getting  Realism,”  in  which  it  is  stated  that  screen  ac- 
tors, to  assume  the  proper  expression  of  face  and  gesture, 
suited  to  the  particular  part  that  they  are  playing,  in- 
variably speak  words  that  convey  the  thought,  so  that 
the  voice,  features  and  gestures  harmonize.  That  this  is 
generally  true  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  although  there  have 
been  occasions  when  lip-readers  have  asserted  that  the 
words  the  actors  spoke  in  certain  films  were  quite  out 
of  consonance  with  the  parts  they  were  playing.  This, 
however,  is  beside  the  question.  The  point  which  we 
wished  to  make  was  that  there  are  certain  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  the  sweeping  assertion  that  film  actors  neces- 
sarily speak  in  order  to  register  correctly  the  emotion 
they  wish  to  portray  on  the  screen. 

D.  W.  Griffith,  head  director  of  the  Reliance  and  Ma- 
jestic companies  and  admittedly  the  greatest  motion  pic- 
ture director  in  the  world,  is  at  least  one  of  these  excep- 
tions to  the  statement  just  noted.  None  of  the  actors 
under  his  direction  ever  speak  his  lines,  either  in  re- 
hearsal or  while  working  before  the  camera.  Instead, 
they  think  them.  Mr.  Griffith  has  found  that  this 
method,  of  which  he  is  the  originator,  is  far  more  ef- 
fective than  the  spoken  words  in  registering  the  proper 
emotional  expression.  It  also  eliminates  all  confusion, 
enabling  each  actor  of  actress  to  concentrate  fully  upon 
the  part  to  which  he  or  she  is  assigned.  Of  course  the 
lips  of  the  players  move,  just  as  they  would  if  they  were 
speaking  their  lines,  but  their  words  are  as  inaudible  be- 
fore the  camera  as  upon  the  screen. 

D.  W.  Griffith  is  universally  recognized  as  being  the 
foremost  and  the  ablest  exponent  of  realism  in  motion 
picture  art  today.  His  latest  masterpiece,  “The  Avenging 
Conscience,”  based  on  the  immortal  story  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  “The  Tell  Tale  Heart,”  while  essentially  a study 
in  psychology,  is  a piece  of  realism,  terrible  in  its  in- 
tensity, which  has  not  its  equal  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Griffith  has  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  to 
get  the  most  realistic  effects  on  the  screen  the  mind  of 
the  actor,  not  the  lips,  should  mirror  the  emotion,  which 
it  is  wished  to  portray.  It  is  the  mind  which  controls  the 
features  and  gestures  of  everyone  and  true  realism  may 
best  be  obtained  by  thoughts,  not  mere  parrot-like  words. 


The  “Thanhouser  Eight,”  the  only  expert  rowing  crew 
in  the  moving  picture  industry,  were  “among  those 
present”  at  the  big  amateur  rowing  regatta,  on  August 
8,  in  Philadelphia.  Every  large- athletic  association  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  participated  in  the  regatta. 
The  “Thanhouser  crew”  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  by 
Carroll  Fleming,  former  producing  director  at  the  New 
York  Hippodrome  and  now  director  at  the  New  Rochelle 
studio.  Those  comprising  the  crew  are:  Irving  Cum- 

mings, William  Noel,  Tootes  Brady,  William  Carroll, 
Clayton  Cole,  Frank  Murphy,  Charles  Howe,  Robert 
Marchange,  John  Cox  Wain,  George  Sullivan,  substitute. 
Tootes  Brady  is  the  holder  of  several  national  records. 


The  Song  of  the  Mutual  Movies,  by  Mark  Russell,  which 
will  be  found  on  page  twenty-three  of  this  issue  of  Reel 
Life,  possesses  possibilities  for  the  Mutual  exhibitor  every- 
where. Why  not  tear  the  page  out,  frame  it,  and  give' 
it  a prominent  place  in  your  lobby  ? 
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Clever  Comedy  and  Striding  Realism  in  American-Beauty  Films 


(1)  Kathie  Fischer,  Harry  Pollard,  and  Joseph  Harris,  and  (5)  Harry  Pollard  and  Margarita  Fischer  in  “The  Silence  of  Jo>hn 
Gordon.”  (2)  Charlotte  Burton  and  Josephine  Ditt  and  (3)  Charlotte  Burton  and  Ed  Coxen  in  “Lodging  For  the  Night.”  (4)  Josephine 
Ditt,  George  Field,  John  Steppling,  Charlotte  Burton  and  Edith  Borella,  (7)  Ed  Coxen  and  Charlotte  Burton  and  (8)  Edith  Borella, 
George  Field  and  Charlotte  Burton  in  “This  Is  th’  Life.”  (6)  Ed  Coxen  and  Charlotte  Burton  in  “The  Song  of  the  Sea  Shell.” 


Eight 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


WITH  all  Europe  ablaze  in  the  greatest  war  of 
which  history  has  any  record,  the  news  film, 
which  shows  the  progress  of  events  exactly  as 
they  happen,  assumes  almost  overnight  an  importance 
long  prophesied  for  it,  but  which  until  now  even  the  most 
sanguine  imagination  deemed  was  still  a fact  of  the  far 
future.  The  modern  engines  of  war  with  their  terrible 
destructive  powers,  as  yet  almost  untried,  the  thrilling 
battles  of  the  air,  land  and  sea,  will  now  be  made  captive 
for  the  screen.  Everywhere  there  is  the  tensest  interest 
in  the  struggle  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  th'is  interest  will 
grow  still  more  acute  as  the  days  go  by.  The  Mutual  Week- 
ly, with  its  scores  of  correspondents  in  every  section  of 
Europe,  will  present  each  week  the  most  up-to-date  pic- 
tures of  events  in  the  war  zone  which  can  be  obtained 
anywhere.  To  do  this  effectively  will  require  endless 
expense,  the  overcoming  of  countless  obstacles  and  delays, 
but  nothing  will  be  left  undone  which  will  give  to  the 
American  public  the  earliest  view  possible  of  the  history- 
making scenes  which  are  daily  taking  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Exhibitors  would  do  well  to  plage  their  orders 
for  the  Mutual  Weekly  at  once,  for  the  demand  for  this 
service,  already  grown  exceedingly  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  promises  to  be  far  greater. 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

(Chapter  32) 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Aug.  24,  1914 

MR.  COBB  is  not  only  a great  humorist,  he  also  has 
at  his  pen-point  all  the  graphic  details  of  the  de- 
tective story.  He  thoroughly  knows  New  York’s  under- 
world. and  in  Chapter  32  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  he  has  given 
us  one  of  the  most  thrilling  opportunities  for  insight 
into  the  tracing  of  a criminal,  that  has  ever  been  shown 
on  the  screen. 

The  finding  of  the  thief  who  stole  Margaret’s  cameo 
necklace  is  bound  up  with  the  honor  of  a character  whom 
we  have  grown  to  think  a great  deal  of  in  the  film,  and 
whom  Our  Mutual  Girl  has  not  been  unwilling  to  regard 
as  a possible  suitor  for  her  hand. 

So  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  mystery  begins  to  unravel, 
still  intenser  emotions  are  evoked  in  the  nature  of  the 
dramatic  situation.  Dunbar,  in  the  role  of  volunteer  de- 
tective, the  only  person  who  has  the  inside  knowledge 
which  would  lead  to  the  arrest  of  the  real  thief,  is  him- 
self under  suspicion.  The  least  misstep  will  cause  his 
arrest.  He  even  fears  that  his  efforts  to  recover  her  neck- 
lace for  Our  Mutual  Girl  may  cost  him  his  life. 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  is  trying  to  forget  her  loss  in 
shopping  tours  and  a visit  to  the  studio  of  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg.  Mrs.  Knickerbocker  is  determined  to  do 
all  she  can  to  divert  the  poor  child  in  her  trouble.  Visit- 
ing Spaulding’s  Fifth  Avenue  shop,  Margaret  is  outfitted 
in  the  very  latest  clothes  for  sporting  wear.  The  loose 
sweaters  of  soft-hued  Shetland  wool,  the  breezy  Panamas 
and  Norfolk  top  coats  are  peculiarly  becoming  to  her 
youthful  face  and  figure.  She  insists  upon  wearing  one 
of  the  costumes  to  Mr.  Flagg’s  studio,  and  although  to 
Auntie  it  seems  just  a trifle  unconventional  for  a girl  to 
appear  in  a white  serge  suit,  cut  distinctly  on  sporting 
lines,  in  the  city,  she  consents. 

Mr.  Flagg  evidently  approves  of  the  effect,  however, 


as  he  begins  a drawing  of  Margaret  the  moment  after  he 
is  introduced  to  her. 

All  this  time  Dunbar  is  spending  far  from  a happy  day. 
He  has  borrowed  the  white  satin  jewel  case  from  Mar- 
garet to  study  the  thumb  print  of  the  burglar,  and  as  he 
compares  it  with  the  print  on  a police  card  which  he  takes 
from  a locked  cabinet  in  his  rooms,  his  suspicions  are  con- 
firmed. Then  he  goes  to  the  phone  and  calls  up  a num- 
ber in  the  poor  district  on  the  lower  West  side. 

When  his  visitor  enters,  it  is  with  a shock  that  we  seem 
to  see  Dunbar,  himself,  in  duplicate.  Yet,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, there  is  an  obvious  difference.  The  thrilling  denoue- 
ment of  his  relation  to  this  mysterious  double ; how  Dunbar 
traces  him  to  his  lodgings  with  the  help  of  Anni,  the  four- 
footed  crook;  and  how  the  thief  manages  to  conceal  the 
necklace,  makes  the  thirty-second  instalment  the  most 
intensely  interesting  of  all  that  have  thus  far  been  shown. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  JOHN  GORDON— Beauty 

Aug.  18,  1914 
CAST 

John  Gordon Harry  Pollard 

Helen  Dixon Margarita  Fischer 

Deacon  Dixon Fred  Gamble 

Tom  Black Joseph  Harris 

Bud,  Helen’s  brother Kathie  Fischer 

BECAUSE  John  Gordon,  the  new  parson,  is  rather 
shiny  at  the  knees  and  elbows,  his  aristocratic 
parishioners  slight  him  on  social  occasions.  He  is  at- 
tracted to  Helen  Dixon,  the  daughter  of  the  rector.  But 
Miss  Dixon,  who  is  a spoiled  beauty,  scorns  him  and 
flaunts  her  partiality,  for  Tom  Black.  Black  is  a small 
town  disciple  of  Bacchus,  and  has  previously  been  called 
to  account  by  the  parson.  One  night  Black  and  Helen 
elope.  They  are  obliged  to  call  upon  the  parson  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.  Gordon’s  solicitude  for  the  girl 
won’t  let  him  tie  the  fatal  knot  and  a quarrel  ensues  in 
which  Black  is  worsted  and  the  parson  gets  a black  eye. 
Because  he  refuses  to  tell  how  and  where  he  came  by 
his  disfigurement  the  parson  is  dismissed  by  his  flock. 
At  the  last  moment,  the  rector  wins  a confession  from 
his  daughter,  and  hurrying  to  the  depot,  reinstates  the 
parson,  who  not  long  after  weds  the  impulsive  Miss 
Dixon.  

THE  BELLE  OF  THE  SCHOOL— Princess 

By  Philip  Lonergan 
Aug.  21,  1914 
CAST 

Mrs.  Elting Marie  Rainford 

Ralph,  her  son Boyd  Marshall 

Ruth  Graham Muriel  Ostriche 

Anna  Price Rene  Farrington 

RALPH  ELTING,  a young  civil  engineer,  falls  in 
love  with  Ruth  Graham,  the  prettiest  and  most 
popular  girl  in  his  mother’s  private  school.  Alice  Price, 
a poor  girl  who  is  given  free  board  and  tuition,  envying 
the  pretty  clothes  of  the  rich  girls,  steals  money  from  the 
principal’s  desk.  Her  guilt  is  discovered  by  Ruth  who, 
in  her  efforts  to  shield  Alice,  is  herself  caught  restoring 
the  money  and  is  expelled.  No  one  believes  in  her  in- 
nocence except  Alice  and  Ralph  Elting.  When  the  real 
culprit  at  length  confesses,  Ruth  is  exonerated. 

* ( Continued  Overleaf) 
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Two  Dramas  and  Another  “Bill”  Story  from  the  Majestic  Studios 


(1)  and  (5)  Wallace  Reid  and  Blanche  Sweet,  (8)  Mary  Alden,  Wallace  Reid,  Blanche  Sweet  and  R.  A.  Walsh  and  (9)  R.  A.  Walsh 
and  Blanche  Sweet  in  “The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck.”  (2)  Tod  Browning , “Baldy”  Belmont  and  Max  Davidson,  (3)  “iTammani/”  Young 
and  (4)  “Tammany”  Young,  Edward  Dillon  and  "Fatty”  Crame  in  “Bill  Organizes  a Union”  ( Bill  Series  No.  5).  (6)  Dorothy 

Gish  and  (7)  Robert  Harron  in  “A  Lesson  in  Mechanics.” 
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“THIS  IS  TH’  LIFE”— American 


(Two  Reels) 
Aug.  24,  1914 
CAST 

Jasper  Brown 

John,  his  son 

Joseph  Miller 

Rita,  his  daughter 

Mary  Brown 

Mrs.  Miller 


George  Field 

Ed  Coxen 

...John  Steppling 
Charlotte  Burton 

Edith  Borella 

Josephine  Ditt 


JASPER  BROWN  is  an  old-fashioned  farmer  who 
works  his  children  to  death.  His  neighbor,  Joseph 
Miller,  is  progressive  with  a happy  wife  and  daughter. 
Brown’s  son  John,  who  has  a genius  for  invention  and 
electricity,  runs  away  from  home  to  get  a scientific  edu- 
cation, but  Mary,  his  frail  daughter,  plods  on  until,  one 
day,  she  collapses,  with  serious  consequences.  An 'X-ray 
invention  of  her  brother’s  saves  her  life.  Brown  is  con- 
verted to  modern  science,  and  gives  his  blessing  to  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  Rita,  the  daughter  of  his  up-to- 
date  neighbor. 

The  story  may  be  read  in  detail  in  fiction  form  in  this 
issue  of  Reel  Life.  


CONSCIENCE— Thanhouser 

(Two  Reels) 

By  Irving  Cummings  and  Lloyd  F.  Lonergan 
Aug.  25,  1914 


CAST 

Jack  Gleason,  bank  teller 

Nell,  his  wife 

Meg,  her  old  servant 

Dr.  Wray 

Billy 

Jake,  an  aged  tramp 


...Irving  Cummings 
..Mignon  Anderson 
.Mrs.  F.  Farrington 

E.  N.  Hoyt 

Eugene  Moore,  Jr. 
Ernest  Ward 


JACK  GLEASON  is  at  his  wit’s  ends  because  the  doc- 
tor has  given  his  consumptive  wife  just  one  more 
chance,  provided  she  can  go  to  Arizona — and  he  has  no 
money  for  the  trip.  In  a reckless  moment  he  stakes  his 
life’s  savings  on  the  gaming  table — and  loses  every  cent. 
Going  home,  the  most  despondent  man  in  the  world,  he 
comes  upon  a sleeping  beggar  into  whose  hat  some  benev- 
olent soul  has  dropped  a ten  dollar  gold  piece.  Re- 
membering that  ten  is  his  lucky  number,  the  young  man 
steals  the  coin  and  rushes  back  to  the  gambling  parlor. 
Sure  enough,  his  luck  turns.  He  wins  a suit-case  full  of 
money.  But  the  weary  face  of  the  old  beggar  haunts 
him.  At  last  he  goes  in  search  of  him,  brings  him  home 
with  him,  tells  him  the  whole  story,  and  thrusting  upon 
him  the  suitcase  of  bills  sends  the  dazed  old  man  away. 
But  the  tramp  has  recognized  in  Gleason’s  wife  one  who 
gave  him  food  when  everybody  else  had  turned  him 
from  the  door.  A few  days  later  all  but  $20  of  the  money 
comes  back,  with  a note,  reading: 

“Please  take  the  rest  to  cure  the  lady,  who  had  pity  on 
an  old  hobo”.  


Granny 

Nell 

Graham  Wilkes 
Ren  Sears 


GRANNY— Majestic 

Aug.  25,  1914 


CAST 

Miss  Wilkinson 

Dorothy  Gish 

W.  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  Sears 


comes  romantically  interested  in  Nell,  much  to  Sears’ 
displeasure.  Sears  abuses  the  girl  until  she  can  stand 
it  no  longer.  She  and  Granny  are  trudging  off  by  stealth 
one  night,  when  they  overhear  a plot  to  rob  Sears.  In 
spite  of  everything,  Nell  returns  to  warn  the  boarding- 
house keeper.  Sears  repents,  and  Wilkes  winning  Nell’s 
love,  makes  a home  for  her  and  Granny. 

— 

LODGING  FOR  THE  NIGHT— American 

Aug.  26,  1914 
CAST 


Bob  Garrett Ed  Coxen 

Mara,  a girl  of  the  mountains Charlotte  Burton 

Durkey,  her  father George  Field 

Magda,  her  mother Josephine  Ditt 

Beth Edith  Borella 

Luke Pete  Clark 


BOB  GARRETT  plunges  into  the  mountain  wilds  to 
forget  the  girl  who  has  jilted  him.  There,  having 
lost  his  way,  at  dusk  he  meets  the  daughter  of  Durkey, 
an  unscrupulous  character.  Mara  takes  him  home  with 
her  for  a night’s  lodging.  Durkey  attempts  to  rob  the 
young  stranger  while  he  sleeps.  But  the  daughter,  whom 
evil  suspicions  have  made  watchful,  by  throwing  a stone 
in  at  the  window  at  the  crucial  moment  destroys  her 
father’s  aim.  In  the  struggle  which  ensues,  Durkey  is 
shot,  and  Bob  makes  his  escape.  The  mother  turns  on 
the  girl  and  drives  her  from  the  cabin.  In  her  despair, 
she  follows  the  man  whose  life  she  has  saved.  Overtaken 
by  Mara,  Bob  realizes  that  he  loves  her  and  they  go  off 
over  the  divide  together. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEA  SHELL— American 


The  Shepherd. 

Lydia 

The  Musician.. 
Lydia’s  mother 
Lydia’s  father. 


Aug.  28,  1914 
CAST 

Ed  Coxen 

r . . Charlotte  Burton 

George  Field 

Edith  Borella 

William  Vaughn 


ROY,  a shepherd,  is  in  love  with  Lydia,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a fisherman.  A great  musician  comes 
to  the  fisherman’s  cottage  for  a night’s  lodging,  and  hear- 
ing Lydia  play  upon  a seashell  with  marvellous  skill, 
urges  her  to  return  to  the  city  with  him,  puomising  to 
make  her  a wonderful  harpist  and  a fine  lady.  Roy 
dreams  that  Lydia  elopes  with  the  stranger,  that  he  fol- 
lows her  and  challenges  the  musician  to  a duel.  He 
dreams  that  he  is  stabbed  and  is  dying — when  he  wakes 
to  find  Lydia  and  the  musician  stooping  over  him,  where 
he  lies  under  a tree.  When  Lydia  hears  his  dream,  she 
cries  out  with  horror.  The  next  moment  she  is  in  the 
shepherd’s  arms.  And  the  great  musician  steals  away 
to  console  himself  with  the  song  of  the  seashell. 


THE  OLD  LOVES  BEST— Kay-Bee 

(Two  Reels) 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  Richard  V.  Spencer 
Aug.  28,  1914 
CAST 


Vera  Morris Rhea  Mitchell 

Julia  Davis Margaret  Thompson 

John  North ; Webster  Campbell 

Carter Claude  Mortinson 


NELL  and  her  grandmother  lives  in  Sears’  boarding- 
house where  the  young  girl  works  herself  to  death 
merely  for  their  board  and  keep.  Graham  Wilkes,  a 
young  man  from  the  city,  comes  to  the  place  and  be-: 


JOHN  NORTH  makes  the  mistake  of  deserting  his 
sweetheart  at  home  for  Vera  Morris,  a chorus  girl. 
Vera  lures  him  into  marriage  and  they  live  expensively 

( Continued  Overleaf ) 
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Domino,  Broncho  and  Kay  Bee  Two  Reelers,  Original  in  Conception 


| 

(1)  Margaret  Thompson  and  Webster  Campbell  in  ‘‘The  Old  Loves  Best.”  (2)  Tsuru  Aoki  and  Swallow  and  (5)  Sessue  Hayakawa  in 
“ The  Village  ’Neath  the  Sea.”  (3)  Mildred  Harris  and  Cyril  Gottlieb,  and  (6)  J.  Frank  Burke  in  “When  America  Was  Young.”  (4) 
Enid  Markey,  Charles  Ray  and  Ray  Laidlaw  in  “The  Silver  Bell.” 
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in  a city  apartment.  North  discovers  that  during  his  ab- 
sence on  business  trips,  his  wife  is  cavorting  about  the 
country  in  automobiles  with  her  old  admirers.  He  fol- 
lows her  on  one  occasion  and  is  injured  in  an  accident. 
North  is  taken  to  his  father’s  home  in  the  country  near 
by,  and  while  convalescing,  he  puts  detectives  on  Vera’s 
trail.  Meanwhile,  he  has  met  again  the  girl  who  was  his 
first  love.  He  realizes  how  he  has  spoiled  his  own  life 
and  hers.  Evidence,  however,  is  secured  against  his 
faithless  wife,  and  in  time  North  and  Julia  Davis  marry. 


BILL  ORGANIZES  A UNION— Komic 

(Chapter  Five) 

By  Paul  West 
Aug.  30,  1914 
CAST 

Bill Tammany  Young 

Mr.  Hadley Tod  Browning 

Ethel Fay  Tincher 

BILL  gets  careless  about  his  duties,  and  the  boss  ar- 
ranges a set  of  rules  for  his  observance.  Bill  and 
his  pal,  Izzy,  decide  to  right  their  wrongs  by  organizing 
a union.  They  chip  in  a nickel  apiece  and  buy  them- 
selves badges.  The  next  day  Izzy  loses  his  job  and  calls 
on  Bill  to  strike  in  his  behalf.  They  parade  through  the 
building,  demanding  that  Izzy  be  pardoned  and  taken 
back  on  pay.  The  boss  has  the  fire  department  turn  the 
hose  on  the  rebels  who  are  dragged  back  to  work  in  dis- 
grace.   

THE  MILKFED  BOY— Majestic 

By  Frank  E.  Woods 
Sept.  1,  1914 
CAST 

The  Brown  boy Paul  Willis 

His  mother Mary  Alden 

THE  Widow  Brown  has  brought  up  her  boy  to  be  a 
coward.  She  refuses  Mr.  Jones’s  offer  of  marriage 
because  he  says  that  she  is  spoiling  Johnnie,  and  because 
he  takes  the  boy  to  a moving  picture  show  where  he  gets 
boy  knowledge.  One  day  a tramp  breaks  into  the  house. 
Remembering  the  moving  picture,  Johnnie  holds  him  up 
with  a monkey  wrench.  Then  he  runs  for  Mr.  Jones. 
The  widow,  whom  the  tramp  has  cornered,  is  delivered 
just  in  time.  She  decides  that  her  suitor  is  right  about 
the  boy,  and  she  accepts  Jones  without  more  ado. 


THE  MINER’S  BABY— Reliance 

By  F.  McGrew  Willis 
Sept.  2,  1914  * 

CAST 


Jim  Mann Arthur  Mackley 

Dawson Richard  Cummings 

The  wife  Florence  Crawford 


JIM  MANN,  a miner,  is  indifferent  to  the  new  baby. 

Lucy,  his  wife,  grieves  over  it  but  does  not  know 
how  to  awaken  her  husband’s  love  for  the  child.  On  the 
next  claim  lives  a family  of  Dawsons.  The  father  is  de- 
voted to  his  youngest,  and  when  it  suddenly  sickens  and 
dies  both  he  and  his  wife  are  inconsolable.  Mrs.  Daw- 
son becomes  dangerously  ill  and  is  delirious  for  her  lost 
child.  Lucy,  learning  that  the  crisis  is  at  hand  takes  her 
own  baby  and  puts  it  in  Mrs.  Dawsons’s  arms.  Jim  Mann 
finds  the  baby  gone,  and  believing  that  his  wife  has  gone 
to  the  stage  line  to  order  provisions,  he  suspects  that 


some  tramps  who  have  been  making  trouble  about  the 
premises,  have  kidnapped  the  youngster  in  revenge.  He 
gets  his  gun  and  is  starting  after  the  tramps  when  Lucy 
returns  with  the- child.  Jim  snatches  the  baby  in  his 
arms.  


WHEN  AMERICA  WAS  YOUNG— Broncho 


(Two  Reels) 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  William  H.  Clifford 
Sept.  2,  1914 


Nan  Martin 
Mrs.  Martin 
Dan  Martin 
John  Mohl. . 
Jim  Dome. . 
Mrs.  Mohl. . 


CAST 

Mildred  Harris 

Gertrude  Claire 

Jess  Dowling 

J.  Frank  Burke 

Cyril  Gottlieb 

Fannie  Midgley 


NAN  MARTIN,  a pioneer  trapper  of  the  early  days, 
discourages  his  little  daughter  Nan’s  friendship  with 
Jim  Dome,  the  son  of  a neighbor.  Martin  and  his  wife 
are  both  obliged  to  leave  Nan  alone  one  day.  They  cau- 
tion her  to  bar  the  door  and  to  make  no  sound  should  any- 
body come  knocking  for  admittance.  Jim  Dome,  who  is 
fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Martin’s  traps,  sees  him  attacked 
by  the  Indians.  Fearing  for  Nan,  he  rushes  to  her  pro- 
tection, and  the  two  children  hide  in  a well.  Martin 
manages  to  scare  off  the  Indians  by  a clever  strategy. 
When  he  and  his  wife  return  to  the  cabin,  fearing  the 
worst,  they  are  only  too  grateful  to  Nan’s  plucky  boy 
friend.  ' 


THE  SILVER  BELL— Domino 


(Two  Reels) 
By  J.  B.  Vaughn 
Sept.  3,  1914 


CAST 

Don  Manuel 

Captain  Gometz 

Dolores 

Donna  Isabella 

Padre  Sebastian 


. . . Roy  Laidlaw 

GPharles  Ray 

..Enid  Markey 
Gertrude  Claire 
...Mr.  Dowling 


A SILVER  bell  for  the  mission  is  brought  to  Don 
Manuel  by  Captain  Gometz.  Gometz  falls  in  love 
with  Dolores,  the  Spanish  Grandee’s  daughter,  and  Don 
Manuel-  orders  him  from  the  hacienda.  The  captain  tries 
to  persuade  Dolores  to  elope  with  him.  Fearing  her 
father,  she  will  not  consent,  but  offers  no  remarkable  re- 
sistance when  her  lover  forcibly  carries  her  off.  An  out- 
law robs  the  mission  of  the  precious  bell  and  conceals  it 
in  his  den  near  where  Gometz  and  his  love  are  in  hiding. 
The  captain  overpowers  the  bandits  by  working  upon 
their  religious  superstitions,  rescues  the  bell  and  takes 
both  it  and  the  girl  back  to  the  hacienda.  Don  Manuel 
forgives  the  captain  and  agrees  to  his  marriage  with 
Dolores.  


TURNED  BACK— Reliance 

By  Russell  E.  Smith 
Sept.  4,  1914 
CAST 

George  Cantor Sam  De  Grasse 

Tom  Johnston Eugene  Pallette 

Nell Francelia  Billington 

GEORGE  CANTOR  and  Tom  Johnston  love  the  same 
girl.  Cantor  wins  her,  and  Johnston  swears  re- 
venge. George  becomes  a successful  physician,  while 
Tom  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  At  last  he  finds  himself 

( Continued  Overleaf ) 
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Two  Powerful  Reliance  Dramas  of  Distinctive  Merit 


(1)  Arthur  Mackley  and  Eugene  Pallette,  and  (2)  and  (4)  Eugene  Pallette,”  Arthur  Mackley  and  Florence  Crawford  in  “The 
Stolen  Ore.’’  (4)  and  (7)  Robert  Burns,  as  the  reporter,  (5)  Irene  Hunt,  and  (6)  F.  A.  Turner  and  Irene  Hunt  in  “ For  the  Last 
Edition.” 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


with  a wife,  a sick  baby  and  no  job.  In  despair,  he  robs 
Cantor,  gags  and  binds  him.  Though  the  phone  is  ringing 
frantically,  Johnston  will  not  allow  his  victim  to  answer 
the  case.  On  going  home,  Johnston  learns  that  his  own 
child  lies  at  death’s  door,  and  that  it  was  his  wife,  Nell, 
who  was  trying  in  vain  to  get  Dr.  Cantor  on  the  phone. 
Johnston  rushes  back  for  the  physician  who  returns  with 
"him  just  in  time  to  save  the  baby’s  life. 


IN  THE  NICK  OF  TIME— Reliance 

(Two  Reels) 

By  F.  W.  Holmes 
Sept.  5,  1914 
CAST 

Nicholson :..Vester  Pegg 

Bess  Hooker Irene  Hunt 

Superintendent Richard  Cummings 

JOHN  NICHOLSON,  a young  train  despatcher,  be- 
cause of  the  mental  strain  from  his  duties,  takes  to 
drink.  He  becomes  careless,  and  although  the  superin- 
tendent, who  is  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s,  is  disposed 
to  give  him  every  chance,  Nicholson  finally  is  discharged. 
He  goes  West,  and  on  a remote  ranch,  is  cured  of  his 
dangerous  habit.  Coming  upon  an  old  disused  railroad 
station  in  the  wilderness,  he  finds  a telegraph  instrument 
inside.  His  fondness  for  the  old  life  leads  him  to  listen 
to  the  messages  that  are  passing,  and  he  learns  that  a col- 
lision at  that  point  is  imminent.  Rushing  to  the  switch, 
Nicholson  sidetracks  the  runaway  freight,  and  the  pas- 
senger train  goes  through  in  safety.  He  then  wires  the 
despatcher  that  the  expected  wreck  has  been  prevented. 
Superintendent  Hooker  himself  receives  the  news,'  with 
Nicholson’s  signature.  The  young  man  is  recalled,  given 
a higher  position  in  the  railroad,  and  eventually  he  mar- 
ries Bess,  the  superintendent’s  daughter. 


SIERRA  JIM’S  REFORMATION— Majestic 

Sept.  8,  1914 
CAST 

Sierra  Jim Raoul  Walsh 

Tim,  pony  express  rider ....Wallace  Reid 

Polly,  his  sweetheart Gertrude  McLynn 

Jim’s  gang Eagle  Eye  and  Dark  Cloud 

Sheriff Fred  Burns 

SIERRA  JIM,  wounded  and  desperate,  flees  the  sheriff 
and  finds  refuge  in  the  cabin  of  a young  girl,  the 

sweetheart  of  the  pony  express  rider.  Later,  ignorant 

of  his  relation  to  the  girl,  Jim  succeeds  in  holding  up 
the  express  and  robbing  Tim.  When  he  discovers,  by  a 
photograph  among  his  victim’s  possessions,  that  Polly 
and  Tim  are  sweethearts,  he  forces  his  pals  to  give  back 
the  loot.  Then,  begging  from  Tim  the  picture  of  the  girl 
who  once  saved  his  life,  Sierra  Jim  rides  away  over  the 
hills.  

THE  SHERIFF’S  CHOICE— Reliance 

By  Russell  E.  Smith 
Sept.  9,  1914 
CAST 

Tom  Bell,  the  sheriff Arthur  Mackley 

His  wife Mrs.  Mackley 

Their  son John  Conway 

A WESTERN  sheriff  has  a son  who  gives  himself  up 

to  gambling,  drinking  and  stealing.  At  last  he  dis- 
appears. The  father,  unable  to  endure  the  disgrace 
among  his  friends,  goes  to  a distant  town  where  he  is 
made  sheriff.  News  is  brought  him  of  an  outlaw  who 
has  murdered  a man  in  the  hills.  The  sheriff  trails  and 
captures  the  murderer — only  to  find  that  it  is  his  own 
son.  Torn  between  duty  and  love,  he  determines  to  let 
Fate  decide.  Close  by  are  two  roads — one  leads  over  a 
perilous  cliff,  the  other  across  the  mountains  to  safety. 
He  bids  his  son  ride  on,  giving  him  five  minutes  handi- 
cap. He  sees  him  take  the  cliff  path.  Following,  he  finds 
that  the  boy’s  horse  has  lost  his  foothold,  and  later,  the 
father  discovers  his  son’s  body. 


THE  MASCOT— Komic 

By  Russell  E.  Smith 
Sept.  6,  1914 
CAST 

The  Suitor Tod  Browning 

The  Girl Fay  Tincher 

Her  father .Max  Davidson 

TOM  GAYLORD,  suitor  for  Fay’s  hand,  is  repulsed 
by  her  father  because  he  has  no  money.  Soon  after, 
a traveller  comes  to  town  with  a Hindu  image,  a mascot 
of  the  gods.  He  is  trailed  by  two  Hindu  priests  who  have 
sworn  to  kill  the  person  who  has  stolen  the  precious  idol. 
Closely  pursued,  the  traveller  throws  the  image  in  Fay’s 
father’s  window,  who,  being  a collector  of  antiques,  is 
delighted  with  his  windfall.  But  later,  when  he  finds 
that  the  priests  are  seeking  to  kill  the  possessor  of  the 
mascot,  he  is  terrified.  After  trying  vainly  to  get  the 
image  off  on  numerous  persons,  he  is  glad  to  let  a mys- 
terious Hindu  take  it  off  his  hands  in  return  for  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  and  the  promise  of  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  When  the  “Hindu”  removes  his  disguise, 
the  father  finds  that  Tom  Gaylord  has  made  capital  of 
the  mascot  scare. 


EVERY  MAN  HAS  HIS  OWN  PRICE— Reliance 

By  Will  M.  Ritchey 
Sept.  16,  1914 
LEAD 

A1  Carter Arthur  Mackley 

RALPH  PELTON,  a wealthy,  arrogant  New  Yorker, 
wins  a suit  for  title  to  a large  tract  of  land  in  the 
West.  Pauperized  by  the  legal  struggle,  the  rartchers 
and  settlers  on  the  land  are  desperate. ' When  Pelton  ar- 
rives to  review  his  new  property,  Otto  Walsh,  one  of  the 
ranchers  whom  he  has  dispossessed,  asks  his  permission 
to  move  his  house  from  the  claim.  Pelton  answers  by 
knocking  him  down.  The  New  Yorker  is  arrested  by 
Sheriff  A1  Carter  and  thrown  into  jail  while  the  enraged 
township  prepares  to  tar  and  feather  him  in  full  view  of 
the  lock-up  windows.  Pelton’s  nerve  deserts  him  and  he 
tells  Carter  to  name  his  price.  The  sheriff  at  first  re- 
fuses, but  finally  asks  the  sum  of  $10,000,  and  Pelton’s 
signature  to  a paper.  Carter  smuggles  the  prisoner  to 
the  depot.  When  the  infuriated  mob  fall  upon  the  sheriff, 
he  shows  them  a document  transferring  to  its  former 
owners  the  tract  of  land  and  $10,000  to  reimburse  the 
ranchers  for  their  litigation  expenses.  The  “bribe”  is 
approved. 
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Thanhouser-Princess  Productions  That  Are  Sure  to  Please 


(1)  Mrs.  Frank  Farrington,  Mignon  Anderson  and  Ernest  C.  Ward,  and  (8)  Irving  Cummings,  Mignon  Anderson  and  Edward  N. 
Hoyt  in  “Conscience.”  (2),  (3),  (4)  and  (5):  Featuring  Boyd  Marshall,  Muriel  Ostriche  and  Rene  Farrington  in  “The  Belle  of  the 
School.”  (6)  “Lass,’’  Leland  Benham  and  “S'hep”  and  (7)  “Lass”  (oft  bed),  Fan  Bourke,  “Shep,”  Leland  Benham  and  Virginia  Waite 
in  “A  Dog’s  Good  Deed.” 


Sixteen 
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THIS  IS  TH’  LIFE 


99 


A Two-reel  Servo- 
Humorous  American 
Drama 


Jasper  Brown 

CAST 

John,  his  son 

Joseph  Miller 

Rita,  his  daughter 

Mrs.  Miller 

Marv,  Brown’s  daughter.. 

JASPER  BROWN  had 
no  use  for  new 
fangled  notions.  His 
father  and  his  grand- 
father before  him  had 

wrested  a good  living  out  of  Pine  Crest  Farm  by  the  old 
methods,  using  plenty  of  brawn  and  leaving  the  rest  to 
Providence.  The  trouble  was,  they  had  exhausted  most  of 
their  stamina  in  the  process,  and  the  last  generation  was 
physically  weakened.  Mentally,  however,  Brown’s  children 
had  forged  ahead  the 
more  eagerly,  as  though 
to  invent  by  their  wits 
some  means  of  escape 
from  ancestral  servitude. 

Only,  Farmer  Brown 
couldn’t  see  this.  His  son 
John  early  had  developed 
a mechanical  genius 
which  irritated  his  father 
not  a little.  When  he  had 
become  absorbed  in  elec- 
tricity and  refused  to  get 
down  to  stone  picking  in 
the  old  “granite  lot,” 

Brown  made  his  young 
life  a burden.  The  result 
was,  John  ran  away  to  the 
city  to  complete  his  elec- 
trical education. 

At  about  the  same  time, 

Joseph  Miller’s  daughter, 

Rita,  went  away  to  board- 
ing school.  Brown  won- 


A  Gospel  of  Progress 
That  Took  Hard 
Driving  Home 


A Chafing  Dish  Party  at  Rita’s  Boarding  School 


dered  how  his  neighbor  could  commit  such  an  extravagance. 
He  had  taken  his  own  daughter,  Mary,  out  of  the  Academy 
to  do  her  share  of  drudgery  at  home.  Besides,  Miller  spent 
large  sums  on  his  place. 

The  truth  was,  Miller  was  as  progressive  as  Brown  was 
backward.  He  had  installed  labor-saving  machinery  both 
indoors  and  out.  He  took  the  Cornell  Agricultural  Bulletin, 
and  made  frequent  trips  to  experiment  stations  to  observe 
improved  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil.  He  knew  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  to  the  profit  of  his  family,  that  scien- 
tific farming  paid.  Mrs.  Miller,  though  a farmer’s  wife,  en- 
joyed life.  She  was  as  enthusiastic  about  the  electrical 
washing  and  ironing  devices  whch  Joseph  had  given  her 
on  their  last  wedding  anniversary  as  her  husband  was 
about  the  new  orchard  spraying  outfit.  When  she  ran  in 
for  a friendly  call  on  the  Browns,  it  made  her  heart  ache 
to  see  frail  Mary  Brown  bending  over  the  tubs  in  the  hot, 
steamy  kitchen. 

“She’ll  give  out  sudden,  one  of  these  days,”  she  told  her 
husband.  “Men  like  Jasper  Brown  ought  to  be  jailed  for 
living  back  in  the  Dark  Ages !” 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mary,  lifting  a heavy 
wash-boiler  one  day,  strained  her  back  and  fainted  dead 
away.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  her  father  recognized 
the  need  of  a telephone.  But  Rita  Miller,  who  was  back 
on  a vacation,  running  in  just  in  time,  wrent  rushing  home  to 
phone  the  village  doctor.  Then,  by  long  distance,  she  called* 


up  John  Brown  at  the 
Technical  Institute,  tell- 
ing him  to  come  at  once, 
with  a surgeon  and  his 
new  X-ray  device. 

Jasper  Brown  had  thought  less  of  his  son  than  ever  since 
he  had  heard  of  his  success  as  an  inventor.  Electrical 
meters  and  X-rays ! What  earthly  use  were  such  things  on 
a farm?  The  breach  between  them  had  widened  with 
John’s  progress.  When  the  country  doctor  arrived,  he  an- 
nounced that  Mary  had 
had  a stroke.  “Most 
likely,  she  won’t  recover,” 
he  said,  gloomily. 

The  next  twenty-four 
hours  remained  always 
the  bitterest  memory  of 
Jasper  Brown’s  life. 
His  obstinate  spirit  was 
completely  crushed.  He 
began  to  see  his  sins  as 
though  he  were  facing  his 
own  end  in  the  fate  of  his 
frail  and  lovely  daughter. 

“I  worked  her  to 
death,”  he  muttered  to 
himself.  “Worked  her 
like  a horse — till  I broke 
her  back.”  He  shud- 
dered, recoiling  from  him- 
self. 

At  noon  next  day,  John 
and  the  city  surgeon 
reached  the  farm.  John 


was  pale  and  silent.  Brown  felt  miserably  that  his  son  was 
judging  him — worse,  that  he  had  a right  to  do  so.  The 
physician  was  making  a thorough  examination  of  Mary. 
It  seemed  endless. 

“With  the  aid  of  your  son’s  X-ray  instrument,  and  by 
using  the  most  recent  scientific  appliances,”  the  specialist 
said  at  last,  “I  have  reason  to  hope  all  will  be  well.” 

The  words  sounded  to  Brown  like  an  incantation  in  a 
dream.  “X-rays!  Modern  science!”  Had  he  not  ex- 
orcised these  demons?  But  these  things,  the  great  man 
was  saying  would  save  her.” 

About  a year  later,  John  and  Rita  were  married  and 
Jasper  Brown’s  gift  to  them  was  a monument  to  his  con- 
version— a new  house,  completely  equipped  electrically,  even 
to  stove  and  cooking  utensils. 

A few  days  after  the  wedding,  Brown  took  Joseph  Miller 
for  a drive  in  his  own  electric  car.  John  had  helped  his 
father  select  the  motor  and  had  taught  the  old  man  how  to 
run  it.  As  they  rolled  comfortably  through  the  beautiful 
Ohio  countryside,  comparing  the  prosperity  of  their  gardens 
and  orchards  with  much  friendly  rivalry,  they  came 
into  view  of  the  commodious  cottage  of  the  young  couple. 

Brown  heaved  a happy  sigh.  And  as  though  no  word 
nor  deed  in  this  latter  day  could  now  shock  him  by  its 
modernity,  he  muttered. 

“This  is  th’  life!” 
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Our  Mutual  Girl  Gives  a Thumb  Print  Party 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

CAST 

Our  Mutual  Girl Norma  Phillips 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  her  aunt Maym  Kelso 

Lewis,  her  maid Jessie  Lewis 

Howard  Dunbar,  The  Man  of  Mystery Edward  Brennan 

Kid  Joseph,  Ada’s  fiance  Oscar  Nye 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  butler James  Ailing 

Dunbar’s  manservant Makoto  Inokuchi 

Anni By  Herself 

Director,  John  Noble 

Chapter  Thirty-one 

rE  left  Our  Mu- 
tual  Girl  peace- 
* ™ fully  sleep- 
ing,  while  Anni,  cleverest 
of  canine  criminals,  car- 
ried off  the  cameo  neck- 
lace. Kid  Joseph,  who 
has  appointed  himself 

“Wait,”  she  begs  her 
aunt.  “Please  don’t  send 
for  the  police  except  as  a 
last  resort.  If  I can,  I 
want  to  solve  this  mys- 
tery, myself.  Besides, 
auntie,  think  of  the  no- 
toriety!” 

guardian  of  Our  Mutual 
Girl’s  welfare,  and  is  lurking  near  the  house  at  the  time, 
sees  the  real  criminal  cast  away  the  white  satin  box  that  had 
contained  the  jewels.  Some  strange  resemblance  and,  per- 
haps, the  Kid’s  antip- 
athy to  the  Man  of 
Mystery  makes  him  be- 
lieve it  is  Dunbar,  but 
before  he  can  verify  his 
suspicions  the  man  is 
gone.  So  he  picks  up 
the  box  and  awaits  de- 
velopments. 

Strange  to  say,  Our 
Mutual  Girl  does  not 
discover  her  loss  until 
the  morning  is-  already 
well  advanced.  The 
prospect  of  what  is  in 
store  for  her  has  made 
her  forget,  temporarily, 
even  her  birthday  gift. 

By  special  appointment, 
she  and  her  aunt  were  to 
have  called  at  ten 
o’clock  upon  one  of  the 
busiest  men  in  New 
York  and  one  of  the 

most  noted — Robert  W.  Chambers,  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar novelist  in  America  and  certainly  the  most  skilful  and 
gifted  writer  of  fiction  dealing  with  society  folk. 

But  the  meeting  is  not  to  be — at  least  not  then.  While 
waiting  to  go  out  Margaret  pauses  for  just  one  more  glimpse 
at  her  precious  cameos.  A minute  or  two  later  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker  is  startled  by  an  alarmed,  horrified  outcry. 
Forgetting  the  poise  of  calmness  which  is  a part  of  her, 
the  good  lady  runs  up  the  stairs.  At  the  door  of  her  niece’s 
suite  she  meets  Margaret  all  transformed  by  distress  and 
shock. 

“My  cameos — by  beautiful  cameos — are  gone !”  wails 
Margaret  despairingly.  “What  could  have  happened?’’ 

At  that  moment  Kid  Joseph  enters.  In  his  hands  he 
carries  the  case,  which  he  has  found  outside  Margaret’s 
window.  Quickly  he  explains  how  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  first  impulse  is  to  telephone  for  the 
police,  but  Margaret  stops  her.  Even  in  the  midst  of  her 
grief  the  girl’s  sharp  eyes  have  detected  something,  which 
her  aunt  did  not  notice.  This  something  is  the  smeary  im- 
print of  a grimy  thumb — a man’s  thumb  to  judge  by  its  size 
— upon  the  white  satin  covering  of  the  rifled  jewel  case. 
Already  a plan  is  forming  within  her  nimble  brain. 


Margaret  Clears  Dunbar  of  Suspicion 


Our  Mutual  Girl,  as  we 
all  know,  is  an  unusual  type  of  girl.  When  her  active  mind 
forms  a plan  she  is  quick  to  act  upon  it.  And  her  plan  now 
is  nothing  less  than  a visit  to  Inspector  Faurot,  the  finger 

print  wizard  of  New 
York  police  head- 
quarters. 

Calling  upon  her 
friend  Madge  Travis  to 
meet  her,  Margaret 
straightway  sets  out  for 
the  great  stone  building 
which  is  in  the  center  of 
New  York’s  intricate  po- 
lice system.  Her  card 
speedily  gains  her  ad- 
mission to  the  master  of 
criminal  identification  in 
this  country,  and  he  ex- 
plains to  her  by  actual 
demonstration  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  photo- 
graphing, measuring 
and  most  important  of 
all,  printing,  classifying 
and  registering  the 
thumb  and  finger  im- 
pressions  of  law- 
breakers. He  tells  her  that  while  two  men  may  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  as  to  deceive  not  only  the  camera 
but  the  human  eye,  there  are  never  two  thumb  prints 
that  corresponds. 

Armed  with  her  newly  acquired  knowledge  and  a supply 
of  specially  prepared  ink  which  Faurot  gives  her  from  his 
store,  Our  Mutual  Girl  returns  to  her  aunt’s  home,  where 
the  agency  operative  has  already  arrived.  Dunbar  and 
Kid  Joseph,  glaring  at  each  other  across  the  drawing  room, 
are  there  also.  Without  waiting  for  Margaret  to  speak, 
Kid  Joseph  flatly  accuses  Dunbar  of  knowing  something 
about  the  robbery.  Margaret,  however,  halts  Dunbar’s, 
angry  denial. 

“I’m  going  to  give  a thumb  print  party,”  she  says.  “It’s 
a new  kind  of  party  but  I hope  you  all  will  like  it.  Besides, 
if  the  guilty  person  is  here  I can  prove  it.” 

They  all  gather  about  her,  as  with  deft  fingers,  follow- 
ing the  plan  taught  her  by  Inspector  Faurot,  she  takes  im- 
pressions of  the  right  thumb  of  each  person  present.  Hur- 
riedly she  compared  them,  one  by  one,  with  the  mark  on 
the  jewel  case.  “Just  as  I suspected,”  Margaret  said  at 
last,  as  all  wait,  breathless,  “You  all  are  above  suspicion. 
When  we  find  the  man  who  made  this  mark  upon  this 
satin  box,”  holding-  out  the  box  lid  upward,  so  that  all  may 
see  it,  “we  shall  find  the  man  who  took  my  necklace. 
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Real  Tales  About  Reel  Folk 


WHENEVER  opportunity 
offers,  Margarita 
Fischer,  leading  woman 
of  the  Beauty  films,  dances  on 
the  screen.  Everybody  who 
knows  her  well  has  noticed  this, 
but  few  realize  how  near  she 
came  to  being  a dancer  by  pro- 
fession. As  a child,  her  dream 
of  fame  and  happiness  was  to  be 
the  greatest  dancer  in  the  world 
and  this  wish  was  intensified 
when  she  saw  Mile.  Genee.  In 
every  spare  minute  she  practiced 
steps,  with  her  sister  for  audi- 
ence and  severe  critic.  She 
danced  her  way  into  the  hearts 
of  many  people  in  many  cities 
where  she  toured  with  her 
father’s  troupe  as  “Babe 
Fischer.” 

But  as  time  went  on,  she  was 
so  much  in  demand  in  drama 
and  comedy,  that  gradually  she 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  danc- 
ing between  acts.  It  was  too  ex- 
hausting for  a child.  At  four- 
teen, when  she  played  her  first 
mature  lead,  in  long  dresses, 
she  insisted  that  the  childhood 
nickname  be  put  aside,  and  that 
she  be  billed  as  “Margarita.” 

Genee,  however,  remains  her 
favorite  dancer ; and  Margarita 
to-day  must  dance  when  she  can, 
being  still  a child  of  joy  and  a follower  of  Terpsichore. 


Margarita  Fischer  As  She  Appears  In 
“The  Silence  of  John  Gordon” 

of  two  evils  human 


F.  A.  Turner  of  the  R.  & M. 
studios  is  “fathering”  big  fam- 
ilies these  days  in  the  films.  He 
says  he  is  beginning  to  lose  count 
of  all  the  pretty  daughters  he 
has  had,  while  stalwart  sons  also 
are  mounting  up  several  score. 
Mr.  Turner  is  a famous  char- 
acter lead.  For  five  years  before 
entering  the  movies,  he  was  with 
Robert  Edeson,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  “Strongheart,”  he  ap- 
peared as  Skinner,  the  sport. 
But  in  the  legitimate,  an  actor 
has  to  carry  the  same  part  for 
several  months — or  even  sever- 
al seasons — and  he  has  a hard 
time  of  it  to  prevent  his  per- 
formance from  becoming  me- 
chanical. The  beauty  of  film 
work,  according  to  Mr.  Turner, 
is  its  endless  variety.  There’s 
no  chance  to  get  in  a rut,  for 
every  day,  and  every  hour,  there 
is  something  different  to  do. 

Lately,  playing  the  role  of  the 
Carpet  Bagger  in  “The  Clans- 
man,” a new  Griffith  subject!, 
Mr.  Turner  was  obliged  to  do 
some  real  “mouthing”  of  to- 
bacco. The  tobacco  was  real, 
too — and  Mr.  Turner  was  made 
pretty  sick.  Now  he  uses 
licorice  altogether,  which  goes 
to  show  how  in  the  choice 
beings  are  seldom  agreed. 


One  of  the  unique  plays  among  recent  releases  is  “The 
Village  ’Neath  the  Sea,”  written  and  pro- 
duced by  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  William  H. 

Clifford,  of  the  New  York  Motion  Picture 
Corporation.  It  was  staged  in  the  pictur- 
esque out-of-door  studios  in  Santa  Monica 
Canyon  and  the  most  thrilling  scenes  were 
taken  at  midnight  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific. ' Indians  and  Japanese  compose  the 
cast.  The  lead  is  played  by  Tsuru  Aoki, 
whose  charm  and  dramatic  powers  have  won 
world-wide  fame  for  the  Domino,  Kay-Bee 
and  Broncho  brands.  Sessue  Hayakawa 
works  opposite  Miss  Aoki. 

The  play  is  founded  on  an  ancient  Indian 
legend  of  the  great  American  South-West. 

It  reveals  the  Indian  belief  in  immortality. 

When  Little  Fawn  the  young  bride  of  Red 
Elk  dies,  her  husband  is  inconsolable.  An 
old  woman  of  the  tribe  tells  him  of  the  vil- 
lage under  the  ocean  where  Little  Fawn 
awaits  his  coming.  The  young  Indian  brave, 
at  midnight,  throws  himself  into  the  sea. 

Swallow  plays  the  heavy  with  intense 
realism,  and  Mama  Lone  Bear  as  the  old 
seeress,  is  a character  to  be  remembered. 


At  the  Santa  Barbara  Club,  the  other  night,  when  the 
question  of  poetry  came  up,  William  Gar- 
wood of  the  American  bet  that  no  one  pres- 
ent could  compose  a rhyme  ending  with  his 
last  name.  A certain  press  agent  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  He  recited  : 

“I  feel  precisely  as  my  Pa  would, 

Who,  leaning  up  against  the  bar,  would 
Say  he  thought  the  same  as  Ma  would, 

To  wit — that  ev’ry  picture  star  should 
Aim  to  be  as  natural  as  Billy  Garwood.” 

Garwood  bought  for  all  those  present. 


F.  A.  Turner  as  the  Innkeeper  i 
“l The  Tavern  of  Tragedy” 


George  Field  and  Jack  Richardson,  the 
two  Flying  A heavies,  met  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing recently  at  an  automobile  agency.  Each 
looked  suspiciously  at  the  other  and  made  a 
dive  for  the  inner  office.  One  clutched  a roll 
of  bank-notes,  the  other  a check.  Reaching 
the  manager’s  desk,  neck  to  neck,  each  wished 
to  be  the  first  to  make  the  purchase.  After 
some  argument,  it  was  decided  to  draw  lots, 
and  Jack,  with  his  usual  luck,  won  out. 
George  muttered,  “Curses !”  and  tore  up  his 
check.  But  the  next  moment,  he  wrote  an- 
other and  proceeded  to  buy  a touring-car. 
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FRANK  FISHER  BENNETT  of  the  Reliance 
and  Majestic  Companies  stands  out  on  the 
screen  for  his  American  pitcuresque- 
ness.  He  is  one  of  the  most  captivating 
heroes  of  Western  romance  that  the 
silent  drama  has  produced.  In  his  de- 
votion to  his  work,  he  is  a serious 
artist,  and  one  who  is  doing  a real 
and  lasting  service  to  his  country. 

For  while  our  national  life  has 
brought  forth  several  distinct  types  of  men 
that  are  new  to  the  world,  and  while  our 
local  color  is  unique,  there  have  been  few 
artists  to  conserve  our  people  <and  the 
American  spirit.  Motion  pictures  which 
seek  to  reproduce  with  artistry  and  realism 
vivid  phases  of  our  development,  and  to 
create  characters  such  as  Mr.  Bennett  de- 
lineates, are  doing  much  for  the  art  of  the 
times  which  is  always  the  best  historical 
record  of  any  people. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  born  into  his  vocation. 

He  could  scarcely  have  drawn  his  first 
breatn  in  more  picturesquely  Ameri- 
can surroundings,  nor  received  his 
heritage  from  parentage  and  circum- 
stances more  romantic.  His  mother 
was  Emma  Brayman,  the  famous 
opera  singer.  After  her  romantic 
marriage,  she  and  her  husband  pros- 
pected through  the  El  Dorado  of  the 
American  West.  Their  son  was  born  on  the  trail,  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  in  a prairie  schooner,  near  Bakersfield, 
California. 

Later,  the  family  returned  East  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where 
Frank  grew  up  and  was  educated.  He  ushered  in  a local 
theatre  for  awhile,  and  felt  the  stage  beckoning  him  as  the 
only  career  for  which  he  was  intended.  Believing  that  every- 
thing depended  upon  getting  the  right  sort  of  habits  at  the 
start,  he  went  to  New  York  where  he  presented  himself  at 
Daniel  Frohman’s  dramatic  school. 

Under  Frohman  he  studied  devotedly.  He  made  his  de- 
but in  a sketch  entitled,  “The  Half  Wit,”  which  attracted 
much  favorable  comment.  Bennett  always  was  conscien- 
tiously artistic.  Another  vaudeville  skit  of  very  different 
character  was  “The  Mayor  and  the  Manicurist,”  in  which 
he  was  equally  successful. 

Bennett’s  mother  seems  always  to  have  had  genuine  in- 
sight into  his  talents  and  to  have  helped  him  in  directing 
his  abounding  energies.  It  was  she  who  first  urged  him  to 
give  serious  attention  to  motion  pictures.  Two  years  ago 
hejoined  the  Vitagraph.  For  three  months  he  drewnopay, 
but  spent  all  his  time  watching  the  players  work.  How 
much  of  method,  technique,  effect,  he  was  absorbing  during 
this  period  the  directors  at  the  studio  little  realized.  It  al- 
ways had  been  against  his  principles  to  jump  into  a strange 
game  and  learn  by  making  a bluff  at  it.  He  felt  that  the 
best  results  never  were  attained  by  any  such  blind  man 
method.  He  believed  in  assimilating  a situation,  making  a 
careful  study  of  its  possibilities,  and  when  the  time  was 
ripe,  venturing. 

After  three  months  of  merely  looking  on,  he  joined  the 
company.  In  another  three  months,  he  was  playing  leads 


Frank  Fisher  Bennett  in  Mexican  Make-up 
is  a Striking  Figure 


in  Vitagraph  productions.  The  first  photoplay  in 
which  Bennett  starred  was  “Love  Laughs  at 
Locksmiths,”  in  which  he  played  opposite 
Anita  Stewart,  then  being  featured  for  the 
first  time  in  the  company.  Six  months 
later,  the  young  actor  joined  the  Uni- 
versal, but  last  December  eagerly 
accepted  an  offer  from  the  Reliance 
brand  of  the  Mutual.  One  of  the  big 
drawing  cards  which  influenced  his 
choice  was  the  presence  of  D.  W. 
Griffith  who  had  recently  become 
premier  director  of  the  Reliance  and 
Majestic  output. 

Bennett  excels  as  a character  actor, 
though  he  is  equally  proficient  in 
comedy  roles.  Some  of  his  best  plays 
of  late  are  “For  His  Master,”  “All 
for  the  Sake  of  Kate”  and  “The  Dis- 
honored Medal.”  In  the  last  named, 
especially,  he  did  extraordinarily  fine 
work. 

In  Western  or  Mexican  make-up 
he  is  a striking  figure.  And  when  he 
gets  on  his  high-powered  motorcycle 
and  goes  streaking  through  the  streets 
of  Los  Angeles,  his  bold,  dark  sil- 
houette, in  the  big  Mexican  hat,  with 
the  gay  scarf  flung  over  one  shoulder, 
cause  many  to  turn  their  heads. 
Testifying  to  Bennett’s  versatility, 
however,  it  is  but  fair  to  dwell  upon  his  success  in  “The 
Dishonored  Medal.”  In  this  R & M masterpiece,  dealing 
with  the  semi-barbarous,  romantic  life  of  the  Algerians 
and  the  French  soldiery  in  northern  Africa,  Bennett  was 
cast  for  the  role  of  Bel  Khan,  son  of  Achmed  the  Sheik. 
As  a character  study  and  an  impersonation  of  great  no- 
bility of  soul,  the  part  is  unique  in  the  drama. 

Bel  Khan  was  reared  with  an  adopted  brother,  El 
Rabb,  child  of  the  beautiful  Zora,  deserted  by  Lieutenant 
Dubois  of  the  French  service.  The  friendship  between 
the  pure  Algerian  boy  and  the  half  breed  was  like  that 
of  David  and  Jonathan.  The  test  came  when  both  fell 
in  love  with  Anitra,  a native  girl.  She  found  her  two 
lovers  so  much  alike  and  both  so  worthy,  that  for  a time 
she  was  unafile  to  decide  between  them.  At  last  she 
gave  her  promise  to  Bel  Khan  (Frank  Bennett),  and  El 
Rabb  stepped  aside  in  favor  of  his  foster  brother. 

Meanwhile,  Dubois  had  risen  to  generalship  in  the 
French  army,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  Algiers.  There 
he  saw  and  coveted  Anitra,  as  he  had  done  Zora  before 
her.  He  ordered  the  girl  to  be  brought  to  his  tent.  But 
try  as  he  would  he  could  not  overcome  her  will,  though 
she  was  his  prisoner.  The  two  young  men,  her  accepted 
and  rejected  lovers,  heard  of  her  plight.  Together  they 
roused  the  natives  against  the  French  who  were  despoil- 
ing their  country  and  outraging  their  women.  The 
French  routed  the  Algerian  mob;  but  after  the  battle, 
Bel  Khan  and  El  Rabb,  united  to  the  last,  avenged  Anitra. 
Dubois  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  and  Bel  Khan 
delivered  his  betrothed. 

Mr.  Bennett  will  long  be  remembered  by  photoplay- 
goers for  his  vivid  portrayal  of  this  inspiring  role. 
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The  Exhibitor’s  End  of  It 


“T  M AGINATION,  if  the  average  exhibitor  but  knew  it, 
is  one  of  the  biggest  assets  a man  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture  business  can  have.” 

So  spoke  a man  recently,  who  is  constantly  brought  into 
touch  with  film  men.  And  he 
was  right.  Imagination  or  the 
lack  of  it  often  means  the  differ- 
ence between  a deficit  and  a tidy 
balance  at  the  box  office  on  Sat- 
urday night.  Yet  it  is  an  odd 
fact  that  but  few  exhibitors 
realize  that  this  is  the  case. 

With  an  active  imagination  a 
man  sees  countless  opportunities 
for  increasing  and  developing 
his  business  to  which  the  man 
who  hasn’t  this  golden  quality  is 
utterly  blind.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  course,  if  a man  has  an 
imagination  without  a commen- 
surate amount  of  business  sense 
and  experience,  he  is  apt  to  go 
too  far  in  the  other  direction.  But  on  the  whole,  even  a 
man  of  this  type  is  apt  to  have  the  best  of  it  in  the  long  run. 

For  example,  here  is  an  exhibitor  who  has  booked  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  feature.  He  has  paid  rather  more  for  it 
than  he  feels  that  he  should  afford,  but  his  public  are  de- 
manding the  best  and  he  seeks  to  give  it  to  them.  He  bills 
it  and  advertises  it  in  practically  the  same  way  that  he  does 
his  ordinary  attractions.  Along  comes  a man — perhaps  the 
representative  of  the  film  concern  from  whom  he  is  booking 
the  feature — with  an  advertising  scheme,  which  will  boost 
the  house’s  receipts  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  per  cent.  The 
exhibitor  listens  to  his  talk  with 
half  an  ear. 

“Yes,  it’s  a good  stunt  all 
right,”  he  says.  “But  I don’t 
think  it  would  do  for  my  house. 

Besides,  I figure  that  this  feature 
has  cost  me  about  all  I care  to 
put  into  it  already.” 

Being  without  imagination  he 
can  only  see  the  outlay,  not  the 
resultant  income.  Privately,  al- 
so, he  thinks  that  the  man  who 
has  made  the  suggestion  doubt- 
less has  some  ulterior  motive 
for  making  it.  At  any  rate  he 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunity  and  the  result  is  that 
he  is  often  disappointed  at  the 
disproportion  between  his  box 
office  receipts  and  the  cost  of  his 
program. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  advertis- 
ing that  imagination  counts. 

There  is  not  a single  phase  of 
house  managament  in  which  it 
is  not  an  important  factor.  A 
recent  incident,  which  came  to 
our  knowledge,  aptly  illustrates 
this  contention. 


An  old  lady  had  lost  her  purse  in  a theatre  and  it  was  not 
until  she  had  reached  the  lobby  that  she  discovered  her 
loss.  By  that  time  she  had  forgotten  just  where  she  had 
been  seated.  The  usher  to  whom  she  appealed  for  aid 

promptly  got  busy.  He  flashed 
his  light  along  the  floor  in  row 
after  row  of  seats,  but  all  in  vain. 

“I’m  sorry,  madam,”  he  said 
at  last,  “but  I’m  afraid  you’ll 
have  to  wait  until  we  clean  up 
tonight.  Let  me  have  your  ad- 
dress and  if  the  purse  is  found, 
we’ll  send  it  to  you.” 

“Oh,  dear,”  sighed  the  old 
lady,  “and  it’s  so  hot  to  walk 
home.” 

“You  shan’t  have  to  do  that,” 
replied  the  usher  quickly. 
“Here’s  carfare  and  if  you’ll  give 
me  your  phone  number  I’ll  call 
you  up  when  we  find  the  purse.” 
The  old  lady  thanked  him  pro- 
fusely and  departed.  The  purse  was  found  the  next  day, 
and  now  the  old  lady  is  a constant  patron  of  that  theatre. 

That  usher  had  an  imagination.  Without  it  he  would 
never  have  ventured  to  aid  the  patron.  Similar  occurrences 
happen  every  day  in  every  house,  but  few  managers  and 
still  fewer  ushers  have  imagination  enough  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities in  winning  the  confidence  and  regard  of  patrons. 

Reproduced  on  this  page  are  pictures  of  the  lobby 
display  of  the  Plaza  Theater,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  bill-board  advertising  used  with  tell- 
ing effect  by  the  Wonderland 
Theater,  Scranton,  Pa.  Both  are 
evidences  that  the  managers  of 
these  theaters  are  of  the  pro- 
gressive kind,  who  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity that  offers  for  increasing 
their  business.  The  Plaza  lobby 
is  a model,  in  its  way,  showing 
tastefully  and  effectively  just 
what  an  exhibitor,  using  the 
Mutual  program  exclusively, 
can  do  in  the  way  of  dignified 
yet  highly  attractive  display. 

Thomas  B.  Groves,  manager 
and  proprietor  of  the  Wonder- 
land Theater,  Scranton,  Pa.,  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitors in  the  Keystone  state. 
Twenty  billboards  in  prominent 
places  in  Scranton,  carrying 
eight  sheets  similar  to  the  sam- 
ple shown  here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why.  As  examples  of 
concrete  advertising,  depending 
entirely  for  their  pulling  power 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  sub- 
jects advertised,  they  would  be 
hard  to  beat. 


Entrance  of  the  Plaza  Theatre,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Showing  the  Effective  Lobby  Display 
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“The  Million  Dollar  Mystery ” 

\ Episode  Nine — Reels  Seventeen  and  Eighteen 


WITH  Norton  discredited  and  unable  to  see 
Florence  after  the  cleverly  staged  scene  in  the 
Countess  Olga’s  home,  the  conspirators  find  that 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a successful  consumma- 
tion of  their  schemes  has  been  removed.  Only  Jones,  the 
aged  butler, 
stands  between 
them  and  the 
capture  of  the 
girl,  whom  they 
believe  posses- 
ses the  secret  of 
the  missing 
million.  In  the 
H a r g r e aves’ 
mansion  she  is 
safe,  thanks  to 
the  many  pre- 
cautions which 
have  been  tak- 
en to  render  it 
a veritable  cita- 
del, but  out  of 

it  she  is  certain  to  be  in  con- 
stant danger.  Acting  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  Countess 
Olga,  whose  sharp  feminine  wit 
evolved  the  plan  which  had  elim- 
inated Norton — temporarily  at 
least — from  their  reckoning,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Braine,  the 
conspirators  weave  a cunning 
web  about  their  victim.  An  offi- 
cial document,  committing  Flor- 
ence to  an  insane  asylum,  is 
forged  by  one  of  the  gang. 

Armed  with  this,  it  is  planned  to 
seize  Florence  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity. 

Day  after  day  the  conspirators 
keep  a close  watch  upon  her 

'movements  but  no  favorablle  opportunity  offers,  until  a 
day  that  Florence  decides  to  go  shopping.  Once  away 
from  the  house  with  no  prptector  but  her  companion, 
Susan  Farlow,  they  feel  that  success  will  at  last  be  theirs. 

After  visiting  several  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  stores,  Flor- 
ence and  her  friend  dismiss  their  automobile  in  front  of  a 
florist’s  in  the  upper  thirties,  telling  the  chauffeur  to  pick 
them  up  later  after  luncheon.  The  conspirators,  who 
have  been  trailing  them  all  the  morning  in  a taxi  see  that 
their  chance  has  come  at  last  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
grasp  it. 

At  the  very  door  of  the  shop  Braine  and  the  other 
conspirators  seize  Florence  and  drag  her  into  their  wait- 
ing vehicle.  The  forged  commitment  papers  are  flashed 
on  a policeman,  who  wants  to  know  what  the  scuffle  is 
all  about,  a hurried  explanation  is  made  and  Florence 
fighting  desperately  to  free  herself  in  the  taxi  is  carried 
off,  before  Miss  Farlow,  who  has  entered  the  florist’s 
shop  ahead  of  her,  realizes  what  has  happened. 

When  the  car  reaches  their  headquarters,  the  con- 
spirators, after  a hurried  consultation,  decide  that  it  will 


The  Schooner  is  Sighted 


The  Rescue  Ship  Bound  Home 


Florence  i 
(Above)  Norton 


be  too  dangerous  to  keep  Florence  in  America.  Passages 
are  arranged  for  on  the  steamship  “George  Washington,” 
sailing  the  same  day,  and  Florence,  closely  guarded,  is 
taken  on  board.  The  false  commitment  papers  again 
prove  useful  to  the  plotters  and,  despite  her  pleadings, 

the  girl  is  made 
a prisoner  in 
her  cabin  with 
a coarse  female 
as  her  guard 
and  attendant. 

Once  out  of 
New  York  har- 
bor Florence  is 
allowed  more 
freedom,  al- 
though  con- 
stantly under 
the  espionage 
of  her  keeper. 
Hearing  the 
captain  say  that 
on  the  follow- 
ing night  the  ship  will  be  off  the 
New  Foundland  Banks,  she  forms 
a desperate  resolve.  It  is  nearly 
midnight,  when  Florence  making 
certain  from  the  woman’s  heavy 
breathing,  that  her  keeper  is  sleep- 
ing soundly,  noiselessly  glides  out 
of  her  cabin.  An  instant  she 
pauses  at  the  ship’s  rail,  gathering 
herself  together  for  the  supreme 
effort.  Then,  as  the  vessel  plunges 
forward  on  the  swell  of  a wave, 
she  hurls  herself  over  the  side. 

Numbed  by  the  first  shock  of 
contact  with  the  chilling  water, 
Florence  mechanically  keeps  her- 
self afloat,  watching  with  dull  eyes, 
the  great  ship  disappear  into  the 
darkness.  Suddenly,  the  realization  of  her  terrible  situa- 
tion comes  over  her  and  with  a cry,  that  is  lost  in  the 
surge  of  the  rolling  waters,  she  strikes  out  convulsively  in 
its  wake.  Her  frantic  efforts  soon  exhaust  her,  her  brain 
whirls,  a drowsiness  that  is  sweeter  than  sleep 
over  her  and  then — nothingness. 

***** 

How  long  afterward  it  is  that  a sharp-eyed  lookout 
on  a homeward  bound  fishing  schooner  glimpses  her 
drifting  form  in  the  darkness,  rescuing  her  from  a watery 
death  in  the  nick  of  time,  no  one  will  ever  know.  Least 
of  all  does  Florence.  Her  memory  is  gone  and  with  it 
even  her  powers  of  speech.  Even  among  the  kind  women 
at  the  fishing  village  where  they  take  her,  she  fails  to 
find  her  tongue.  Only  the  roar  of  the  sea  seems  to  at- 
tract, while  it  terrifies  her. 

Meanwhile  Norton  and  Jones,  distracted,  have  all  but 
given  up  hope  of  finding  a trace  of  the  missing  girl,  when 
they  read  in  the  papers  the  wireless  reports  of  a mysteri- 
ous disappearance  at  sea.  It  may  be  a clue,  but  if  a 
clue,  whither  does  it  lead?  And  despair  seizes  them. 


Brought  Ashore 
and  Jones  Find 


Clue 


creeps 
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From  Our  London  Correspondent 

. 


MAJESTIC’S  “truthful  advertising”  has  to  a certain 
extent  been  anticipated  in  this  country,  where  the 
Western  Import  Co.,  Ltd.  recently  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  listing  only  the  pick  of  their  program  in  the  trade 
papers,  giving  a strong  personal  recommendation  of  these 
films  and  inviting  a “kick”  from  any  exhibitor  who  thought 
there  had  been  misrepresentation.  How  far  the  experiment 
has  succeeded  remains  to  be  seen  but  it  is  a fact  that  the 
Britisher  is,  in  business,  in  many  ways  less  open  to  new 
ideas  than  the  American  and  more  inclined  to  suspect  some 
deep  laid  scheme  behind  a fair-seeming  proposition.  For 
which  reason  I rather  think  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
Majestic  plan  will  be  adopted  in  its  entirety  in  England. 

The  general  tone  of  advertising  here  is  blatant  and  assert- 
ive. Every  manufacturer,  almost,  shouts  that  his  goods 
are  the  best  on  earth.  There  are  notable  exceptions — firms, 
who  announce  their  films  with  some  dignity  and  reticence. 
But  a perusal  of  a typical  issue  of  a trade  paper  leaves  one 
with  the  impression  that  every  film  put  out  that  week  is  a 
headliner — either  that  or  that  Mr.  Solomon  was  very  much 
on  the  target  when  he  dilated  on  man’s  veracity.  It’s  a 
pity  the  average  advertiser  has  not  a greater  sense  of  pro- 
portion. The  loud  shout  defeats  its  own  object.  For  the 
exhibitor  knows  it  can’t  all  be  true  and  so  is  inclined  to 
discredit  the  whole. 

Now  that  the  trade  has  got  beyond  the  store  show 
stage,  it  is  hoped  its  publicity  methods  will  gradually 
approximate  to  its  new  dignity.  Majestic’s  example 
should  not  be  without  effect  in  helping  to  bring  about 
that  desirable  state  of  affairs. 

As  everybody  expected,  many  renters  are  kicking  against 
the  present  method  of  handling  exclusives.  The  practice 
of  selling  these  films  to  concerns  who  handle  “feature”  stuff 
only  is  objected  to  by  many  renters  buying  ordinary  re- 
leases regularly,  who  claim  they  should  have  first  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  the  big  things.  There  is  reason  in  the  request, 
but  it  is  largely  a matter  of  price — the  ordinary  renter  as 
much  as  the  feature  man  can  get  any  subject  he  wants  if 
he  bids  high  enough.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not 
be  a bad  idea  if  first  call  were  always  given  to  the  firms 
who  regularly  buy  a certain  amount  of  “open  market”  stuff. 
Then  the  renters  grumble  at  the  manufacturers  who  have 
started  departments  of  their  own  for  the  hire  of  exclusives. 

They  have  a grievance,  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturer 
is  transacting  business  which  would  previously  have  passed 
through  their  hands,  but  they  have  largely  themselves  to 
blame.  Most  manufacturers,  who  are  hiring  direct,  adopted 
the  plan  unwillingly  and  simply  because  they  could  not  al- 
ways find  a good  market  for  their  films  through  the  exist- 
ing" renter.  A large  proportion  of  firms  selling  films  here 
are  not  principals  but  agents  for  either  Continental  or  Amer- 
ican makers  and  their  first  duty  is  to  do  the  best  they  can 
for  the  firms  they  represent.  When  “headquarters”  de- 
mands a certain  minimum  figure  for  a feature  the  agent, 
failing  to  secure  that  price  from  a renter,  has  no  alternative 
but  to  handle  the  film  himself. 

Incidentally,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  today  as  it  was 
even  so  late  as  twelve  months  ago  to  obtain  a big  price 
even  for  a very  good  “exclusive.”  Many  multi-reels  are 
being  hired  out,  first  date,  at  very  little  more  than  first 
run  ordinary  program  price  and  the  general  method  of  the 
exclusive  exploitant  seems  to  be,  as  soon  as  he  has  safely 
got  back  his  own  outlay,  to  rent  the  film  for  practically 


any  price.  Hence  we  find  three  reel  exclusives  on  offer  at 
something  like  £4  (about  $20)  for  three  days  or  even  less. 
The  man  with  a real  good  film,  for  which  he  wants  say  «£30 
($150)  for  the  same  period  has  a hard  task  up  against 
competition  of  this  class  and  American  manufacturers'* in- 
clined, on  the  strength  of  a big  success  at  home,  to  put  a 
big  price  on  a film  for  England,  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  vast  difference  between  this  market  and  his  home  one. 

This  difficulty  is  one  of  many  which  confront  the  English 
■ film  man  and  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a 
film  in  this  country  is  only  limited  by  the  caprice  or  greed 
of  the  firm  handling  it.  A company  with  a number  of 
copies  of  an  exclusive — which  has  already  yielded  a fair 
profit  are  not  inclined  to  withdraw  them  from  circulation 
until  the  last  penny  of  extra  profit  has  been  wrung  out  of 
them.  Anything  received  from  late  bookings  is  practically 
clear  gain  and  so  the  most  ridiculously  low  figures  are  ac- 
cepted. 

It  is  a very  shortsighted  policy,  of  course — the  cheap 
film  keeps  out  other  and  higher  priced  subjects  of  the  same 
maker  as  well  as  those  of  his  competitor,  but  film  exploiters 
here  seem  at  present  inclined  to  go  for  the  immediate  profit, 
rather  than  build  for  a larger  and  more  certain  return  in 
the  future.  Things  will  probably  go  on  as  they  are,  until 
the  pinch  is  felt,  then  there  will  be  a half-hearted  revision 
of  method,  which  in  turn  will  serve  for  a period  until  fresh 
difficulties  crop  up,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Why  not  a re-organization  of  the  trade,  by  consent,  you 
ask?  Mainly  because  the  Britisher,  manufacturer,  renter 
and  exhibitor  alike,  is  constitutionally  averse  to  combinations 
and  agreements  and  is  inclined  to  smell  a trust  in  the  mild- 
est suggestion  to  regulate  competition.  Considering  the 
success  of  trade  combinations  in  America,  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  England  maintains  this  attitude.  Is  there  any 
probablity,  I wonder,  of  American  manufacturers  introduc- 
ing their  own  system  of  trading,  modified  to  suit  local  con- 
ditions and  national  susceptibilities,  into  England? 

The  step  would  require  courage,  but  some  reconstruc- 
tion on  modified  American  lines  would,  I am  convinced, 
only  need  to  be  tried,  for  a sufficient  period  to  test  its 
merits,  to  secure  the  support  of  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  each  section  of  the  English  trade. 

A decision  was  recently  given  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  this  City  which  has  a considerable  interest  for  the 
exhibitor.  A gentleman  who  had  paid  for  a seat  at  a 
cinema  show  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  requested  to 
leave  the  hall.  He  refused  and  was  forcibly  removed,  for 
which  he  received  damages  in  a minor  court.  This  deci- 
sion was  eventually  affirmed  in  the  Appeal  Court  as  al- 
ready stated,  and  the  decision  creates  a precedent  which 
will  affect  the  legitimate  and  variety  as  well  as  the  pic- 
ture theatres.  Previously,  it  appears,  the  law  was  that 
the  seat — or  rather  the  right  to  use  it — remained  the 
property  of  the  management  even  after  they  had  sold  it. 
This  is  declared  now  to  be  bad  law.  It  certainly  appears 
to  be  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  the  decision,  al- 
though against  the  trade,  hardly  seems  one  that  is  likely 
to  harm  the  exhibitor  conducting  his  business  on  rational 
lines. 
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H>ong  of  tf)e“J$lutual  Jlobtes” 

BY  MARK  RUSSELL 

VJ^^^HERE’S  a refuge  in  this  wild  old  world 

For  the  tempest-tossed  and  the  tango-whirled, 

■ Where  the  flag  of  peace  may  float  unfurled — 

V J The  haven  of  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES” ! 

From  huts  and  palaces,  towns  and  farms, 

From  business  cares,  from  war’s  alarms, 

They  flock  to  seek  those  silent  charms: 

They  move— to  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 


©ANKER,  bricklayer,  railroad  guard, 

Maiden  sweet  and  sea-dog  hard, 

Broker,  stoker  and  soulful  bard— 

They’re  all  at  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 
Deacons,  and  dudes  in  joyful  togs, 

Preachers,  and  prudes,  and  pedagogues! 

The  world  can  never  ‘go  to  the  dogs’ 

While  it  goes  to  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 


© 


HOSE  dismal  hours  when  you  have  feared 
Your  wife  for  good  had  disappeared — 

That  mystery  was  quickly  cleared : 

She  was  at  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 


If,  when  you  call,  your  lawyer’s  out, 

If  none  of  your  friends  is  ever  about, 

Don’t  worry;  because  there’s  not  a doubt 

They’ve  gone  to  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 


GHEER  up!  don’t  wear  a rueful  face! 

Why  should  you  falter  in  the  race? 

Rest  and  relief  from  the  killing  pace 

You’ll  find  at  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 
If  Jones’s  goods  decline  to  sell; 

If  guests  are  scarce  at  Smith’s  hotel, 

And  consolation’s  wanted — well! 

There’s  lots  at  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 


‘^SPIRACLE-PLAYS”  of  modern  days, 

I | J Who  can  resist  their  winning  ways? 


Wild  Western  thrills  your  eyes  amaze 

On  the  screen  of  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 
Romance’s  charm  your  bosom  feels: 

Convulsing  comedies,  Love’s  appeals, 

All  flash  for  you  through  a thousand  reels 

At  the  magic  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 


^^^HERE’S  many  a care  that  old  Time  brings, 

(J  For  Life’s  so  full  of  serious  things, 

But  there’s  a time  when  the  clock  has  wings — 

(It’s  the  Sign  of  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”!) 
No  time  for  a grouch,  no  time  for  a sigh, 

This  is  the  time  to  pass  these  by: 

And  the  one  best  way  to  “make  Time  fly” 

Is  the  way  to  the  “MUTUAL  MOVIES”! 
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Mutual  Releases 


MONDAY  — American,  Keystone, 
Reliance. 

TUESDAY — Beauty,  Thanhouser, 

Majestic 

WEDNESDAY  — American,  Bron- 
cho, Reliance. 

THURSDAY — Domino,  Keystone, 
Mutual  Weekly. 

FRIDAY — Kay-Bee,  Princess, 

American. 

SATURDAY — Keystone,  Reliance, 
Royal. 

SUNDAY — Komic,  Majestic,  Than- 
houser. 

American 

July  13 — The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust  (2) 

July  IS — Youth  and  Art 
July  20 — A Man’s  Way  (2) 

July  22 — Business  vs.  Love 
uly  27 — The  Broken  Barrier  (2) 

July  29 — Does  it  End  Right? 

July  31 — All  on  Account  of  a Jug 

Aug.  3 — At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day  (2) 

Aug.  5 — The  Widow 

Aug.  10— The  Trap  (2) 

Aug.  12 — The  Butterfly 
Aug.  17 — False  Gods  (2) 

Aug.  19 — Their  Worldly  Goods 
Aug.  24- — This  Is  th’  Life  (2) 

Aug.  26 — Lodging  for  the  Night 
Aug.  28 — The  Song  of  the  Sea  Shell 
Aug.  31 — The  Aftermath  (2) 

Sept.  2 — The  Wrong  Birds 


Apollo 


Mai.  1 — Village  School  Days 
Mar.  8 — Rafferty’s  Raffle 
Mar.  15 — Bad’s  Terrible  Match 
Mar.  22 — A Parcel  Post  Auto 
Mar.  29 — The  Battle  of  Chili  and  Bean 
Apr.  5 — Apollo  Fred  Sees  the  Point 
Apr.  12 — Some  Bull’s  Daughter 
Apr.  19 — Up  and  Down 

Apr.  26 — Apollo  Fred  Becomes  a Homeseeker 
May  3 — The  Cheese  of  Police 


Beauty 


June  16 — The  Dream  Ship 
June  23 — The  Tale  of  the  Tailor 
June  30 — Via  the  Fire  Escape 
July  7 — The  Other  Train 
July  14 — A Joke  on  Jane 
July  21 — Her  “Really”  Mother 
July  28 — A Mid-Summer  Love  Tangle 
Aug.  4 — A Suspended  Ceremony 
Aug.  11 — Suzanna’s  New  Suit 
Aug.  18 — The  Silence  of  John  Gordon 
Aug.  25 — Susie’s  New  Shoes 


Broncho 


: 10 — A Tragedy  of  the  Orient  (2) 

: 17 — The  Hour  of  Reckoning  (2) 

: 24 — Desert  Thieves  (2) 

1 —  Shorty  Gets  into  Trouble  (2) 

8 —  The  Final  Reckoning  (2) 

22 —  Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror  (2) 

29 —  The  Long  Feud  (2) 

5 —  Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid  (21 

. 12 — Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller  (2) 
19 — The  Robbery  at  Pine  River  (2) 

, 26 — The  Sheriff’s  Sister  (2) 

. 2- — When  America  Was  Young  (2) 

Domino 

: 18 — In  the  Southern  Hills  (2) 

: 25 — Frontier  Mother  (2) 

2 —  His  Hour  of  Manhood 

9 —  The  Curse  of  Humanity  (2) 

23 —  The  Defaulter  (2) 

23 — Jim  Cameron’s  Wife  (2) 

30 —  The  Curse  of  Caste  (2) 

6 —  The  Thunderbolt  (2) 

. 13— A Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring  (2) 
. 20 — The  Defaulter  (2) 

. 27 — The  Village  ’Neath  the  Sea  (2) 

:.  3— The  Silver  Bell  (2) 


Kay  Bee 

May  8 — The  Substitute  (2) 

May  15 — In  the  Cow  Country  (2) 

May  22 — A Social  Ghost  (2) 

May  29 — The  Embezzler  (2) 

June  5 — Tennessee  (2) 

June  12 — From  Out  the  Dregs  (2) 

June  19 — The  Voice  at  the  Phone  (2)  1st  part 
June  26 — The  Voice  at  the  Phone  (2)  2d  part 
July  3 — The  Heart  of  a Crook  (2) 

July  10 — The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek  (2) 

July  17— The  City  (2) 

July  24 — The  Sheriff  of  Bisbee  (2) 

July  31 — An  Eleventh  Hour  Reformation  (2) 
Aug.  7 — The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl  (2) 

Aug.  14 — The  Stigma  (2) 

Aug.  21 — The  Winning  of  Denise  (2) 

Aug.  28 — The  Old  Loves  Best  (2) 

Keystone 

May  11 — Finnegan’s  Bond 
May  14 — Down  on  the  Farm 
May  16 — Mabel’s  Nerve 
May  18 — The  Water  Dog 
May  21 — When  Reuben  Fooled  the  Bandits 


(Split  Reel) 


May  23 — Acres  of  Alfalfa 
Large  Birds 

May  25 — A Fatal  Flirtation 
May  28 — The  Alarm  (2) 

May  30 — No  release 
June  1 — The  Fatal  Mallet 
June  4 — Her  Friend  the  Bandit 
June  6 — Our  Country  Cousins 
June  8 — No  release 
June  11 — The  Knockout  (2) 

June  13 — Mabel’s  Busy  Day 
June  15 — A Gambling  Rube 
June  18 — A Missing  Bride 
June  20 — Mabel’s  Married  Life 
June  22 — The  Eavesdropper 
June  25 — Fatty  and  the  Heiress  (2) 

June  27 — No  release 
June  29 — Caught  in  Tights 
July  2 — Fatty’s  Finish 
July  4 — Love  and  Bullets 
July  6 — Row-boat  Romance 
July  11 — Love  and  Salt  Water 

World’s  Oldest  Living  Thing 

(Split  Reel) 

Komic 

June  28 — The  White  Slave  Catchers 

July  5 — Bill’s  Job 

July  12 — Wrong  all  Around 

July  19 — How  Bill  Squared  it  for  his  Boss, 

(No.  2) 

July  26 — Leave  it  to  Smiley 

Aug.  2 — Bill  Takes  a Lady  to  Lunch  (No.  3) 

Aug.  9 — Ethel’s  Teacher 

Aug.  16 — Bill  Saves  the  Day  (No.  4) 

Aug.  23 — A Physical  Culture  Romance 
Aug.  30 — Bill  Organizes  a Union  (No.  5) 
Sept.  6 — The  Mascot 


Majestic 


June  9 — Her  Birthday  Present 
June  14 — The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Bell  (2) 
June  16 — Their  First  Acquaintance 
June  21 — The  Severed  Thong  (2) 

June  23 — The  Burden 

June  26 — The  Land  of  Liberty 

June  28 — Arms  and  the  Gringo  (2) 

June  30 — Suffragette  Battle  in  Nuttyville 
July  5 — The  Angel  of  Contention  (2) 

July  7 — The  Only  Clew 
July  12 — The  City  Beautiful  (2) 

July  14 — An  Old  Derelict 
July  19 — The  Painted  Lady  (2) 

July  21 — A Red  Man’s  Heart 

July  24 — Lest  We  Forget 

July  26 — The  Mystery  of  the  Hindoo  Image 

July  28 — Down  by  the  Sounding  Sea 

Aug.  2 — Moonshine  Molly  (2) 

Aug.  4 — The  Idiot  (This  film  was  burned,  and 
has  been  remade) 

Aug.  9 — The  Tavern  of  Tragedy  (2) 

Aug.  11 — The  Saving  Flame 

Aug.  16— Her  Mother’s  Necklace  (2) 

Aug.  18 — The  Inner  Conscience 

Aug.  21 — A Lesson  in  Mechanics 

Aug.  23 — The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck  (2) 

Aug.  25 — Granny 
'Vue.  30 — Frenchv  (2) 

Sept.  1 — The  Milk  Fed  Boy 
Sept.  6 — For  Those  Unborn 
Sept.  8 — Sierra  Jim’s  Reformation 


May  14 — No.  72 
May  21 — No.  73 
May  28 — No.  74 
June  4 — No.  75 
June  11 — No.  76 
June  18 — No.  77 
June  25 — No.  78 
July  2 — No.  79 


Mutual  Weekly 


July  9 — No.  80 
July  16 — No.  81 
July  23— No.  82 
July  30— No.  83 
Aug.  6 — No.  84 
Aug.  13 — No.  85 
Aug.  20 — No.  86 
Aug.  27— No.  87 


Princess 

June  12 — The  Toy  Shop 

June  19 — The  Little  Senorita 

June  26 — Professsor  Snaigh 

July  3 — The  Decoy 

July  10 — The  Girl  of  the  Seasons 

July  17 — The  Veteran’s  Sword 

July  24 — Scenic 

July  31 — The  Target  of  Destiny 
Aug.  7 — Her  Duty 
Aug.  14 — A Rural  Romance 
Aug.  21 — The  Belle  of  the  School 
Aug.  28 — The  Keeper  of  the  Light 

Reliance 

July  13 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (26) 

July  15 — How  Izzy  Stuck  to  His  Post 
July  18 — The  Vengeance  of  Gold  (2) 

July  20 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (27) 

July  22 — Izzy  and  the  Diamond 

July  25 — The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson  (2) 

July  27 — Our-  Mutual  Girl  No.  28 

July  29 — The  Sheriff’s  Prisoner 

Aug.  1— The  Gunman  (2) 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  Has  Been  Remade) 

Aug.  3 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  29 

Aug.  5 — Izzy  and  His  Rival 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  Has  Been  Remade) 

Aug.  7 — On  the  Border 

Aug.  8 — The  Bank  Burglar’s  Fate  (2) 

Aug.  10 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  30 
Aug.  12 — So  Shines  a Good  Deed 
Aug.  15 — The  Wagon  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  17 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  31 
Aug.  19 — Izzy  Gets  the  Wrong  Bottle 
Aug.  22 — For  the  Last  Edition  (2) 

Aug.  24 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  32 

Aug.  26 — The  Stolen  Ore 

Aug.  29 — Through  the  Dark  (2) 

Aug.  31 — Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  33 
Sept.  2 — The  Miner’s  Baby 
Sept.  4 — Turned  Back 
Sept.  5 — 'In  the  Nick  of  Time  (2) 

Sept.  9 — The  Sheriff’s  Choice 

Sept.  16 — Every  Man  Has  His  Own  Price 

Royal 

July  4 — Did  She  Run 

July  11 — Mistakes  Will  Happen 

July  25 — Milling  the  Millitant 

Servants  Superseded  (Split  Reel) 
Aug.  1 — The  Baker  Street  Mystery 
Aug.  8 — Ringing  the  Changes 

Miss  Gladys’  Vacation  (Split  Reel 
Comedy) 

Aug.  15 — Cupid  Dances  a Tango 
Aug.  22 — His  Long  Lost  Friend 
Aug.  29 — A Run  for  His  Money 


Thanhouser 


June  7 — The  Scrub  Lady 
June  9 — Rivalry  (2) 

June  14 — The  Girl  Across  the  Hall 
June  16 — Remorse  (2) 

Tune  19 — The  Man  Without  Fear 
June  21 — The  Outlaw’s  Nemesis 
June  23 — For  Her  Child  (2) 

June  28 — The  Widow’s  Mite  (2) 

June  30 — The  Harlow  Handicap  (2) 
July  5 — The  Cooked  Goose 
July  7 — Deborah  (2) 

July  12 — The  Leaven  of  G*od 
July  14— The  Substitute  (2) 

July  17 — A Gentleman  For  a Day 

July  19 — Harry’s  Waterloo 

July  21 — The  Pendulum  of  Fate  (2) 

July  26 — From  Wash  to  Washington 

July  28 — The  Messenger  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  2 — The  Butterfly  Bug 

Aug.  4 — The  Guiding  Hand  (2) 

Aug.  9 — The  Telltale  Scar 

Aug.  11 — Stronger  Than  Death  (2) 

Aug.  14 — In  Peril’s  Path 

Aug.  16 — Her  Big  Brother 

Aug.  18 — McCarn  Plays  Fate  (2) 

Aug.  23 — A Dog’s  Good  Deed 
Aug.  25 — Conscience  (2) 

Aug.  30 — Arty  the  Artist 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 


Amarillo,  Texa» Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas....  304  B.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Mlon  Bldg.  Luckle  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Exchange 28  W.  Lexington  St. 

Boston,  Mass M.  F.  C.  of  Mass 1108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation....  272  Washington  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  Leeson  & Lin eham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C.. .......  Mutual  Film  Corporation....  322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  III M.  F.  C.  of  Illinois 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

H.  & H.  Film  Service  Co...  117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Clnclnnnatl,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.  Opera  Place 

Cleveland,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  106  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas.. .1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Colorado  M.  F.  C 21  Iron  Bldg. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. ......Mutual  Film  Corporation...  Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation....  97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso.  Texas M.  F.  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Evansville,  Ind M.  F.  C.  of  Indiana Keene  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation...  7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa M.  F.  C.  of  Pa 9 N.  4th  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation...  150  N.  Illinois  Street. 

Kansas  City,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo Empress  Theatre  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal ..« ... . Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  738  South  Olive  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Kallaher  Bldg. . 5th  Floor 

Milwaukee,  WIs Western  Film  Ex.  of  Mll'kee  301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn Mutual  Film  Corporation....  440-445  Temple  Court 

Montreal.  P.  Q M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  154  St  Catherine  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation....  340  Carondelet  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation....  71  West  23rd  St. 

Western  Film  Exchange 145  West  45th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla....M.  F.  C.  of  Okla 25  Hudson  St. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Exchange 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

?hiladelphla,  Pa Mutual  Film  Exchange 902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Continental  Feature  Film  Ex.  902  Filbert  St.,  3rd  Floor 

Portland,  Ore Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  389  Oak  SL 

Portland,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corporation...  410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Regina  Sask.,  Can M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah....M.  F.  C.  of  Dtah 15  McIntyre  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  162-164  Turk  SL 

Los  Angeles,  Cal M.  F.  C.  of  Canad.  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo 11  Pine  SL 

Seattle,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n  205-6  Joshua  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  W.  9th  St. 

Spokane,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Ex.  of  Mass...  179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Western  Film  Ex 10  Welting  Bldg. 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation....  405  Curry  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 329  Carrall  SL 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation....  428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Rooms  4 & 5 Register  Bldg. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Western  F.  Corp’n  of  Pa....  61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  McDermott  Ave. 

Other  Exchanges  Using  the  Mutual  Program 

Pittsburg,  Pa — — Pittsburg  Photoplay  Co 412  Ferry  St. 


Special  Productions 

NEW  MAJESTIC Sapho 

THANHOUSER  Moths 

THANHOUSER  Robin  Hood 

THANHOUSER A Legend  of  Provence 

K AY-BEE The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

KEYSTONE Z u Zu,  The  Bandleader 

THANHOUSER Frou-Frou 

MAJESTIC  Ruy  Bias 

R & M The  Great  Leap 

THANHOUSER Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

R & M The  Gangsters  of  New  York 

MUTUAL  SPEC.. Seeing  South  America  with  Roosevelt 

MUTUAL  SPECIAL Mexican  War  Pictures 

R & M ". The  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

THANHOUSER  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Ward 

R & M The  Floor  Above 

R & M The  Dishonored  Medal 

R & M The  Mountain  Rat 

R & M Home  Sweet  Hoipe 

THANHOUSER  Dope 

N.  Y.  MOTION  PICTURE The  Wrath  of  the  Gods 


Mutual  Program 

(Week  of  August  24th  to  August30th,  Inc.) 


Monday,  August  24th,  1914 
AMERICAN This  Is  th’  Life 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

RELIANCE Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  32 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Tuesday,  August  25th,  1914 
THANHOUSER Conscience 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

BEAUTY Susie’s  New  Shoes 

(Comedy  Drama) 

MAJESTIC Granny 

(Drama) 

Wednesday,  August  26th,  1914 
BRONCHO The  Sheriff’s  Sister 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

AMERICAN Lodging  For  the  Night 

(Drama) 

RELIANCE The  Stolen  Ore 

(Drama) 

Thursday,  August  27th,  1914 

DOMINO The  Village  ’Neath  the  Sea 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY No.  87 

Friday,  August  28th,  1914 
KAY  BEE ....The  Old  Loves  Best 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

PRINCESS ; The  Keeper  of  the  Light 

(Drama) 

AMERICAN The  Song  of  the  Sea  Shell 

(Drama) 

Saturday,  August  29th,  1914 

RELIANCE Through  the  Dark 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

ROYAL A Run  for  His  Money 

(Comedy) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Sunday,  August  30th,  1914 

MAJESTIC Frenchy 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KOMIC Bill  No.  5 

(Comedy) 

THANHOUSER Arty  the  Artist 

(Comedy) 


MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  85 

EUROPE  IS  NOW  ABLAZE  WITH  THE  CONFLAGRATION 
OF  WAR. 

AVIATORS  WILL  DO  TRAGIC  PART  IN  THE  GREAT 
CONFLICT. 

NEW  YORK  CROWDS  ANXIOUSLY  WATCH  BULLETIN 
BOARDS  FOR  WAR  NEWS. 

TRANS- ATLANTIC  SHIPPING  PRACTICALLY  ABAN- 
DONED ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

U.  S.  CRUISER  “TENNESSEE”  SAILS  FROM  NEW  YORK, 
WITH  $2,500,000  ABOARD,  TO  AID  WAR-CONFINED 
AMERICAN  TOURISTS. 

THE  TREASURE  SHIP,  “KRONPRINZESSIN  CECILIE,” 
LADEN  WITH  $10,600,000  GOLD  FOR  FOREIGN  BANKS, 
SEEKS  SAFETY  FROM  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  MEN  O’ 
AVAR  BY  ANCHORING  AT  BAR  HARBOR,  ME. 

CEREMONIES  AT  OPENING  OF  THE  CANAL  WHICH 
MAKES  AN  ISLAND  OF  CAPE  COD. 

MOTOR  BOAT  REGATTA  AT  LAKE  GEORGE,  N.Y Baby 

Speed  Demon  II.  wins  the  Championship  Cup. 

THREE  ATTEMPTS  TO  CROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  IN 
SMALL  BOATS  ARE  STARTED  SIMULTANEOUSLY. 

DESTRUCTIVE  FOREST  FIRE  BURNS  SEVERAL  BIG 
LUMBER  MILLS  AND  MENACES  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

BURNED  BRIDGE  CAUSES  FATAL  WRECK  NEAR  SAN 
ANTONIO,  TEXAS. — Brave  engineer  saves  passengers  by 
emergency  brakes. 
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Regular  Mutual 
Program  Features 

BRAND 

TITLE  RELEASE 

MAJESTIC 

“Frenchy”  (2) 

AUG. 

30 

RELIANCE 

“Through  the  Dark’’  (2) 

AUG. 

29 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Old  Loves  Best’’  (2) 

AUG. 

28 

DOMINO 

“The  Village  ’Neath  the  Sea”  (2).. 

AUG. 

27 

BRONCHO 

“The  Sheriff’s  Sister”  (2) 

AUG. 

26 

THANHOUSER 

“Conscience”  (2) 

AUG. 

25 

AMERICAN 

“This  Is  th'  Life”  (2) 

AUG. 

24 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck”  (2)... 

.AUG. 

23 

RELIANCE 

“For  the  Last  Edition”  (2) 

.AUG. 

22 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Winning  of  Denise”  (2) 

.AUG. 

21 

DOMINO 

“The  Defaulter”  (2) 

• AUG. 

20 

BRONCHO 

“The  Robbery  At  Pine  River”  (2). 

.AUG. 

19 

THANHOUSER 

“McCarn  Plays  Fate”  (2) 

• AUG. 

18 

AMERICAN 

“False  Gods"  (2) 

• AUG. 

17 

MAJESTIC 

“Her  Mother’s  Necklace”  (2) 

16 

RELIANCE 

“The  Wagon  of  Death”  (2) 

15 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Stigma”  (2) 

14 

DOMINO 

“A  Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring”  (2) 

AUG. 

13 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller”  (2)  AUG. 

12 

THANHOUSER 

“Stronger  Than  Death”  (2) 

.AUG. 

11 

AMERICAN 

“The  Trap”  (2) 

10 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Tavern  of  Tragedy”  (2) 

• AUG. 

9 

RELIANCE 

“The  Bank  Burglar's  Fate”  (2)... 

• AUG. 

8 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl”  (2). 

• AUG. 

7 

DOMINO 

“The  Thunderbolt”  (2) 

• AUG. 

6 

BRONCHO 

“Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid”  (2) 

.AUG. 

5 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Guiding  Hand”  (2) 

• AUG. 

4 

AMERICAN 

“At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day”  (2). 

.AUG. 

3 

MAJESTIC 

"Moonshine  Molly”  (2) 

2 

RELIANCE 

“The  Gunman”  (2) 

1 

BRONCHO 

“The  Long  Feud”  (2)  

29 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Messenger  of  Death”  (2)... 

.JULY 

28 

FLYING  A. 

“The  Broken  Barrier”  (2) 

.JULY 

27 

MAJESTIC 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Hindu  Image”  (2) 

JULY 

26 

RELIANCE 

“The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson” 

(2), 

JULY 

25 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Sheriff  of  Blspee”  (2) 

.JULY 

24 

DOMINO 

“The  Defaulter”  (2) 

23 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  and  the  Aridvllle  Terror” 

(2), 

JULY 

22 

AMERICAN 

“A  Man’s  Way”  (2) 

• JULY 

20 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Painted  Lady”  (2) 

19 

RELIANCE 

“The  Vengeance  of  Gold”  (2) 

.JULY 

18 

KAY-BEE 

“The  City”  (2) 

.JULY 

17 

DOMINO 

“Star  of  the  North  (2) 

• JULY 

16 

BRONCHO 

"Shorty  Turns  Judge”  (2) 

15 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Substitute 

14 

AMERICAN 

"The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust” 

13  ’ 

MAJESTIC 

“A  City  Beautiful”  (2) 

12 

RELIANCE 

“Blue  Pete's  Escape”  (2) 

.JULY 

11 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek”  (2).. 

.JULY 

10 

DOMINO 

“The  Curse  of  Humanity”  (2) 

■ JULY 

9 

BRONCHO 

“The  Final  Reckoning”  (2) 

8 

THANHOUSER 

“Deborah”  (2) 

■ JULY 

7 

AMERICAN 

“Cameo  of  the  Yellowstone”  (2)... 

• JULY 

6 

MAJESTIC 

“Angel  of  Contention”  (2) 

5 

RELIANCE 

“The  Weaker  Strain”  (2) 

4 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Heart  of  a Crook”  (2) 

3 

DOMINO 

“His  Hour  of  Manhood”  (2) 

2 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  Gets  Into  Trouble”  (2)... 

■ JULY 

1 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Harlow  Handicap”  (2) 

30 

AMERICAN 

“The  Little  House  In  the  Valley”  (2). JUNE 

29 

MAJESTIC 

“Arms  and  the  Gringo”  (2) 

.JUNE 

28 

RELIANCE 

“Empire  Day  In  the  Bahamas”  and 

“Bobby’s  Plot” 

.JUNE 

27 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Voice  at  the  Phone”  (2)  (2nd  part), 

JUNE 

26 

DOMINO 

“Frontier  Mother’’  (2) 

25 

BRONCHO 

“Desert  Thieves”  (2) 

24 

THANHOUSER 

“For  Her  Child”  (2) 

23 

AMERICAN 

"The  Painted  Lady’s  Child”  (2)... 

• JUNE 

22 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Severed  Thong”  (2) 

• JUNE 

21 

RELIANCE 

“The  Stolen  Code”  (2) • 

• JUNE 

20 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Voice  at  the  Phone”  (2)  (1st  part), 

JUNE 

19 

Radium  Gold 
Fibre  Screens 


WE  SAY 


“Radium  Gold  Fibre  Screens 
Saves  Your  Eyes 


and  provide  perfect  pictures” 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY:- 


“Without  a doubt  the  best  motion  picture 
screen  on  the  market.” 

The  Casino  Feature  Film  Co., 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

• “If  I had  a string  of  theatres  from  here  to 
’Frisco  all  would  have  Radium  Gold  Fibre 
Screens.  For  perfect  projection  I find  them 
unsurpassed  and  they  eliminate  all  eye  strain.” 

Amuzu  Theatre, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


“I  think  the  Radium  Gold  Fibre  Screen  is 
very  essential  to  a moving  picture  show  and  I 
don’t  see  how  people  can  get  along  without 
them.” 


Dreamland  Theatre, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


“The  Radium  Gold  Fibre  Screen  is  installed 
and  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction.” 

Brownwood  Opera  House, 
Brownwood,  Texas. 


“The  best  curtain  ever  used  is  the  Radium 
Gold  Fibre  Screen.  Everyone  that  sees  my 
pictures  comment  on  their  clearness.  Have 
used  curtain  for  over  a year.” 

The  Lyric  Theatre, 
Munising,  Michigan. 

“Have  tried  a number  of  screens  of  different 
makes  and  composition  but  since  installing  a 
Gold  Fibre  have  found  it  most  satisfactory. 
My  theatre  is  illuminated  all  the  time  and  my 
patrons  have  handed  me  all  kinds  of  flattering 
comments  regarding  the  clearness  of  the  pic- 
tures. It’s  truly  a daylight  screen.” 

Prof.  T.  Wills  Moving  Pictures, 
Calumet,  Mich. 

Send  for  our  complete  catalogue. 

Write  for  salesman  to  call. 


ATSCO,  Inc. 

218  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
and  everywhere 

Atsco  Makes  Customers — 

Not  Trades. 
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The  Light  That 


Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

Established  1876. 


Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gas  furnished  In  tanks  for 
Stereopticon  and  Moving  Picture  Machines.  All  orders 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  filled.  Agents  for 
all  makes  of  Moving  Picture  Machines. 

SEND  FOR  TERMS. 

Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

108  W.  4th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LISTEN  YOU 

We’ve  decided  to  give  away  one  Mutual 
Service  every  week  for  a year,  each  one  to 
a different  party.  We’ll  give  you  4 weeks’ 
free  service  for  the  best  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  distribute  them.  Your  answer  must  be  in 
by  September  1st. 

NIAGARA  SLIDE  COMPANY 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


STIKWIK 

CEMENT 


This  Cement  is  prepared  especially  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  operator. 
It  is  made  up  in  one  ounce  bottles, 
with  brush  inserted  in  cork,  ready  to 
use.  Sample  bottles  to  Exchanges  on 
receipt  of  postal  card.  To  be  had 
from  most  Exchanges  or  Post 
Free,  six  bottles,  $1.00.  TO  EX- 
CHANGES! We  have  all  kinds  of 
Leader. 


FILM  SAVING  CO. 


News  of  the  Trade 

THE  opening  of  the  Broadway  Rose  Gar- 
dens Theatre  and  Danse  de  Pierrette  at 
Broadway  and  Fifty-second  street,  New  York  city, 
will  inaugurate  an  experiment  in  motion  pic- 
turedom  never  before  attempted  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  this  country.  As  the  name  implies,  it 
will  be  a combination  of  de  luxe  motion  picture 
theatre,  ball  room  and  dining  garden,  and 
amid  these  beautiful  and  refined  surroundings, 
the  finest  products  of  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation  will  be  given  their  premier.  “A 
Million  Dollar  Mystery,”  which  is  to  run  in- 
definitely in  serial  form,  will  be  shown  there, 
as  will  “The  Terrors  of  the  Deep,”  which  is 
the  first  picture  to  be  filmed  under  a new 
process  by  which  photography  is  made  pos- 
sible at  the  ocean  bottom. 

Charles  J.  Hite,  president  of  the  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation,  is  head  of  this  latest  devel- 
opment of  motion  picture  enterprise,  and 
George  F.  Kerr  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  

The  American  Photo  Player  Company,  No. 
62  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City, 
report  a rushing  business  in  the  Fotoplayer, 
their  marvellous  musical  instrument,  which  has 
been  declared  to  be  an  “all  but  human  orches- 
tra.” Recently  F.  A.  Leatherman,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  sold  Fotoplayers  to  theatres  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  while  the 
Goodman  Piano  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  placed 
orders  with  the  Family  Theatre  and  the  Reel 
Theatre  of  that  city;  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Alliance,  O.,  and  with  Charles  L.  Blatz,  owner 
of  the  Ivanhoe  Theatre,  Sandusky,  O.  Testi- 
monials of  appreciation,  complimenting  the 
American  Photo  Player  Company  on  the  in- 
strument, and  giving  assurance  of  the  satisfac- 
tion it  is  giving  after  thorough  trial,  are  found 
in  nearly  every  mail. 


To  show  the  extent  to  which  some  advertis- 
ing men  will  go  to  boost  their  product  it  was 
recently  reported  that  Bill  Barry,  of  the 
Nicholas  Power  Company,  was  seen  wearing 
a bathing  suit  at  Brighton,  with  the  well- 
known  “6A”  brand  in  white  letters  across  his 
chest.  While  the  rumor  hasn’t  been  complete- 
ly confirmed,  at  least  it  is  right  in  line  with 
the  well-known  Barry  boosting  proclivities. 


The  Day  and  Night  Screen  Company  have 
just  opened  spacious  new  offices  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  World  Tower  Building,  No.  110 
West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City.  A cor- 
dial invitation  is  extended  to  all  their  friends 
and  to  exhibitors  everywhere  to  call  and  in- 
spect their  new  quarters. 


The  Keller  Printing  Company  has  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  the  pioneer  ticket  com- 
pany in  America.  It  received  the  award  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  printing  all 
the  tickets  for  that  great  exhibition,  number- 
ing many  millions.  The  concern  has  a large 
but  conservative  and  legitimate  trade  among 
established  houses  and  guarantees  correct 
numbering,  good  packing  and  promptness  in 
delivery.  Its  prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


1 45  W.  45th  St.  NEW  YORK 


METAL  SHIPPING  CASES 

Fibre  Lined,  Feather  Weight  Boxes.  Best 
Goods,  Lowest  Prices.  Booth  Cabinets, 
Reel  Containers,  Film  Reels. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

AMERICAN  ART  MFG.  CO. 

6 Mott  Street  New  York 


A Power’s  Cameragraph,  No.  6A,  has  been 
installed  in  the  Post  Exchange  at  Fort  Sher- 
man, Canal  Zone,  Isthmus  of  Panama. 


The  Broad  Street  Grammar  School  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  has  purchased  a Power’s  Camera- 
graph,  No.  6A  through  the  Allen  Feature  Film 
Corporation  of  Providence  for  use  in  educa- 
tional work.  

The  United  States  cruiser  “Prairie,”  just  be- 
fore leaving  Philadelphia  under  sealed  orders, 
purchased  a Power’s  Cameragraph  No.  6A. 


PHOTO- 
PLAYERS 

POST  CARDS 

Over  400  different  prominent  faces,  semi -Photo- 
brown glazed,  $3.00  per  thousand;  former  price  $4.00 
per  thousand.  Catalogue  for  the  asking  of  all  the 
Advertising  and  Souvenir  Specialties  for  LIVE  MAN- 
AGERS. Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  To-day 
— Send  us  a post  card  or  letter  with  name  of  theatre 
and  we  will  send  samples. 

Photographs  of  all  Mutual  Multiple  releases  10  days 
ahead  of  release  date. 

Kraus  Mfg.  Co. 

14  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

Hand  Colored  Pictures.  Small  and  Large,  of  Prom- 
inent  Association  and  Mutual  Players,  as  well  as 
Real  Photos  of  All — Catalogue  and  Samples  Free. 


“The  Standardized” 
Theatre  Chairs 


Do  you  want  a life-saving 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a space-saving 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a sanitary 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a scientifically 
built  double  • Standard- 
Chair? 


We  operate  the  largest  Ex- 
clusive Theatre  Chair  Factory  iu 
the  world,  and  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  YOU. 


The  Hardesty 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Photoplaywrights 

Have  you  failed  to  dispose  of 
your  scripts?  We  will  typewrite, 
correct  and  revise  and  place  your 
scenario  on  the  market  for  $1.00. 
Stories  put  in  scenario  form, 
•$1.25.  Scenarios  criticized,  50c., 
including  plot  and  technique. 
Send  for  circular. 

Rex  Literary  Bureau 

57  STOCKTON  ST.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Twenty-eight 


REEL  LIFE 


CONTINENTAL 


HOME  SWEET  HOME  6 Reels 


The  Greatest  of  all  Pictures 
A Griffith  Masterpiece 


MEXICAN  WAR  PICTURES  — Battle  of  Torreon 


By  Special  Contract 
with  General  Villa 


THE  MOUNTAIN  RAT  4 Reels 


Western  Atmosphere 
Produced  in  the  West 


JOSEPH  IN  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT  4 Reels 


James  Cruze  as  Joseph 
Marguerite  Snow  as  Potiphar’s  Wife 


ZU  ZU,  THE  BAND  LEADER  2 Reels 

Keystone  Mabel  Normand 


SEEING  SOUTH  AMERICA  WITH 
COL.  ROOSEVELT 


A Wonderful  Topical  Feature 
Three  Reels 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG  5 Reels 


The  Greatest  War 
Picture  Produced 


THE  DISHONORED 

MEDAL 


THE  GREAT  LEAP 


Four  Reels 


BATTLE  OF  THE 
SEXES 


A Fighting  Story  of  the 
Desert 


With  Robert  Harron  and 
Mae  Marsh.  Most  Sensa- 
tional Feat  in  Film 


Five  Reels 

A Griffith  Success  of  Tre- 
mendoiis  Power 


THE  WRATH  OF  THE  GODS  or  The  Destruction  ol 

A Volcano  in  Action  Japanese 


Continental  Feature  Film  Corp. 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 
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Twenty-nine 


FEATURES 


CARDINAL  RICHELIEU’S 


WARD  4 Reels 

Florence  LaBadie 
and  Janies  Cruze 


SAPHO  6 Reels 

With  Florence  Roberts 


FROU  FROU  4 Reels 

After  Augustine  Daly’s  Famous  Production 
(Produced  by  Permission).  Featuring  Maude  Fealy 

MOTHS  4 Reels 

From  Ouida’s  Famous  Novel 
A Thanhouser  Big  Production 

RUY  BLAS 

William  Garwood  and  Francelia  Billington 
From  Victor  Hugo’s  Story 

ROBIN  HOOD  4 Reels 

Better  than  the  Opera 


LEGEND  OF  PROVENCE  4 Reels 

Tense  and  Interesting 

Herman  Lieb’s 

DOPE 

Six  Reels 

with  Laura  Nelson  Hall 


The  Floor  Above 

Four  Reels 

First  Oppenheim  story  on 
the  screen.  A Baffling 
Puzzle 


GANGSTERS 

Four  Reels 

Great  run  at  Weber’s 
Theatre,  New  York.  “A 
great  lesson  for  all.” — New 
York  American 


SAKURA-JIMA,  6 Reels  of  Wonderful  Production  by  Thos.  H.  Ince 

Story  Japanese  Actors 

29  Union  Square,  New  York 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 


Thirty 


REEL  LIFE 


The  Exhibitor’s  Enemy— 

FRICTION 


There  is  one  sure  way  to 
reduce  this  annoyance  to  a 
minimum:  Use  the  Edison 
Kinetoscope,  Model  “D”  with 
its  hardened  tool  steel  shafts  and 
bearings,  and  recently  added 
helical  gears  of  machinery  steel, 
all  of  which  have  wear-resisting 
qualities. 

We  depend  more  on  the  ac- 
tual working  satisfaction  the  ex- 
hibitor gets  out  of  the  Edison 
Kinetoscope  than  on  the  guaran- 
tee for  one  year  which  accom- 
panies it. 

You  will  eventually  purchase 
an  Edison. 

Price  with  25-40  Ampere  Grid 
Type  Rheostat — $250.00 


<£2 


a£di 


non-* 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 

262  Lakeside  Avenue, 
Orange,  New  Jersey 


A Ruined  Film 

is  often  the  result  of  poor  developing.  Poor  print- 
ing means  a poor  picture. 

The  best  of  modern  equipment,  workmen  who  know 
their  business,  our  earnest  desire  and  determination 
to  please.mean  perfect  work  and  service  for  you. 

Developing — Printing — Titling — Perforating. 
Industrial,  Educational  and  Feature  Films. 

MANHATTAN  SLIDE  AND  FILM  CO. 

23-25  East  26th  St.,  New  York 


FREE 

STOCK  SLIDES  35c  EACH 
6 Beautifully  Colored  $1.50 

Choose  them  from  our  New 

12  Page  Catalogue 

Ask  for  it.  6c.  in  Stamps  (to  cover  postage) 
brings  a Sample  Feature  Player  Slide  Free. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  SLIDE  AND  ADV.  CO. 


KELLER 

722  Broadway 
New  York 

PIONEER  TICKET 
PRINTERS 

Medal  World’s  Fair  Chicago — Established  1869 
QUALITY 

STYLE 
PRICE 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Perfect  Numbering 
Write  for  Samples 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE 


10  Slides  plain 

$2.00 

Colored 

$ 3.00 

20  “ “ 

3.50 

«« 

5.00 

30  “ “ 

5.00 

" 

7.50 

50  “ “ 

S.00 

** 

12.50 

2 one  sheet  posters  with  each  set;  extra  posters,  10  cts.  each. 
Portrait  and  flag  slides  of  nations  involved,  colored,  25  cts.  each. 
Cash  with  order.  None  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

AJASEE  M’F’G.  COMPANY,  149  West  35th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  MAT  CO. 

149  WEST  35th  STREET  ■ NEW  YORK 

— Manufacturers  of — 

LANTERN  SLIDE  MATS  AND  REEL  BANDS 

PROMPT  SERVICE,  PRICES  BIGHT,  BEST  GOODS 


WE  MAKE  MICA  SLIDES  for  MANUFACTURERS  ONLY 


REEL  LIFE 


Thirty-one 


Our  photographers  were  on  the  ground  when  the  European  war  broke  out. 

They  are  on  the  battlefields  now  and  their  pictures  are  already  being  received. 

Call  it  good  luck  or  good  management,  we’ve  got  the  pictures. 

The  films  of  the  hour  are  the  war  films. 

Order  the  MUTUAL  WEEKLY  at  once  and  you  have  the  jump  on  your  competitor. 


Mutual  Film  Corporation 


THIS  MACHINE  IS  NOT  FOUND  IN 
EVERY  MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRE 


POWER’S  CAMERAGRAPH  No.  6A 


BUT  IT  IS  NEVER  FOUND  IN  ANY  THEATRE  THAT  ISN’T 
A MODEL  OF  WHAT  A GOOD  THEATRE  SHOULD  BE. 

NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 

NINETY  GOLD  STREET 


I 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Thirty-two 
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“The  Belle  of  the  School” 


WITH 

MURIEL  OSTRICHE 
RENE  FARRINGTON 
BOYD  MARSHALL 

AND 

PRINCESS  PLAYERS 


Just  the  story  to  send  you  home  happy 

Released,  Friday,  August  21st 


THE  MANY  THOUSAND  MOTIOGRAPHS 

SOLD  DURING  THE  PAST  SEVEN  YEARS  ARE  GIVING  PERFECT  SATISFACTION 
TODAY  WITH  ASTONISHINGLY  SMALL  EXPENSE  FOR  REPAIR  PARTS. 

There* s a Reason— They’re  Made  of  Durable  Material 

NOT  A SINGLE  COMPOSITION  LEAD  PART  IN  THE  MACHINE 
The  1914  Model  MOTIOGRAPH  has  hardened  and  ground  star  and  cam  which  will  insure  ROCK 
STEADY  PICTURES  with  very  small  up-keep. 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  IS  USING  A MOTIOGRAPH,  he  will  put  you  on  the  right  road  to  the 
BEST  MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINE  MADE. 

Write  for  Catalogue  THE  ENTERPRISE  OPTICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  572  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Eastern  Office.  21  E.  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Western  Office,  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COOLING  VENTILATION  HEATING 

Heating  and  cooling  problem  revolutionized  by  Ty- 
phoon System. 

You  keep  cool  in  front  of  a desk  fan,  not  in  back; 
apply  this  common  sense  and  blow  the  air  into  your 
theatre. 

A Typhoon  Tubular  Air  Warmer  will  heat  and  ven- 
tilate at  the  same  time. 

The  low  price  of  effective  apparatus  will  surprise 
you.  Catalogue  RL  gives  information. 

THE  TYPHOON  FAN  CO. 

1544  Broadway  New  York  City 


A 48  Typhoon  Multiblade  Blower  has 
sixteen  blades;  ordinary  exhaust  fans 
hare  only  six.  It  is  the  blades  of 
a fan  that  do  the  business. 


; 


Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly 

2 9 Union  Square  , New  York 
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<1  The  paying  factor  in  the  motion 
picture  theatre  is  the  regular  patron. 

<11  The  biggest,  newest,  smartest  and 
best  plan  for  pleasing  the  regular  pat- 
ron and  for  attracting  and  holding 
new  business  is  Our  Mutual  Girl 
Weekly. 

<1  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  is  the 
only  magazine  published  exclusive- 
ly for  motion  picture  audiences.  It 
gives  the  Mutual  exhibitor  a long 
start  over  his  competitor. 

<li  It  costs  the  exhibitor  little  and  we 
can  tell  him  how  it  can  cost  him  less. 
Going  still  farther  we  can  tell  how 
he  can  have  it  without  cost. 

*1  Write  today  direct  or  order 
through  nearest  Mutual  Exchange. 


: 


i 

' 


: 


■ 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

Gives  a Finger-Print  Party 


Margaret  Refuses  to  Let  the  Detectives  Arrest  Dunbar 


In  Chapter  31 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

Released  August  17  ; 


The  cameos  are  gone. 
You  saw  them  stolen  by 
a clever  dog,  trained  by  a 
clever  thief.  That  thief  looked 
enough  like  Dunbar  to  fool 
even  Kid  Joseph,  who  accuses 
Dunbar  of  the  crime.  Mar- 
garet proves  Dunbar  innocent. 
How  does  she  do  it? 


q 

q 

q 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

The  HEROINE  in  IRVIN  S.  COBB’S  master  SCENARIOS 

4 

To  her  is  dedicated  OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY,  the  only  magazine  in  the  world 
written  exclusively  for  motion  picture  theater  patrons 

Do  you  get  OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  and  OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY? 


IZZY  GETS  THE  WRONG  BOTTLE 

One  Reel  Comedy — Released  August  19 

And  when  he  does  he  makes  you  laugh  so  hard  you  forget  all  about  war.  If  he  can  make 
you  laugh  what  effect  will  Izzy’s  antics  have  on  your  patrons?  If  you  want  them  to  come 
regularly  book  Izzy’s  adventures. 

FOR  THE  LAST  EDITION 

Two  Reel  Drama — Released  August  22 

Ever  since  this  war  broke  out  you’ve  been  buying  extra  and  latest  and  extra  latest  editions 
until  it  seems  as  if  there  are  no  pennies  left  in  the  world.  Well,  a big  labor  war  is  pre- 
cipitated and  a girl  reporter  gets  the  story  for  the  last  edition.  If  you  want  to  know  just 
how  a war  story  is  handled,  how  a girl  does  the  trick,  and  then  what  comes  of  it,  book  FOR  THE 
LAST  EDITION. 

Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corp. 

STUDIOS — 29  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City. 

537  Rlvcrdalc  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Guide  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  353  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Reel  life, 


5 Cents 


0 


A MAGAZINE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


Aug.  22 


“ FRENCH  Y ’’-Majestic 


1914 


WHAT  SERVICE 

Mr.  Exhibitor  what  service  are  you  going  to  use 
the  coming  season  ? 

When  you  decide,  don’t  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  money  getters  of  today  are 

KAY-BEE  KEYSTONE 

DOMINO  BRONCHO 

All  made  under  the  personal  direction  of 


Thos.  H.  Ince  and  Mack  Sennett 


Lobby  Display 

8x10  Photos  of  our  players  can  be  had  by  sending  to  Publicity 
Dept.  15  cents  for  one,  50  cents  for  four,  etc. 

A set  of  “KEYSTONE  MABEL"  in  four  poses  50  cents 

Pennants  of  our  four  brands  35  cents  for  one 
$1.25  for  the  set  of  four 


NEW  YORK  MOTION  PICTURE  CORP. 

Longacre  Building,  42nd  Street  and  Broadway  New  York 
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One 


u 


THE  AFTERMATH 


The  Wrong  Birds 

A gorgeous  farce  that  is  sure  to  please.  Release , W ednesday,  September  2nd,  1914. 


ERICAN  FILM  MFC.  CO 

CHICAGO  


TENSE— THRILLING— DRAMATIC 
Replete  With  Human  Interest 

F eaturing 

Wm.  Garwood  and  Vivian  Rich 

Under  Direction 
of 

Sydney  Ayres 

Release , Monday,  August  31st,  1914. 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY  FILMS 

Featuring  MARGARITA  FISCHER  and  HARRY  POLLARD 

SUSIE’S  NEW  SHOES 

A Rollicking  Good  Comedy  Release,  Tuesday,  August  25th,  1914. 

Next  Week,  A MODERN  OTHELLO 


Two 
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You  can’t  get  OUR  MUTUAL 
GIRL  WEEKLY  on  the  news-stands. 

You  can’t  get  OUR  MUTUAL 
GIRL  WEEKLY  by  subscription. 

You  can’t  get  OUR  MUTUAL 
GIRL  WEEKLY  anywhere,  save 
AT  THE  THEATRE. 

No  other  magazine,  motion 
picture  or  otherwise,  gives  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  its  circulation  to 
the  exhibitor. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 
interests  women  and  for  this 
reason  its  growth  has  broken  all 
circulation  records. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  give  it 
free  to  your  patrons  at  no  cost  to 
yourself. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 

29  Union  Square  NEW  YORK 
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Three 


THE  MAJESTIC  MOTION  PICTURE  CO. 

Presents  for  its  feature  release 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6 

FOR  THOSE  UNBORN 


A two-part  drama  of  strong  purpose  and  powerful  appeal,  directed  by  Wm.  Christy  Cabanne, 

introducing  in  the  leading  role 


BLANCHE  SWEET 
Who  appears  exclusively  in  “Griffith” 
Specials  and  Majestic 
regular  features 


BLANCHE  SWEET 

Who  has  won  world-wide  fame  in  Judith  of  Bethulia,  The  Escape, 
Home,  Sweet  Home  and  many  other  “Griffith”  successes 


MAJESTIC  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  exhibitors  to  be  able  to  count 
in  advance  on  the  quality  of  the  regular  releases  of  different  pro- 
ducing companies. 

That  exhibitors  may  judge  for  themselves  just  how  far  the 
MAJESTIC  Company  has  progressed  in  establishing  a dependable 
standard  of  excellence  in  its  regular  releases,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  one-reel  releases  and  two-part  features  issued  in 
the  last  three  months: 


DOUBLE  REEL  FEATURES 

The  Double  Knot 
The  Soul  of  Honor 
The  Intruder 

The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Belle 

The  Severed  Thong 

Arms  and  the  Gringo 

The  Angel  of  Contention 

The  Painted  Lady 

The  Mystery  of  the  Hindu  Image 

Moonshine  Molly 

The  Tavern  of  Tragedy 

Her  Mother’s  Necklace 

The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck 


SINGLE  REELS 

The  Swindlers 

The  Newer  Woman 

Their  First  Acquaintance 

Her  Birthday  Present 

The  Only  Clue 

Lest  We  Forget 

Down  by  the  Sounding  Sea 

The  Burden 

The  Idiot 

The  Saving  Flame 
The  Inner  Conscience 
A Lesson  in  Mechanics 
Granny 


Not  every  one  of  these  pictures  is  as  good  as  we  should  have 
liked,  but  90%  have  won  strong  commendation,  all  are  up  to 
general  average  and  many  have  been  pronounced  especially 
superior. 


MAJESTIC  GUIDE  FOR  EXHIBITORS 


(In  which  we  try  to  tell  only  the  truth  about  all  Majestic  releases) 

GRANNY  (1  Reel).  Release  date,  Tuesday,  August  25 — A picture  of  pathos  and  humor  with 
delightful  Dorothy  Gish  in  the  leading  part. 

FRENCH Y (2  Reel).  Release  date,  Sunday,  August  30 — A feature  of  charm  and  interest, 
adapted  from  a popular  Pattullo  magazine  story.  It  is  well  produced  and  has  a unique  character- 
ization of  a dashing  French  cowboy. 

THE  MILKFED  BOY  (1  Reel).  Release  date,  Tuesday,  September  1 — A domestic  story  with 
an  excellent  lesson  to  teach.  The  acting  is  not  up  to  Majestic  standard,  but  nevertheless  the 
picture  should  please. 

FOR  THOSE  UNBORN  (2  Reel).  Release  date,  Sunday,  September  6 — This  picture  with 
Blanche  Sweet  in  the  principal  part  should  prove  a remarkably  strong  feature.  Next  week  we 
shall  give  you  a more  decided  opinion. 

D.  W.  GRIFFITH  HAS  GENERAL  SUPERVISION  OVER  MAJESTIC  RELEASES 

Majestic  Motion  Picture  Co. 

Studio:  4500  Sunset  Boulevard, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Business  Office,  29  Union  Sq.  W. 
New  York  City. 


Real  Mvsic 

for  your  REEL 

the  Fotoplfr yer 


'all  but  human  orchestra' 


American  Photo  Player  Co. 

62  West  45th  Street 
New  York 
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Five  Cents — $2.50  a Year 


When  Pan  Pipes  All  The  World  Comes  to  Listen 


One  of  The  Many  Strikingly  Novel  Scenes  in  “The  Avenging  Conscience 

D.  W.  Griffith's  Latest  Masterpiece 

In  this  marvellous  production,  which  is  based  on  a study  of  the  psychology  of  conscience  as  devel- 
oped by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  master  of  the  weird  in  fiction,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a new  high 
mark  has  been  reached  in  motion  picture  art.  Mr.  Griffith,  head  director  of  the  Reliance  and  Majestic 
studios,  drew  his  material  from  Poe’s  noted  story,  “The  Tell  Tale  Heart”  and  certain  of  his  poems, 
notably  “Annabel  Lee.”  The  result  is  a visualized  epic,  surpassing  in  originality  of  conception  and 
perfection  of  technique,  anything  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  the  screen. 


Six 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES  AND  SUCH 


IN  spite  of  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  No.  5 of  Philadelphia  on  the  motion  for  a pre- 
liminary injunction  brought  by  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration and  others  against  J.  Louis  Breitinger  and  E.  C. 
Niver,  chief  censor  and  assistant  censor,  respectively,  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  continuance  of  business  without  serious  inter- 
ruption pending  an  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  W. 
N.  Seligsburg,  attorney  for  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation, 
outlines  the  situation  in  the  following  statement : 

“The  injunction  suit  brought  by  exhibitors  in 
Philadelphia  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal' 
Film  Manufacturing  Company  and  Mutual  Film 
Corporation  has  reached  the  stage  of  first  decision, 
the  three  Common  Pleas  Court  judges  denying  an 
injunction. 

“They  placed  their  reliance  upon  the  decision  in 
the  Ohio  case  instituted  by  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration. The  Ohio  case  has  already  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Pennsylvania  case  will  be  taken  at  once  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  Pending  the  appeal 
in  Pennsylvania  satisfactory  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  continuance  of  business  without 
any  serious  interruption.” 


A motion  picture  of  the  late  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  been  presented  to  President  Wilson  by  The  Gaumont 
Company.  The  picture  shows  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  young- 
est daughter,  Miss  Jessie — now  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Sayre — 
on  vacation  last  summer  and  is  the  same  picture  which  was 
shown  on  Mutual  Weekly  No.  85,  issued  shortly  after  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  death. 

In  the  belief  that  the  President  might  care  to  have  such 
a picture  showing  his  wife  at  one  of  her  happiest  moments, 
the  Gaumont  Company  requested  its  Washington  represen- 
tative to  get  in  touch  with  Secretary  Tumulty  and  through 
him  offer  the  picture  to  the  President.  This  was  shortly 
after  Mrs.  Wilson’s  funeral.  Secretary  Tumulty  conveyed 
the  offer  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  President  was  so 
gratified,  that  he  asked  if  he  might  have  two  copies  of  the 
picture.  His  request,  of  course,  was  granted  with  pleasure. 

The  picture  showed  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Jessie  arriv- 
ing at  the  railroad  station  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  their  way 
to  their  summer  retreat  in  the  mountains. 


The  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation  is  to  be  reorganized 
and  the  capital  stock  increased  from  $400,000  to  $1,000,000. 
This  will  give  New  Rochelle  the  most  pretentious  industry 
in  this  part  of  New  York  state  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant plants  within  the  entire  state.  A special  stock- 
holders’ meeting  has  been  called  for  September  1,  1914. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  increased  capitalization  is  to 
enlarge  the  present  plant.  New  studios  will  be  built  and 
an  entire  building,  to  be  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  end, 
will  be  erected.  The  increased  output  o fthe  Thanhouser 
plant,  which  has  almost  trebled  with  the  past  year,  has 
taxed  its  capacity,  but  under  the  new  plan  facilities  for  car- 
ing for  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  Thanhouser 
films  will  be  installed. 

In  addition  there  will  be  provided  extensive  laboratories 
for  scientific  work  and  research.  Charles  J.  Hite,  president 


of  the  Thanhouser  Corporation,  was  recently  honored  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  his  support  of  an  expedition 
which  gave  to  the  scientific  world,  the  first  actual  photo- 
graphic knowledge  of  life  under  the  sea. 

The  officers  of  the  Thanhouser  Company  are  Charles  J. 
Hite,  president ; Wilbert  Shallenberger,  vice  president;  Miss 
Jessie  B.  Bishop,  secretary  and  A.  E.  Jones,  treasurer. 
These  will  also  be  the  officers  of  new  corporation,  when  the 
old  one  dissolves  on  September  1,  it  is  understood. 

“With  the  new  reorganization  plan,”  said  President  Hite 
recently,  “New  Rochelle  will  have  renewed  cause  to  be 
proud  of  its  biggest  industry.  Our  films  go  around  the 
world  carrying  the  name  of  our  home  city  to  the  far  north- 
ern cities  of  Alaska  and  to  the  sub-tropical  coast  towns  of 
Madagascar.  The  world  is  our  market  and  we  are  very 
proud  indeed  to  tell  the  thousands  of  every  color,  race  and 
creed,  that  New  Rochelle  is  our  home.  We  look  for  a big 
year,  in  spite  of  unsettled  conditions  abroad  and  it  is  upon 
this  that  our  reorganization  and  building  plans  are  predi- 
cated.” 

Work  upon  the  new  buildings  will  begin  in  September. 


As  if  to  supply  inspiration  for  this  comment,  a huge 
mosquito — to  judge  by  his  size  and  his  work  his  father 
must  have  been  a swordfish — has  just  landed  on  the  editorial 
desk.  Naturally,  we  became  interested  in  him.  He  is  hav- 
ing a grand  old  time,  working  his  legs  up  and  down  and 
trying  to  jam  his  stinger  through  two-  inches  of  hard-as- 
armor-plate  oak.  Meanwhile  we,  a bit  more  nutritious  than 
wood,  are  overlooked. 

There  are  a number  of  exhibitors  just  like  that  mosquito. 
They  get  so  busy  with  what  is  just  in  front  of  their  noses 
that  they  cannot  see  a more  luscious  thing  a few  feet  away. 

The  average  moving  picture  program  is  the  oak  desk  of 
their  repast.  The  Mutual  program  that  they  overlook  is 
the  hearty,  strength-giving  meal.  Granted  that  a dinner 
of  oak  shavings  is  fine  if  you  like  that  kind  of  a dinner,  but 
how  long  will  the  system  stand  up  under  it?  It  may  appeal 
to  the  palate,  but  the  stomach  will  rebel  if  kept  long  on 
such  a diet. 

And  when  you  buy  the  Mutual  program  don’t  forget 
that,  splendid  meal  as  it  is,  it  is  topped  off  by  the  finest 
desert  in  the  film  industry — Our  Mutual  Girl.  What  ice 
cream  and  cake  are  to  a hearty  dinner,  Our  Mutual  Girl 
(the  only  52-weeks-in-the-year  film  serial)  is  to  the  Mutual 
program.  And  what  sparkling  delightful,  enlivening  coffee 
is  to  the  ice  cream  and  cake,  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  is 
to  the  film  serial. 

Are  you  going  to  be  a mosquito,  hooking  your  bill  into 
starvation  food  of  oak?  Or  are  you  going  to  get  financially 
fat  and  strong  on  the  splendid  viands  of  the  Mutual  pro- 
gram ? 


We  hear  that  Jack  Richardson  of  the  Flying  A forces,  is 
getting  along  famously  with  his  new  auto.  A few  days  ago 
it  is  said  he  managed  to  get  through  the  entrance  of  the 
grounds  at  Santa  Barbara  without  carrying  the  gates  off 
the  hinges.  However,  his  machine  got  unruly  when  once 
within  the  grounds.  After  some  moments  of  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  driver,  he  calmly  reversed  the  lever  and  got 
back  to  the  walk  without  serious  damage  to  the  Flying  A 
lawn. 


REEL  LIFE 


Seven 


Two  Clean-Cut  Comedies  and  a Strong  Drama  From  American  Studios 


(1)  Joseph  Harris,  Margarita  Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard,  and  (O')  Margarita  Fischer,  Harry  Pollard,  Joseph  Harris,  Fred  Gamble 
and  Mary  Scott  in  Susie’s  New  Shoes.”  (2)  William  Garwood,  (5)  V'rdan  Rich,  William  Garwood , Harry  Von  Meter  and  Louise 
Lester,  and  (7)  Harry  Von  Meter,  Vivian  Rich  and  Louise  Lester  in  “The  Aftermath.”  (3)  Charlotte  Burton,  and  (4)  Ed  Coxen  and 
Charlotte  Burton  in  “The  Wrong  Birds.” 


Eight 


REEL  LIFE 


STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


WHATEVER  effect  the  war  that  is  now  convuls- 
ing Europe  may  have  upon  other  branches  of 
industry  in  this  country,  in  the  field  of  motion 
picture  manufacture  it  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
serve  as  a stimulus  to  the  entire  trade.  Of  course  the 
cost  of  many  of  the  chemicals  which  are  essential  in  film 
manufacture  will  increase  for  a time,  as  certain  of  them 
almost  exclusively  have  hitherto  been  brought  over  from 
the  other  side.  All  of  these,  however,  can  be  made  here 
if  necessity  arises,  and  American  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness can  be  depended  upon  to  meet  the  emergency  in 
adequate  fashion. 

Naturally  the  export  of  finished  and  raw  films  will  be 
greatly  cut  down,  owing  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  all 
lines  of  business  abroad,  although  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  English  market  may  not  be  materially  depressed 
on  this  account.  On  the  contrary  it  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  probability  that  England  may  demand  even 
more  American  films  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  usual  supply  from  con- 
tinental manufacturers. 

But  if  the  export  of  American  films  is  cut  down  to 
a considerable  extent,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
imports  will  be  correspondingly  decreased  also,  and  thus, 
where  the  American  manufacturer  may  lose  on  the  one 
hand,  he  will  gain  on  the  other.  To  those  who  are  closest 
in  touch  with  conditions  in  motion  picture  manufacture, 
the  Fall  season  which  is  now  almost  upon  us,  gives 
promise  of  being  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  film 
industry.  Everything  indicates  that  the  European  war, 
terrible  as  it  is  and  destructive  as  it  has  been  and  will 
be  of  commerce  and  industry,  on  the  whole  will  give 
the  greatest  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  motion 
picture  in  America  that  has  yet  been  recorded. 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

(Chapter  33) 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
August  31,  1914 

MR.  COBB’S  intensely  dramatic  incidents  of  the  theft 
of  Margaret’s  necklace  fast  are  nearing  a climax. 
We  have  seen,  in  preceding  chapters,  how  Dunbar,  him- 
self suspected  of  the  robbery,  utilizes  this  suspicion  to 
work  out  the  identity  of  the  actual  criminal.  But  only 
he  and  his  Japanese  servant  know  this. 

When  Dunbar  leaves  his  apartments  the  morning  after 
he  has  visited  his  criminal  brother’s  rooms,  he  is  trailed 
by  the  ever-suspicious  Kid  Joseph  and  the  detectives  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker  has  employed.  They  follow  Dunbar 
through  the  mazes  of  crowded  New  York  streets  until, 
as  he  enters  a cafe,  they  slow  up  lest  he  behold  them. 

But,  whether  by  instinct  or  because  he  has  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  shadowers  and  knows  he  is  being  followed, 
Dunbar  does  not  remain  in  the  cafe.  Quickly  as  he  enters 
it  he  leaves  by  another  door  and,  in  a swift  jump  over  a 
fence,  is  out  of  sight.  The  three  wait  for  a time  for  him 
to  emerge  and  when  he  fails  to  do  so  one  glance  into  the 
cafe  tells  them  that  Dunbar  again  has  eluded  them. 

Dunbar,  free  of  his  pursuers,  makes  his  way  hurriedly 
to  his  brother’s  rooms.  He  knocks  again  and  again,  and 


finally  elicits  a surly  answer.  “Let  me  in  or  I’ll  break 
down  the  door,”  Dunbar  tells  his  brother.  “Get  out  of 
here  or  I'll  shoot  through  the  door,”  is  his  brother’s 
reply. 

Instantly  Dunbar’s  weight  goes  against  the  door  and 
as  it  bends  his  brother  fires.  Dunbar’s  answer  is  to  get 
a fire  axe  and  smash  his  way  in.  His  brother  fires  twice, 
point-blank,  but  misses.  Then,  as  Dunbar  peers  through 
the  breach  he  has  made,  he  sees  his  brother  dive 
frenziedly  for  a book-case.  Before  he  can  reach  it  Dun- 
bar enters  the  room.  His  brother  recoils  in  cowardice 
before  Dunbar’s  determined  advance  and  Dunbar,  going 
quickly  through  the  books  in  the  rack,  finds  the  one  that 
hides  the  cameos. 

By  that  peculiar  instinct  of  dogs,  Anni  feels  that  her 
master  is  in  danger.  Lying  at  Margaret’s  feet  the  clever 
animal’s  ears  jerk  nervously,  then  her  fur  rises,  and  finally 
she  paces  the  room.  Of  a sudden  she  leaves  and,  going 
from  window  to  window  of  the  downstairs’  portion  of 
the  house,  finally  makes  her  exit,  opening  a huge  gate  all 
by  herself. 

Then  at  headlong  pace  she  runs  to  her  master’s  rooms. 
While  she  is  so  engaged  the  detectives  see  her,  recognize 
her,  and  follow  her  to  her  master’s  quarters. 

And  at  the  very  instant  that  Dunbar  stands  in  the 
littered  rooms  with  the  cameos  in  his  hands,  the  detec- 
tives and  Kid  Joseph  enter.  “Caught  with  the  goods,” 
the  Kid  gleefully  cries.  But  just  then,  as  the  detectives 
are  about  to  arrest  Dunbar,  a shot  is  heard  in  the  next 
room.  They  make  their  way  there,  to  find  that  Dunbar’s 
brother  has  shot  himself.  And  then  they  understand. 

Dunbar  silently  makes  his  way  to  Margaret  and  gives 
her  the  stolen  gems.  Then,  with  a feeling  that — though 
it  is  for  the  last  time — his  brother  has  disgraced  him 
beyond  immediate  relief,  Dunbar  arranges  with  a great 
Metropolitan  daily  to  go  to  Europe  to  “cover”  the  war. 
These  arrangements  made,  he  asks  Margaret  whether 
she  will  see  him  off  on  the  “St.  Paul”  the  next  morning. 

And  as  Dunbar  sails  down  the  Hudson  to  what  strange 
adventures  may  befall  him,  Our  Mutual  Girl  stands  dis- 
consolately on  the  pier. 


SUSIE’S  NEW  SHOES— Beauty 

Aug.  25,  1914 
CAST 

Susanna  Van  Dusen Margarita  Fischer 

William  Van  Dusen Harry  Pollard 

Blind  Beggar Joseph  Harris 

Mrs.  Riley Mary  Scott 

SUSANNA  VAN  DUSEN  has  a will  of  her  own.  She 
rules  her  husband  with  a rod  of  iron.  One  day  when 
she  asks  for  money  he  gives  her  a ten-dollar  bill  and  she 
demands  twenty.  He  mildly  protests  against  her  ex- 
travagance, but  Susanna  interrupts  by  snatching  the 
purse  from  his  hand  and  rushing  to  her  room. 

Van  Dusen  is  seldom  riled.  But  this  time  he  vows 
to  get  even.  While  his  wife  is  dressing,  he  contrives 
to  steal  the  purse  from  her  handbag.  Supposing  that 
she  still  has  it,  Susanna  hurries  out  to  buy  some  shoes. 
While  she  is  absorbed  in  trying  them  on,  Mrs.  Riley,  a 

( Continued  Overleaf) 
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Nine 


Scenes  with  a Real  “Punch”  From  Latest  Majestic  Productions 


(1),  (4)  and  (6)  Featuring  Paid  Willis  in  "The  Milk  Fed  . oy.”  (2)  Dorothy  Qish  and  Mrs.  Marconi,  (3)  Dorothy  Gish  and 
W.  G.  Sears,  (5)  Dorothy  G.xli,  and  (7)  W.  F.  Lawrence  ami  I!  mas  O’Brien  in  “Granny.” 


Ten 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


poor  but  honest  soul,  leaves  the  store,  taking  Susanna’s 
handbag  by  mistake.  She  soon  discovers  her  error,  and 
hastening  back,  returns  her  neighbor’s  property  and  re- 
covers her  own. 

After  Mrs.  Riley  is  gone,  Susanna  looks  in  her  bag 
and  finds  that  the  purse  is  not  there.  Bursting  out  of 
the  store,  she  tears  down  the  street,  overtakes  Mrs. 
Riley  and  has  her  arrested.  Meanwhile,  the  clerk  at  the 
store  also  gives  chase,  as  Susanna  has  run  off  with  the 
new  shoes  on,  unpaid  for.  Both  women  are  taken  to  jail, 
and  Mrs.  Van  Dusen  is  permitted  to  call  up  her  husband 
and  tell  him  her  predicament.  Van  Dusen  is  in'  a 
dilemma.  He  must  either  explain  matters  to  Susanna 
and  suffer  the  consequences,  or  innocent  Mrs.  Riley 
will  get  the  brunt  of  it  all. 

While  before  the  judge’s  bench,  with  Susanna  plead- 
ing her  case,  Van  Dusen  manages  to  slip  the  purse  back 
into  her  bag.  On  opening  the  bag  in  the  course  of  her 
argument,  Susanna  is  electrified  to  find  the  lost  wallet 
within. 

Believing  that  she  has  made  a terrible  mistake  and 
that  the  purse  has  been  there  all  along,  she  meekly  ac- 
cepts the  judge’s  scathing  rebuke  for  her  carelessness, 
pays  for  the  shoes,  and  presents  Mrs.  Riley  with  the 
balance  of  the  twenty. 


| THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  LIGHT— Princess 

| ^ August  28,  1914 

»,r  CAST 

John  McCabe Morgan  Jones 

Ruth < Muriel  Ostriche 

I Will  Banks John  Reinhard 

George  Davies Boyd  Marshall 

j His  mother Marie  Rainford 

Besiegers, 

Dave  Kellerer,  J.  S.  Murray,  D.  De  Vernon,  Edward  N.  Hoyt 

THE  light  on  Gresham  Island  for  many  years  has 
guided  ships  through  the  dangerous  reefs  into  safe 
waters.  The  lighthouse  keeper,  John  McCabe,  lives  on 
the  island  with  his  granddaughter,  Ruth,  and  his  as- 
sistant, Will  Banks. 

Ruth  falls  in  love  with  George  Davies,  a wealthy 
young  man  on  the  mainland.  When  Will  learns  of  this, 
he  steps  aside  in  favor  of  Davies,  though  he  long  has 
loved  Ruth  in  silence. 

Davies’  mother  objects  to  the  match.  She  writes 
Ruth  a letter  telling  her  that  she  has  neither  the  birth 
nor  the  education  to  make  a fit  wife  for  George,  and 
Ruth  breaks  the  engagment.  Her  reason  for  doing  so, 
however,  she  conceals  from  her  lover.  But  Will  Banks 
finds  it  out  and  tells  George.  Davies  comes  to  the  light- 
house, confident  that  he  can  induce  Ruth  to  change  her 
mind.  But  she  is  firm  in  her  refusal  to  marry  him. 

Soon  after  this,  John  McCabe  is  called  away.  Know- 
ing of  his  absence,  a gang  of  wreckers  try  to  prevent 
the  light  from  being  lit.  While  Banks  is  holding  the 
besiegers  at  bay,  Ruth  climbs  the  tower  and  lights  the 
great  lamp.  All  night  she  keeps  vigil  in  her  grandfather’s 
place  and  the  ships  pass  in  safety.  She  is  mortally 
wounded  by  a shot  from  one  of  the  wreckers,  but  the 
girl  clings  to  her  post  until  dawn  brings  the  rescuers. 

Before  Ruth  dies,  scarcely  twenty-four  hours  later, 
the  story  of  her  heroism  is  in  every  mouth.  George 
Davies,  grief  stricken,  finds  his  mother  shamed  and 
silenced. 


ARTY,  THE  ARTIST— Thanhouser 

By  Lloyd  F.  Lonergan 
August  30,  1914 
CAST 


Arty,  a caricature  artist Vic  Forsythe 

May,  in  love  with  Arty Lydia  Mead 

Miss  Smythe,  an  old  maid Fan  Bourke 

Mr.  Miles,  May’s  father Justus  D.  Barnes 

City  Editor Mr.  Crane 


ARTY  has  a fatal  gift  for  caricature.  He  is  a skill- 
ful artist,  but  loses  several  positions  because  he 
cannot  help  being  funny.  On  one  occasion  he  lands 
a fat  job  as  drawing  master  in  a girl’s  boarding  school. 
But  the  humorous  points  in  the  principal’s  make-up  are 
too  much  for  him.  He  draws  a caricature  of  her  which 
convulses  the  pupils,  and  being  caught  in  this  unpardon- 
able offence,  is  instantly  dismissed. 

Another  time,  while  trying  to  be  a good  fellow  at  the 
hotel  bar,  he  gets  in  wrong  by  making  a comic  portrait 
of  Mr.  Taft.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  however,  he 
placates  his  angry  audience  by  transforming  the  likeness 
to  that  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Arty  is  successful  in  selling  some  humorous  drawings 
to  a newspaper.  The  same  day  he  meets  on  the  street 
May  Miles,  one  of  his  former  pupils  at  the  boarding 
school.  She  takes  him  home  with  her  and  announces 
to  her  father  that  Mr.  Archibald  Atkinson  will  come 
daily  to  teach  her  art.  Father  accepts  this  state  of  affairs 
on  one  condition — that  the  lessons  be  conducted  right 
there  in  that  room,  and  that  neither  of  them  shall  speak 
a word. 

The  young  pair  show  some  disappointment,  but  soon 
brighten  up.  Arty  places  his  easel  and  surreptitiously 
starts  on  a humorous  sketch  of  Father  Miles.  This  he 
follows  up  with  another  drawing  in  more  ardent  vein. 
It  resembles  a huge  valentine  with  two  arrow-pierced 
hearts.  May  and  Arty,  on  bended  knee,  supplicate  Mr. 
Miles  with  the  art  offering.  Their  cleverness  in  getting 
round  the  technical  difficulties  of  their  case  so  please  the 
old  man,  that  he  gives  them  his  blessing. 


THE  AFTERMATH— American 

(Two  Reels) 

August  31,  1914 
CAST 


Tom  Morrison William  Garwood 

>Ann  Morrison Vivian  Rich 

Mrs.  Morrison,  their  mother Louise  Lester 

Richard  Morrison,  their  father Harry  Von  Meter 

Frank  Gage Jack  Richardson 

Harrison  Gage,  his  father Tom  Hullifer 

Walking  Delegate Reaves  Eason 


IN  a large  mill  town,  the  eternal  struggle  between  labor 
and  capital  is  on.  The  newspapers  attribute  several 
recent  cases  of  house-breaking  to  the  work  of  hungry, 
desperate  unemployed. 

Mrs.  Morrison,  invalid  mother  of  Tom  Morrison,  a 
labor  delegate,  persuades  her  son  to  provide  her  with  a 
pistol  for  protection.  One  of  the  manufacturers  sends 
his  son,  Frank  Gage,  to  negotiate  with  Morrison  for  a 
settlement  of  the  strike.  They  closet  themselves  in  secret 
conference  at  the  home  of  the  latter.  About  one  o’clock 
in  the  moring,  the  agreement  reached,  Gage  is  leaving, 
when  Mrs.  Morrison,  hearing  a slight  noise  at  the  front 
door,  comes  to  the  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  fires. 

( Continued  Overleaf ) 
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J 


Broncho , Domino  and  Kay  Bee  Subjects  of  the  “Come- Again”  Kind 


(1)  Gladys  Bridewell  and  Thomas  Chatterton,  and  (4)  Thomas  Chatterton  in  “Stacked  Cards.’’  (2)  and  (5)  George  Osborne, 
featured  in  “Mildred’s  Doll.”  (3)  Rhea  Mitchell  and  Harry  Keenan,  (6)  Walter  Edwards  and  Walter  Belasco,  and  (7)  Rhea  Mitchell, 
Walter  Belasco,  Harry  Keenan  and  Walter  Edwards  in  “The  Cruise  of  The  Molly  Anne.” 


Twelve 


REEL  LIFE 


STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


Morning  dawns  with  the  mother  prostrate  and  the 
son  -a- fugitive  from  justice.  His  sister  Ann  is  the  only 
person  who  knows  that  he  is  sacrificing  himself  to  shield 
his  mother.  Mr.  Morrison  has  been  appointed  to  the 
detective  force,  and  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  be  put  on  the 
trail  of  his  innocent  son.  He  stoically  accepts  the  charge. 

Meanwile,  Mrs.  Morrison  is  in  a critical  condition. 
Tom  reads  of  her  illness  in  the  newspapers,  and  jeopardiz- 
ing his  safety,  returns  to  see  her  once  more.  Here  his 
father  finds  him.  Mr.  Morrison  is  sworn  to  deliver  his 
son  over  to  justice.  The  boy  will  not  clear  himself  at 
his  mother’s  risk.  Mrs.  Morrison  is  half  paralyzed  in 
mind  and  body.  And  Ann  realizes  that  to  exonerate  her 
brother  would  mean  to  expose  her  mother.  The  drama 
shows  how  a higher  power  than  human  intelligence  and 
will,  in  great  emergencies,  solves  the  riddle  of  crime, 
vicarious  suffering  and  just  punishment. 


THE  WRONG  BIRDS— American 

September  2,  1914 
CAST 

The  Groom Ed  Coxen 

The  Bride Charlotte  Burton 

The  Sheriff George  Field 

The  Fakir W.  J.  Tedmarsh 

The  Adventuress Edith  Borella 

DOROTHY  DEAN,  Senator  Dean’s  daughter,  has 
a big  home  wedding,  and  escaping  with  her  hus- 
band, Dick  Wayne,  through  the  basement,  rolls  off  on 
the  honeymoon  in  an  automobile.  The  happy  pair  sup- 
pose their  troubles  over.  As  a fact,  they  have  but  begun. 

At  the  County  Fair  in  a neighboring  town,  Jim  Thomas 
and  Nell  Jackson  are  conducting  a pickpocket  game. 
They  escape  with  their  loot  in  an  automobile,  and  the 
victims,  discovering  their  loss,  lay  the  case  before  the 
deputy  officer  who  notifies  the  townships  far  and  near. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  route  of  the  honeymoon 
lies  through  a region  infested  with  country  sheriffs  ail 
on  watch  for  a fugitive  young  couple  in  an  automobile, 
and  each  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  capturing  the  thieves. 

Squire  Hopper,  representative  of  the  law  in  Jones- 
ville,  misses  the  chance  of  his  life.  For  the  real  culprits 
pass  his  door  while  he  is  searching  for  his  badge  of 
authority.  When  the  bridal  pair  innocently  motors 
into  town,  the  Squire  holds  them  up.  They  plead  in- 
nocence, but  their  arguments  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  and 
the  situation  becomes  serious. 

At  last  the  sheriff  and  the  complainants  arrive.  They 
positively  deny  that  the  young  people  in  custody  are  the 
guilty  couple  seen  at  the  Hodgesville  Fair.  Squire 
Hopper’s  superiority  crumples,  and  the  honeymooners 
go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 


STACKED  CARDS— Kay  Bee 

(Two  Reels) 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  Richard  V.  Spencer 
September  4,  1914 
CAST 

Edna  Johnson Miss  Brockwel! 

Richard  Wade Thomas  Chatterton 

Travers... Frank  Borzage 

Pres.  Davidson Charles  Swickard 

EDNA  JOHNSON,  a girl  of  the  underworld,  accepts 
a bribe  from  two  political  crooks  to  carry  out  a 
put-up  game  to  wreck  the  chances  of  Richard  Wade 


who  is  running  on  the  reform  ticket  for  mayor.  The 
crooks  put  Edna  in  an  uptown  apartment  hotel,  where 
she  poses  as  a girl  of  excellent  standing  and  a settle- 
ment worker.  Here  she  meets  Wade,  and  a friendship 
springs  up  between  them.  She  pretends  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  his  plans  for  municipal  reform,  he  in- 
nocently gives  her  his  confidence,  and  their  intimacy 
grows. 

When  the  right  time  arrives,  Edna  feigns  illness  and 
sends  for  Wade.  He  goes  up  to  her  room,  and  she  throws 
her  arms  around  him.  At  that  same  instant  there  in  a 
blinding  light  and  a report.  The  politicians,  in  hiding 
behind  the  portierres,  have  taken  a flash  light  picture 
of  the  compromising  incident.  They  tell  Wade  that 
they  intend  to  publish  the  photograph  and  defeat  him 
by  means  of  the  scandal. 

The  young  reformer,  thoroughly  sickened  of  the  game, 
goes  to  the  gold  fields  and  gives  up  his  former  associates. 
Two  years  later,  he  happens  upon  Edna  in  the  West. 
She  is  genuinely  in  love  with  Travers,  a clean-cut  miner, 
whom  also  she  has  beguiled  in  regard  to  her  character 
and  past  life.  To  save  Travers  from  future  unhappiness, 
Wade  tells  him  the  story  of  Edna’s  career.  The  miner 
breaks  the  engagement.  Edna  is  sufficiently  punished. 


FOR  THOSE  UNBORN— Majestic 

(Two  Reels) 

September  6,  1914 
CAST 

Mae ■ Blanche  Sweet 

Ned,  her  sweetheart William  Lawrence 

Jim,  her  Western  friend Jack  Conway 

MAE,  a very  attractive  Eastern  girl,  is  in  love  with 
Ned  Taylor.  They  become  engaged  and  both  are 
blissfully  happy.  Soon  after,  the  girl  is  taken  ill,  and 
develops  all  the  signs  of  consumption.  The  doctor  tells 
her  that  she  has  not  long  to  live  and  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  she  go  West.  Heart-broken,  she  severs  her 
engagement  with  Ned,  explaining  to  him  the  reason,  and 
when  he  protests  that  he  will  marry  her  anyway,  she 
leaves  him,  going  to  Colorado  against  his  wishes. 

There  she  meets  Jim  Conway  who  falls  in  love  with 
her  and  proposes  marriage.  Mae  refuses,  telling  him 
about  her  precarious  health  and  also  that  already  she 
has  broken  a former  engagement  on  account  of  it.  It 
has  been  a struggle  to  put  from  herself  all  the  natural 
cravings  for  love  and  a home.  But  she  cannot  delib- 
erately inflict  an  invalid^  wife  upon  any  man,  and  the 
possibility  of  passing  on  her  weakness  to  her  children 
is  to  her  mind  a thought  so  terrible  as  to  be  criminal. 

Jim  is  plunged  in  the  depths  of  despair.  He  goes  away 
and  tries  to  forget.  Meanwhile,  a new  physician  who 
comes  to  the  Springs,  examines  Mae  and  discovers  that 
the  previous  diagnosis  was  incorrect.  She  is  not  con- 
sumptive, and  her  case  is  quite  curable. 

Mae  hastens  back  East.  She  finds,  however,  that  Ned 
has  been  married  for  some  time.  Returning  to  the 
mountains,  she  seeks  out  Jim,  who  is  rewarded  for  loyal 
suffering  and  faithful  waiting. 


( Continued  Overleaf) 


REEL  LIFE 


Thirteen 


Reliance  Releases  With  a Charm  that  is  All  Their  Own 


if  * fm 
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(1)  and  (7)  Arthur  Mackley,  Richard  Cummings  and  Florence  Crawford  in  “The  Miner’s  Baby.”  (2)  Francelia  Billington  and 
Eugene  Pallette,  and  (5)  Billie  West  in  “Thro’  the  Dark.”  (3)  Eugene  Pallette  and  Sam  De  Grasse,  (4)  Sam  De  Grasse,  Eugene 
Pallette  and  Mae  Gaston,  and  (6)  Eugene  Pallette,  Billie  West  and  Sam  De  Grasse  in  “Turned  Back.” 


Fourteen 


REEL  LIFE 


STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MOLLY  ANN— Broncho 

(Two  Reels) 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  W.  H.  Clifford 
September  9,  1914 
CAST 

Nell  Farrell Rhea  Mitchell 

John  Farrell Walter  Belasco 

Captain  Tom Harry  Keenan 

Bill  Jones Walter  Edwards 

JOHN  FARRELL,  a ship  owner,  negotiates  for  the 
maximum  of  insurance  on  his  boat,  the  Molly  Ann. 
Later,  being  in  hard  straits,  he  makes  a bargain  with 
his  mate,  Bill  Jones,  to  set  fire  to  the  craft,  so  that  he 
may  collect  damages.  In  return,  he  promises  Bill  his 
daughter  Nell  in  marriage. 

But  before  they  can  carry  out  their  plan,  Nell  elopes 
with  Captain  Tom  on  board  the  Molly  Ann.  Farrell  is 
in  a fever  of  anxiety,  for  Jones  has  his  orders  to  fire  the 
ship  that  night.  The  mate,  however,  locks  Captain  Tom 
in  a closet  and  manages  to  get  Nell  off  in  a life-boat  from 
which  they  are  rescued  and  brought  home  to  the  ship 
owner. 

The  Molly  Ann  is  completely  destroyed,  and  all  be- 
lieve Captain  Tom  lost.  Nell  is  inconsolable.  Jones 
now  tries  to  hold  the  owner  to  his  end  of  the  bargain, 
and  demands  Nell  in  marriage.  But  she  detests  the  mate, 
and  pleads  her  case  so  eloquently  that  even  her  un- 
scrupulous old  father  determines  she  shall  not  sacrifice 
herself,  not  though  Jones  betrays  the  criminal  burning 
of  the  ship. 

At  this  moment  Captain  Tom  appears.  He  has  been 
rescued  by  a foreign  sailer,  and  carried  around  Cape 
Horn,  and  back.  The  Captain  has  in  his  possession  the 
note  written  by  Farrell  in  which  he  makes  the  bargain 
with  the  mate.  For  his  wife’s  sake,  he  says,  he  will 
guard  the  secret,  but  he  warns  Jones  that  he  must  clear 
out  of  the  way,  before  he  his  tempted  to  kill  him. 

The  conversation  is  overheard  by  an  old  sailor  who 
was  with  Captain  Tom  on  his  first  voyage.  He  spares 
the  Captain  the  trouble  of  removing  Jones  from  the 
world,  flinging  him  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea. 


MILDRED’S  DOLL — Domino 

(Two  Reels) 

By  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  Richard  V.  Spencer 
September  10,  1914 
CAST 


Mildred Mildred  Harris 

Bill  Holt George  Osborne 

Spot By  Himself 


WILL  HOLT,  an  old  miner,  lives  alone  in  a small 
Western  town,  with  his  little  granddaughter,  Mild- 
red. Two  outlaws,  in  search  of  shelter  for  the  night, 
approach  Holt’s  cabin.  Looking  in  at  a window,  they 
see  Bill  weighing  his  gold  dust,  and  the  bandits  scheme 
together  to  return  next  day,  while  he  is  out  working 
the  claim,  and  steal  the  treasure. 

When  Holt  goes  out  the  next  morning  he  warns  Mild- 
red to  keep  the  door  locked  and  admit  no  one.  He  calls 
the  dog  in  to  guard  her  during  his  absence,  and  kissing 
her  goodbye,  shoulders  his  pick  and  departs.  As  soon 
as  the  outlaws  are  satisfied  that  Holt  is  absorbed  in 


his  work,  they  draw  near  the  cabin.  Their  stealthy  foot- 
steps catch  the  keen  ear  of  the  dog,  Spot,  who  warns 
his  young  mistress  by  barking  frantically.  Mildred  fears 
for  the  safety  of  her  grandfather’s  gold.  She  does  not 
think  at  all  of  her  own  danger  in  the  exciting  problem 
of  how  to  conceal  the  precious  hoard.  Then  an  idea 
flashes  over  her.  She  has  a beautiful,  big  doll  with  a 
head  that  screws  on  and  off.  Removing  the  doll’s  head, 
she  empties  the  gold  into  the  hollow  body  of  her  play- 
thing. 

The  bandits  come  to  the  door  calling  for  a drink  of 
water.  But  the  little  girl  refuses  to  admit  them.  In  no 
time  at  all  they  have  hammered  down  the  door.  They 
seize  Mildred,  gag  and  bind  her,  who,  in  terror,  drops 
the  doll. 

Spot  meanwhile  has  escaped.  He  rushes  to  the  creek 
and  Holt  knows  at  once  something  is  wrong.  The 
miner  returns,  kills  one  of  the  bandits,  and  is  ifi  danger 
of  being  worsted  by  the  other,  when  Mildred,  who  has 
struggled  free  from  her  bonds,  shoots  him.  After  all  is 
over,  Mildred  brings  the  gold-stuffed  doll  to  her  amazed 
grandfather. 


THE  HIGH  GRADER— Reliance 

By  William  MacLeod  Raine 
September  16,  1914 
CAST 

Dick  Raleigh Wallace  Reid 

The  Girl Florence  Crawford 

Wheeler Charles  Cortwright 

WHILE  out  hunting,  Wheeler  and  his  daughter 
Leota,  rescue  a prospector,  Tom  Andrews,  from 
a ledge  where  he  has  fallen.  They  take  the  wounded 
man  home  and  nurse  him  back  to  health.  Wheeler, 
needing  a partner,  offers  Andrews  an  interest  in  his 
project  and  soon  after  they  strike  a rich  vein.  Wheeler 
is  caught  in  a cave-in  and  mortally  wounded.  He  con- 
fides his  daughter  to  his  partner’s  care  before  he  dies. 

Angry  because  she  will  not  marry  him,  Andrews  uader- 
takes  to  freeze  Leota  out  of  the  mine  by  making  returns 
showing  that  the  property  no  longer  pays.  By  chance 
Leota  is  rescued  from  drowning  by  a young  mining 
engineer,  Dick  Raleigh.  He  has  found  work  at  the  mine 
and  knows  from  the  character  of  the  ore  that  Andrews 
is  putting  up  a job  on  Leota.  In  order  to  prove  this, 
he  becomes  a highgrader — that  is,  one  who  steals  high- 
grade  ore  from  a mine — intending  to  have  the  gold  as- 
sayed when  he  gets  a sackful. 

A mine  detective  suspects  Raleigh  of  highgrading  and 
shadows  him.  Raleigh  sees  that  he  is  watched.  With 
the  help  of  a Chinese  laundry  man  whom  he  has  be- 
friended, he  gets  the  ore  wrapped  up  as  laundry  and 
hidden  in  the  Chinaman’s  shop.  He  then  screws  his 
empty  trunk,  locked,  to  the  floor,  so  that  Andrew’s  spy 
may  think  that  it  is  heavy  with  gold. 

Raliegh  returns  to  his  room  and  is  arrested.  An  ex- 
amination, however,  shows  that  the  trunk  contains  no 
ore.  Soon  after,  the  assayer  finds  that  the  samples 
Raleigh  has  submitted  to  him  run  high.  Leota,  as 
majority  stockholder,  discharges  Andrews  and  makes 
Raleigh  superintendent.  Eventually,  she  and  Raleigh 
marry. 


REEL  LIFE 


Fifteen 


Laughter  and  Thrills  in  These  Thanhouser -Princess  Offerings 


— ■ 


(1)  and  (6)  Lydia  Mead,  Justus  D.  Barnes  and  Vic  Forsythe  in  “Arty  the  Artist.”  (2)  Muriel  Ostriche  and  Boyd  Marshall,  (3) 
John  Reinhard,  Muriel  Ostriche  and  Morgan  Jones,  (4)  Morgan  Jones,  Dave  Kellerer,  J.  S.  Murray,  D.  DeVernon  and  Edward  N.  Hoyt, 
and  (5)  Marie  Rainford  and  Lydia  Mead  in  “The  Keeper  of  the  Light” 


Sixteen 


REEL  LIFE 


“FRENCHY 


99 


A Thrilling  Western 
Character  Comedy-Drama 
with  a Novel  Ending 


w 


Frenchy 

CAST 

Bess 

Logan 

'HAT  his  other 
name  was  no  one 
on  the  Nash  ranch 
could  have  told.  Not 

even  Bess,  Nash’s  handsome  daughter,  nor  Logan  the  ranch 
foreman,  although  many  other  sobriquets,  that  may  not 
be  printed  here,  appealed  to  him  as  far  more  applicable  to 
the  newcomer,  than  the  nickname  by  which  all  knew  him. 
Frenchy  he  was  to  all  and  Frenchy  he  remained  to  the 
end.  All  that  anyone 
knew  of  him  was  that 
Nash  had  engaged  him 
as  a cowhand  after  meet- 
ing him  on  a trip  up  the 
valley,  while  taking  his 
little  daughter  May  on 
a visit  to  her  grand- 
mother. The  child  had 
taken  a fancy  to  the 
stranger  and  Nash  had 
told  him  to  go  to  work. 

Logan,  as  has  already 
been  hinted,  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the 
stranger,  terming  him  a 
tenderfoot  of  tenderfeet 
— a veritable  mollycod- 
dle. But  Logan  was 
prejudiced.  He  was  an 
ardent  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  the  dainty  and 
often  uncertain  Bess 
and  the  fact  that  she 
seemed  to  look  with  favor  on  the  new  “hand”  gouged  him  on 
the  raw. 

As  for  Frenchy,  himself,  he  was  not  one,  who  seemed 
at  all  to  fit  into  the  customs  and  manners  of  ranch  life.  Polite 
and  somewhat  dandified  in  manner,  precise  in  dress,  his 
slight  figure  contrasted  oddly  with  his  rougher,  and,  be  it 
said,  more  masculine  companions.  All  of  which  did  not 
go  to  make  Frenchy  more  popular  with  the  men  on  the 
Nash  ranch  than  he  was  with  the  foreman.  With  the  rude 
horse-play  that  is  ever  the  custom  with  men  whose  lives 
are  spent  riding  the  range,  they  sought  to  make  his  life  a 
burden  to  him.  Yet  Frenchy  uniformly  took  their  ridicule 
in  good  part,  contenting  himself  with  an  occasional  smile 
or  pleasant  word  from  the  winsome  Bess. 

For  all  that  he  had  no  lack  of  nerve.  Even  the  other 
cowpunchers  finally  had  to  admit  this,  although  it  was 
Logan,  who  first  discovered  it  for  them.  The  foreman, 
growing  more  jealous  as  the  days  passed  by,  ran  Frenchy’ s 
own  horse  away  and  then  dared  him  to  ride  an  “outlaw”  ; 
one  of  the  most  vicious  beasts  the  ranch  possessed.  Under 
the  eyes  of  Bess,  amid  a storm  of  catcalls  and  hoots  from 
his  companions,  Frenchy  stepped  toward  his  new  mount. 
One  moment  he  paused  between  Logan  and  the  girl. 

“I  s’all  ride  heem,”  he  said  slowly,  his  black  eyes  flash- 
ing. “I  s’all  ride  heem — for  you.  An’  because  zay,” — he 
indicated  the  others  with  a jerk  of  his  hand, — “zay  zink 
I am  afraid.  But  I ask — zat  you  do  not  believe  it.” 


From  the  Picturization  of 
the  Original  Stoi-y 
by  George  Pattullo 


He  Snapped  His  Fingers  Under  Logan’s  Nose 


A'  The  challenge  in  his 
^•eyes  met  its  mate  in 
Logan’s.  Then  without 
further  speech  Frenchy 
flung  himself  across  the  “outlaw’s”  back. 

Thereafter,  for  a full  three-quarters  of  an  hour  horse  and 
man  battled  for  the  mastery.  A dozen  times  it  seemed  that 
Frenchy  must  own  his  defeat.  Twice,  even  his  rowelled 
feet  could  not  keep  the  maddened  beast  from  attempting 

to  roll  on  him,  and  only 
his  nimbleness  saved 
him.  But  each  time  as 
the  horse  rose,  Frenchy 
rose  also  and  at  last  the 
“outlaw”,  mastered  and 
trembling,  stood  meekly 
in  a lather  of  sweat  and 
dirt,  while  Frenchy  re- 
ceived the  hard  won 
plaudits  of  the  cattlemen 
and  the  frank  admira- 
tion of  Bess. 

Logan,  beside  himself 
with  rage,  hardly  waited 
for  the  girl  to  be  gone 
before  he  turned  on 
Frenchy  with  an  oath, 
and  before  anyone 
could  interfere,  essayed 
to  draw  the  weapon  at 
his  side.  Two  can  play 
at  that  game,  however, 
and  he  found  himself 
looking  down  the  cold,  blue  barrel  of  Frenchy  s revolver. 

“Not  now,  Meester  Logan,”  he  heard  his  would  be  victim 
say  jerkily,  for  Frenchy  was  still  gasping  from  his  recent 
exertions.  “Anuzzer  time  eef  you  wish — but  not  now.  Eet 
might  deesturb  zee  la-adies.” 

And  Logan,  shamed  before  his  men,  retired. 

There  was  a dance  in  town  that  night  and  Logan  meeting 
Frenchy,  picked  a fresh  quarrel  with  him.  Without  warn- 
ing he  fired  at  him  grazing  him  on  the  cheek.  There  was 
a brief  hand  to  hand  struggle  and  Logan  suddenly  found 
his  weapon  wrested  away  from  him  by  the  little  Frenchman, 
who,  to  his  amazement  and  chagrin,  then  proved  his  superior 
marksmanship  by  shooting  out  a couple  of  the  lights,  after 
which  he  returned  Logan’s  gun,  daring  him  to  draw.  And 
for  the  second  time  that  day,  the  big  foreman  was  com- 
pelled to  take  water  in  the  presence  of  his  men,  who  were 
speedily  learning  to  like  Frenchy  for  his  grit. 

On  the  way  home,  the  boys-,  thinking  to  play  a joke  on 
him,  left  Frenchy  asleep  at  a water  hole,  but  Fren-chy’s 
horse  wandered  away  and  to  turn  the  joke  on  the  boys  he 
walked  back  to  town  and  put  up  at  the  hotel.  When  the 
horse  reached  the  ranch  riderless,  Nash,  fearing  for 
Frenchy’s  safety  ordered  a search.  But,  when,  after  two 
days  fruitless  quest,  he  rode  into  town  to  enlist  the  sherifif’s 
aid  and  found  Frenchy  sitting  on  the  hotel  steps  enjoying 
a cigarette,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.  To  the  delight  of 
(Concluded  on  Page  Thirty ) 
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Dunbar  Seefe  Our  Mutual  Girl’s  Cameos 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

CAST 

Our  Mutual  Girl Norma  Phillips 

Chapter  Thirty-two 

t N the  annals  of  the  po- 
; lice  it  is  nothing  un- 
usual  to  find  that  a 
detected  thief  becomes  a 
mine  of  information  and 
tells  his  captors  not  only 
where  his  loot  is  hidden 
but  adds  information  to 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  her  aunt Maym  Kelso 

Lewis,  her  maid Jessie  Lewis 

Howard  Dunbar,  The  Man  of  Mystery Edward  Brennan 

Kid  Joseph,  Ada’s  fiance  Oscar  Nye 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  butler James  Ailing 

Dunbar’s  manservant Makoto  Inokuchi 

Anni By  Herself 

Director,  John  Noble 
Ass’t  Director,  Arthur  C.  Vaughan 

his  table  and,  aided  by  a 
strong  magnifying  glass, 
he  compared  the  thumb 
print  on  the  case  with  the 
thumb  print  on  the  card, 
for  the  paste-board  was 
a duplicate  of  a Police 
Headquarter’s  Bertillon 

identify  those  from  whom 

he  has  stolen  it.  But  less  frequent  it  is  to  find  a man 
suspected  of  a crime  establish  the  identity  of  the  real  criminal. 

When  Margaret’s  cameos  were  stolen  Kid  Joseph  saw 
a man  leading 
Anni,  first  of 
police  dogs  to 
turn  thief,  near 
M a r g a r e t’s 
home.  The  Kid 
was  positive  it 
was  Dunbar 
whom  he  saw, 
and  this  belief 
became  intensi- 
fied with  the 
flight  of  time. 

And  so  we  find 
the  Kid  not  at 
all  reluctant  to 
insist  to  Our 

Mutual  Girl,  her  aunt,  and  the  de- 
tectives employed  by  Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker that  Dunbar  is  the  guilty 
man. 

When  Margaret,  by  means  of 
her  finger  print  party,  proved  to 
her  satisfaction  that  Dunbar  was 
not  the  thief,  it  only  made  Kid 
Joseph  and  the  detectives  more  cer- 
tain that  he  was  and  that  he  was 
even  cleverer  than  they  had  be- 
lieved. And  so,  while  Margaret’s 

suspense  and  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  the  jewels  are  being 
somewhat  assuaged  by  the  gift  of  many  pretty  outing  clothes, 
Kid  Joseph  and  the  detectives  keep  close  watch  of  Dunbar. 

Further  to  make  Margaret  forget  her  loss  Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker took  her  to  the  ^studios  of  James  Montgomery  Flagg, 
most  prolific  of  all  American  artists.  In  the  workshop  of 
this  famous  artisan  the  camera  caught  Mr.  Flagg  at  work 
over  a splendid  charcoal  drawing  of  our  beautiful  heroine. 

That  morning,  before  she  had  left  to  procure  her  charm- 
ing golf  and  tennis  clothes,  Margaret  had  turned  over  to 
Dunbar  the  cameo  case  with  its  grimy  thumb  print.  Dunbar 
had  prefaced  his  request  with  a statement  that  he  believed 
he  could  solve  the  mystery  of  the  stolen  jewels.  And  be- 
cause Our  Mutual  Girl  felt  that  she  could  trust  this  friend 
she  unhesitatingly  and  without  word  to  the  others  gave  him 
the  case. 

Instantly  Dunbar  returned  to  his  rooms.  Making  cer- 
tain that  not  even  his  Japanese  was  near  Dunbar  opened 
a desk  drawer  and  took  from  it  a card  folded  down  the 
middle.  With  card  and  cameo  case  he  returned  to 


measurement. 

Within  a few  minutes  Dunbar’s  face,  tense  in  its  misery, 
showed  that  .he  had  found  what  he  had  feared  to  find.  The 
thumb  prints  proved  conclusively  that  they  were  made  by 

the  same  finger. 

And  as  we 
look  over  Dun- 
bar’s shoulder 
we  see  that  on 
the  obverse  side 
of  the  Rogue’s 
Gallery  card  are 
two  photo- 
graphs, profile 
and  full-face,  of 
a man  so  closely 
resembling 
Dunbar  as  to 
make  a startling 
likeness.  But 
there  is  a nasty 
curl  of  the  lip,  a hang-dog  look 
about  the  eyes,  and  a cynical  some- 
thing in  the  whole  face  that  differ- 
entiates the  photographed  image 
from  the  clean-cut  features  of  Dun- 
bar. 

Dunbar  picks  up  his  telephone 
and  in  a few  sharp  words,  after  he 
has  been  connected,  orders  some- 
one to  come  to  his  rooms.  Later, 
the  man  whose  face  is  on  the 
Rogue’s  Gallery  card  enters. 

“Wha’  d’y  want?”  the  visitor  snarls.  For  answer  Dunbar 
shows  him  the  cameo  case.  Their  voices  rise  as  Dunbar  de- 
mands that  the  other  return  the  stolen  cameos  instantly, 
and  then  his  caller  dares  him  to  summon  the  police,  swings 
on  his  heel,  and  leaves  Dunbar’s  apartments. 

At  this  Dunbar  calls  his  faithful  Jap.  “Koto,”  he  says, 
“that  man  who  just  was  here  is  my  twin  brother.  He  is  a 
criminal.  He  is  the  man  who  has  stolen  Miss  Margaret’s 
jewels.  Nobody  but  you  knows  this  and  you  never  are  to 
teH  it  unless  I am  killed,  and  then  only  to  Miss  Margaret. 
Do  you  understand  ?”  Koto  gravely  bowed  his  assent. 

And  then  Dunbar,  in  his  strong,  decided  way,  went  to  a 
West  Side  neighborhood  of  low  tenements.  The  dog  Anni 
passed  him  on  the  run,  and  Dunbar  was  convinced  he  was 
on  the  right  track.  Soon,  as  he  followed  Anni,  he  was  led 
to  the  top  floor  of  a particularly  disreputable  looking  build- 
ing. But  the  door  of  the  flat  was  locked  and  nobody  an- 
swered his  knock.  Dunbar,  after  a minute  or  two,  went 
away.  But  his  efforts  to  recover  the  cameos  were  to  get 
him  still  deeper  in  the  mire  of  suspicion. 


Margaret  Finds  Her  New  Outing  Garments 
Most  Becoming 
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Real  Tales  About  Reel  Folks 


PICTURE-MAKING  in  the  wilderness  recently,  the 
Majestic  company  was  glad  to  pause  for  a brief  recess 
from  strenuous  dramatic  work  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  a 
little  ravine  in  the  mountains.  They  looked  like  a happy 
family  of  campers,  and  not 
at  all  like  hard  working 
movie  actors,  as  they  made 
their  way  down  the  gully 
to  where  a natural  swim- 
ming pool  gleamed  among 
the  rocks.  Everybody  was 
pretty  hot  and  sweaty  with 
the  morning’s  work,  so  it 
didn’t  seem  quite  prudent 
to  jump  at  once  into  the  icy 
water  of  the  spring.  One 
daring  member  ventured, 
however,  while  the  others 
looked  on  enviously.  Jack 
O’Brien  seated  himself  on 
a boulder — where  he  may 
be  seen  at  the  left  of  the 
photograph  here  repro- 
duced.— and  tried  to  forget 
the  strenuous  duties  of  a 
director,  while  Raoul 
Walsh  in  bandit  costume, 
lolled  against  a huge  rock 
unconsciously  getting  into 
the  centre  of  the  picture.  For  even  in  the  nooning  hour,  the 
ever-vigilant  cameraman  hovers  Inear  with  his  machine 
ready.  Sometimes  motion-picture  stars,  caught  unawares, 
make  a better  “still”  than  can  be  attained  with  hours  of 
painstaking  posing. 


Word  has  just  come  by  cable  via  London  that  S.  S. 
Hutchinson,  president  of  the  American  Film  Manufactur- 
ing company,  who  went  abroad  early  in  the  summer 
with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
their  two  sons,  Hobart  and 
Winston,  are  now  in  Switz- 
erland. There  is  no  route 
for  tourists  out  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  except  through 
Italy  and  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. However,  the  Swiss 
government  is  well  able  to 
care  for  all  visitors 
marooned  within  its  bound- 
aries, and  the  home  offices 
of  the  American  have  taken 
every  possible  means  to  in- 
sure the  safety  and  comfort 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his 
family,  until  they  find  them- 
selves able  to  return. 


nine  in  the  morning,  when  comes  the  daily  call  to  re- 
hearsal. Through  the  lane  between  the  commodious  new 
buildings  of  cement  came  a troop  of  mounted  Arabs  on 
black  horses.  In  their  gold-braided  uniforms  and  snowy  tur- 
bans they  were  a striking- 
cavalcade,  and  many  of  the 
natives  gathered  to  admire. 
Heads  were  thrust  out  of 
the  studio  windows  as  the 
Oriental  riders  drew  rein 
below.  There  were  about 
a dozen  beautiful  horses, 
all  black  except  one  which 
was  snowy  white.  Then 
word  was  passed  round  that 
the  Arabs  were  a feature 
of  the  new  drama  in  proc- 
ess of  production,  “The 
Messenger  of  Death.” 

The  New  Rochelle  di- 
rectors certainly  believe  in 
putting  realism  into  pic- 
tures, and  no  subject  is  too 
ambitious  to  attempt,  ac- 
cording to  C.  J.  Hite,  who 
has  even  used  as  his  mis- 
en-scene  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 


Winnifred  Greenwood,  who  for  nearly  a month  has  been 
in  the  hospital  recovering  from  a serious  accident,  received 
a warm  welcome  at  the  American  studio  the  other  day  when 
she  reported  for  work.  Photoplaygoers  who  have  sorely 
missed  her  on  the  screen  will  be  delighted  to  see  her  again 
when  she  appears  as  Lola,  the  heroine  of  a two-reel  produc- 
tion now  in  the  hands  of  Director  Henry  Otto. 

While  ill,  Miss  Greenwood  was  cheered  by  many  letters 
from  all  over  the  country,  solicitously  inquiring  for  her  and 

hoping  that  she  would 
speedily  recover.  A cor- 
respondent in  The  Chicago 
Tribune  writes:  “Miss 

Greenwood  is  one  of  (the 
most  satisfying  of  all 
actresses.  She  is  dignified, 
good  looking  in  such  a whole- 
some way ; and  she  dresses 
in  s u c h perfect  taste  and 
good  sense  in  all  the  films, 
that  she  impresses  one  as  a 
person  of  unusual  refine- 
ment. She  always  is  natural 
and  artistic.” 


Between  Takes  Director  Jack  O’Brien  and  Members  of  the 
Majestic  Company  Go  for  a Swim 


A picturesque  scene  pre- 
sented itself  outside  the  new 
studios  of  the  Thanhouser 
Company  at  New  Rochelle 
not  long  ago,  at  the  hour  of 


First  Call  for  Rehearsal  at  the  Thanhouser  Studios 


Mayor  James  Rolph  and 
Mrs.  Rolph,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  shortly  make  their 
debut  on  the  screen  in  the 
Flying  A production,  “A 
Modern  Rip  Van  Winkle.” 
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The  Personal  Side  of  the  Pictures 


HO  stars  in  ‘A  Midsummer- 
Love  Tangle?’  Why,  Peter 
the  Great,  and  me  !” 

Little  Kathie  Fischer,  seven  year  old 
child-lead  with  the  Beauty  brand  of  the 
American  Company,  nodded  her  brown 
head  roguishly,  stealing  a glance  out  of 
the  tail  of  her  eye  at  Aunt  Margarita 
Fischer,  who  was  coming  out  of  the 
studio  with  Harry  Pollard. 

Kathie  is  the  spirit  of  mischief, 
and  just  the  sweetest,  most  ir- 
resistible little  girl  at  the  same 
time. 

As  Buddy,  the  irrepressible  small  brother  of  Trixy, 
the  heroine,  in  “A  Midsummer  Love  Tangle” — 
in  which  she  steals  her  father’s  clothes  while  he  is 
in  swimming — this  clever  little  comedienne  might, 
with  all  seriousness,  claim  first  honors.  But  Kathie 
is  really  a very  modest,  generous  little  girl  in  spite  of 
her  precociousness.  She  always  is  willing  to  halve 
the  glory  with  Peter,  the  Great,  the  pedigreed 
Beauty  bull-dog.  Also  she  worships  and  adores 
her  talented  young  aunt,  Margarita. 

Kathie  was  born  at  Oakland,  California,  on  the 
twenthy-sixth  of  August.  Her  mother  was 
known  on  the  stage  as  Mary  Scott,  and  was 
also  a noted  child  actress.  For  several  ye 
Kathie  has  been  under  the  loving  tute- 
lage of  her  aunt,  and  Harry  Pollard 
has  directed  every  play  in  which  she 
has  appeared  on  the  screen. 

She  is  wonderfully  like  Margarita, 
being  also  dark,  with  large  expressive 
eyes,  mobile  features  and  a loveable 
disposition.  Her  intuitive  understand- 
ing and  her  wealth  of  sentiment  and  affection,  are  remark- 
able. For  a year  and  a half  she  has  been  acting  in  photoplays, 
and  her  performance  never  fails  to  show  distinct  character 
appreciation.  She  has  scored  many  a laughable,  pathetic 
and  dainty  success. 

Mr.  Pollard’s  first  care  is  to  keep  this  charming  little  girl 
natural  and  unspoiled  before  the  camera.  The  least  affecta- 
tion, unconsciously  acquired,  he  gently  discourages.  She 
has  great  respect  and  love  for  him,  and  it  is  a simple  matter 
for  the  young  director  to  win  his  youngest  pupil  back  to 
her  natural  self. 

Kathie’s  favorite  game  with  her  dolls  is 
“stage.”  Just  as  most  children  love  to  play 
school,  so  this  tiny  actress  delights  in  fitting  up  a 
miniature  theatre,  and  in  drilling  her  dolls  with 
inexhaustible  patience  in  the  art  of  exit  and 
entrance,  the  stage  walk,  and  all  manner  of 
impromptu  scenes  out  of  her  lively  imagin- 
ation. She  directs  her  little  company 
with  Harry  Pollard’s  own  enthusiasm, 
faithfully  handing  on  his  precepts,  and 
often  falling  into  a quaint  imitation  of 
his  gesture  and  manner  in  the  studio. 

Whenever  the  Beauty  director  happens 
to  come  upon  her  at  play,  he  smiles  con- 
tentedly to  see  how  unconsciously  and 
completely  Kathie  is  absorbing  the  edu- 
cation he  is  doing  his  best  to  give  her. 


Kathie  Fischer,  and  ( above ) as  She 
Appeared  in  Tico  Recent  Roles 


Kathie  is  Made  Much  Of  by  Her  Aunt 
and  Uncle,  Harry  Pollard  and 
Margarita  Fischer 


He  has  great  faith  in  her  future. 

A thoroughly  healthy,  active  little 
thing,  she  loves  out-of-doors. 

In  the  winter,  there  is  nothing 
she  enjoys  more  than  skating. 

In  the  summer,  she  is  perfectly 
happy  in  the  water,  and  the 
more  duckings  she  gets  in  pictures  the 
better  she  likes  it.  The  studio  pond  is  a 
source  of  delight  to  her  all  the  year 
round.  Peter  the  Great,  doesn’t  take  to 
the  water  so  kindly.  And  often,  at  his 
clumsy  overboard  acts,  the  child  goes  into 
fits  of  laughter.  She  and  the  dog  are  in- 
separable, and  they  make  a great  pair 
in  the  pictures. 

What  Kathie  can  do  in  the  way  of 
emotional  contrasts  is  brought  out  in  two 
recent  productions,  “Her 
Really  Mother”  and  “A 
Suspended  Ceremony.”  In 
the  former  she  plays  an  ap- 
pealing child  role,  sustaining  the  deli- 
cate pathos  to  the  end,  though  this  mood 
frequently  is  relieved  by  humorous  bits, 
as  when  she  dresses  up  as  a wild  Indian 
to  terrify  Margarita,  “her  really  moth- 
er.” When  Kathie  appears  in  a demure 
little  nightgown,  nestles  her  head 
against  her  aunt’s  shoulder,  or,  on  being 
tucked  away  in  bed,  sleepily  whispers 
her  good  night  prayer,  there  are  mur- 
murs of  “angel  child”  and  “the  little 
darling.”  But  when  she  dances  onto  the 
screen  in  boy’s  clothes,  as  in  “A  Sus- 
pended Ceremony,”  and  all  her  love  of 
mischief  is  seen  bubbling  to  the  surface,  then  it  is  another 
story.  One  lively  prank  follows  another,  greeted  with  out- 
bursts of  laughter  by  her  audience.  “The  little  witch !”  they 
say,  gasping  and  chuckling. 

But  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  in  which,  the  demure  or 
the  mischievous,  Kathie  is  more  irresistible. 

On  last  Memorial  Day,  in  Santa  Barbara,  the  boys’  band 
of  the  Catholic  church  marched  in  the  annual  procession. 
Several  weeks  beforehand,  Kathie  went  to  Father  Villa  to 
ask  if  she  might  also  be  in  the  parade, 

“I  have  lots  of  boys’  acting  clothes,”  she 
pleaded.  “And  if  you  would  like  it,  I could 
wear  a ragged  suit  so  they  couldn’t  tell  me 
from  the  others — and  oh,  do  you  think  I might 
carry  the  drum  ?” 

The  Father  loves  children,  and  especially 
Kathie.  So  he  promised  her  she  might 
march.  She  was  radiant  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  great  event.  And  sure 
enough,  when  May  30th  came,  and  the 
long  procession  wended  its  way  through 
the  Santa  Barbara  streets  in  honor  of 
the  heroes  of  the  nation,  who  fell  on  the 
battlefield,  foremost  among  the  line  of 
children  walked  Kathie,  proudly  erect, 
her  little  face  beaming.  She  did  not  play 
the  drum,  but  all  who  saw  her  pass 
cheered  the  tiny  movie  actress. 
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The  Exhibitor’s  End  of  It 


THE  problem  of  keeping  the  seats  of  his  theater  filled 
during  these  hot  days  and  nights  is  one  that  many 
an  exhibitor  finds  a difficult  one.  Countless  devices 
for  the  convenience  and  coolness  of  patrons  have  been  and 
are  being  tried,  many  of  them 
with  distinct  success.  Many 
exhibitors  have  found  that  the 
installation  of  a Typhoon 
cooling  system  has  measurably 
helped  their  business,  while 
still  others,  by  the  judicious 
use  of  ordinary  electric  fans 
blowing  over  tubs  filled  with 
ice,  have  diverted  many  a 
nickel  and  dime  into  their 
cash-drawers,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  invested  else- 
where. 

One  exhibitor,  whose  name 
at  the  moment  has  slipped  our 
memory,  tried  a novel  plan  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
which  has  met  with  distinct 
success.  By  the  aid  of  a scene 
painter  he  turned  his  lobby 
into  a veritable  Arctic  cavern, 
whose  green  and  white  walls, 
hung  with  papier  mache  ici- 
cles, had  a decidedly  cooling  effect  on  the  eye  and  the  imag- 
ination, that  was  distinctly  refreshing.  To  add  to  this  ef- 
fect the  cooling  breezes  of  two  powerful  electric  fans,  which 
swung  from  side  to  side  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  passersby  to  the  unique  lobby  and 
to  the  attractions  offered  within  the  theatre,  with  marked 
success.  It  goes  without  saying  that  nothing  was  left  un- 
done within  the  house  to  make  it  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  coolness  and  comfort  aroused  by  its  unique  lobby, 
and  the  results  of  this  clever  form  of  advertising  by  sug- 
gestion have  made  this  particular  house  the  most  talked 
about  and  most  popular  in  the  section  where  it  is  located. 

It  might  be  added  that  this  same  exhibitor  is  a great 
believer  in  comedies  as  an  aid  to 
summer  business.  In  his  opinion, 
people,  especially  when  tired  and 
hot,  would  much  rather  laugh  than 
do  anything  else.  “Get  a laugh  out 
of  a patron”  is  his  maxim,  “and 
that  patron  will  come  again.”  Thus 
it  happens  that  all  Keystone  and 
Komic  releases,  as  well  as  the 
Shorty  series  of  the  Broncho  brand, 
are  included  in  his  program. 


The  Flying  A Theater  of  North 
East,  Pa.,  a photograph  of  which  is 
shown  here,  has  found  the  summer 
season  a profitable  one,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  as  its  opposition  a 
$12,000  house.  The  theater  is  30x 
60  feet  in  size,  with  a seating  capac- 
ity of  only  300,  but  it  has  played  to 
capacity  ever  since  its  opening,  ac- 


cording to  the  proprietor,  C.  A.  Wass,  although  its  compe- 
tition has  consistently  been  of  the  keenest.  Ordinarily,  its 
poster  display  is  of  an  unusually  attractive  character,  but 
at  the  time  this  photograph  was  taken,  the  posters  had  been 

found  to  have  been  damaged 
in  transit,  through  being  im- 
properly folded, and  Mr. Wass 
decided  that  he  must  depend 
for  “pulling  power”  upon  the 
name  of  his  theater  and  the 
uniform  excellence  of  the  sub- 
jects offered  his  patrons. 


C.  W.  Johnston,  manager 
of  the  Park  Theater,  Frank- 
lin, Pa.,  who  is  featuring  “The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery”  at 
his  house,  has  gone  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  highly  popular 
serial  one  better  and  offered 
a local  prize  of  $100  in  addi- 
tion to  the  capital  prize  of 
$10,000,  for  the  resident  of 
Franklin  turning  in  the  best 
solution  of  the  “Mystery.” 
Conditions  are  the  same  as 
those  governing  the  big  con- 
test, save  only  that  bona  fide 
Franklinites  alone  are  eligible,  one  of  them  being  certain 
to  win  the  $100  prize,  even  if  the  lucky  one  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  capture  the  big  one.  Mr.  Johnston  gets  out  a 
weekly  four-page  sheet  containing  “Newsy  Notes  About 
the  Million  Dollar  Mystery,”  which  gives  particulars  of  the 
local  prize  offer,  as  well  as  the  bigger  one,  and  as  a result 
the  Park  has  had  to  turn  people  away  every  night  that  “The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery”  has  been  shown  thus  far.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  an  excellent  one  which  other  exhib- 
itors might  try  with  advantage. 

That  the  Keystone  Police  have  gained  a fame  which  is 
justly  theirs  is  evidenced  by  the  cartoon  which  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  cut  is 
from  Cad  Brand’s  “Review  of 
Sports,”  which  appears  every  Sun- 
day on  the  sporting  sheet  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  the  Keystone  Police 
have  been  thus  distinguished. 


The  Savoy  Theater,  the  only  first 
run  house  in  the  business  section  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  an  admis- 
sion price  of  five  cents,  which  uses 
the  Mutual  program  exclusively, 
recently  took  advantage  of  the  hot 
weather  to  give  away  a fan  with 
every  ticket  sold.  The  favor  has 
had  a wide  vogue  on  account  of  the 
twenty-eight  clear  pictures  of  Mu- 
tual stars,  arranged  attractively  on 
the  face  of  the  fan. 


A Theatre  That  Is  Doing  a Capacity  Business  in  the  Face  of 
Strong  Competition 


Cau.  our  rne-"l<£Ysn)ne'Pcuc£  ti  - J 
CYCtjOHetsflotiHNv  Thompson  i SToiPwHT 
qJdhn  Wltue  • 

Cad  Brand  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


The  Keystone  Police  Are  Rightfully  Famous 
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“The  Million  Dollar  Mystery ” 

Episode  Ten — Reels  Nineteen  and  Twenty 


WHILE  a hundred  false  clues  lure  Norton  and  Jones 
on  as  many  wild  goose  chases  in  quest  of  the 
missing  girl  and  while  Braine  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, certain  that  she  has  gone  to  her  death  in  the  midst 
of  the  grim  Atlantic,  devise  new  schemes  to  get  a trace  of 
the  vanished  treasure,  Florence,  herself,  bereft  of  speech  and 
memory,  is  cared  for  by  the  kindly  folk  of  the  tiny  fisher- 
village,  whither  her  rescuers  have  brought  her.  By  every 
method  known 
to  their  simple 
minds  they  seek 
to  learn  the 
mystery  of  her 
identity,  but 
without  avail. 

Days  and  weeks 
pass,  but  al- 
though she  rap- 
idly regains  her 
strength,  Flor- 
ence gives  no 
sign  that  she 
recalls  anything 

of  her  past.  Then  it  happens  that  Jack- 
son,  one  of  Braine’s  lieutenants  in  search 
of  recreation,  comes  to  the  village.  Fate 
throws  him  across  Florence’s  path,  he 
recognizes  her,  and  at  once  apprises 
Braine  of  her  whereabouts.  Thereafter, 
events  begin  to  take  place  with  startling 
suddenness.  Braine  and  the  Countess  Olga,  already  at  their 
wits’  end  to  locate  the  whereabouts  of  the  Hargreaves’ 
fortune,  at  once  take  counsel,  and  it  is  arranged  that  Braine, 
who  has  been  informed  of  Florence’s  condition,  shall  go  at 
once  to  the  fisher-village. 

In  the  meantime  Norton  and  Jones  have  not  been  idle. 
Jones  has  set  off  on  a false  scent,  while  Norton  remains  to 
keep  a watch  on  the  conspirators,  whom  he  is  sure  are 
holding  Florence  in  their  power.  Discovering  that  he  is 
dogging  their  footsteps,  two  of  the  gang  lay  a clever  trap 
for  the  reporter.  As  if  making  every  effort  to  conceal  their 
movements,  they  lead  Norton  by  a roundabout  route  to 
a house  on  the  water  side,  where  an  artfully  concealed  trap- 
door leads  to  a vault  into  which  the  river  enters  at  high 
tide.  Seeing  the  men  enter  this  house,  after  a short  delay 
Norton  forces  his  way  in  also,  sure  that  he  has  located 
Florence’s  prison  at  last.  An  instant  later,  the  trap  is 
sprung  and  he  is  precipitated  into  the  noisome  pit  below. 

When  the  conspirators  find  that  he  still  breathes,  they 
form  a sudden  plan,  which  promises  to  eliminate  him  from 
interference  with  their  schemes  quite  as  effectually  as  would 
his  death.  The  plan  is  nothing  less  than  to  “shanghai”  him. 
Within  the  hour  he  is  dragged  aboard  a vessel  leaving  for 
a three-year  cruise  in  Northern  waters,  and,  with  the  aches 
and  pains  of  returning  consciousness,  he  is  put  to  work  at 
the  various  rough  tasks,  which  are  part  of  a seaman’s  life 
aboard  a whaler. 

Meanwhile  Braine  arrives  at  the  fisher  village,  and  after 
some  days  of  reconnoissance,  learns  all  that  the  simple  folk 
know  of  Florence’s  rescue  and  her  ensuing  history.  Dis- 
guised as  an  old  man  he  poses  as  her  father  and  attempts  to 
get  possession  of  the  girl,  but  something  about  him — some 


recollection  hidden  away  in  the  misty  depths  of  Florence’s 
mind — causes  her  to  show  a fear  of  her  pseudo  parent, 
which  makes  the  old  fisherman  at  whose  home  she  is  living, 
suspect  that  Braine  is  not  what  he  claims  to  be.  He  is 
driven  from  the  house  and  for  a time  his  plans  are  frus- 
trated. 

But  Braine  is  not  to  be  foiled  so  easily.  He  engages  a 
fast  motor  yacht,  and,  when  his  opportunity  comes,  seizes 
Florence  at  a time  she  is  alone  on  the  beach.  In  spite  of 
her  desperate  struggles  he  carries  her  aboard  this  boat  and 
makes  off.  The  seizure  is  seen  by  the  old  fisherman,  who 
vainly  gives  chase,  but  too  late  to  save  the  girl  from  her 
fate,  and  soon  the  yacht  is  a mere  speck  upon  the  horizon. 

Many  miles  have  been  put  behind  the  speeding  boat,  wrhen 
a sudden  rush  of  smoke  from  the  vessel’s  hold  gives  warn- 
ing of  a new  danger.  Flames  burst  out  of  the  cabin  and 
soon  drive  all  hands  over  the  side.  For- 
tunately a sailing  vessel  sees  their  plight 
and  Braine  and  Florence  are  taken 
aboard.  Braine,  who  is  still  in  disguise, 
by  promising  a large  sum  of  money  to 
the  captain,  arranges  to  be  put  ashore 
with  Florence  at  the  nearest  port. 

Because  o f 
her  pitiful  con- 
dition Florence 
is  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the 
deck.  She  does 
not  observe  the 
intent  gaze  of  a 
sailor,  who  has 
eagerly  watched 
her  every  move- 
ment since  her 
arrival  on 
board,  nor  does 
she  see  him  fol- 
low her  to  a sequestered  part  of  the  deck.  Suddenly  she 
hears  her  name  spoken  in  a voice  which  she  knows  well. 
It  is  only  a whispered  word,  but  a new  light — the  light 
of  returning  understanding — leaps  into  her  eyes. 

“Jimmy — de'ar  Jimmy !”  she  gasps,  and  the  next  minute 
she  is  held  close  in  that  young  man’s  arms.  In  a flash  her 
reason  returns  to  her,  and  with  it  a realization  of  her  immi- 
nent danger.  She  nestles  closer  in  her  lover’s  embrace,  all 
her  doubts  gone.  As  for  the  “shanghaied”  Jimmy,  who  has 
already  pierced  Braine’s  disguise  and  heard  his  arrange- 
ments with  the  captain,  it  does  not  take  him  long  to  evolve  a 
plan,  which  will  release  them  both  from  their  difficulties. 

The  -next  morning,  when  the  vessel  arrives  at  the  port, 
where  it  has  been  agreed  to  land  them,  strange  to  say,  there 
is  no  sign  of  Norton.  As  Florence  and  her  pseudo  father, 
after  paying  over  the  stipulated  sum  to  the  captain,  climb 
down  the  ship’s  side  to  the  waiting  boat,  the  reporter  is  no- 
where to  be  seen.  His  absence  is  readily  explained,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  Florence  and  her  companion  are  out  of 
sight  of  the  sailors,  who  bring  them  ashore.  With  a swift 
and  dexterous  twist  of  his  hand,  her  escort  tears  off  the 
wig,  whiskers  and  goggles,  that  have  thus  far  concealed  his 
identity  and  discloses — not  Braine,  but  the  missing  Norton. 

And  Braine,  bound  and  gagged  and  stripped  to  his  shirt, 
and  outward  bound,  rages  vainly  in  his  cabin. 
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From  Our  London  Correspondent 


THE  American  manufacturer  who  regards  the  British 
market  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a modi- 
fication in  his  producing  policy  would  be  well  ad- 
vised, this  next  season,  to  go  in  strongly  for  the  single  reel. 
The  whole  tendency  just  now  of  those  who  make  films — on 
the  Continent  (though  the  war  will  make  a great  difference 
in  production  there)  as  well  as  in  America — is  to  specialize 
on  the  multi-reel  and  as  a result  the  English  market  is  ab- 
solutely flooded  with  subjects  from  2,000  feet  upwards  in 
length.  There  is  such  a glut  of  this  class  of  film  just  now 
that  quite  a number  of  agents,  handling  more  than  ordin- 
arily good  stuff,  too,  inform  me  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  get  an  open  market  sale  worth  the  name  even 
for  two-reelers. 

Three  and  four  reelers  are  practically  impossible  to 
handle  on  this  basis,  save  by  one  or  two  companies  with  a 
big  output  who  have  standing  orders  with  the  renters  to  take 
everything  they  produce.  Even  the  biggest  firms  and  those 
with  reputations  for  films  of  this  class  are  being  forced  to 
make  everything  over  1,000  feet,  exclusives.  It  is  now  be- 
ing found  that  there  is  a limit  to  the  market’s  capacity  of 
absorbing  even  exclusives  and  as  a result  many  quite  good 
two  and  three  reelers  are  lying  idle  on  the  shelves  of  the 
English  agents. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  apt  to  let  his  agent  know 
if  he  hears  of  a film  on  which  possibly  he  did  a big  footage 
at  home,  falling  flat  in  England,  but  it  is  not  the  agent’s 
fault,  but  his  own,  if  his  English  sales  just  now  are  dwind- 
ling. The  best  agent  cannot  force  on  the  market  films 
with  which  the  market  is  already  overstocked.  The  maker 
wrho  persists  in  turning  out  one  length  of  film  when  the 
British  trade  desires  quite  another  may  have  the  excuse 
that  he  must  place  his  home  demand  first,  but  in  that  case 
he  cannot  grumble  if  his  British  profits  are  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  but  a true  one,  that  the  firms  who 
express  themselves  most  satisfied  with  business  done  during 
the  past  twelve  months  are  those  that  have  most  consistent- 
ly followed  the  single-reel  policy.  Some  of  these  companies, 
in  deference  to  American  demands,  have  added  a weekly 
or  fortnightly  two-reel,  but  their  biggest  sales  have  been 
on  the  thousand  footers — even  allowing,  of  course,  for  the 
fact  that  five  copies  sold  of  a two-reeler  are  as  valuable 
to  the  maker  as  ten  of  a single  reel.  These  concerns  may 
have  suffered  temporarily  during  the  first  of  the  long  film 
boom,  but  they  have  held  to  their  policy  in  the  belief  that 
the  business  would  come  back  to  them,  and  events  are  al- 
ready justifying  them. 

A point  worth  consideration  for  the  American  maker  out 
for  English  trade  is  this — that  the  single  reel  is  not  only 
coming  back  to  favor  with  the  buyers,  but  that  there  is  an 
actual  shortage  of  films  of  this  length,  while  the  supply  of 
multi-reels  is  enormous  and  is  further  increasing  every 
week.  The  manufacturer  who  goes  in  strongly  for  single 
reels  next  season  will  not  only  find  an  increased  demand, 
but  less  competing  firms  attempting  to  supply  that  demand. 

The  multi-reel  field — at  present  undoubtedly  a prosper- 
ous one  for  many  manufacturers — will  in  my  opinion  be 
much  less  satisfactory  in  England  next  year.  The  output 
of  multi-reels  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  eighteen 
months — the  demand  has  not.  To  that  I think  we  may  safe- 
ly add  that,  in  this  country,  the  public  has  been  somewhat 
sickened  of  the  long  film,  on  account  of  the  many  extra- 
ordinarily bad  specimens  which  have  been  placed  before 
them  under  the  misnomer  of  "features.” 


The  exhibitor  never  did  a more  unwise  thing  than  when, 
misled  by  the  great  success  of  one  or  two  very  long,  but 
also  very  good  films,  he  put  a long  film,  which  was  often 
not  even  tolerably  good,  in  every  program.  The  public 
want  pictures  so  badly  at  present  that  they  have  put  up 
even  with  the  watered  feature,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
murmur  and  their  complaints  will  accelerate  the  reaction  to 
which  I have  alluded. 

While  on  this  question  of  the  long  film,  may  I say  to 
the  American  manufacturer  that  the  Britisher  is  very  im- 
patient of  padding,  slow  acting,  and  unnecessary  detail  in 
a film — much  more  so  I believe  than  the  American.  He 
soon  spots  a subject  which  is  a three-reeler  simply  because 
two  reels  of  padding  have  been  added  to  its  “value”  length. 
If  a character  is  going  for  a walk  he  does  not  want  to  see 
him  leave  the  sitting  room,  mount  the  stairs,  enter  a bed- 
room, take  a coat  out  of  a wardrobe,  brush  his  hair,  put 
on  the  coat  and  then  follow  him  back  to  the  sitting  room 
and  thence  to  the  hall,  where  the  operations  are  more  or 
less  repeated  with  an  overcoat. 

It  is  by  methods  such  as  these  that  many  films  have  been 
spun  into  three  or  more  reels  and  it’s  not  good  enough  for 
the  British  public.  If  the  American  likes  this,  well,  let  him 
have  it,  but  when  you’re  sending  us  the  film  get  the  scis- 
sors to  work.  Better  still,  make  your  multi-reel  with  as 
much  vigilance  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  detail,  with  as 
keen  a desire  to  compress  the  story  into  the  very  shortest 
length  it  can  occupy  without  losing  strength  as  you  did 
four  years  ago  with  your  half  and  full  reels.  Then  the 
British  public  will  demand  your  films — whether  they  be 
500  or  5,000  feet  in  length. 

The  call  for  the  single  reel  is  not  wholly  a call  for  shorter 
films — it  is  a demand  for  films  which  are  “value  for  length.” 
And  that  would  not  be  a bad  motto  for  a manufacturer 
working  for  the  British  market. 

A recent  practical  joke  has  considerably  amused  the  trade 
here.  A gentleman  not  without  association  with  the  Amer- 
ican industry  went  to  see  a big  prize  fight  with  two  English 
film  men.  He  called  for  the  latter  at  their  offices  and  at 
their  advice  handed  to  them  a valuable  cigarette  case  he 
chances  to  possess,  for  deposit  in  the  safe  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  light  fingered  gentry  who  follow  the  ring.  A few 
days  afterward,  hearing  nothing  from  his  friends,  he  sent 
up  a note  requestng  the  return  of  his  case  and  receved  in 
return  a letter  couched  in  apologetic  tones  which,  deploring 
the  bad  state  of  trade  and  the  necessity  of  getting  money  in 
by  some  means,  begged  to  direct  his  attention  to  an  en- 
closure. The  latter,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  a pawn 
ticket  for  two  shillings  (50  cents).  The  victim  took  the 
joke  in  good  part,  redeemed  his  case,  and  is  now  telling  the 
story  against  himself. 

Some  of  our  people  are  very  fond  of  tricks  of  this  char- 
acter which,  however,  had  their  greatest  vogue  in  the  days 
when  their  “topical”  was  more  seriously  exploited  than  at 
present.  The  cameramen  of  the  topical  firms  were  accus- 
tomed to  be  summoned  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  set  out 
on  a picture  hunting  expedition  and  this  circumstance  was 
of  course  taken  advantage  of  bv  the  practical  jokers.  One 
of  the  operators  was  ordered  by  wire  to  be  at  the  office  at 
5 o’clock  one  morning.  The  office  when  he  reached  it 
was  silent  as  the  grave,  but  the  curtain  on  the  door 
was  drawn  back  and  when  the  weary  traveller  saw  that  the 
calendar  fixed  there,  with  the  legend  “April  1st”  he  realized 
that  he  had  been  “stung.”  Cinema. 
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A Tragic  Story  of 
Parental  Love  and  Stern 
Official  Duty 
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Tom  Rell,  the  Sheriff.... 

CAST 

Arthur  Mackley 

His  wife 

The  Son 

(HE  Sheriff  listened 
to  the  tale  the  men, 
who  had  gathered 
in  his  office,  were  telling 

with  a bowed  head.  It  was  not  a pleasant  tale  evidently, 
for  although  Torn  Bell’s  grim,  gray  old  face,  long  the  terror 
of  evildoers  in  his  county,  was  mask-like  as  he  listened,  the 
nervous-  twitching  of  his  throat  was  an  index  to  the  emo- 
tions that  filled  him.  When  they  had  finished,  he  rose 
abruptly  from  his  seat 
and  reached  automatic- 
ally for  the  belt  and 
holster  which  contained 
the  loaded  forty-four, 
that  on  many  past  oc- 
casions had  upheld  the 
majesty  of  the  law  in 
the  crook  of  the  sher- 
iff’s fore-finger.  Half- 
way toward  its  object 
his  hand'  paused,  hesi- 
tated an  instant,  and 
then  fell  limply  to  his 
side. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said 
painfully,  turning  to  the 
group  again.  “Gentle- 
men, I can’t  do  it.  I’m 
sworn  to  do  my  duty, 
but — God  help  me — lie’s 
my  son.” 

His  hearers  nodded 
their  heads  silently  and  gravely  as  if  in  acquiescence. 

“We  reckoned  that,  Sheriff,”  said  one  of  them,  the  oldest 
in  the  party.  He  had  known  Torn  Bell  all  his  life  and  knew 
his  sterling  manhood.  “We  reckoned  that.  So  a few  of 
us  oldtimers  made  up  a purse  to  square  up  for  the  hoss-  the 
boy  run  off.  But  the  other  part’s  different.  If  that  barkeep  dies 
— ” he  paused  significantly — “Wa-al  thar  ain’t  a man  in  the 
county  who  kin  say  you  ever  failed  in  your  duty.”  And 
without  another  word,  headed  by  the  speaker,  the  men  filed 
quietly  out  of  the  office,  leaving  the  sheriff  to  his  own  bitter 
thoughts. 

That  night  Tom  Bell  resigned  from  the  post  he  had  occu- 
pied with  honor  for  half  a score  of  years.  A week  later, 
the  barkeeper  being  pronounced  out  of  danger,  Bell  and  his 
wife  removed  to  another  section  of  the  West,  there  to  begin 
life  anew. 

Years  passed  and  with  their  passing  in  some  measure  the 
couple  forgot  the  disgrace  which  their  offspring  had  brought 
upon  them.  Among  their  new  friends  there  were  none  to 
remind  them  of  his  wildness.  The  prodigal  had  com- 
pletely vanished  from  their  lives  and  both  believed,  if  they 
did  not  hope,  that  he  was  dead.  Then  one  day  Bell’s  towns- 
men called  upon  him  and  asked  him  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  sheriff.  His  election  soon  followed. 

A few  weeks  after  the  new  sheriff  took  office  there  rode 
to  his  door  a ranch-hand,  dust-covered  and  sweating  with 
much  hard  riding,  who  told  him  that  murder  had  been  done. 
The  murderer,  a notorious  outlaw  and  cattle  thief  with  a 
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Mackley,  in  Rugged 
Western  Role,  as  the 
Prodigal’s  Father 


The  Sheriff’s  Son  Becomes  an  Outlaw 


price  on  his  head,  had 
been  seen.  He  was  now' 
probably  lurking  in  a 
patch  of  timber  near  the 
scene  of  his  crime  waiting  for  the  darkness  to  make  good 
his  escape.  Would  the  sheriff  go? 

For  answer  the  grizzled  bloodhound  of  the  lawr  belted  on 
the  weapon,  which  so  often  had  been  the  staff  of  his  strength 
in  other  days.  Then  having  received  careful  directions 

from  the  ranch-hand, 
wffiose  horse  was  utterly 
spent,  he  set  forth  on 
his  quest  alone. 

Hours.  ’ later,  as  he 
rode  cautiously  through 
the  brush  where  he  had 
been  told  his  quarry  lay 
in  hiding,  a sudden  shot 
rang  out  from  a nearby 
gulley.  It  harmlessly 
clipped  a wisp  of  gray 
from  Tom  Bell’s  temple. 
Quick  of  hand  and  true 
of  eye  as  of  yore,  the 
sheriff’s  return  fire 
brought  a cry  and  an 
oath  from  his  attacker, 
and  the  next  instant  the 
outlaw,  his  pistol  hand 
shattered,  dashed  madly 
from  the  far  end  of  the 
Behind  him, 


ravine. 

tied  to  his  saddle  horn,  galloped  another  horse — the  dead 
man’s. 

With  his  uninjured  hand  he  emptied  his  revolver  wildly 
at  his  pursuer,  but  a second  unerring  shot,  this  time  aimed 
at  his  mount,  rolled  horse  and  rider  in  the  dust.  Before 
the  outlaw  could  regain  his  feet  he  found  himself  looking 
into  the  business  end  of  the  sheriff’s  forty-four.  As  for 
Tom  Bell,  he  found  himself  looking — for  the  first  time  in 
many  years — into  the  sodden,  shifty  eyes  of  his  recreant 
son. 

For  a full  minute  the  two  looked  at  each  other.  Then 
the  murderer  and  cattle-thief,  showed  that  he  also  was  a 
craven. 

“Dad,”  he  whimpered.  “You  wouldn’t — you  couldn’t 
bring  me  in — to  swing.”  He  shuddered.  Then  with  a 
coward’s  afterthought,  he  added,  “You  couldn’t — -and  face 
mother.” 

Inwardly  the  sheriff  wavered.  Outwardly  he  was  granite 
and  iron.  Resolutely  he  bade  the  prisoner,  despite  his  whin- 
ing pleas,  to  mount  the  led  horse.  A mile  beyond  the 
road  parted.  In  one  direction  it  led  to  the  state  line ; 
in  the  other  to  a sheer  cliff  from  which  there  was  no  escape 
on  either  side.  At  the  parting  of  the  road  he  halted. 

“Five  minutes  start  I’ll  give  you,”  he  said  grimly,  though 
his  voiced  choked,  “and  then — nothing  this  side  of  h — 11 
will  keep  me  from  doing  my  duty.  Take  either  road  you 
like.” 

Within  him  the  father’s-  heart  prayed  that  the  man  might 
( Concluded  on  page  30) 
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Mutual  Releases 


MONDAY  — American,  Keystone, 
Reliance. 

TUESDAY  — Beauty,  Thanhouser, 
Majestic. 

WEDNESDAY  — American,  Bron- 
cho, Reliance. 

THURSDAY — Domino,  Keystone, 
Mutual  Weekly. 

FRIDAY — Kay  Bee,  Princess, 
American. 

SATURDAY — Keystone,  Reliance, 
Royal. 

SUNDAY — Komic,  Majestic,  Than- 
houser. 

American 

July  20 — A Man’s  Way  (2) 

July  22 — Business  vs.  Love 
July  27 — The  Broken  Barrier  (2) 

July  29 — Does  it  End  Right? 

July  31 — All  on  Account  of  a Jug 
Aug.  3 — At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day  (2) 
Aug.  5 — The  Widow 
Aug.  10 — The  Trap  (2) 

Aug.  12 — The  Butterfly 
Aug.  17 — False  Gods  (2) 

Aug.  19 — Their  Worldly  Goods 
Aug.  24 — This  is  th’  Life  (2) 

Aug.  26 — Lodging  for  the  Night 
Aug.  28— The  Song  of  the  Sea  Shell 
Aug.  31 — The  Aftermath  (2) 

Sept.  2 — The  Wrong  Birds 
Sept.  7 — Lola  (2) 

Sept.  9 — Break,  Break,  Break 


Kay  Bee 


Mutual  Weekly 


Apollo 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 


June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


—Village  School  Days 
8 — Rafferty’s  Raffle 
15— Dad’s  Terrible  Match 
22 — A Parcel  Post  Auto 
29 — The  Battle  of  Chili  and  Bean 
5. — Apollo  Fred  Sees  the  Point 
12 — Some  Bull’s  Daughter 
19 — Up  and  Down 

26— Apollo  Fred  Becomes  a Homeseeker 
3 — The  Cheese  of  Police 


Beauty 


23 — The  Tale  of  a Tailor 
30 — Via  the  Fire  Escape 
7 — The  Other  Train 
14 — A Joke  on  Jane 
21 — Her  “Really”  Mother 
28 — A Mid-Summer  Love  Tangle 
4 — A Suspended  Ceremony 
11 — Suzanna’s  New  Suit 
18 — The  Silence  of  John  Gordon 
25 — Susie’s  New  Shoes 
1 — A Modern  Othello 


Broncho 


June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


17 — The  Hour  of  Reckoning  (2) 

24 — Desert  Thieves  (2) 

1 —  Shorty  Gets  into  Trouble  (2) 

8 —  The  Final  Reckoning  (2) 

22 — Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror 
29— The  Long  Feud  (2) 

5 — Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid  (2) 

12 — Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller 
19 — The  Robbery  at  Pine  River  (2) 

26 — The  Sheriff’s  Sister  (2) 

2 —  When  America  Was  Young  (2) 

9 —  The  Cruise  of  the  Molly  Anne  (2) 


(2) 


(2) 


Domino 


(2) 


: 25 — Frontier  Mother  (2) 

2 — -His  Hour  of  Manhood 
9 — The  Curse  of  Humanity 
23 — The  Defaulter  (2) 

23 — Jim  Cameron’s  Wife  (2) 

30 — The  Curse  of  Caste  (2) 

6 — The  Thunderbolt  (2) 

. 13 — A Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring  (2) 
. 20 — The  Defaulter  (2) 

. 27 — The  Village  ’Neath  the  Sea  (2) 

. 3— The  Silver  Bell  (2) 

. 10— Mildred’s  Doll  (2) 


May  15 — In  the  Cow  Country  (2) 

May  22 — A Social  Ghost  (2) 

May  29 — The  Embezzler  (2) 

June  5 — Tennessee  (2) 

June  12 — From  Out  the  Dregs  (2) 

June  19 — The  Vccce  ai  the  Phone  (2)  1st  part 
June  26 — The  Voice  at  the  Phone  (2)  2d  part 
July  3 — The  Heart  of  a Crook  (2) 

July  10 — The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek  (2) 

July  17 — The  City  (2) 

July  24 — The  Sheriff  of  Bisbee  (2) 

July  31 — An  Eleventh  Hour  Reformation 
Aug.  7 — The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl  (2) 

Aug.  14 — The  Stigma  (2) 

Aug.  21 — The  Winning  of  Denise  (2) 

Aug.  28 — The  Old  Loves  Best  (2) 

Sept.  4 — Stacked  Cards  (2) 


(2) 


Keystone 


May  11 — Finnegan’s  Bond 
May  14 — Down  on  the  Farm 
May  16 — Mabel’s  Nerve 
May  18 — The  Wter  Dog 

May  21 — When  Reuben  Fooled  the  Bandits 
May  23 — Acres  of  Alfalfa 

Large  Birds  (Split  Reel) 

May  25 — A Fatal  Flirtation 
May  28 — The  Alarm  (2) 

May  30 — No  release 

June  1 — The  Fatal  Mallet 

June  4 — Her  Friend  the  Bandit 

June  6 — Our  Country  Cousins 

June  8- — No  release 

June  11 — The  Knockout  (2) 

June  13 — Mabel’s  Busy  Day 
June  15 — A Gambling  Rube 
June  18 — A Missing  Bride 
June  20 — Mabel’s  Married  Life 
June  22 — The  Eavesdropper 
June  25 — Fatty  and  the  Heiress  (2) 

June  27 — No  release 
June  29 — Caught  in  Tights 
July  2 — Fatty’s  Finish 
July  4 — Love  and  Bullets 
July  6 — -Row-boat  Romance 
July  11 — Love  and  Salt  Water 

World’s  Oldest  Living  Thing 

(Split  Reel) 

Komic 

July  5— Bill’s  Job 

July  12 — Wrong  all  Around 

July  19 — How  Bill  Squared  it  for  his  Boss, 

. (No.  2) 

July  26 — Leave  it  to  Smiley 
Aug.  2 — Bill  Takes  a Lady  to  Lunch  (No.  3) 
Aug.  9 — Ethel’s  Teacher 
Aug.  16 — Bill  Saves  the  Day  (No.  4) 

Aug.  23 — A Physical  Culture  Romance 
Aug.  30 — Bill  Organizes  a Union  (No.  5) 

Sept.  6 — The  Mascot 
Sept.  13— Bill  (No.  6) 


Majestic 


June  14 — The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Bell  (2) 

June  16 — Their  First  Acquaintance 
June  21 — The  Severed  Thong  (2) 

June  23 — The  Burden 

June  26 — The  Land  of  Liberty 

June  28- — Arms  and  the  Gringo  (2) 

June  30 — Suffragette  Battle  in  Nuttyville 
July  5 — The  Angel  of  Contention  (2) 

July  7 — The  Only  Clew 

July  12 — The  City  Beautiful  (2) 

July  14 — An  Old  Derelict 
July  19 — The  Painted  Lady  (2) 

July  21 — A Red  Man’s  Heart 
July  24 — Lest  We  Forget 

July  26 — The  Mystery  of  the  Hindoo  Image 
July  28 — Down  by  the  Sounding  Sea 
Aug.  2 — Moonshine  Molly  (2) 

Aug.  4 — The  Idiot  (This  film  was  burned,  and 
has  been  remade) 

Aug.  9 — The  Tavern  of  Tragedy  (2) 

Aug.  11 — The  Saving  Flame 
Aug.  16 — Her  Mother’s  Necklace  (2) 

Aug.  18— The  Inner  Conscience 

Aug.  21 — A Lesson  in  Mechanics 

Aug.  23 — The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck  (2) 

Aug.  25 — Granny 
Aug.  30 — Frenchy  (2) 

Sept.  1— The  Milk  Fed  Boy 
Sept.  6 — For  Those  Unborn  (2) 

Sept.  8 — Sierra  Jim’s  Reformation 
Sept.  13 — Women  of  the  Early  West  (2) 


May  21 — No.  73 
May  28 — No.  74 
June  4 — No.  75 
June  11 — No.  76 
June  18 — No.  77 
June  25 — No.  78 
July  2 — No.  79 
July  9— No.  80 


July  16 — No.  81 
July  23 — No.  82 
July  30 — No.  83 
Aug.  6 — No.  84 
Aug.  13 — No.  85 
Aug.  20 — No.  86 
Aug.  27 — No.  87 
Sept.  3 — No.  88 


Princess 


June  26 — Professor  Snaigh 
July  3 — The  Decoy 
July  10 — The  Girl  of  the  Seasons 
July  17 — The  Veteran’s  Sword 
July  24 — Scenic  . 

July  31 — The  Target  of  Destiny 
Aug.  7 — Her  Duty 
Aug.  14 — A Rural  Romance 
Aug.  21 — The  Belle  of  the  School 
Aug.  28 — The  Keeper  of  the  Light 
Sept.  4 — His  Winning  Way 
Sept.  11 — Sis 


Reliance 


July  18 — The  Vengeance  of  Gold  (2) 

July  20 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (27) 

July  22 — Izzy  and  the  Diamond 

July  25 — The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson  (2) 

July  27 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (28) 

July  29 — The  Sheriff’s  Prisoner 
Aug.  1 — The  Gunman  (2) 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  has  Been  Remade) 
Aug.  3 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (29) 

Aug.  5 — Izzy  and  His  Rival 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  has  Been  Remade) 

Aug.  7 — On  the  Border 

Aug.  8 — The  Bank  Burglar’s  Fate  (2) 

Aug.  10 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (30) 

Aug.  12 — So  Shines  a Good  Deed 
Aug.  15 — The  Wagon  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  17 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (31) 

Aug.  19 — Izzy  Gets  the  Wrong  Bottle 
Aug.  22 — For  the  Last  Edition  (2) 

Aug.  24 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (32) 

Aug.  26 — The  Stolen  Ore 
Aug.  29 — Through  the  Dark  (2) 

Aug.  31 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (33) 

Sept.  2 — The  Miner’s  Baby 

4 —  Turned  Back 

5 —  In  the  Nick  of  Time  (2) 

7 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (34) 

9 — The  Sheriff’s  Choice 

Sept.  12 — Broken  Nose  Bailey  (2) 

Sept.  16 — Every  Man  Has  His  Price 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


Royal 


July  11 — Mistakes  Will  Happen 
July  25 — Milling  the  Militant 

Servants  Superseded  (Split  Reel) 
Aug.  1 — The  Baker  Street  Mystery 
Aug.  8 — Ringing  the  Changes 
Miss  Glady’s  Vacation 

(Split  Reel  Comedy) 
Aug.  15 — Cupid  Dances  a Tango 
Aug.  22 — His  Long  Lost  Friend 
Aug.  29 — A Run  for  His  Money 
Sept.  5 — O’Flanagan’s  Luck 

Thanhouser 

June  23 — For  Her  Child  (2) 

June  28— The  Widow’s  Mite  (2) 

June  30 — The  Harlow  Handicap  (2) 

July  5 — The  Cooked  Goose 
July  7 — Deborah  (2) 

July  12 — The  Leaven  of  Good 
July  14 — The  Substitute  (2) 

July  17 — A Gentleman  for  a Day 

July  19 — Harry’s  Waterloo 

July  21 — The  Pendulum  of  Fate  (2) 

July  26 — From  Wash  to  Washington 
July  28 — The  Messenger  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  2 — The  Butterfly  Bug 
Aug.  4— The  Guiding  Hand  (2) 

Aug.  9 — The  Telltale  Scar. 

Aug.  11— Stronger  Than  Death  (2) 

Aug.  14 — In  Peril’s  Path 

Aug.  16 — Her  Big  Brother 

Aug.  18 — McCarn  Plays  Fate  (2) 

Aug.  23 — A Dog’s  Good  Deed 
Aug.  25 — Conscience  (2) 

Aug.  30 — Arty  the  Artist 
Sept.  1 — A Mother’s  Choice  (2) 

Sept.  6 — Little  Mischief 

Sept.  8 — Jean  of  the  Wilderness  (2) 

Sept.  11— In  Danger’s  Hour 
Sept.  13 — The  Emperor’s  Spy 
Sept.  15 — Gold  (2) 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 


Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas....  304  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta.  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Mion  Bldg.  Luckie  St. 

Baltimore.  Md Mutual  Film  Exchange 28  W.  Lexington  St. 

Boston,  Mass M.  F.  C.  of  Mas3 1106  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation ... . 272  Washington  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  Leeson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation....  322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  III M.  F.  C.  of  Illinois 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

H.  & H.  Film  Service  Co...  117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cinclnnnatl,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.  Opera  Place 

Cleveland,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  106  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas. ..1807  Main  St. 

Denver.  Cfilo Colorado  M.  F.  C 21  Iron  Bldg. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation...  Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation....  97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas M.  F.  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Evansville,  Ind M.  F.  C.  of  Indiana Keene  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation...  7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa M.  F.  C.  of  Pa 9 N.  4th  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation...  150  N.  Illinois  Street. 

Kansas  City,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo Empress  Theatre  Bldg. 

.os  Angeles,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  738  South  Olive  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Kallaher  Bldg.,  5 th  Floor 

Milwaukee,  WIs Western  Film  Ex.  of  Mil'kee  301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn Mutual  Film  Corporation 440-445  Temple  Court 

Montreal,  P.  Q M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  154  St.  Catherine  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 340  Carondelet  St. 

New  York  City Western  Film  Exchange 145  West  45th  St. 

M.  F.  C.  of  Okla 25  Hudson  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla M.  F.  C.  of  Neb 1413  Hudson  St. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Exchange 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Exchange 902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Continental  Feature  Film  Ex.  902  Filbert  St.,  3rd  Floor 

’ortland,  Ore Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  389  Oak  St. 

Portland,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corporation . . . 410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Regina  Sask.,  Can M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah....M.  F.  C.  of  Utah 15  McIntyre  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B M.  F.  C.  of  Canad.  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo 1!  Pine  St. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  205-6  Joshua  Green  Bldg. 

Seattle,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  W.  9th  St. 

Spokane,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Ex.  of  Mass...  179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Western  Film  Ex 10  Welting  Bldg. 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 405  Curry  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd....  329  Carrall  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation Rooms  4 & 5 Register  Bldg. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Western  F.  Corp’n  of  Pa....  61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  McDermott  Ave. 

Other  Exchanges  Using  the  Mutual  Program 

’ittsburg,*  Pa Pittsburg  Photoplay  Co 412  Ferry  St. 


Special  Productions 

NEW  MAJESTIC Sapho 

THANHOUSER  Moths 

THANHOUSER Robin  Hood 

THANHOUSER A Legend  of  Provence 

KAY  BEE The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

KEYSTONE Zu  Zu,  the  Bandleader 

THANHOUSER  Frou-Frou 

MAJESTIC Ruy  Bias 

R & M The  Great  Leap 

THANHOUSER Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

R & M The  Gangsters  of  New  York 

MUTUAL  SPEC  . Seeing  South  America  with  Roosevelt 

MUTUAL  SPECIAL Mexican  War  Pictures 

R & M The  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

THANHOUSER Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Ward 

R & M The  Floor  Above 

R & M The  Dishonored  Medal 

R & M The  Mountain  Rat 

R & M Home  Sweet  Home 

THANHOUSER  Dope 

N.  Y.  MOTION  PICTURE The  Wrath  of  the  Gods 


Mutual  Program 

(Week  of  August  31st  to  Sept.  6th,  Inc.) 


Monday,  August  31st,  1914 
AMERICAN The  Aftermath 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

RELIANCE Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  33 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Tuesday,  September  1st,  1914 
THANHOUSER A Mother’s  Choice 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

BEAUTY A Modern  Othello 

(Comedy) 

MAJESTIC The  Milk  Fed  Boy 

(Comedy-Drama) 

Wednesday,  September  2nd,  2914 
BRONCHO When  America  Was  Young 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

AMERICAN The  Wrong  Birds 

(Comedy) 

RELIANCE The  Miner’s  Baby 

(Drama) 

Thursday,  September  3rd,  1914 
DOMINO The  Silver  Bell 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY No.  88 

Friday,  September  4th,  1914 
KAY  BEE Stacked  Cards 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

PRINCESS His  Winning  Way 

(Comedy) 

RELIANCE Turned  Back 

(Drama) 

Saturday,  September  5th,  1914 
RELIANCE In  the  Nick  of  Time 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

ROYAL O’Flanagan’s  Luck 

(Comedy) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Sunday,  September  6th,  1914 
MAJESTIC For  Those  Unborn 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KOMIC The  Mascot 

(Comedy) 

THANHOUSER Little  Mischief 

(Comedy) 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  86 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  ILLUSTRATED. — The  French 
fleet  seeks  the  German  enemy  in  the  North  Sea;  aeroplane 
scouts  reconnoiter  and  give  warning  of  the  enemy’s  ap- 
proach. With  decks  cleared  and  a full  head  of  steam, 
they  go  into  ibattle  formation.  First  decisive  battle  be- 
tween super-dreadnoughts  is  fought  in  the  North  Sea. 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  FLEET. — Speedy  torpedo  boats 
protect  the  slow-going  battleships. 

ARTILLERY  ALONG  THE  FRENCH  BORDER. 

KING  VICTOR  EMANUEL  OF  ITALY,  WHO  HAS  DE- 
CLARED NEUTRALITY,  INSPECTS  HIS  FLEET  AT 
GENOA. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR. — Bringing  in  the  wounded  for 
treatment  in  field  hospitals.  Bullets  extracted  without  pain. 
THE  SPOILS  OF  WAR. — Captured  guns  and  ammunition. 

BRITISH  CRUISER,  STRIPPED  FOR  ACTION,  AWAITS 
GERMAN  FRIZES  JUST  OUTSIDE  N.  Y.  HARBOR. 

CAPE  COD  FOLKS  HOLD  PAGEANT  AT  PLYMOUTH, 
MASS.,  TO  REVIEW  NEW  ENGLAND’S  AGRICUUTURAL 
SUPREMACY. — Plymouth  Rock.  Miles  Standish  and  Pris- 
cilla. 

THE  FRENCH  ARMY  LEAVING  FOR  THE  FRONT. 
CORINTHIAN  YACHT  CLUB  HOUDS  MID-SUMMER  RE- 
GATTA OFF  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

KING  CHRISTIAN  OF  DENMARK  AND  KING  GUSTAV 
OF  SWEDEN  MEET  AT  MALMO  TO  DISCUSS  NEUTRAL- 
ITY AGREEMENTS. 

A VARNISH  FACTORY  AT  COSWIG,  GERMANY,  MAKES 
SPECTACULAR  CONFLAGRATION. 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND — Crowds  are  thrilled  by  fast 
driving  around  dangerous  curves. 

UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  CELEBRATES  PIONEER 
DAYS  WITH  WILD  WEST  HOLD-UP  ON  ITS  MAIN 
STREET 

THE  TREASURE  SHIP,  “KRONPRINZESSIN  CECILIE,” 
LADEN  WITH  $10,600,000  GOLD  FOR  FOREIGN  BANKS, 
SEEKS  SAFETY  FROM  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  MEN  O’ 
WAR  BY  ANCHORING  AT  BAR  HARBOR,  ME Passen- 

gers disembarking. 
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Regular  Mutual 
Program  Features 

BRAND 

TITLE  RELEASE 

MAJESTIC 

“For  Those  Unborn”  (2) 

.SEPT. 

6 

RELIANCE 

“In  the  Nick  of  Time”  (2) 

.SEPT. 

5 

KAY  BEE 

“Stacked  Cards”  (2) 

.SEPT. 

4 

DOMINO 

“The  Silver  Bell”  (2) 

3 

BRONCHO 

“When  America  Was  Young”  (2). 

.SEPT. 

2 

THANHOUSER 

"A  Mother’s  Choice”  (2) 

.SEPT. 

1 

AMERICAN 

“The  Aftermath”  (2) 

AUG. 

31 

MAJESTIC 

“Frenchy”  (2) 

.AUG. 

30 

RELIANCE 

“Through  the  Dark”  (2) 

• AUG. 

29 

KAY  BEE 

"The  Old  Loves  Best’’  (2) 

AUG. 

28 

DOMINO 

“The  Village  'Neath  the  Sea”  (2).. 

.AUG. 

27 

BRONCHO 

“The  Sheriff's  Sister”  (2) 

.AUG. 

26 

THANHOUSER 

"Conscience"  (2) 

.AUG. 

25 

AMERICAN 

“This  Is  th’  Life”  (2) 

.AUG. 

24 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck”  (2)... 

.AUG. 

23 

RELIANCE 

“For  the  Last  Edition”  (2) 

22 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Winning  of  Denise”  (2) 

.AUG. 

21 

DOMINO 

“The  Defaulter”  (2) 

20 

BRONCHO 

“The  Robbery  At  Pine  River”  (2). 

.AUG. 

19 

THANHOUSER 

“McCarn  Plays  Fate”  (2) 

18 

AMERICAN 

“False  Gods”  (2) 

17 

MAJESTIC 

“Her  Mother's  Necklace”  (2) 

.AUG. 

16 

RELIANCE 

“The  Wagon  of  Death”  (2) 

.AUG. 

15 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Stigma”  (2) 

• AUG. 

14 

DOMINO 

“A  Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring”  (2) 

AUG. 

13 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller”  (2)  AUG. 

12 

THANHOUSER 

“Stronger  Than  Death”  (2) 

.AUG. 

11 

AMERICAN 

“The  Trap”  (2) 

10 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Tavern  of  Tragedy”  (2).... 

• AUG. 

9 

RELIANCE 

"The  Bank  Burglar’s  Fate”  (2).. 

• AUG. 

8 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl”  (2) 

■ AUG. 

7 

DOMINO 

“The  Thunderbolt”  (2) 

6 

BRONCHO 

“Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid’’  (2) 

.AUG. 

5 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Guiding  Hand”  (2) 

■ AUG. 

4 

AMERICAN 

“At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day”  (2) 

.AUG. 

3 

MAJESTIC 

“Moonshine  Molly”  (2) 

2 

RELIANCE 

“The  Gunman”  (2) 

1 

BRONCHO 

“The  Long  Feud”  (2)  

• JULY 

29 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Messenger  of  Death”  (2)... 

• JULY 

28 

FLYING  A. 

“The  Broken  Barrier”  (2) 

• JULY 

27 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Mystery  of  the  Hindu  Image”  (2) 

JULY 

26 

RELIANCE 

“The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson” 

(2), 

JULY 

25 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Sheriff  of  Blspee”  (2) 

■ JULY 

24 

DOMINO 

“The  Defaulter”  (2) 

23 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  and  the  Arldville  Terror” 

(2), 

JULY 

22 

AMERICAN 

“A  Man’s  Way”  (2) 

• JULY 

20 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Painted  Lady”  (2) 

19 

RELIANCE 

“The  Vengeance  of  Gold”  (2) 

18 

KAY-BEE 

“The  City”  (2) 

17 

DOMINO 

“Star  of  the  North  (2) 

• JULY 

16 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  Turns  Judge”  (2) 

15 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Substitute 

14 

AMERICAN 

“The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust” 

13 

MAJESTIC 

“A  City  Beautiful”  (2) 

12 

RELIANCE 

“Blue  Pete’s  Escape”  (2) 

.JULY 

11 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek”  (2).. 

.JULY 

10 

DOMINO 

“The  Curse  of  Humanity”  (2).... 

.JULY 

9 

BRONCHO 

“The  Final  Reckoning”  (2) 

8 

THANHOUSER 

"Deborah”  (2) 

7 

AMERICAN 

“Cameo  of  the  Yellowstone”  (2)... 

.JULY 

6 

MAJESTIC 

“Angel  of  Contention"  (2) 

.JULY 

5 

RELIANCE 

“The  Weaker  Strain”  (2) 

4 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Heart  of  a Crook”  (2) 

.JULY 

3 

DOMINO 

“His  Hour  of  Manhood”  (2) 

.JULY 

2 

BRONCHO 

“Shorty  Gets  Into  Trouble”  (2)... 

• JULY 

1 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Harlow  Handicap”  (2) 

.JUNE 

30 

AMERICAN 

“The  Little  House  In  the  Valley”  (2). JUNE 

29 

MAJESTIC 

“Arms  and  the  Gringo”  (2) 

■ JUNE 

28 

RELIANCE 

“Empire  Day  In  the  Bahamas”  and 

“Bobby’s  Plot” 

JUNE 

27 

KAY-BEE 

“The  Voice  at  the  Phone”  (2)  (2nd  part), 

JUNE 

26 

DOMINO 

“Frontier  Mother”  (2) 

25 

A Ruined  Film 

is  often  the  result  of  poor  developing.  Poor  print- 
ing means  a poor  picture. 

The  best  of  modern  equipment,  workmen  who  know 
their  business,  our  earnest  desire  and  determination 
to  please  mean  perfect  work  and  service  for  you. 

Developing — Printing — Titling — Perforating. 
Industrial,  Educational  and  Feature  Films. 

MANHATTAN  SLIDE  AND  FILM  CO. 

23-25  East  26th  St.,  New  York 


FREE 


STOCK  SLIDES  35c  EACH 
6 Beautifully  Colored  $1.50 

Choose  them  from  our  New 

12  Page  Catalogue 

Ask  for  it.  6c.  in  Stamps  (to  cover  postage) 
brings  a Sample  Feature  Player  Slide  Free. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  SLIDE  AND  ADV.  CO. 


Acadamy'of  Music  Bide. 


14th  St.,  New  York 


KELLER 

722  Broadway 
New  York 

PIONEER  TICKET 
PRINTERS 


Medal  World’s  Fair  Chicago — Established  1869 


QUALITY 

STYLE 

PRICE 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Perfect  Numbering 
Write  for  Samples 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE 

10  Slides  plain $2.00  Colored $ 3.00 

20  “ “ 3.30  “ 5.00 

30  “ “ 3.00  “ 7.50 

50  “ “ S.00  “ 12.50 

2 one  sheet  posters  with  each  set;  extra  posters,  10  cts.  each. 
Portrait  and  flag  slides  of  nations  involved,  colored,  25  cts.  each. 
Cash  with  order.  None  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

AJASEE  M’F’G.  COMPANY,  149  West  35th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  MAT  CO. 

149  WEST  35th  STREET  ====—=  NEW  YORK 

— Manufacturers  of — 

LANTERN  SLIDE  MATS  AND  REEL  BANDS 

PROMPT  SERVICE,  PRICES  RIGHT,  BEST  GOODS 


WE  MAKE  MICA  SLIDES  for  MANUFACTURERS  ONLY 
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The  Light  That 


Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

Established  1876. 


Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gaa  furnished  In  tanks  for 
Stereoptlcon  and  Moving  Picture  Machines.  All  orders 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  filled.  Agents  for 
all  makes  of  Moving  Picture  Machines. 

SEND  FOR  TERMS. 

Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

IN  W.  4th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LISTEN  YOU 

We’ve  decided  to  give  away  one  Mutual 
Service  every  week  for  a year,  each  one  to 
a different  party.  We’ll  give  you  4 weeks’ 
free  service  for  the  best  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  distribute  them.  Your  answer  must  be  in 
by  September  1st. 

NIAGARA  SLIDE  COMPANY 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


STIKWIK 

CEMENT 

This  Cement  is  pre- 
pared especially  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the 
operator.  It  is  made 
up  in  one  ounce  bottles, 
with  brush  inserted  in 
cork,  ready  to  use. 
Sample  bottles  to  Ex- 
changes on  receipt  of 
postal  card.  To  be  had 
from  most  Exchanges 
or  Post  Free,  six  hot-  . 
ties,  $1.00.  TO  EX- 
CHANGES! We  have 
all  kinds  of  Leader. 

FILM  SAVING  CO. 

1 4SJW.  45th  St.  NEW  YORK 


News  of  the  Trade 


Arthur  C.  Vaughan 

BEING  the  right-hand  man  of  the  director 
of  a big  serial  is  not  the  easiest  job  in  the 
world,  take  it  from  Arthur  C.  Vaughan,  the  able 
if  youthful  assistant  of  Director  John  Noble, 
whose  task  it  is  to  chronicle  for  the  screen  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  dainty  Margaret,  Our 
Mutual  Girl.  He  it  is  upon  whom  Mr.  Noble 
depends  most  to  carry  out  the  infinite  detail  which 
is  a concomitant  of  the  successful  production  of 
this  popular  serial.  Since  February  last  he  has 
been  in  his  present  position,  where  he  has  won 
many  warm  friends. 

Originally  a Boston  lad,  Vaughan  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  a jockey,  and  about  four  years 
ago,  being  then  only  eighteen,  he  joined  the  stable 
staff  of  R.  F.  Carman,  riding  many  of  that  sports- 
man’s horses  on  the  Pacific  Coast  circuit.  Unfor- 
tunately for  his  ambition  to  become  another  Tod 
Sloan,  his  weight  increased  so  rapidly  that  he 
soon  found  himself  out  of  the  jockey  class. 
“Jump”  races  were  not  to  his  liking,  so  he  re- 
signed and  came  East,  where  two  years  ago  he 
joined  the  Mutual  forces.  Since  then  his  rise  has 
been  rapid,  as  indicated  by  his  selection  for  the 
important  post  of  assistant  director  of  Our  Mu- 
tual Girl. 

Incidentally,  Vaughan  is  considerable  of  a ball 
player.  He  is  captain  of  the  Reliance  Company’s 
Eastern  aggregation  of  diamond  wizards,  which 
has  won  such  an  enviable  place  in  motion  picture 
baseball  this  season,  capturing  all  but  one  of  the 
sixteen  or  seventeen  games  they  have  played  thus 
far.  For  the  rest  he  is  a quiet,  unassuming,  like- 
able chap,  for  whom  everyone  in  Our  Mutual 
Girl  cast  or  in  any  way  identified  with  it,  has  a 

good  word.  

The  war  seems  to  have  but  little  effect  if  any  on 
the  sale  of  Photographs  and  Lobby  display  matter 
such  as  manufactured  by  the  Kraus  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  New  York  City.  This  concern 
carries  in  stock  a large  assortment  of  Mutual 
Movie  Stars  both  in  the  plain  and  colored  styles, 
the  larger  sizes  making  handsome  and  attractive 
pictures  for  any  Theatre  Lobby. 


The  Manhattan  Slide  and  Film  Company  are 
running  to  capacity,  turning  out  large  quantities 
of  industrial  and  educational  films. 


PHOTO-  njgT 
PLAYERS  jB* 

POSTCARDS  l__ 

Over  400  different  prominent  faces,  semi-Photo- 
brown  glazed.  $3.00  per  thousand;  former  price  $4.00 
per  thousand.  Catalogue  for  the  asking  of  all  the 
Advertising  and  Souvenir  Specialties  for  LIVE  MAN- 
AGERS. Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  To-day 
— Send  us  a post  card  or  letter  with  name  of  theatre 
and  we  will  send  samples. 

Photographs  of  all  Mutual  Multiple  releases  10  daye 
ahead  of  release  date. 

Kraus  Mfg.  Co. 

14  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

Hand  Colored  Pictures,  Small  and  Large,  of  Prom- 
inent Association  and  Mutual  Players,  as  well  as 
Real  Photos  of  All — Catalogue  and  Samples  Free. 


“The  Standardized” 
Theatre  Chairs 

Do  you  want  a life-saving 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a space-saving 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a sanitary 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a scientifically 
built  double  • standard- 
Chair? 


We  operate  the  largest  Ex- 
clusive Theatre  Chair  Factory  in 
the  world,  and  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  YOU. 

The  Hardesty 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Canal  Dover.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


Photoplaywrights 

Have  you  failed  to  dispose  of 
your  scripts?  We  will  typewrite, 
correct  and  revise  and  place  your 
scenario  on  the  market  for  $1.00. 
Stories  put  in  scenario  form, 
$1.25.  Scenarios  criticized,  50c., 
including  plot  and  technique. 
Send  for  circular. 

Rex  Literary  Bureau 

57  STOCKTON  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Warlike  F eatures 


THE  DISHONORED  MEDAL 

With  French  troops  in  action 

BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG 

Greatest  War  Feature  Ever  Produced 

HOME  SWEET  HOME  6 Reels 

The  Greatest  of  all  Pictures.  A Griffith  Masterpiece 

THE  MOUNTAIN  RAT  4 Reels 

Western  Atmosphere  Produced  in  the  West 

JOSEPH  IN  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT  4 Reels 

James  Cruze  as  Joseph.  Marguerite  Snow  as  Potiphar’s  Wife 

ZU  ZU,  THE  BAND  LEADER  2 Reels 

Keystone  Mabel  Normand 

SEEING  SOUTH  AMERICA  WITH  COL  ROOSEVELT 

A Wonderful  Topical  Feature.  Three  Reels 

The  Great  Spectacle 

THE  WRATH  OF  THE  GODS 

or  The  Destruction  of  SAKURA-JIMA 

6 Reels  of  Wonderful  Thrilling  Production  by  Thos.  H.  Ince.  A Veritable  Masterpiece. 
A Volcano  in  Action — Japanese  Story — Japanese  Actors 


Continental  Feature  Film  Corp. 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 


a 
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For  War  Times 


MEXICAN  WAR  PICTURES— Battle  of  Torreon 

By  Special  Contract  with  General  Villa 

CARDINAL 
RICHELIEU’S  WARD 

4 Reels 

Florence  LaBadie  and  James  Cruze 

GANGSTERS 

Four  Reels 

Great  run  at  Weber’s  Theatre,  New  York. 
“A  great  lesson  for  all.” — New  York 
American 

MOTHS  4 Reels 

From  Ouida’s  Famous  Novel  A Thanhouser 
Big  Production 

LEGEND  OF  PROVENCE 

4 Reels 

Tense  and  Interesting 

FROU  FROU  4 Reels 

After  Augustine  Daly’s  Famous  Production 
(Produced  by  Permission).  Featuring 
Maude  Fealy 

RUY  BLAS 

William  Garwood  and  Francelia  Billington 
From  Victor  Hugo’s  Story 

SAPHO  6 Reels 

THE  FLOOR  ABOVE 

Four  Reels 

First  Oppenheim  story  on  the  screen.  A 
Baffling  Puzzle 

Herman  Lieb’s 

DOPE 

Six  Reels 

with  Laura  Nelson  Hall 

THE  GREAT  LEAP 

Four  Reels 

With  Robert  Harron  and  Mae  Marsh. 
Most  Sensational  Feat  in  Film 

BATTLE  OF  THE 
SEXES 

Five  Reels 

A Griffith  Success  of  Tremendous  Power 

29  Union  Square,  New  York 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 
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Our  photographers  were  on  the  ground  when  the  European  war  broke  out. 

They  are  on  the  battlefields  now  and  their  pictures  are  already  being  received. 

Call  it  good  luck  or  good  management,  we’ve  got  the  pictures. 

The  films  of  the  hour  are  the  war  films. 

Order  the  MUTUAL  WEEKLY  at  once  and  you  have  the  jump  on  your  competitor. 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 


“FRENCHY” 

( Continued  from  Page  Sixteen ) 

Logan,  forthwith  he  ordered  the  newcomer  to  return  to 
the  ranch  for  his  packs,  at  the  same  time  discharging  him 
from  his  employ. 

On  the  way  back  Nash  stopped  to  pick  his  little  daughter 
May  from  her  grandmother’s,  while  Frenchy,  disconsolate 
and  feeling  greatly  wronged  proceeded  to  gather  his  be- 
longings together.  Arrived  home  the  child  grows  suddenly 
ill.  Nash  becomes  beside  himself  with  anxiety,  for  no  doctor 
is  at  hand  and  the  child’s  need  is  urgent.  A messenger  is 
then  sent  to  the  town,  but  with  scant  hope  that  he  will  re- 
turn with  medical  aid  in  time. 

Frenchy,  who  has  heard  the  hurried  orders,  reopens  his 
kit,  taking  from  it  a medicine  case.  Armed  with  this  he 
hurries  to  the  house. 

“Mees  Bess,”  he  says,  almost  pleadingly,  “let  me  help 
ze  leetle  seester.  I have  been  doctor — I know  wat  ees 
needed.” 

And  all  that  night,  while  Nash  and  his  daughter  Bess 
stand  fearfully  at  the  child’s  bedside,  Frenchy  labors  for 
little  May’s  life.  In  the  morning  when  the  doctor  arrives 
from  the  town,  he  finds  her  sleeping  peacefully. 

“You  must  not  go,”  begged  Nash,  as  Frenchy,  his  work 
done,  made  ready  to  depart.  “We  can  never  repay  you.” 
But  Frenchy,  glancing  from  Bess  to  Logan  in  the  sick 
room,  shook  his  head. 

“I  am  not  — er — what  you  call — er — populaire  here,”  he 
said  with  finality,  stepping  toward  the  doorway  and  his 
waiting  horse.  “Mees  Bess — she  lufes  zis — zis  beeg  stuff.” 
He  snapped  his  fingers  under  Logan’s  nose.  “An’  heem 


I keel,  eef  I stay.  Eet  ees  better  zat  I go.”  And  a moment 
later  he  was  gone. 

But  there  was  that  in  the  eyes  of  Bess,  which  did  not 
hold  much  promise  for  Logan  and  which  might  indicate  that 
in  the  not  very  remote  future  Frenchy  would  do  well  to 
come  back.  

“The  Sheriff’s  Choice” 

( Continued  from  page  23) 

take  the  right  road,  but  it  was  the  sheriff,  who  clenched 
his  lips  tightly  as  the  outlaw  turned  quickly  into  the  one  that 
led  to  the  cliff. 

For  a single  one  of  the  five  minutes  the  sheriff  waited, 
his  face  drawn  with  agony.  The  next  instant  he  was  rid- 
ing furiously  up  the  cliff  road.  The  outlaw  hearing  the  pur- 
suit and  fearing  a sudden  change  of  his  father’s  heart  fled 
but  the  faster.  Almost  at  the  cliff  edge  the  sheriff  reined 
up  his  panting  horse.  A hundred  feet  below  him  lay  a bloody, 
broken  tangle  of  what  had  once  been  a man  and  a horse. 

It  was  not  the  sheriff,  in  his  official  capacity,  even  if  it 
was  Tom  Bell,  who  brought  in  the  body  of  the  outlaw.  At 
least  the  sheriff  never  claimed  the  reward. 


Many  exhibitors  in  advertising  their  theatres  fail  to 
give  the  location.  This  is  perhaps  unnecessary  in  small 
towns  but  in  the  larger  cities  it  is  important  to  tell  where 
you  are.  It  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  everybody  knows 
your  location,  for  even  if  your  regular  patrons  do  there 
is  always  a probability  that  your  advertisement  will  fall 
under  the  eye  of  a stranger.  A line  giving  the  location 
takes  up  little  space  and,  as  a rule,  is  distinctly  worth  while. 
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Princess— Play  ers-Perfect 
“The  Keeper  of  the  Light” 

WITH 

MURIEL  OSTRICHE 
BOYD  MARSHALL 

AND 

PRINCESS  PLAYERS 

A picturesque  romance  with  an  interest- 
ing plot 

Released,  Friday,  August  28th 


The  Enterprise  Optical 
Manufacturing  Co. 

564  W.  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


19  14 

MOTIOGRAPH 

A 

WINNER 


COOLING  VENTILATION  HEATING 


A 48  Typhoon  Muitiblade  Blower  has 
sixteen  blades;  ordinary  exhaust  fans 
have  only  six.  It  is  the  blades  of 
a fan  that  do  the  business. 


Heating  and  cooling  problem  revolutionized  by  Ty- 
phoon System. 

You  keep  cool  in  front  of  a desk  fan,  not  in  back; 
apply  this  common  sense  and  blow  the  air  into  your 
theatre. 

A Typhoon  Tubular  Air  Warmer  will  heat  and  ven- 
tilate at  the  same  time. 

The  low  price  of  effective  apparatus  will  surprise 
you.  Catalogue  RL  gives  information. 

THE  TYPHOON  FAN  CO. 

1544  Broadway  New  York  City 


Thirty-two 


REEL  LIFE 


Remarkable  Acting 

The  most  wonderful  character  imper- 
sonations ever  shown  in  the  movies  are  displayed 
in  Thanhouser’s  Million  Dollar  Motion  Picture  Production— The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery.  An  all-star  cast  has  made  this  stupendous  produc- 
tion the  most  successful  movie  ever  brought  out. 


By  Harold  MacGrath 

Nine  episodes  of 

this  great  serial  have  al- 
ready been  released.  Two  reel  episodes 
are  released  each  week.  The  story  itself 
is  now  appearing  in  nearly  200  leading 
newspapers. 

$10,000.00  will  be  paid  for 

the  best  100-word  solution  of  this  mys- 
tery. Bookings  now  being  arranged. 
The  Million  Dollar  Mystery  is  an  inde- 
pendent release  and  may  be  obtained 
regardless  of  the  regular  program  being 
used. 

Syndicate  Film  Corporation 

71  W.  23rd  Street,  New  York 
Room  411,  5 S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Or  Syndicate  Film  Corporation  Represent- 
ative at  any  Mutual  Exchange  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

The  Thanhouser  Three-a-Weeks 
Tues.,  Aug.  18.  “MeCarn  Plays  Fate.”  A 

two-reel  detective  story,  featuring  F.  A. 
Kelsey,  Frank  Bennett  and  A.  E.  O’Brien. 
Sun.,  Aug.  23.  “A  Dog’s  Good  Deed.”  A 
beautiful  one-reel  drama  featuring  Mor- 
gan Jones,  Virginia  Waite,  John  Lehnberg, 
Lydia  Mead,  Leland  Benham  and  Fan 
Bourke. 


New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Head  European  Office,  Thanhouser  Films, 
Ltd.,  London,  W.  C.,  England 
Thanhouser  releases  will  continue  to  be 
features  of  the  Mutual  Program 


Thanhouser  Film  Corporation 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Cameo  Thief 


Dunbar  Promises  to  Solve  the  Mystery  of  the  Thumb  Print 


In  Chapter  32 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

Released  August  24 

When  Kid  Joseph  persists 
in  identifying  Dunbar  as  the 
midnight  prowler  about  Mrs. 
Knickerbocker’s  house  when 
Margaret’s  cameos  were  stolen, 
Dunbar  sees  a light.  He  com- 
pares the  jewel-case  thumb 
print  with  a Police  Department 
P>ertillon  card.  There  no  longer 
is  any  doubt  in  his  mind.  He 
knows  the  thief.  In  Reel  32 
you  see  how  he  handles  this 
situation.  Also  you  see  some 
splendid  double-photography, 
the  kind  that  makes  your  au- 
diences marvel. 


OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 

fls  the  only  52-weeks-in-the-year  film  serial 
<Ils  the  only  film  serial  of  actual  world-wide  appeal 
Because 

*JJIt  is  written  by  America’s  foremost  authors 

«IIt  is  chock-full  of  thrill,  fashion,  and  beautiful  settings 

•If L t appeals  to  all  people  of  all  classes  all  the  time  everywhere 


THE  STOLEN  ORE 

One  Reel  Western  Drama — Released  August  26 

[Many  a Western  film  has  included  the  picture  of  a landslide.  In  THE  STOLEN  ORE  you 
|see  a terrific  landslide,  with  a man  falling  down  a mountain  side.  When  the  picture  was  made 
this  feature  put  this  man  in  the  hospital.  Naturally,  the  film’s  a thriller. 


THROUGH  THE  DARK 

Two  Reel  Drama — Released  August  29 

^TTYou  know  what  terrible  toll  prison  life  takes  of  first  offenders.  When  a beautiful  young 
^Jlgirl  is  sent  to  prison  for  the  theft  of  a necklace  from  the  jewelry  store  in  which  she  works, 
and  is  hounded  after  her  release  by  a fellow-convict,  and  when  the  girl’s  sister  ultimately 
confesses  that  she  is  the  thief — then  you  have  a picture.  THROUGH  THE  DARK  will  en- 
thrall your  audiences.  It’s  a two-reeler  of  the  first  magnitude. 


Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corp. 

STUDIOS— 29  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City 
537  Riverdale  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


4J  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  offers  to 
its  readers  exclusive  stories  by  writers 
of  international  reputation. 

( Exclusive  articles  by  fashion  experts. 

<|  Exclusive  discussions  helpful  to  the 
housewife  and  to  the  housewife’s  young 
daughter. 

Cj  Exclusive  specials  of  personal  in- 
terest to  women  from  fifteen  to  fifty. 

<jj  There  is  an  air  of  exclusiveness 
about  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  that 
gives  exclusiveness  to  the  theatre  that 
permits  it  to  talk  to  its  patrons. 

<11  Its  circulation  growth  is  a record  in 
magazine  publication. 

<J  You,  the  exhibitor,  can  give  it  free  to 
your  patrons  and  without  cost  to  your- 
self. We’ll  tell  you  how. 

Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly 

29  Union  Square  NEW  YORK 


Guide  Printing  and  Publishing  Co,,  353  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A MAGAZINE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


VIVIAN  RICH — American 


Sept.  5 


“MEG  OF  THE  MINES”-Majestic 


191' 
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OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 


||  Have  you  ever  had  baby  fingers  exploring  around  your  ears  and 
JJ  your  nose  and  the  corners  of  your  mouth,  and  soft  baby  arms  go 
confidingly  around  your  neck?  If  you  have,  you  understand  why 
babies  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all,  even  the  most  crabbed  bachelors. 
In  fact,  a bachelor  begins  to  hate  his  state  when  a baby’s  lisp 
and  a baby’s  hands  commence  to  tug  at  his  heartstrings. 


In  Chapter  34 
By  Carolyn  Wells 

Released  September  7 


Margaret  Plays  with  Baby  Lily 


J7T  There  is  a real,  live,  honest-to-goodness  baby  that  brings 
sunshine  into  the  heart  of  everybody  who  has  seen  her. 
“Baby  Lily” — or  ’Ily  as  she  calls  herself — makes  her 
entrance  into  the  life  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  in  the  most  remark- 
able way.  Not  only  is  there  sweetness  about  it,  but  there  is 
also  the  charm  of  mystery. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 
WEEKLY 

JIT  Tells  you  all  about  Baby  Lily  and  Margaret’s  visit  to  the 
^[|  John  Hays  Hammonds  at  Gloucester  where  she  sees 
“Jack”  Hammond  steer  a boat  by  wireless  and  sees  his 
electric  dog.  It  contains  the  very  last  word  in  women’s  fash- 
ions and  fads.  You  can  give  it  to  your  patrons  free  and  yet 
pay  nothing  for  it  yourself.  Ask  us  how. 


Dorothy  Ranges  as  Baby  Lily 


THE  SHERIFF’S  CHOICE 


One  Reel  Western  Drama — Released  September  9 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a cattle-rustling,  man-killing  son  and  you  were  sheriff  of  the-  very 
county  where  he  committed  his  crimes?  This  sheriff  did  his  duty — how,  makes  you  appreciate  THE 
SHERIFF’S  CHOICE. 

BROKEN  NOSE  BAILEY 

Two  Reel  Detective  Drama — Released  September  12 
Did  you  ever  have  a broken  nose?  Recall  how,  when  you  tried  to  see  past  it,  it  looked  bigger  than 
an  elephant’s  trunk?  Bailey’s  nose  is  the  mark  by  which  the  police  recognize  him.  He  has  it  straight- 
ened. Then  comes  the  battle  that  ends  BROKEN  NOSE  BAILEY. 


Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corp. 

STUDIOS — 29  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City 
537  Riverdale  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Released  Everywhere  in  the  Mutual  Program 
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One 


FLYING  "A' 


IN  TWO  PARTS 


A Sociological  Masterpiece 

Featuring  WM.  GARWOOD  and  VIVIAN  RICH  with  Full  Cast  of  Stars 
Under  direction  of  Sidney  Ayres 

Release  Monday,  September  14th,  1914 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY  FILMS 

Featuring 

MARGARITA  FISCHER  and  HARRY  POLLARD 

The  Most  Popular  Photoplay  Stars. 

September  8th— “THE  MOTHERLESS  KIDS” 
September  15th— “THE  ONLY  WAY” 

Watch  for  Announcement 

“CAUGHT  IN  A TIGHT  PINCH” 


“THE  MIRROR” 

The  Veiled  Woman  in  the  Society  Circle 
Featuring  WINNIFRED  GREENWOOD  and  ED.  COXEN 
Under  the  direction  of  Henry  Otto.  Release  Wednesday,  Sept  16,  1914 


Distributed  exclusively  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 


Two 


REEL  LIFE 


“SIS” 


An  interesting  little  romance  of 
country  life 


WITH: 


BOYD  MARSHALL 


RENE  FARRINGTON 


AND 


THE  PRINCESS 
PLAYERS 


Released  Friday,  September  11th 


n 

LI 


Big  Features  of  Power’s  Cameragraph 

No.  6A 

O T T T?  T OOP  C T7  T T P P keeps  the  film  always  in  motion,  the  Lower  Loop  is  Maintained  Automatically  and  dark 
G'  G IV  -L>  W 1 OE  1 I TV  screeens  are  impossibe. 

OUR  INTERMITTENT  MOVEMENT  pictures  on  the  screen  is  obtained,  films  are  better  protected 

and  greater  definition  and^clearer  pictures  are  accomplished . 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  A1 


THESE  FEATURES  ARE  EXCLUSIVE 


NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 

NINETY  GOLD  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


□ 


REEL  LIFE 


Three 


Mutual  Program 


THE  MAJESTIC  MOTION  PICTURE  CO. 

OFFERS  FOR  RELEASE 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20 


HER  AWAKENING 

IN  TWO  PARTS,  FEATURING 


BLANCHE  SWEET 


Blanche  Sweet 


Mae  Mar  eh 


Lillian  Gish 


Dorothy  Gish 


FOUR  MAJESTIC  STARS  WHOM  EXHIBITORS  SHOULD  FIND  IT  PROFITABLE 

TO  ESPECIALLY  FEATURE 

BLANCHE  SWEET  LILLIAN  GISH 

MAE  MARSH  DOROTHY  GISH 

Who  appear  Exclusively  in  Majestic  Releases  and  “Griffith”  Specials 

Among  the  recent  Majestic  releases  in  which  these  popular  stars  have  been  featured  are  the  following: 
Blanche  Sweet  in  The  Soul  of  Honor,  The  Painted  Lady,  The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck,  For  Those  Unborn 
and  Her  Awakening. 

Mae  Marsh  in  Moonshine  Molly.  The  Swindlers,  Her  Birthday  Present,  and  Meg  of  the  Mines. 

Lillian  Gish  in  The  Hunchback,  The  Rebellion  of  Kitty  Belle  and  The  Angel  of  Contention. 

Dorothy  Gish  in  Arms  and  the  Gringo,  The  Painted  Lady,  The  Tavern  of  Tragedy,  Her  Mother's  Neck- 
lace, Their  First  Acquaintance,  The  Newer  Woman,  A Lesson  in  Mechanics,  Granny  and  Down  the  Hill  to 
Creditville. 

We  advise  Exhibitors  to  advertise  the  Names  of  These  Stars  when  Showing  any  of  the  above  named  Pictures 


MAJESTIC  GUIDE  FOR  EXHIBITORS 

(In  which  we  try  to  tell  only  the  truth  about  all  Majestic  Releases) 

Sierra  Jim’s  Reformation  (1  Reel).  Release  date  Tuesday,  Sept.  8 — An  appealing  story  well  presented. 
The  Final  Verdict  (2  Reels).  Release  date  Sunday,  Sept.  13 — A strong  drama  of  the  early  West. 

Every  Man  Has  His  Price  (1  Reel).  Release  date  Tuesday,  Sept.  15 — Not  as  well  played  throughout  as  it 
might  have  been,  but  interesting  nevertheless.  ‘ 

Down  the  Hill  to  Creditville  (1  Reel).  Release  date  Friday,  Sept.  18 — A typical  Dorothy  Gish  comedy 
presented  in  a novel  way.  A valuable  offering. 

Her  Awakening  (2  Reels).  Release  date  Sunday,  Sept.  20 — This  should  prove  exceptional,  featuring 
Blanche  Sweet. 

Majestic  Motion  Picture  Co. 

STUDIO:  4500  Sunset  Boulevard  BUSINESS  OFFICE,  29  Union  Sq.  W. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  New  York  City 

Mutual  Program 
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ARRIVED! 


•I  First  real  WAR  PICTURES  from  the  front  in 
Continental  Europe. 

<1  They  are  in  hand  and  ready  for  you. 

<1  First  pictures  released  Sept.  3d  in  MUTUAL 
WEEKLY  Number  88. 

<J  Direct  from  the  seat  of  war  to  fill  the  seats  of 
your  theatre. 

<1  Call  it  good  luck  or  good  management,  we’ve 
got  the  pictures. 

§ Order  the  MUTUAL  WEEKLY  at  once  and  you 
have  the  jump  on  your  competitor. 

<1  The  films  of  the  hour  are  the  WAR  FILMS. 


MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 


A MAGAZINE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


MERRITT  CRAWFORD 
Editor 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 
29  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Stuyvesant  683 


HEART'  JAMES 
Business  and  Advertising 
Manager 


Vol.  IV,  Xo.  25 


SEPTEMBER  5,  1914 


Five  Cents — $2.50  a Year 


British  Territorials  Leaving  for  the  Front 


“ The  Devil's  Own"  Regiment  on  Way  to  Arsenal  to  Receive  Arms  and 
Ammunition  Before  Embarking  oti  Transport . ( Mutual  Weekly  No.  88) 

This  and  many  other  pictures  direct  from  the  war  zone  are  to  be  seen  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Mutual  Weekly.  The  men  shown  above  have  already  been  engaged  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in 
history,  withstanding  the  crushing  German  attack  in  the  region  before  La  Fere,  where  they  constitute 
a part  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies’  army. 


Six 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES  AND  SUCH 


Admirers  of  motion 

picture  artists  are  many 
and  often  select  strange 
fashions  in  which  to  show 
their  devotion  for  the  particu- 
lar star  whose  charms  have 
•attracted  them.  But  few  can 
be  said  to  go  to  the  extremes 
of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn,  man 
(we  presume  the  individual 
is  of  the  masculine  sex)  who 
on  two  occasions  has  gone  to 
the  lengths  of  stealing  a pho- 
tograph of  the  lady,  whose 
winsome  screen  personality 
has  ensnared  his  affections 
Manager  Callan  of  the  Plaza 
Theater,  which  uses  the  Mu- 
tual program  exclusively, 
however,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  such  a person 
does  exist.  For  some  time 
past  he  has  been  trying  to 
capture  the  miscreant  who,  on  two  occasions,  has  abstracted 
a photograph  of  Mabel  Normand,  the  popular  Keystone 
star,  from  the  lobby  of  the  theatre.  On  the  first  occasion 
a small  photo  of  Miss  Normand  was  taken,  but  although  it 
broke  a set  Mr.  Callan  thought  nothing  of  it.  Later,  when 
a 22x28  hand-painted  portrait  of  the  same  lady  disap- 
peared, he  felt  that  something  should  be  done  and  has  since 
made  every  effort  to  catch  the  culprit,  using  a set  of  photos 
of  Miss  Normand  in  various  poses  as  bait.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, he  has  failed  to  get  any  trace  of  her  kleptomaniacal 
admirer.  


The  “Moving  Picture  Girl,”  dedicated  to  Muriel  Ostriche, 
“The  Little  Princess  of  the  Thanhouser  Co.,”  is  the  title 
of  a song  just  published  by  the  Wadsworth  Publishing 
Company,  1547  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  music 
is  by  William  J.  Lewis  and  the  words  by  A.  Fagenson.  The 
melody  has  a good  swing  to  it  and  should  prove  popular, 
having  already  found  favor  with  many  motion  picture 
audiences. 


Lucien  Veuve,  treasurer  of  the  Gaumont  Company,  who 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Mutual  Weekly,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  steamer 
“La  France”  on  August  26,  to  answer  the  call  to  the  colors. 
His  regiment,  the  39th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  French 
Army,  is  now  at  the  front  and  Mr.  Veuve  will  join  it  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival  in  France.  Mr.  Veuve  carries 
with  him  the  best  wishes  of  a host  of  friends,  all  of  whom 
earnestly  hope  for  his  safe  return  to  his  post  here  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 


To  William  Allen  Johnston,  editor  and  publisher  of  “The 
Motion  Picture  News,”  and  his  bride,  who  was  Miss  Anna 
Allaimbie  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Reel  Life  extends  its 
heartiest  felicitations  and  best  wishes  for  a joyous  voyage 
upon  the  matrimonial  sea.  Mr.  Johnston  has  a host  of 
friends  in  the  motion  picture  industry,  to  many  of  whom 
the  news  of  his  wedding  will  be  a pleasant  surprise.  His 


bride  is  a daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierre  Allaimbie,  widely 
known  in  the  Capitol’s  official 
circles,  Mr.  Allaimbie  at  one 
time  having  been  secretary  to 
the  American  embassy  at 
Constantinople.  The  cere- 
mony occurred  on  Thursday, 
August  20,  at  the  University 
Place  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City. 


In  the  ceaseless  striving  to 
link  up  cause  and  effect  the 
daily  papers  are  ever  making 
assertions,  which,  if  analyzed, 
would  forever  brand  them  as 
vehicles  of  inveracity.  Un- 
fortunately, the  general  pub- 
lic seldom  stops  to  examine 
into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
statments  in  the  daily  press 
and  it  is  really  surprising 
how  much  piffle  is  set  forth  for  the  public’s  delectation  each 
day.  A lad  commits  a petty  theft,  “blows  in”  his  ill-gotten 
capital  in  ice-cream  sodas,  a new  necktie,  a trip  to  Coney 
(or  the  nearest  amusement  park)  taking  in  a motion  picture 
show  as  the  finale  of  his  career  of  pleasure,  and  straight- 
away some  woolly-brained  reporter  acclaims  him  “Ruined 
By  The  Pictures.”  And  the  copy  desk  blandly  puts  it  into 
big  display  type  for  the  benefit  of  a gullible — and  ofttimes 
morbid — public.  Yet  this  sort  of  thing  happened  before  the 
first  film  was  made.  It  would  happen,  if  the  first  film  had 
never  been  made.  Boys  and  girls  will  go  wrong  sometimes, 
no  matter  what  their  environment,  no  matter  what  induce- 
ments are  offered  for  them  to  remain  in  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude. But  why  blame  it  on  the  motion  picture? 

A few  years  ago,  when  a lad  stepped  aside  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  way,  the  newspapers  blamed — and  with 
infinitely  more  justice — the  “deadly”  cigarette.  Before  that 
time  it  was  the  “dime  novel,”  that  was  the  national  destroyer 
of  youthful  morals.  Before  that  it  was  something  else. 
Both  the  cigarette  and  the  dime  novel — at  least  in  a modi- 
fied way — are  still  with  us,  but  the  newspapers  no  longer 
attribute  to  them  the  derelictions  of  the  youthful  part  of  the 
community. 

Why? 

Merely  because  the  public  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
while  a bad  boy  may  smoke  cigarettes  and  read  dime  novels, 
he  is  pretty  apt  to  be  just  as  bad,  without  doing  either  of 
these  things.  And,  as  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  erring 
youth  from  visiting  motion  picture  theatres,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  newspapers  will  continue  to  distort  the  facts  just  as 
long  as  their  readers  believe  them. 

Fortunately,  the  public  is  rapidly  waking  up.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  modicum  of  truth  in  the  attacks  on  the 
motion  picture  half  a decade  or  more  ago,  it  no  longer 
exists.  The  people  today  are  realizing  more  and  more  the 
elevating  and  educating  value  of  the  screen.  In  a little 
while  the  newspapers  (those,  that  do  not  do  so  already) 
will  realize  it  too.  Then  they  will  discover  some  other 
cause  for  the  wickedness  of  the  young  idea. 


(grtffitf)  pictures 

Realism!  Oh,  what  a name 

For  rare  mosaics  snatched  from  every  day 
And  fashioned  by  the  master  fingers 
Into  the  plotting  of  a play ! 

What  art  diviner  than  the  art  of  truth? 

What  drama  greater  than  the  mirror  true? 
What  nobler  in  the  temple’s  shrine 

Than  crystal  we  may  view  life  through? 
Into  the  fabrics  which  enwrap  the  mood 
Into  the  mummer  who  performs  his  part 
He  puts  the  heart  beat  of  the  living  day 
By  genius  inspired  of  art. 

— Arthur  James 
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Seven 


Perfect  Photography  in  These  Latest  American-Beauty  Films 


(1)  and  (2 ) Scenes  from  “The  Cocoon  and  The  Butterfly,”  (3)  and  (7)  “The  Mirror,”  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  “The  Motherless  Kids.” 

1.  Vivian  Rich,  Afton  Mineer  and  Louise  Lester.  2.  William  Garwood,  Jack  Richardson  and  Vivian  Rich.  3.  Ed.  Coxen  and 
Winnifred  Greenwood.  4.  Harry  Pollard  and  Margarita  Fischer.  5.  Margarita  Fischer  and'  Alleyn  Lewis.  6.  Margarita  Fischer,  Harry 
Pollard,  Kathie  Fischer  and  Buddy  Powers.  7.  Winnifred  Greenwood,  Ed.  Coxen,  Charlotte  Burton,  Harry  Edmondson  and  Edith 
Borella. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


THE  greatest  value  of  a motion  picture  program  is 
its  usefulness  to  the  exhibitor.  If  a program  be 
what  is  known  as  “well-balanced”  and  yet  does  not 
bring  in  the  business,  it  might  just  as  well  be  a ton  of 
priceless  diamonds  on  the  top  of  Mount  McKinley.  And 
nowadays  you  hear  a great  deal  about  “well-balanced” 
programs. 

What  the  average  theater-goer  wants — and  this 
average  really  isn’t  an  average  at  all,  but,  rather,  the 
collective  opinion  of  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
amusement  seekers — is  amusement.  The  old,  dry-as-dust 
methods  of  teaching  have  gone  by  the  board.  And  yet 
some  people  still  are  old  fogyish  enough  to  ask  you  to 
believe  that  balance  is  the  essential  thing  to  a program. 

The  child  that  goes  willingly  to  school  should  be  un- 
der suspicion  immediately — of  not  being  a natural,  healthy 
fun-loving  child.  To  be  a willing  pupil  is  not  human  na- 
ture. But  when  instruction  comes  in  the  guise  of  pleasure 
(all  who  have  had  to  fall  back  on  sugar-coated  candies  in 
which  to  conceal  ipecac  will  know  what  we  mean),  then 
it  is  avidly  seized  upon. 

That  is  what  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  is  trying  to 
do  for  you.  It  is  seeking  to  give  you  a program  that 
above  all  is  entertaining,  a program  that  will  bring  the 
nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters  chinking  merrily  into  your 
till.  That  the  Mutual  program  does  do  this  very  thing 
is  attested  by  its  continually  growing  popularity. 

Back  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  serial  is  the  splendid  idea  of 
showing  the  people  of  the  United  States  how  their  co- 
Americans  live.  Without  attempting  dry  scenic  views 
or  pseudo-scientific  topics,  Our  Mutual  Girl  serial  por- 
trays life  in  the  most  crowded,  the  most  beautiful,  and 
the  most  expensive  settings.  And  the  chronicle  of  her 
life,  as  she  goes  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  en- 
tertaining and  the  entertained,  the  art  colony  and  the 
commercial  heart  of  the  Nation,  is  set  forth  in  magnificent 
and  interesting  fashion  in  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly'- 
ll you  never  have  seen  that  sprightly  little  magazine 
use  a postal  card  at  once  to  get  it.  A line  dropped  to  its 
editor  at  Twenty-nine  Union  Square,  New  York,  will 
bring  it  to  you.  When  you  have  seen  it  and  learn  that 
you  not  only  can  distribute  it  free  to  your  patrons  but 
can  so  arrange  that  it  costs  you  nothing,  it  will  prove  to 
be  what  we  call  it,  the  best  money-getter  in  the  film 

business.  

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL 
(Chapter  35) 

By  Carolyn  Wells 
September  14,  1914 

CAST 


Our  Mutual  Girl Norma  Phillips 

Jean  Parke By  Herself 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  her  aunt  Maym  Kelso 

Ned  Hale,  her  lawyer C.  W.  Velsey 

Lewis,  her  maid ’ Jessie  Lewis 

Margaret’s  old  nurse,  Sally Melitha  Elam 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  butler James  Ailing 

Baby  Lily Dorothy  Ranges 

The  Baby’s  Mother Clara  Whipple 


BEFORE  Margaret  left  town  to  visit  the  John  Hays 
Hammonds  at  Lookout  Hill,  the  famous  estate  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  she  determined  to  get  some  toys  for 
Baby  Lily.  She  took  counsel  of  Jean  Parke  her  very  good 
friend  who  had  been  Our  Mutual  Girl’s  sponsor  in  New 
York  artistic  and  literary  circles,  and  Miss  Parke  sug- 


gested that  Margaret  visit  Rose  O’Neill,  creator  of  the 
famous  Kewpies. 

So  Our  Mutual  Girl  and  Miss  Parke  motored  to  Miss 
O’Neill’s  studios  and  there  were  entertained  by  one  of 
the  most  bewitching  women  in  the  world-  Miss  O’Neill, 
artist,  painter,  and  author,  drew  Kewpie  pictures  for  Mar- 
garet and,  when  she  learned  that  Our  Mutual  Girl  in- 
tended to  buy  some  Kewpies  for  Baby  Lily,  insisted  that 
Margaret  accept  as  gifts  a number  of  the  handsomest  and 
cutest  of  these  sprites. 

Having  seen  the  little  foundling  safe  with  her  old  nurse, 
Sally,  Margaret  felt  free  to  go  to  Gloucester.  There 
“Jack”  Hammond,  inventor  of  the  method  of  steering 
ships  by  wireless,  not  alone  showed  Our  Mutual  Girl 
how  he  maneuvered  a huge  vessel  about  the  harbor, 
though  the  ship  did  not  have  a soul  aboard  her,  but  he 
treated  Margaret  with  a view  of  his  latest  invention,  an 
electrical  dog  that  hopped  and  played  about  as  lively  as  if 
it  were  a really-truly  bow-wow. 

Our  Mutual  Girl,  ever  adventurous,  determined  that 
she  would  go  out  early  one  morning  with  the  fishing 
fleet.  Her  friends  tried  to  dissuade  her>  saying  that  the 
trip  would  be  nasty  and  dirty  and  smelly.  But  Margaret 
became  only  the  more  enamored  of  the  idea.  So  one 
morning  she  quietly  left  her  hostess’  estate,  slipped  to 
the  wharves,  and  soon  was  aboard  an  old  fishing  smack. 
For  several  hours — and  it  was  all  before  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  too — the  fleet  stood  back  and  forth,  now 
throwing  out  its  nets,  now  visiting  the  lobster  pots.  An 
old,  weather-beaten  sailor  taught  Margaret  how  to  hold 
a live  and  very  bitey  lobster  so  that  its  claws  couldn’t 
invade  Our  Mutual  Girl’s  soft  hands.  But  Margaret 
quickly  gave  up  the  idea  of  playing  with  lobsters  when 
she  found  aboard  the  fishing  smack  a tiny  kitten,  the  pet 
of  the  captain. 

When  Margaret  returned  she  had  a lengthy  talk  about 
the  future  of  Baby  Lily  and  it  was  suggested  that  Mar- 
garet visit  a Mrs.  Rogers,  a very  wealthy  and  childless 
widow  who  wanted  to  adopt  a little  girl.  Our  Mutual 
Girl  adopted  the  suggestion  reluctantly,  because  she 
wanted  to  keep  Baby  Lily  for  herself ; and  she  became 
more  determined  to  do  so  when  she  found  that  Mrs. 
Rogers’  idea  of  a baby  girl  was  about  the  same  as  of  her 
toy  dog- 

So  Margaret  left  Gloucester  for  Newport  with  the 
question  of  the  baby’s  future  still  unsettled. 

Reel  Thirty-Five  of  Our  Mutual  Girl  serial  is  one  of 
those  amazing  productions  that  seem  to  say,  “Here  is 
the  acme  of  success.  Better  than  this  cannot  be  made.” 
And  yet  it  is  only  the  second  of  a series  of  chapters 
written  by  Miss  Wells,  a series  that  bids  fair  to  establish 
a high-water  mark  of  film  perfection. 


THE  MOTHERLESS  KIDS— Beauty 

September  8,  1914 
CAST 

Betty  Trent,  New  Owner  of  La  Ramada  Farm, 

Margarita  Fischer 

Win.  Waddell,  a widower Harry  Pollard 

Sammy,  Betty’s  hired  man Allyn  Lewis 

The  Motherless  Kids { Buddy  Powers' 

Betty’s  Maid Mary  Scott 

BETTY  TRENT  arrives  to  take  charge  of  a newly 
acquired  farm.  She  reads  in  a magazine  of  the 
profits  derived  from  raising  goats  and  though  the  farm 

(Continued  Overleaf) 
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Nine 


Two  Unusually  Fine  Majestic  Westerns  and  a Komic  of  Class 


(1),  (2)  and  (4)  Scenes  from  ‘‘The  Final  Verdict,”  (3)  and  (5)  .‘  Meg  of  the  Mines,”  (6),  (7)  and  (8)  ‘‘Foiled  Again” 
1.  Li.  A.  Walsh.  2.  Francelia  Billington,  R.  A.  Walsh  and  Eagle  Eye.  3.  Dark  Cloud  and  Mae  Marsh.  4.  Francelia 
R.  A.  Walsh  and  Eagle  Eye.  5.  Ralph  Lewis.  6.  Tod  Browning  and  Fay  Tincher.  7.  Tod  Browning  and  Fag  Tincher 
Dillon,  Tod  Browning  and  Fay  Tincher.  J 


Bellington, 
8.  Edward 
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is  well  stocked  with  other  animals  and  fowls,  she  decides 
to  raise  some  goats.  Her  hired  boy,  Sammy,  tells  her  a 
neighbor  has  a couple  of  kids  she  can  secure,  omitting  to 
mention  the  fact  that  they  are  human,  and  so  Betty  at 
once  proceeds  to  send  Sammy  for  the  two  kids. 

While  Sammy  is  on  his  errand,  Betty  and  her  house- 
keeper proceed  to  build  a pen  for  the  kids  and  also  pre- 
pare a meal  of  milk  and  cornmeal  mush.  Waddell,  father 
of  the  kids,  is  called  to  town  for  the  day  on  business  and 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  have  someone  look  after  them, 
readily  gives  them  to  Sammy,  who  keeping  the  joke  to 
himself,  has  not  mentioned  that  the  kids  are  expected  to 
be  goats  by  Betty. 

The  kids  are  brought  to  Betty  and  she  is  greatly  dis- 
appointed, but  seeing  the  dirty  little  pair  are  crying  and 
in  need  of  proper  attention,  she  takes  them  up  and  after 
a day  of  feasting,  she  sends  them  back  to  Waddell. 
Visions  of  what  they  had  at  Betty’s  house  cause  them  to 
refuse  the  simple  food  they  have  heretofore  been  ac- 
customed to  and  they  run  away  to  see  the  kind  lady, 
time  after  time.  But  a day  comes  when  they  fail  to  ap- 
pear and  she  learns  that  they  are  sick.  She  is  invited  to 
nurse  them  by  Waddell  and  through  her  attentions  and 
kindliness  she  is  at  last  asked  to  shepherd  the  little  flock 
through  life,  and  she  accepts  the  invitation. 

IN  DANGER’S  HOUR — Thanhouser 

September  11,  1914 
CAST 

The  Twins Marion  and  Madeline  Fairbanks 

Their  Father Arthur  Bauer 

Their  mother Carey  L.  Hastings 

Their  stray  collie,  Carlo By  Himself 

MARION  and  Madeline,  girls  of  twelve  years,  the 
twin  daughters  of  Travis,  a well-to-do  farmer,  are 
very  fond  of  animals,  but  their  father  strongly  disap- 
proves of  them.  Carlo,  a stray  collie,  lame  and  starving, 
is  found  by  the  two  children  and  brought  to  their  home, 
where  they  make  much  of  him.  When  their  father  dis- 
covers what  they  have  done,  he  orders  the  dog  away,  but 
the  children  care  for  him  in  a secluded  spot  on  the  farm. 

Their  kindness  is  amply  justified  when  Marion  falls 
in  the  water  and  Madeline  summons  the  dog  to  her  as- 
sistance. He  springs  into  the  water  and  brings  back  to 
safety  his  little  friend.  The  father  then  learns  the  value 
of  this  particular  animal,  and  gladly  consents  to  have  the 
dog  remain  on  the  farm. 


SIS — Princess 

September  11,  1914 
CAST 


Sis Rene  Farrington 

Uncle....*." Morgan  Jones 

Aunt Marie  Rainford 

Alice Gertrude  Cameron 

Clarke  .Ernest  Ward 

Boyd Boyd  Marshall 

Farm-hand. John  Reinhard 


SIS  is  a country  girl,  but  being  left  a large  sum  of 
money,  she  goes  to  the  city  to  visit  her  cousin  Alice. 
At  first  she  is  gawky  and  awkward,  but  after  a few 
months,  Alice  and  Clarke  make  a beautiful  and  talented 
girl  of  her.  She  meets  a young  man  named  Boyd,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Clarke’s,  and  the  two  immediately  fall  in 
love. 

In  the  meantime  Sis’s  aunt  and  uncle  in  the  country 
become  home-sick  to  see  her  and  decide  upon  a visit  to 
the  city.  When  they  see  her  beautiful  home  and  her  still 


more  beautiful  clothes,  they  realize  the  gulf  that  has 
grown  between  them  and  return  home  heart-broken  at 
not  seeing  the  little  girl,  who  had  left  them.  Sis  learns 
of  their  disappointment  through  a letter  they  send  her, 
reading  between  the  lines  the  reasons  for  the  old  couple’s 
chagrin.  She  plans  a surprise.  Dressing  up  in  her  old 
gingham  dress,  which  she  had  worn  when  she  came  to 
the  city,  with  Boyd,  Alice  and  Clarke,  she  goes  to  the 
country  to  see  the  old  folks.  Her  aunt  and  uncle  are 
delighted  to  see  Sis  once  more  as  she  was  before  she 
went  away,  and  their  happiness  is  complete  when  Sis  tells 
them,  “I  will  be  Sis  to  you  always.” 


THE  EMPEROR’S  SPY— Thanhouser 

September  13,  1914 
CAST 


Valerie  Vergere Miss  Kroell 

Captain  Davis Morris  Foster 

Emissary  of  the  Emperor Sidney  Bracy 

Secret  Service  Officer John  Lehnberg 


A CERTAIN  foreign  government  desiring  information 
in  regard  to  certain  of  the  fortifications  of  the  United 
States,  send  Valerie  Vergere,  one  of  its  cleverest  spies 
to  gain  the  required  information.  She  meets  Captain 
Davis,  a young  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  who  is  in 
the  confidence  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Army,  and  soon 
wins  his  love.  Learning  that  the  plans  of  the  fortifica- 
tions must  be  secured  at  once,  Valerie,  by  a clever  ruse, 
secures  possession  of  the  plans  through  Davis.  A secret 
service  man  is  suspicious  and  warns  the  Captain  that 
Valerie  is  a foreign  spy,  but  the  Captain,  madly  in  love, 
indignantly  denies  it.  Valerie,  who  overhears  this  con- 
versation is  shamed  by  the  fact  that  her  champion  is  the 
man  she  has  betrayed. 

A dummy  envelope  which  Valerie  has  substituted  tor 
the  one  containing  the  real  papers  is  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Captain  Davis.  Determined  to  make  amends, 
however,  Valerie  makes  a second  substitution,  placing  in 
the  Captain’s  pocket  the  envelope  containing  the  real 
papers.  Thus  the  career  of  the  man  she  loves  is  saved, 
although  for  the  first  and  last  time  of  her  life  she  has 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  her  Emperor. 

THE  FINAL  VERDICT— Majestic 

(2  Reels) 

September  13,  1914 
CAST 


King R.  A.  Walsh 

Burns..'..'.’.’ Joe  Singleton 

Eagle  Eye By  Himself 

The  girl Francelia  Billington 


FOR  no  apparent  reason,  King  shoots  Burns  in  a 
saloon.  He  is  pursued  by  the  Sheriff,  but  makes 
his  get-away.  Later,  having  reached  his  rendezvous, 
King  sends  his  Indian  companion,  Eagle  Eye,  back  to 
town  to  buy  some  tobacco.  Returning  Eagle  Eye  brings 
with  him  the  sign  which  the  Sheriff  had  posted  offering 
a reward  for  King’s  apprehension.  King  destroys  it,  but 
Eagle  Eye,  afraid  of  being  caught  with  him,  takes  his 
departure. 

Later  Eagle  Eye  gets  a job  on  the  ranch  and  becoming 
infatuated  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  ranch  owner 
attacks  her.  He  is  caught  by  King  who  gives  him  a 
severe  beating.  To  revenge  himself  Eagle  Eye  turns  in- 
former and  directs  the  sheriff  to  King’s  hiding  place. 
King  shoots  both  Eagle  Eye  and  the  sheriff;  the  Indian 
falling  over  a cliff.  King  then  lays  aside  his  weapon  and 

( Continued  Overleaf 1 
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Eleven 


Broncho , Domino  and  Kay  Bee  Subjects  that  Will  Score  Successes 


(1)  and  (2)  Scenes  from  “No-Account  Smith’s  Baby,  (3)  and  (4)  “Parson  Larkin’s  Wife,”  (5)  and  (6)  “The  Test  of  Flame.” 

1.  Richard  Stanton,  Fanny  Midgley  and  Ray  Laidlaw.  2.  Richard  Stanton.  3.  Leona  Hutton  and  Frank  Borzage.  4.  Leona  Hut- 
ton. 5.  Enid  Markey,  George  Osborne  and  Edward  Kenny.  6.  Thelma  Salter. 
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goes  for  water  for  the  sheriff,  who  is  badly  wounded. 
The  sheriff  having  revived,  on  his  return  covers  King  and 
binds  his  hands  with  a handkerchief.  On  the  way  back 
to  town  a crowd  of  King’s  friends  attempt  to  rescue  him. 
King  then  tells  that  he  killed  Burns,  because  the  latter 
had  left  him  in  the  desert  with  his  sister  Mary,  robbing 
them  and  taking  with  him  the  only  water  bag  in  the  party. 
After  a terrible  trip  through  the  desert,  Mary  dies  and 
King  vows  to  kill  the  man  responsible.  Hence  his  swift 
revenge.  The  sheriff  thinks  he  has  suffered  enough  and 
frees  him  and  King  goes  away  with  his  friends. 

THE  COCOON  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY— American 

(2  Reels) 

September  14,  1914 
CAST 

John  Walton,  Student  of  Sociology Wm.  Garwood 

Jackson  St.  Clair . Jack  Richardson 

Clare  Meredith ) c-  . I Vivian  Rich 

Anne  Meredith)  3 sie  s 1 Afton  Mineer  , 

Mrs.  Worthington Louise  Lester 

Wm.  Crandall Harry  Von  Meter 

Valet  to  Walton W.  J.  Tedmarsh 

TWO  sisters,  Clare  and  Anne  Meredith,  left  destitute 
by  the  death  of  their  father,  go  to  the  city  to  seek 
their  livelihood.  Clare  secures  a position  in  a department 
store  and  insists  that  her  younger  sister  go  to  school. 
Here  she  meets  a quiet  young  man,  John  Walton,  work- 
ing as  a bookkeeper  and  they  form  a strong  friendship. 
Walton  is  the  real  owner  of  the  store,  although  no  one 
knows  it. 

The  manager  ol  the  store  pays  such  unpleasant  at- 
tention to  Clare  that  after  a time  she  is  forced  to  resign. 
The  need  of  money,  however,  compels  her  to  reapply  for 
another  position,  this  time  disguised  as  an  old  maid.  In 
the  meantime  the  little  sister,  wishing  to  pay  her  share 
of  the  household  expenses,  secures  a position  in  the  store 
as  a model.  The  manager,  St.  Clair,  at  once  pays  her 
assiduous  attentions,  which  the  young  girl  in  her  inno- 
cence accepts.  In  order  to  prove  to  her  younger  sister 
the  falseness  of  her  alleged  admirer’s  character,  Clare  dis- 
cards her  disguise  and  pretends  to  accept  his  attentions. 
She  succeeds  admirably  and  soon  St.  Clair  forgets  the 
younger  sister  in  pursuit  of  the  older  but  more  attractive 
one. 

]ohn  'Walton,  the  young  millionaire,  has  meanwhile 
been  watching  Clare’s  cleverness  and  has  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  At  his  suggestion,  to  thoroughly  convince  her 
sister  Anne  as  to  St.  Clair’s  perfidy,  Clare  accepts  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner  with  the  manager.  By  pre-arrange- 
ment Walton  is  on  hand  and  when  St.  Clair  becomes 
particularly  obnoxious,  Walton  appears  on  the  scene 
and  discloses  his  real  identity.  He  discharges  St.  Clair, 
assumes  management  of  the  store  himself,  proposes  to 
Clare  and  sends  the  little  sister  back  to  school. 


when  asked  by  a rough  character  in  the  village,  when  he 
was  going  to  draw  out  his  money,  he  replies  that  he  in- 
tends to  do  it  on  the  following  afternoon.  Then  he  goes 
to  the  bank,  receiving  his  money  all  in  gold  and  hides 
it  away  in  his  cabin.  His  granddaughter  and  small  grand- 
son are  away  at  the  time  carrying  water  for  a surveying 
party. 

The  following  day,  the  mountaineer  returns  to  the  vil- 
lage to  lay  in  supplies.  He  is  seen  to  visit  the  bank  and 
comes  out  with  a big  sack  over  his  shoulder,  which  the 
bad  man  believes  contains  gold.  The  bad  man  follows 
him  and  when  opportunity  comes  pushes  him  over  a 
precipice,  where  he  is  instantly  killed. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  he  finds  no  gold-  Being 
somewhat  in  liquor,  he  determines  that  the  grandchildren 
know  the  secret  of  the  hiding  place  and  when  he  finds 
that  they  can  tell  him  nothing,  he  ties  the  little  girl  in  a 
chair  lashing  her  grandfather’s-  gun  with  its  triggers  pulled 
back  by  a string,  which  passes  over  the  flame  of  a burning 
candle.  He  then  tells  her  only  confession  will  save  her 
and  goes  outside.  The  little  grandson  seeing  his  sister’s 
danger  runs  to  the  surveying  party  for  help.  They  ar- 
rive just  in  time  to  rescue  the  girl.  The  gun  explodes 
and  the  shot  shatters  the  woodwork  of  the  window.  The 
gold  hidden  there  by  the  mountaineer  comes  tumbling 
out,  and  some  of  the  shot  passing  on  kills  the  murderer 
who  is  standing  outside. 


GOLD — Thanhouser 

(2  Reels) 

September  15,  1914 
CAST 

The  mountaineer Joe  Phillips 

His  granddaughter Rene  Farrington 

FI  is  grandson Alice  Turner 

The  village  bully Justus  D.  Barnes 

The  head  surveyor Harry  Benham 

Some  of  his  party A1  Reitz  and  Bill  Sullivan 

AN  old  mountaineer,  who  has  secretly  accumulated 
$5,000,  hearing  of  the  numerous  bank  failures,  de- 
termines to  draw  out  the  money.  With  a miser’s  caution, 


THE  MIRROR — American 

September  16,  1914 

CAST 

Janet Winnifred  Greenwood 

Ben Ed  Coxen 

Flora,  Ben’s  Sister Charlotte  Burton 

Murray,  Chief  of  Detectives George  Field 

Mr.  Betz Harry  Edmondson 

Mrs.  Betz Edith  Borella 

A MYSTERIOUS  veiled  woman  has  been  burglar- 
izing in  fashionable  circles  and  baffles  all  attempts 
at  detection.  A young  bachelor  and  his  sister  having  just 
returned  from  abroad,  rent  a fashionable  old  home  that 
has  been  unoccupied  for  a year.  Janet,  daughter  of  the 
owners  of  this  old  house,  in  response  to  a letter  from  her 
mother,  asking  her  to  go  to  the  old  home  and  secure  a 
locket  that  was  overlooked  and  left  in  the  secret  drawer 
of  a dresser,  is  about  to  enter  the  old  premises  while  the 
young  bachelor  and  his  sister  are  looking  over  the 
grounds. 

Ben  sees  Janet  and  is  struck  by  her  beauty  so  much, 
that  upon  entering  the  house,  he  fancies  he  sees  her 
reflection  in  every  mirror  he  passes.  Ben  and  his  sister 
take  possession  of  the  house  at  once.  Janet  returns  that 
'same  evening,  not  knowing  the  new  tenants  have  al- 
ready taken  possession.  Ben  accidently  passes  the  room 
and  seeing  Janet  at  the  dresser  where  she  is  searching 
for  the  locket,  believes  her  to  be  the  mysterious  veiled 
woman.  That  night  Ben  attends  a ball  and  to  his  sur- 
prise is  brought  face  to  face  with  Janet,  whom  he  has 
every  reason  to  believe  is  the  much-wanted  veiled 
woman- 

Overhearing  a detective  remark  that  the  veiled  woman 
is  present  at  the  ball  and  would  be  arrested  after  the 
next  dance,  he  hastens  to  warn  Janet  and  offers  to 
help  her  escape.  Janet  is  astonished.  Explanations  are 
about  to  follow  when  the  detective  passes  through  the 

( Continued  Overleaf ) 
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Thirteen 


Laughter  and  Thrills  in  Latest  Productions  of  Reliance  Studios 


£ 


L 


(1)  and  (8)  Scenes  from  “Broken  Nose  Bailey,”  (2),  (3)  and  (6)  “How  the  Kid  Went  Over  the  Range,”  (4)  and  (9)  “The  Last 
Shot,”  (5)  and  (7)  “ Down  the  Hill  to  Creditville.” 

1.  Billie  West  and  Eugene  Pallette.  2.  Irene  Hunt.  3.  Frank  Bennett  and  Jack  Conway.  4.  Joe  Singleton.  (5)  Wallace  Reid 
and  Dorothy  Gish.  6.  Jack  Conway,  Vester  Pegg  and  Irene  Hunt.  7.  Wallace  Reid  and  Dorothy  Gish.  8.  Billie  West.  9.  Joe  Singleton, 
W.  E.  Lawrence,  Arthur  Mackley  and  F.  A.  Turner. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


corridor  escorting  the  real  veiled  woman  to  the  station. 
Janet  then  explains  her  mysterious  visit  to  her  old  home 
and,  accepting  Ben’s  apology,  they  proceed  to  enjoy  the 
dances  of  the  evening  together. 


NO-ACCOUNT  SMITH’S  BABY— Kay  Bee 

(2  Reels) 

September  18,  1914 

By  C.  Gardner  Sullivan  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
CAST 

No-Account  Smith Richard  Stanton 

Mrs.  Smith Fannie  Midgley 

Baby  Smith Thelma  Salter 

James  Ross Louis  Morrison 

NO-ACCOUNT”  Smith,  is  a shiftless  miner,  too  lazy 
to  work  his  mine.  While  he  is  spending  most  of 
his  time  in  the  saloons,  his  wife,  Lucy,  struggles  along 
in  poverty.  A baby  girl  comes  to  brighten  her  life  and 
for  a time  Smith’s  affections  for  the  infant  make  him 
fairly  industrious. 

Finding  a nugget  he  buys  a pair  of  shoes  for  the  baby’s 
Christmas.  For  a time  he  resolves  to  let  drink  alone,  but 
his  good  resolutions  fail  and  two  years  later  he  is  a 
worthless  drunkard.  He  hears  the  miners  talking  one 
day  of  the  arrival  of  the  stage  coach  with  a considerable 
sum  of  gold.  He  determines  to  hold  up  the  stage  and 
his  wife,  learning  of  his  intentions,  wraps  the  baby’s 
first  shoes  in  tlie  mask  which  he  has  made  for  himself. 
When  he  goes  to  hold  up  the  stage,  as  he  takes  the  mask 
from  his  pocket  the  baby’s  shoes  fall  out  and  a strong 
revulsion  of  feeling  comes  over  him.  He  tears  the  mask 
into  shreds  and  a little  later  overtakes  the  stage  which 
has  broken  down.  In  the  stage  Smith  finds  a man  who 
had  previously  written  to  his  wife  about  purchasing  the 
mine  and  invites  him  home  for  the  night.  Ross,  the  pros- 
pective purchaser,  buys  Smith’s  mine  and  Smith,  thank- 
ful over  his  failure  to  rob  the  stage  resolves  to  lead  a 
better  life. 


THE  VARSITY  RACE— Thanhouser 

(2  Reels) 

September  22,  1914 
CAST 

Professor  SchefFauer Arthur  Bauer 

Muriel,  his  daughter Muriel  Ostriche 

Caddy,  his  wife Carey  L.  Hastings 

Irving,  the  bow  oar Irving  Cummings 

Davis Nolan  Gane 


FRANK  IRVING,  bow-oarsman  of  the  Garford  Uni- 
versity Eight,  is  depended  upon  to  win  the  annual 
rowing  contest  for  his  alma-mater.  Irving  is  in  love  with 
Muriel,  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, but  the  professor  doesn’t  look  upon  the  athlete 
with  much  favor,  particularly  as  he  has  fallen  behind  in 
his  studies.  The  professor  speaks  to  him  about  his  short- 
comings and  the  oarsman  endeavors  to  make  up  for  his  past 
remissness.  Another  student,  who  has  also  been  behind  in 
his  studies,  is  Ralph  Davis,  a young  man  of  rather  dissi- 
pated habits,  who  is  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  Muriel’s 
hand.  Realizing  that  Irving  has  won  her  affections,  he 
hates  him  accordingly. 

Just  before  an  important  examination  is  to  be  held,  it 
is  discovered  that  someone  has  tampered  with  the  Pro- 
fessor’s papers.  Circumstantial  evidence  points  to  Irving, 
so  much  so,  that  he  is  expelled  from  college.  There  is 
no  one  competent  to  replace  him  on  the  crew,  which  now 
faces  almost  certain  defeat  at  the  coming  race.  On  the 


day  of  the  race,  however,  Muriel  discovers  a clue  and 
succeeds  in  establishing  Irving’s  innocense  and  in  prov- 
ing that  Davis  is  the  guilty  man.  Word  is  sent  to  Irving 
who,  despite  numerous  difficulties  that  greatly  delay  him, 
arrives  just  in  time  to  take  his  place  in  the  boat  and  win 
the  race  for  his  college. 


MEG  OF  THE  MINES— Majestic 

September  22,  1914 


The  Girl 

Jimson 

The  Old  Indian 


CAST 


. Mae 
Ralph 
. Dark 


Marsh 

Lewis 

Cloud 


MEG  and  her  father  are  mining  in  the  desert  and  sud- 
denly the  old  man  discovers  gold.  Jimson,  a pros- 
pector and  his  pal  see  this  and  decide  to  jump  the  claim. 
This  they  do,  leaving  the  old  man  dazed  by  the  road- 
side while  Meg  is  off  after  water,  and  drive  away  to  record 
the  claim  in  their  own  names.  But  Meg  has  returned  un- 
observed and  seen  the  whole  affair.  Climbing  into  the 
back  of  their  wagon,  she  hides  and  is  carted  off  with  Jim- 
son and  the  gold,  Later  she  is  discovered,  is  pursued 
and  falls  over  a cliff,  being  rescued  by  an  old  Indian 
and  his  squaw.  Recovering  she  tells  the  Indian  of  the 
claim-jumpers  and  he  follows  and  recovers  the  gold  and 
kills  one  of  the  thieves  and  wounds  the  other.  Restoring 
the  gold  to  Meg,  he  helps  her  find  her  father  again  and 
the  latter  in  gratitude  repays  the  Old  Indian  with  a share 
in  the  rich  mine  discovered. 

This  story  is  told  in  fiction  form  on  page  sixteen  of  this 
issue  of  Reel  Life.  


PARSON  LARKIN’S  WIFE— Broncho 

(2  Reels) 

September  23,  1914 

By  C.  Gardner  Sullivan  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
CAST 

Jane  Woods Leona  Hutton 

Tames  Larkin Frank  Borzage 

Hud W.  W.  Campbell 

JANE  WOODS,  a chorus  girl  goes  on  a vacation  to  a 
small  New  England  village  and  is  immediately  the 
subject  of  all  the  town  gossip.  James  Larkin,  the  village 
parson  proposes  to  her  and  is  accepted.  Jane  makes  a 
very  good  little  wife  and  everything  runs  smoothly  until 
the  musical  comedy  company  with  which  Jane  used  to 
be,  arrives  in  town  and  Jane  is  recognized  by  the  girls. 
Madge  and  two  or  three  of  her  old  companions  call  on 
Jane  during  a meeting  of  the  missionary  society,  which 
breaks  up  in  horrified  confusion  when  the  ladies  learn 
that  the  strangers  are  members  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion. Even  Larkin  is  influenced  by  the  women’s  story 
of  what  Jane  “used  to  be.”  He  turns  against  his  wife 
and  Jane  decides  to  leave  him. 

She  is  on  her  wav  to  the  station  when  she  encounters 
Hud,  a half-witted  boy  whom  she  had  once  saved  from 
the  hands  of  an  angry  constable,  but  who  later  had  been 
sent  to  an  asylum.  Hud  is  sneaking  into  the  school 
room  with  a large  bread  knife,  intent  on  killing  the 
children  who  have  teased  and  taunted  him.  Confident  in 
her  influence  over  him,  Jane  succeeds  in  attracting  his 
attention  long  enough  to  enable  the  children  to  escape, 
but  she  is  wounded  while  trying  to  take  the  knife  from 
the  infuriated  boy.  After  that  she  is  reinstated  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  village.  The  mothers  of  the  children, 
whose  lives  had  been  threatened,  make  amends  for  their 
past  aloofness. 
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Powerful  Drama  and  Superior  Comedy  in  Thanhouser- Princess  Offerings 


(1),  (2),  (5)  and  (6)  Scenes  from  “Gold,”  (3),  (4),  (7)  and  (8)  “Sis.” 

1.  Joseph  Phillips  and  Justus  D.  Barnes.  2.  Harry  Benham  and  Rene  Farrington.  3.  Rene  Farrington.  4.  Rene  Farrington, 
Morgan  Jones,  John  Reinhard,  Marie  Rainford  and  Ed.  W.  Hoyt.  5.  Joseph  Phillips.  6.  Rene  Farrington  and  Alice  Turner.  7. 
Marie  Rainford,  John  Reinhard,  Rene  Farrington,  Boyd  Marshall  and  Morgan  Jones.  8.  John  Reinhard,  Marie  Rainford,  Rene  Farring- 
ton and  Morgan  Jones. 
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How  a Plucky  Girl  and 
an  old  Indian  Outwit  a 
Pair  of  Claim-Jumpers 


“Meg  of  the  Mines 


CAST 

The  Girl 

Jirnson 

The  Old  Indian 

FOR  three  months,  up 
and  down  the  scorch- 
ing, sandy  reaches  of 
the  desert,  Meg  and  her 

father  had  sought  the  elusive  will  o’  the  wisp — gold — with- 
out success.  But  at  last  fortune  had  smiled  upon  their 
efforts.  In  a single  “pocket”  the  old  prospector  had  found 
enough  nuggets  to 
“grubstake”  both  of 
them  for  another  half- 
year,  if  need  be,  while 
a small  heap  of  black- 
ened crumbling 
quartz,  hastily  turned 
over  by  his  pick,  gave 
promise  to  his  trained 
eye  of  a fortune  far 
greater  in  store. 

While  her  father 
stood  guard  over  the 
claim,  upon  which  he 
had  already,  by  means 
of  a scrap  of  old  en- 
velope and  a thorn- 
bush,  posted  his  no- 
tice of  pre-emption  in 
accordance  with  min- 
ing law.  Meg  took 
the  old  leathern  buck- 
et and  went  back  over 
the  trail  to  the  nearest 
waterhole-  When  she 
returned,  before  she 
had  come  in  sight  of  the  claim,  her  quick  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  her  father’s  voice  upraised  in  indignant  protest. 
Quick  to  sense  that  something  was  wrong,  she  crept  as  close 
as  she  could  without  discovery  and  peered  out  from  behind 
a sheltering  thornbush. 

Two  men  were  scuffling  with  her  father,  whose  weapons 
lay  too  far  away  to  be  of  any  service.  An  instant  later,  to 
Meg’s  horror,  a vicious  blow  had  laid  him  prostrate  and 
sensless  on  the  ground. 

“That’ll  settle  him,”  growled  one  of  the  men,  whom  Meg 
had  already  recognized  as  one,  Jirnson,  a notoriously  bad 
character-  “Before  he  comes  to,  we’ll  be  able  to  register 
the  claim  according  to  Hoyle  and  then  let  him  ‘jump’  it  if 
he  can.”  As  he  talked  the  man  tore  down  the  original  no- 
tice of  pre-emption  and  posted  another  while  the  other  took 
possession  of  the  chamois  bag,  which  contained  the. nuggets. 
That  done  the  worthy  pair  climbed  into  their  waiting  wagon 
and  made  off. 


Featuring  Mae  Marsh, 
the  Popular  Majestic 
Star  in  the  Title  Role 


with  the  pair  to  town  and 
there  expose  their  crime, 
trusting  to  the  chivalry  of 
the  officials  at  the  county 
seat  to  defeat  their  plans.  But  as  often  happens  the  best 
plans  go  wrong  and  so,  when  several  miles  beyond,  the 
wagon  stopped  to  water  the  tired  horses,  Meg’s  presence 

was  discovered.  With 
an  oath,  Jirnson,  who 
had  recognized  her, 
fired  at  the  startled 
girl.  There  was  a 
mad  race  across  the 
desert,  for  the  men 
knew  that  unless  they 
captured  or  killed  her 
all  their  schemes 


would  go  for  naught- 
A mile  beyond 
brave  eirl 


Meg  Accuses  Jirnson  of  Jumping  Her  Fathers  Claim 


r J 


the 

6iu  was  cor- 
nered at  the  top  of  a 
precipitous  cliff. 
Realizing  her  desper- 
ate plight  she  essayed 
a descent,  but  there 
was  a limit  even  to  her 
agility  and  the  next 
moment  she  missed 
her  foothold  and  fell. 
Jirnson  and  his  com- 
panion, peering  over 
the  edge  a moment  la- 
ter shook  their  heads- 
“She’s  done  for,”  said  the  other.  “Now  we’ll  have  time 
to  make  camp.  There  ain’t  no  hurry  now  about  registering 
that  claim.”  And  together  the  pair  returned  to  their  wagon. 

But  Meg  was  not  dead,  although  badly  bruised  and 
shaken.  How  long  she  remained  senseless,  she  could  never 
tell,  but  when  she  recovered  consciousness,  it  was  to  find 
an  old  Indian  bending  over  her,  while  his  squaw  busily 
rubbed  her  aching  wrists.  To  him  she  told  her  story  and 
with  an  appreciative  grunt,  patting  his  gun  significantly,  he 
made  off.  Half  an  hour  later  re  returned. 

“Bad  man  heap  dead,”  he  said  laconically,  handing  Meg 
the  chamois  bag,  that  contained  her  fathers,  nuggets-  “Other 
man  hit — heap  run.  Here  l’il  girl’s  gold.  Now  we  go  find 
father.” 

They  had  not  gone  far  up  the  trail,  however,  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  Meg’s  father  tramping  wearily  toward  them. 
When  he  heard  Meg’s  story,  his  gratitude  was  in- 
tense. 


But  Meg  \ias  not  so  easily  to  be  robbed,  of  the  wealth, 
which  she  anl^  her  father  had  so  hardly  won  by  patient 
search.  A swift  glance  at  her  still  unconscious  parent,  who 
was  already  beginning  to  show  signs  of  recovery,  and  the 
fleet-footed  girl  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  wagon-  At  an  up- 
grade of  a quarter  mile  beyond,  she  caught  up  with  it  and 
ensconcing  herself  safely  on  the  rear  step,  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  two  men,  who  had  not  only  “jumped”  her 
father’s  claim,  but  had  even  robbed  him  of  the  precious 
nuggets  he  had  found.  Her  half-formed  plan  was  to  ride 


“Chief,”  he  said  gruffly,  to  the  Indian,  “I  kin  never 
square  it  for  what  you’ve  done  fer  me  today.  But  if  you 
don’t  mind  I’d  like  ter  register  you  ez  my  pardner  in  this 
claim.  It  oughter  make  11s  both  easy  in  our  old  age.  Thet 
is,”  he  added,  “ef  I hev  my  darter’s  consent.  Meg’s  eyes 
sparkled,  it  may  be  a bit  mistily,  as  she  quickly  gave  it.  But 
the  old  Indian,  as  usual,  only  grunted. 

As  for  Jirnson,  who  had  escaped  his  pals  fate,  he  was  soon 
taken  by  the  sheriff  on  Meg’s  complaint  and  sentenced  to  a 
long  term  in  prison. 
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Our  Mutual  Girl  Adopts  a Baby 


By  Carolyn  Wells 


CAST 

Our  Mutual  Girl . 

Jean  Parke 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  her  aunt 

Ned  Hale,  her  lawyer 

Lewis,  her  maid . 

Margaret’s  old  nurse,  Sally 

Mrs  Knickerbocker’s  butler 

Baby  Lily 

The  Baby’s  Mother . . 

Director,  John 

Noble 

Ass’t  Director,  Arthur 

C.  Vaughan 

WITH  HOWARD 
Dunbar  on  his 
way  to  Europe  to 
cover  the  war  there  for  a 
great  New  York  news- 
paper and  with  her 
cameos  restored  through 
his  efforts,  Margaret  felt 
compelled  to  turn  her  at- 
tention to  some  new  chan- 
nels. Possessed  of  an  abounding  vitality  that  had  to  express 
itself  in  action,  Our  Mutual  Girl  bent  her  mind  on  that  most 
delightful  course  of  all  women,  the  pursuit  of  new  clothes 
and  hats. 

In  her  determination 
to  select  this  apparel  for 
the  Fall  season  Mar- 
garet was  helped  by 
Mrs.  Knickerbocker. 

The  older  woman  knew 
that  her  niece  was  men- 
tally upset  and  that,  even 
if  there  were  no  dire 
need  for  new  clothes — 
for  when  did  a young 
girl  ever  have  a lovelier 
wardrobe  than  Mar- 
garet?— in  buying  them 
there  would  be  distrac- 
tion from  the  worry 
about  Dunbar. 

So  when  Our  Mutual 
Girl  told  her  aunt  that 
she  had  been  invited  to 
visit  the  John  Hays 
Hammonds  in  Glouces- 
ter in  a week  and  that 
from  there  she  was  to 
go  to  Newport,  Mrs. 

Knickerbocker  was  over- 
joyed. “I’m  so  happy  to  get  away  from  town,  auntie,  I 
just  could  fly,”  Margaret  said. 

“You’ll  have  to  fly — to  the  shops,  and  buy  some  new 
gowns,  if  you’re  going  on  such  a trip  as  that !” 

“’Deed  I shall!  Oh,  I'll  get  the  most  heavenly  frocks! 
And  HATS!  You  know,  auntie,  the  French  say  to  be 
well-dressed  a woman  need  only  be  sure  that  she’s  well- 
shod  and  well-gloved.  But  I say  to  be  well  hatted  is  the 
most  important  thing.  And  I do  know  how  to  buy  hats !” 
“You  ought  to,  Margaret,”  returned  her  aunt,  smiling, 
“you’ve  had  enough  experience.” 

Once  in  the  shops,  Margaret  bought  hats  and  gowns, 
enough  to  insure  having  plenty  of  prizes,  even  if  some 
should  turn  out  to  be  what  she  called  failures.  Though 
really  there  was  no  such  word  as  fail  in  Margaret’s  bright 
lexicon. 

Homeward  bound  from  one  of  these  shopping  excursions 
Margaret  stopped  her  car  long  enough  to  go  to  her  favorite 
florist.  She  told  the  chauffeur  that  she  would  be  back  in 
a minute  and  in  almost  a minute  she  was  back.  But  in  the 
time  that. she  had  been  in  the  florist’s  and  while  the  chauf- 


Chapter  Thirty-Four 


language. 


Margaret  Pleads  with  Her  Aunt  to  Keep  Baby  Lily 


feur’s  attention  had  been 
riveted  on  passing  traffic, 
some  one  had  placed  a 
tiny  feminine  mite  in  the 
comfortable  limousine. 

“Goodness ! Where  did 
you  come  from  and  who 
are  you  ?”  Margaret 
asked,  when  she  saw  the 
baby. 

“Baby  ’Ily,”  the  mite  responded.  Margaret  loved  chil- 
dren and  was  clever  in  transcribing  their  cooing  into  real 
So  she  knew  that  the  little  one  was  trying  to 
tell  her  her  name  was 
Lily. 

“Yes,  that  is  all  right 
enough,  Baby  Lily,” 
Our  Mutual  Girl  said, 
smiling.  “But  who  put 
you  there  ? You  never 
toddled  in  all  by  your- 
self.” On  this  point  and 
many  others  Baby  Lily 
not  only  was  unintellig- 
ible, even  to  so  clever  an 
understander  of  baby 
talk  as  Margaret,  but 
Lily  was  fairly  non- 
comittal.  She  seemed  to 
sense  the  fact  that  the 
less  she  said  the  less 
she’d  have  to  explain. 

Margaret  asked  her 
chauffeur  about  it. 
And  he  almost  literally 
went  up  in  the  air.  Until 
his  attention  was  called 
to  Lily’s  presence  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of 
it.  Just  then  a hand- 
some young  man,  evidently  of  good  family  and  breeding, 
stepped  up  to  Margaret. 

“Do  you  remember  me?”  he  asked.  “I’m  Ned  Hale  and 
you  met  me  at  a tea  last  winter.  I’m  a lawyer,  Miss  Mar- 
garet, and  if  you  wish  I'll  take  this  child  to  a police  sta- 
tion”— 

“Police  station  for  that  lovely  child?”  Margaret  asked. 
“Indeed,  no,  sir ! I’m  going  to  take  her  home  and  see  what 
I can  do  for  her.” 

When  she  reached  her  aunt’s  house  and  Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker saw  Our  Mutual  Girl's  newest  and  latest  achieve- 
ment she  was  aghast.  She  insisted  that  the  child  could  not 
remain  there. 

“Then  if  I cannot  keep  her  here,  I'm  going  to  take  her  to 
Old  Sally’s,”  Margaret  said,  naming  her  own  negro  mammy 
who  lived  in  a little  squatter  shanty  out  in  the  country. 

So  Margaret  took  Baby  Lily  to  Sally’s  and  there,  with 
much  crooning  by  the  old  negress  and  much  hugging  to 
heart,  the  little  one  was  left  while  Margaret  prepared  to  start 
for  Gloucester.  But  she  determined  that  nothing,  not  even 
her  aunt’s  opposition,  could  make  her  relinquish  the  babv. 
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Real  Tales  About  Reel  Folk 


DIRECTOR  Fred  Kelsey  and  his  Reliance  Company 
had  quite  a difficult  time  recently  in  getting  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  “How  the  Kid  Went  Over  the 
Range.”  The  company  went  to  the  Imperial  Valley,  which 
is  some  distance  from  the  studios  at  Hollywood,  in  order 
to  get  the  proper  scenery.  The  thermometer  stood  at  almost 
a hundred  in  the  shade.  Irene  Hunt,  who  is  featured  in 
the  production  in  the  play,  does  her  cooking  at  a campfire. 
Owing  to  the  exposure  to  the  torrid  sun,  the  skillets,  pans 
and  other  cooking  utensils  became  so  hot,  that  Miss  Hunt, 
striving  gamely  to  appear  cool,  was  forced  to  use  all  the 
available  handkerchiefs  in  the  company  to  handle  the  pots 
and  pans,  while  the  cameraman  caught  the  action  with 
his  machine. 


Few  people  outside 
of  her  immediate  set 
know  that  Mary  Al- 
den,  whose  character 
interpretations  have 
won  her  much  ad- 
miration since  her 
connection  with  the 
Reliance  Company, 
originally  aimed  to 
be  an  artist  on  can- 
vas, but  not  upon  the 
screen.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Notre 
Dame  College,  Mon- 
treal, she  studied  for 
some  time  at  the  Art 
Students’  ILeague  in 
New  York  City,  her 
specialty  being  in  the 
direction  of  magazine 
illustration.  Then 
the  stage  called  her, 
and  after  a number 
of  successful  engage- 
ments on  the  boards, 
she  found  herself — 
quite  by  accident — in 
pictures.  Since  that 
time  she  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  the 
‘silent’  art,  her  work 
under  Mr.  Griffith 
being  especially  not- 
able. 


One  of  the  most 
versatile  .actresses 
now  appearing  in 
motion  pictures  is 
Ixmise  Lester  of  the 
American.  In  one 
picture  »s(he  will  ap- 
pear as  Calamity  Ann  and  in  the  next  as  the  leader  of  the 
ultra-exclusive  society  set ; again  she  plays  the  part  of  an 
adventuress  or  a fond  mother  with  equal  power  and  facility. 
In  every  role  which  she  essays,  her  work  is  distinctive  and 


Mary  Alden 


highly  popular.  It  is  said  that  few  actresses,  either  in  the 
legitimate  or  “silent”  drama,  have  such  a complete  ward- 
robe as  Miss  Lester.  Many  of  her  most  exquisite  gowns  are 
imported,  while  others  are  made  by  Miss  Lester’s  own 
modiste.  But  all  of 
them  she  knows  how  to 
wear  with  a dash  and 
an  aplomb,  that  is  all 
her  own.  Miss  Lester 
is  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Amer- 
ican cast. 


One  of  the  best  ve- 
hicles in  which  to  dis- 
play his  talents,  which 
Charles  Ray  of  the 
New  York  Motion  Pic- 
ture Corporation  has 
found  in  some  time  is 
“The  Power  of  the 
Angelus,”  which  is  be- 
ing produced  at  the 
Kay  Bee  camp.  The 
play  has  a Spanish  at- 
mosphere and  great 
care  has  been  taken  to 
avoid  any  jarring  note. 
Ray  looks  very  pic- 
turesque as  the  young 
Spaniard,  who,  disap- 
pointed and  deceived, 
enters  a monastery, 
his  last  appearance  be- 
ing in  the  role  of  a 
sombrely  - clad  monk. 
The  play  gives  Ray 
unusual  scope  for  his 
abilities  and  gives 
promise  of  considerably 
enhancing  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  screen. 


A miniature  portrait 
in  a watch  plays  an 
important  part  in  “A 
Saved  Illusion,”  a 
gripping  one  reel  Ma- 
jestic drama.  Robert  Harron  and  W.  A.  Lawrence  take 
prominent  parts  in  the  picture. 


The  Black  Cat  Amusement  Company  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
writes  the  New  York  Motion  Picture  Company,  “We  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  Shorty  series  now  being 
released  under  the  Broncho  brand.  Considering  that  this 
picture  has  already  become  as  popular  with  our  audiences 
as  the  Keystone  comedies,  we  would  suggest  that  you  in- 
crease its  production  to  one  release  weekly.” 

Shorty  certainly  is  making  good.  He  is  a real  crea- 
tion— one  of  the  personages  of  filmland.  Bill,  now  starring 
with  the  Komic,  is  another,  and  Louise  Lester’s  Calamity 
Ann,  of  American  make,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  these  two  other  original  characters. 


Louise  Lester 
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The  Personal  Side  of  the  Pictures 


JAMES  CRUZE,  the  Thanhouser 
star,  probably  the  most  popular 
man  on  the  screen  both  here  and 
abroad,  has  won  his  prominence  by 
sheer  hard  work,  pursuing  the  trail  of 
an  indefatigable  ambition. 

It  was  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  which 
in  childhood  took  hold  of  his  imagin- 
ation and  never  again  left  him  fancy 
free.  Forever  after,  he  was  enamored 
of  the  stage.  That  was  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  then  a small  town  which  did 
not  thrust  greatness  upon  its  young 
citizen,  Jimmy  Cruze.  He  grew  up, 
a thoroughly  normal  boy,  with  every 
opportunity  to  develop  the  founda- 
tions of  the  superb  physique  which 
now  distinguishes  him. 

When  the  Spanish-American  War 
broke  out,  Cruze  went  to  the  Pacific, 
intending  t o 
get  a job  as 
general  helper 
aboard  the 


James  Cruze  as  “Jimmy  Norton : 
“The  Million  Dollar  Mystery” 


“Joseph,”  in  “Joseph  in  the 
Land  of  Egypt” 


transpo  rts. 
There  he  ran 
into  Billy 
Banks’  Medi- 
cine Show  which  was  travelling 
up  and  down  the  coast  with  its 
headquarters  in  San  Francis- 
co. While  this  enterprize 
had  not  the  glamor 
of  a sea-faring  life, 
it  did  look  more  like 
an  entering  wedge 
into  the  theatrical 
business. 

Sixteen  years  ago 
Cruze  made  his  de- 
but as  “barker”  for 
Billy 
Banks. 

He  whaled  a big  bass  drum  and  performed 
clogs  on  an  inverted  soap-box — and  got  in  the 
crowds.  Between  acts,  he  sold  bitters  and 
snake  bite  cures.  Wishing,  however,  to  win 
recognition  in  a bona  fide  theatrical  company, 
he  and  a friend  applied  to  a dramatic  concern 
in  Boise  City,  Idaho.  The  friend,  meanwhile, 
was  called  to  join  a troupe  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  later,  when  the  Boise  City  Thes- 
pians wrote  the  young  man  to  come  on  im- 
mediately, Cruze  answered  the  note  himself, 
accepting  the  position. 

The  company  didn’t  make  a success  finan- 
cially. But  on  figuring  whether  they  should 
send  Cruze  back  home,  they  decided  it  w’s 
cheaper  to  keep  him.  And  thus  he  man- 
aged to  get  a salary  in  experience  which 
he  never  regretted.  The  following  sea- 
son he  organized  a company  of  his  own. 

They  kept  afloat  two  years,  playing  one- 


night  stands,  without  booking,  from 
town  to  town.  Floods  and  lack  of 
railroads  were  the  only  serious  draw- 
backs. 

All  this  roughing-it  was  invaluable 
to  Cruze.  It  was  his  training  school 
for  the  development  of  his  art.  He 
took  for  his  encouragement  or  cor- 
rective the  applause  or  the  hisses  of 
the  people,  and  doubtless  this  is  the 
secret  underlying  his  remarkable  pop- 
ularity to-day.  Whatever  Cruze  does, 
he  gets  it  over.  And  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  are  his  enthusiastic 
admirers. 

Serious  dramatic  work  in  Shake- 
speare, and  in  big  stock,  also  comedy 
in  Hattie  Williams’  company,  next  oc- 
cupied Cruze  until  his  advent  in  pic- 
tures. This  was  about  four  years  ago 
when  he  ap- 
p e a r e d in 
“The  High- 
er Law.”  a 
Thanhouser  photodrama.  He 
has  been  with  the  New  Ro- 
chelle company  ever  since. 

Mr.  Cruze  works  on  the  jump 
from  morning  till  night.  He  is 
in  constant  demand  at  the 
studio.  He  has  an  apart- 
ment nearby,  where  daily 
he  is  to  be  found,  at  about 
noon,  lunching  and  mak- 
ing up  simultaneously,  to 
save  time.  He  is  six  feet 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  of 
hero  build.  His  strong 
face  is  peculiarly  express- 
ive. His  large,  dark- 
brown  eyes  gaze  intently 
at  the  person  whom 
he  is  addressing. 

His  well-shaped  head  is  covered  with  a thick  mat 
of  silky  dark  hair.  Remarkable  powers  of  mimicry 
especially  qualify  him  for  the  pantomimic  stage. 
His  roles  in  pictures  are  numerous  and  exceed- 
ingly varied.  The  first  big  feature  in  which  he 
starred  was  “She,”  in  which  he  played  Leo  op- 
posite Marguerite  Snow.  In  “The  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem,” he  was  Joseph  to  Flo  La  Badie’s 
Mary.  Last  winter,  in  the  elaborate  filma- 
tization  of  the  Old  Testament  epic,  “Joseph  in 
the  Land  of  Egypt,”  he  had  the  title  role.  “Dr. 
Tekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  was  one  of  the  strongest 
pieces  of  acting  Cruze  ever  did.  At  present, 
he  is  starring  as  Jimmy  Norton,  the  reporter 
in  “The  Million  Dollar  Mystery,”  playing  op- 
posite Flo  La  Badie’s  Florence  Gray.  In  this 
part,  which  he  makes  vigorous  and  romantic, 
he  gives  still  more  startling  proofs  of  his 
As  a Seventeenth  Century  Bravo  versatility.  i 


As  He  Recently  Appeared  in  a 
Sculptor’s  Role 
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ONE  exhibitor  who  found  that  the  usual  slump  ac- 
companying the  hot  weather  made  it  necessary  to 
devise  something  “different”  to  attract  patrons,  hit 
upon  a novel  scheme,  which  has  worked  so  well  that  now 
he  plans  to  continue  it  right  on 
through  the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
sons. It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a nursery  for  the  use  of  ma- 
trons, who  wish  to  attend  the 
show,  but  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  their  little  ones.  This 
theater,  which  is  located  at  West- 
chester Avenue  and  161st  Street, 
the  Bronx,  XT.  Y.  depends  almost 
exclusively  upon  family  trade  for 
its  patronage  and  the  plan  has 
proven  a distinct  success.  The 
nursery  is  a large  store,  fitted  up 
with  a sand-pile,  several  swings 
and  rocking  horses,  a number  of 
low  chairs  and  a crib.  There  are 
also  toys  of  many  kinds,  with  pails 
and  shovels  and  other  tools  suit- 
able for  digging  in  the  sand.  A 
trained  nurse  is  constantly  in  at- 
tendance. Mondays  and  Tuesdays  are  the  poorest  days  for 
attendance,  these  being  usually  devoted  to  the  family  wash- 
ing and  ironing  of  the  theater’s  regular  patrons,  but  during 
the  rest  of  the  week  the  theater’s  business  is  thriving. 


One  of  the  handsomest  motion  picture  theatres  in  the 
Southwest  is  the  Grecian  Theater,  El  Paso,  Tex.  It  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  Lewis  & Andreas,  J.  M.  Lewis  being  the 
manager,  and  handles  the  Mutual  program  exclusively.  In 

a recent  letter  Mr.  Lewis  wrote: 
“We  are  standing  them  up  today 
on  Reel  31  of  Our  Mutual  Girl 
series,  this  being  her  regular  day 
to  visit  our  theater.  Our  Mutual 
Girl  Weekly  is  greatly  in  demand 
among  our  patrons.” 
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Artistic  Front  of  Grecian 


Prize  travel  popularity  con- 
tests have  had  quite  a vogue  this 
summer  in  many  sections.  Among 
the  latest  to  be  brought  to  our 
attention  is  that  of  the  Amuze-U 
Theater  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  for 
which  the  chief  prize  offered  was 
a trip  to  New  York  City.  A vote 
was  given  with  each  admission 
ticket,  there  being  no  limit  placed 
on  either  age  or  sex.  The  theater 
soon  had  people  coming  from 
miles  around  to  votei  for  their 
favorite  candidate.  The  contest  was  so  successful  that  it 
will  probably  be  made  an  annual  feature  in  connection  with 
the  theater’s  other  prize  contests. 


Theater,  El  Paso,  Texas 


Another  exhibitor,  who  has  hit  upon  a novelty  in  the  way 
of  summer  advertising  is  M.  Hurtzig,  manager  of  Solari’s 
Hayward  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  It  might  be  said 
in  passing  that  although  the  Hayward  Theatre  has  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  a half  it  has  never  been  a 
paying  investment  until  the  Mutual  program  was  shown  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Our  Mutual  Girl,  especially,  has  made  a hit, 
and  it  was  with  the  idea  of  concentrating  on  this  part  of 
his  program  that  Manager  Hurtzig  originated  the  plan  of 
giving  away  Japanese  crepe  paper  napkins  of  attractive  de- 
sign, advertising  this  popular  feature.  These  are  not  only 
distributed  at  the  theatre  and  its  refreshment  room,  but  at 
numerous  drug  and  department  stores  and  ice  cream  parlors 
of  the  better  class  located  in  the  same  section  as  the  Hay- 
ward. Here  is  a sample  of  the  advertising  placed  on  these 
napkins  by  Manager  Hurtzig: 

“As  Welcome  as  the  Sunshine 

As  Fragrant  as  the  Flowers.” 


Sometimes  when  a man  is  a bit  of  a poet  he  is  able  to 
do  stunts  which  another  might  find  it  difficult  to  emulate. 
Poetry  frequently  has  an  advertising  value,  quite  distinct 
and  apart  from  its  importance  as  a contribution  to  the 
Muse.  Thus  we  are  glad  to  reprint  here,  the  following 
clever  verse  from  the  pen  of  W.  H.  Harmon,  owner  of  the 
Pastime  Theater,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  which  has  proved  distinctly 
successful  as  an  announcement  of  the  weekly  visits  of  Our 
Mutual  Girl  to  his  house,  and  may  also  be  of  service  to 
other  exhibitors  for  the  same  purpose : 
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NEXT  TUESDAY 
and 

EVERY  TUESDAY 
at 


Solan’s  ^aptoari)  ®fjeatre 


Our  Mutual  Girl 

If  I were  Andrew  Carnegie 
Or  Vanderbilt  or  Gould. 

If  I were  Teddy  Roosevelt 
And  tropic  jungles  ruled. 

Were  I a foaming  suffragist 
Or  just  plain  “mere  man,”' 

I’d  fall  for  moving  picture  fame, 

In  fact  I’d  be  a fan. 

Provided  I vwere  privileged 
To  join  the  giddy  whirl 
Of  those  who  have  been  filmatized 
With  you,  “Our  Mutual  Girl.” 

At  the  Pastime  every  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings. 
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“The  Million  Dollar  Mystery ” 

Episode  Twelve— Reels  Twenty-three  and  Twenty-four 


AFTER  her  trying  experiences  in  Episodes  Ten  and 
Eleven,  which  culminated  in  her  rescue  of  Norton 
from  death  under  the  wheels  of  the  “Lightning  Ex- 
press,” Florence,  upon  her  return  home,  determines  to  re- 
main within  the  safe  walls  of  the  Hargreaves’  mansion  for 
an  indefinite  rest. 

Not  so.  Norton, 
who.  little  the 
worse  for  his 
desperate  adven- 
ture, redoubles 
his  e ff  o r t s to 
learn  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators. 

The  Countess 
Olga,  now  re- 
covered from  her 
injuries  in  the 
wreck,  is  brought 
back  to  the  city 
by  Braine,  whose 
fertile  mind  is 
still  filled  with 

schemes  for  getting  trace  of  the  missing 
million. 

Meanwhile,  a ship,  bound  for  the  Ba- 
hamas, w’hile  weighing  anchor  in  New  York 
harbor,  brings  up  a mysterious  strong-box 
from  the  mud  and  sand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay.  One  of  the  sailors,  realizing  that 
it  may  contain  treasure,  hides  it  in  his 
gunny-sack.  At  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
however,  he  loses  the  box  overboard  again 
in  a fight  with  the  mate,  but  not  before  he 
has  seen  the  name  “Hargreaves”  upon  it. 

All  this,  of  course,  neither  the  conspirators  nor  Florence 
know.  What  Braine  and  the  others  do  know,  however,  is 
that  a mysterious  stranger  has  been  loitering  around  the 
grounds  of  the  Hargreaves’  mansion  and  has  had  several 
secret  conferences  with  old  Jones,  the  butler. 

Just  who  it  is,  that  Braine  suspects  this  stranger  to  be, 
is  not  entirely  apparent,  but  that  he  meances  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators  seems  certain.  Learning,  late  one  even- 
ing that  the  man  is  lurking  in  the  Hargreaves’  grounds, 
Brahie  and  the  Countess  Olga  take  a hurried  trip  thither 
in  a taxi.  While  the  Countess  remains  in  the  taxi,  Braine 
makes  a hurried  reconnoissance.  He  sees  the  mysterious 
man  in  earnest  colloquy  with  Jones,  and,  taking  careful 
aim  with  his  revolver,  prepares  to  remove  him  forever 
from  interference  with  the  conspirators’  schemes. 

Just  at  that  moment,  however,  Florence,  who  has  come 
to  her  window  to  enjoy  the  limpid  moonlight,  sees  Braine 
in  the  garden  and  realizes  his  deadly  intention.  Quick  as 
a flash  she  seizes  a pistol  from  her  bureau  drawer  and 
fires,  just  in  time  to  wound  Braine’ s upraised  hand.  Balked, 
the  conspirator  makes  a hurried  escape  in  the  waiting  taxi, 
and  when  old  Jones  returns  to  the  house,  in  spite  of  Flor- 
ence’s inquiries,  strangely  enough  he  refuses  to  disclose 
the  identity  of  the  personage  with  whom  he  was  confer- 
ring, still  less  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

In  the  meantime,  Jackson,  loitering  in  one  of  the  rough 
resorts  by  the  harbor,  overhears  the  sailor,  who  had  first 


found  and  then  lost  the  mysterious  treasure  box,  recount 
his  strange  experience.  A few  questions  and  he  makes 
certain  that  it  is  none  other  than  the  strong-box  which  con- 
tains the  missing  million.  Having  learned  its  approximate 
location,  he  hastens  to  the  meeting-room  of  the  conspirators 

and  makes  a re- 
port. After 
some  discussion 
one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gang 
is  sent  to  the  Ba- 
hamas with  in- 
structions t o 

bring  back 
the  box,  no  mat- 
ter what  the 
cost. 

The  conspira- 
tors, having 
ceased  their 
activities,  Norton 
realizes  that 
something  im- 

portant is  in  the  wind,  but  is  unable  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  it  is.  Becoming  certain  that 
Jackson  holds  the  secret,  he  trails  him 
steadily  and  at  last  plans  to  take  desperate 
measures.  Following  Jackson  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Hargreaves’  mansion,  he  at- 
tacks him  and  with  the  aid  of  Jones,  leaves 
him  pinioned  behind  a thick  hedge.  From 
papers  in  Jackson’s  pocket  he  learns  the 
secret  of  the  conspirators’  haunt  and  the 
passwords  necessary  to  enter  it,  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  gang  are  momentarily  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  their  agent  from  the  Bahamas. 

Providing  themselves  with  the  necessary  masks,  Norton 
and  Jones  set  out  for  the  conspirators  den.  Neither  of  them 
have  formed  any  plan,  but  decide  to  trust  to  developments 
after  they  obtain  entrance.  These  come  rapidly.  Hardly 
have  they  entered  the  room  where  the  conspirators  are 
gathered,  than  the  messenger  returns  with  the  precious  box. 

Braine,  with  his  hand  still  injured  by  Florence’s  shot,  is 
sent  for,  as  is  the  Countess  Olga,  and  the  masked  consira- 
tors  gather  round  the  table  on  which  the  box  is  laid. 
With  a hammer  and  cold  chisel  one  of  the  gang  makes 
ready  to  open  it.  Just  as  he  raises  his  arm  to  strike  the 
lock  a smashing  -blow,  the  lights  are  suddenly  extinguished. 
At  once  there  is  the  greatest  confusion  and  when,  a moment 
later,  the  lights  are  turned  on  again  the  chest  is  gone. 

While  the  infuriated  Braine  and  his  satellites  search 
wildly  for  the  traitors,  whom  they  then  know  for  the  first 
time  have  been  in  their  midst,  Jackson  suddenly  appears. 
He  has  managed  to  struggle  out  of  the  bonds  with  which 
Norton  and  Jones  had  bound  him  and  the  news  which  tells 
the  other  conspirators  of  the  search  the  two  had  made  of 
his  pockets,  is  not  all  comforting.  The  conspirators  hurry 
vainly  in  every  direction  -to  head  off  Norton  and  Jones,  but 
to  no  purpose.  They  have  vanished  utterly  and  with  them 
the  elusive  treasure. 

In  the  last  scene  two  mysterious  hands  are  seen  lowering 
the  fateful  treasure  box  into  the  depths  of  an  old  well. 


Florence  Fires  at  Braine 
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The  European  War  and  the  Film  Trade 

From  Our  London  Correspondent 


SINCE  my  last  letter  was  written  things  here  have  settled 
down  to  a condition  much  more  nearly  approaching 
the  normal  than  was  the  case  immediately  following 
the  declaration  of  war.  It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that 
the  trade  stands  exactly  where  it  did  previous  to  August  4, 
but  certainly  its  supplies  .and  its  machinery  have  been  less 
affected  than  even  the  most  optimistic  expected.  On  the 
surface  we  are  conducting  our  business  much  as  we  have 
always  done;  supplies,  both  of  negative  and  positive  films 
are  reaching  us  even  from  Paris,  where,  I hear,  several 
studios  and  factories  are  working  full  time,  and  no  anxiety 
seems  to  be  felt  as  to  the  supply  of  raw  stock.  In  England, 
the  difficulties  of  communication  with  the  provinces  and 
the  delay  in  delivery  of  parcels,  owing  to  the  government’s 
control  of  the  railways,  and  their  wholesale  seizure  of  horses, 
have  largely  been  removed.  Given  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation with  your  side  there  appears  no  reason  to  fear  a 
shortage  either  of  raw  film  or  of  subjects. 

i'  

We  are  not  so  fortunately  situated  in  regard  to  chemicals. 
The  price  of  hypo  is  at  present  forty  shillings  per  hundred- 
weight against  the  usual  figure  of  eight  shillings.  Hydro- 
kinone,  ordinarily  sold  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per 
pound,  is  now  only  obtainable  at  twenty-five  shillings  for 
the  same  quantity,  and  there  has  been  an  equally  great  ad- 
vance in  most  of  the  other  materials  used  in  development. 
Most  of  these  goods  ordinarily  come  from  Germany  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  British  firms  to  increase  their  re- 
sources greatly  if  they  are  to  cope  with  the  shortage.  At 
the  same  time  the  present  situation  seems  to  offer  these 
firms  an  admirable  opportunity  of  gaining  control  of  a 
branch  of  industry  from  which  they  have  previously  been 
excluded  by  German  competition. 


It  is  a little  difficult  to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  the 
future  at  the  present  stage.  In  London,  at  least,  the  cinema 
theatres  not  only  appear  to  have  maintained  their  business 
at  an  average  level,  but  in  many  cases  to  have  exceeded 
it.  In  the  provinces,  from  what  I hear,  things  are  not  so 
rosy.  The  big  industrial  towns  will  certainly  feel  the  finan- 
cial pinch  before  London.  In  some,  works  have  already 
been  shut  down  and  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a considerable 
amount  of  unemployment  in  such  centres  as  Lancashire, 
which  find  some  of  their  most  remunerative  foreign  markets 
closed  to  them,  and  unemployment  will  affect  all  amuse- 
ments immediately.  It  is  certain  however,  that  patronage 
would  remain  to  the  picture  house  after  both  the  theatre  and 
music  hall  have  been  deserted ; the  cheapness  of  the  cinema 
should,  in  fact,  secure  it  a certain  amount  of  immediate 
business  at  the  expense  of  both  these  rivals. 


Unfortunately,  there  is  a tendency  among  certain  classes 
of  traders  to  adopt  business  methods  which  cannot  fail  to 
precipitate  a crisis  if  they  are  not  vigorously  checked.  Some 
renters,  I hear,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  government’s 
moratorium  to  delay  payment  of  their  accounts  with  the 
manufacturers.  They  assert  that  they  in  turn,  are  unable  to 
get  cash  from  the  exhibitors.  Some  very  vigorous  action 
will  have'to  be  taken  to  stop  such  methods  as  these,  or  the 
whole  industry  will  be  brought  to  a standstill.  The  manu- 
facturer, who  has  to  meet  his  own  obligations  for  stock, 
chemicals,  wages,  etc.,  promptly,  cannot  carry  the  whole  in- 


dustry on  his  shoulders  indefinitely.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
exhibitor  in  refusing  payment  for  his  program,  there  is  an 
easy  remedy  at  hand.  The  theatre  receives  cash  from  the 
public,  and  if  its  proprietor  will  not  pay  his  rents  weekly, 
he  ought  to  be  given  clearly  to  understand  that  his  supplies 
will  be  discontinued.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  film 
trade,  which  is  based  on  cash  payments  by  the  public, 
should  not  always-  conduct  its  business  on  the  weekly  settle- 
ment plan.  Just  now  it  is  urgent  that  prompt  payments 
should  be  made  by  every  section ; no  one,  exhibitor,  renter 
or  manufacturer,  should  be  allowed,  under  cover  of  a meas- 
ure designed  to  avoid  a crisis,  to  adopt  methods  which  seri- 
ously cripple  the  whole  industry. 


There  are  many  gaps  in  the  film  trade,  both  in  London 
and  the  provinces-.  M.  Solenne,  the  Pathe  chief  in  London, 
and  M.  Ferrand,  of  the  Eclipse  Company,  have  both  joined 
the  French  Army.  Many  other  members  of  the  Pathe  staff 
have  gone  with  their  chief.  The  English  expeditionary 
force  also  took  many  film  men,  among  them  being  Mr.  T. 
Hubbard,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  marketing  of 
many  big  Mutual  features  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  manager  of  the  Birmingham  office  of  the  Exclusive 
Supply  Company  and  both  he  and  his  motor  cycle  form 
part  of  the  detachment  sent  by  the  Legion  of  Frontiers- 
men. Mr.  Hubbard  has  already  seen  service  in  the  South 
African  War. 


Here  are  some  war  items  which  will  be  of  interest  I am 
sure : 

The  four  firms  distributing  Mutual  films  in  London — 
The  Western  Import  Company,  Ltd. : The  Thanhouser 
Films,  Ltd. ; The  New  Majestic  Company,  and  The  Amer- 
ican Company,  Ltd.,  all  report  the  possession  of  sufficient 
negatives  to  last  them  for  several  months  and  announce  that 
their  printing  facilities  are  normal.  The  last  American  mail 
brought  still  further  consignments  to  some  of  these  firms. 

The  Continental  trade  in  American  and  English  films 
must  be  regarded  as  practically  dead  for  some  time  to  come. 
Many  exhibitors  are  economizing  by  cancelling  bookings 
already  made  for  exclusives-,  which  they  are  replacing  by 
open  market  features.  American  sales  should  benefit. 

Firms  possessing  films  which  can  be  described  as  topical, 
even  by  stretching  the  term  somewhat,  are  doing  good  busi- 
ness, but  real  war  films  are  noticeable  only  bv  their  ab- 
sence, and  probably  will  not  be  permitted  by  the  authorities 
if  they  ever  do  arrive.  Cinema. 


This  from  Thanhouser  Topics,  published  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pond,  shows  that  his  English  cousin  has  nothing 
on  the  American  exhibitor  when  the  “dog  days”  begin  to 
get  in  their  fine  work: 

“Have  you  ever  noticed  how  acceptable  a snow 
picture  is  on  a hot  summer’s  day?  There  is  some- 
thing about  it  which  makes  a person  forget  the 
heat  and  that  long  drink  one  had  been  painting  for 
just  a few  moments  ago.  Of  course  with  the  finish 
of  the  picture  everyone  comes  back  to  the  actual 
state  of  affairs — but  then,  with  the  weather  we 
have  been  having,  just  the  briefest  notion  that  it 
wasn’t  hot,  proved  acceptable.” 
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Dramatizing  Music  for  the  Pictures 

By  S.  L.  Rothapfel,  Managing  Director,  Strand  Theatre,  New  York  City 


WHENEVER  I am  requested  to  write  an  article  for 
the  motion  picture  magazines  I do  so  with  a great 
deal  of  reluctance  simply  because  of  the  fear  that 
I will  be  misunderstood. 

Our  method  here  of  adapting  music  for  the  pictures  is 
somewhat  different  and  entails  a lot  of  extra  hard  work 
and  detail.  For  instance,  we  do  not  play  the  pictures  but 
we  dramatize  the  music  instead.  Only  a short  time  ago  in 
a demonstration  for  a certain  pic- 
ture we  used  but  one  melody  and 
played  two  reels,  or  approximately 
2,000  feet  of  picture  with  this  one 
melody,  simply  changing  the  tempo 
and  the  result  was  a revelation  to 
the  audience. 

In  order  to  gain  perfect  results 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  train  and 
have  a perfect  understanding  with 
the  orchestra.  This  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. To  begin  with  we  al- 
ways select  a theme,  it  may  be  some 
little  aria  or  a little  andante  move- 
ment or  perhaps  a march,  but  we 
always  get  a theme,  then  we  coun- 
terpoint with  several  different 
melodies  or  a situation  and  we  keep 
working  to  the  psychological  point 
in  the  picture.  Our  overtures,  as 
a rule,  are  used  to  create  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  picture  in  which  the 
theme  of  course  is  predominant, 
and  then  at  some  dramatic  part  of 
the  music  a signal  is  given,  the 
lights  are  lowered,  the  curtain  is 
parted  and  the  picture  enters.  The  use  of  dramatic  music 
is  very  essential.  The  orchestra  should,  be  trained  to  be  able 
to  make  any  music  dramatic  that  may  come  at  a certain  part 
of  the  picture.  You  see,  the  idea  is  this,  instead  of  chang- 
ing a selection  and  playing  the  music  especially  written  for 
the  scene,  we  continue  on  our  theme,  but  we  make  the  theme 
dramatic.  For  comedy  pictures  we  maintain  a light  bril- 
liant view  and  it  generally  carries  the  picture  beautifully. 
For  the  Topical  Review,  or  as  it  is  best  known,  the 
“Weekly",  we  play  absolutely  according  to  the  scenes  used, 
the  national  airs  of  different  countries  and  little  bits  of 
marches  and  waltzes  that  will  fit  the  scenes.  Here,  of 
course,  we  deviate  from  our  regular  adaptation  and  go 
back  to  playing  the  pictures. 

We  pay  a good  deal  of  attention  to  this  portion  of  our 
program  and  I attribute  the  wonderful  successes  of  our 
Topical  Review  to  the  musical  accompaniment.  Where 
organs  are  used  the  organ  and  orchestra  work  together  in 
perfect  harmony.  The  cues  are  given  for  the  orchestra  to 
give  the  score  to  the  organ  in  which  the  organ,  as  a rule, 
plays  the  last  four  or  five  bars  with  the  orchestra  and  slides 
into  its  own  score  without  any  noticeable  break.  The  same 
thing  occurs  when  the  orchestra  takes  it  away  from  the 
organ,  thereby  insuring  absolute  smoothness. 

Ofttimes  in  picture  productions  it  is  necessary  to  have 
two  themes,  as  was  the  case  in  the  “Wrath  of  the  Gods,” 
where  the  basic  theme  was  Christianity  and  the  other  Budd- 
hism. We  wrote  a special  score  for  this,  entwining  a little 


Japanese  melody  into  the  more  simple  strain  of  Adeste 
Fideles.  The  result  of  this  little  effort  brought  forth  tre- 
mendous praise  from  several  of  the  best  musical  critics  in 
New  York  City. 

It  isn’t  always  necessary  to  use  the  entire  orchestra.  At 
times  a subdued  strain  of  melody  or  absolute  silence  is  very 
effective.  There  is  no  specified  way  or  ways  to  play  a 
motion  picture  performance.  The  best  results  are  obtained 

spontaneously.  At  least  that  is  the 
way  we  obtain  them  here.  The 
perfect  understanding  between  my 
conductor  and  everyone  of  my 
musicians,  my  organist,  my  effect- 
men  with  myself,  their  absolute 
enthusiasm  and  co-operation,  their 
eagerness  to  get  the  results  is  our 
greatest  asset.  No  obstacle,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  it  may  be,  can  conquer 
the  spirit  shown  and  in  this  way 
only  have  results  been  obtained. 

Such  presentations  as  “Quo 
Vadis,”  “The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
pei,”  “The  Wrath  of  the  Gods,” 
“Germania”  and  many  others  we 
are  told  have  been  enhanced  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  musical 
score  and  exhibitors  will  be  amazed 
at  the  wonderful  difference  of  the 
atmosphere  of  their  theatres,  if 
they  will  pay  more  attention  to  this 
very  important  detail  in  the  busi- 
ness of  exhibiting  pictures.  At  no 
time  except  in  rare  cases  must 
music  predominate.  The  moment 
that  it  does  you  take  away  from  the  picture  itself.  There 
are  a great  many  pictures  of  course  where  music  must  fill 
gaps,  but  these  cases  are  rare,  except  in  processional  pic- 
tures, climaxes,  court  scenes,  etc.,  the  music  must  be  kept 
beneath  the  picture.  This  is  an  imperative  rule  followed 
in  this  theatre,  and  we  have  found  it  very  successful.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  effects  are  of  vital  importance. 

We  try  to  improve  our  orchestra  every  day,  and  every- 
one connected  with  the  presentation  of  pictures  is  daily 
gaining  more  experience.  An  instance  of  the  results  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  incessant  attention  to  detail  was 
shown  in  presenting  a picture  at  the  Strand  one  morning 
during  convention  week.  The  picture  was  given  to  the 
operator  without  having  been  seen  by  the  orchestra  or  the 
conductor.  The  nature  of  the  picture  was  told  the  latter 
and  a short  overture  was  arranged  from  three  little  selec- 
tions, one  a waltz,  one  a valse  lento,  and  the  other  a four- 
four  movement  and  a little  dramatic  incident. 

Through  his  experience  and  training  he  gave  this  five- 
reel  picture  a beautiful  presentation,  merely  carrying  out 
the  idea  of  dramatizing  the  music,  as  set  forth  in  this  article. 
Those  who  saw  the  picture  in  the  theater  will  remember 
it  clearly.  Critics  were  at  the  theater  from  every  newspaper 
and  from  the  trade  periodicals.  Each  and  everyone  of 
them  commented  upon  the  beautiful  musical  score  for  this 
picture.  They  little  realized  what  I am  now  telling,  that 
the  score  was  absolutely  extempore,  but  it  is  the  truth 
nevertheless. 
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Mutual  Releases 


MONDAY  — American,  Keystone, 
Reliance. 

TUESDAY  — Beauty,  Thanhouser, 
Majestic. 

WEDNESDAY  — American,  Bron- 
cho, Reliance. 

THURSDAY — Domino,  Keystone, 
Mutual  Weekly. 

FRIDAY — Kay  Bee,  Princess, 
American. 

SATURDAY — Keystone,  Reliance, 
Royal. 

SUNDAY — Komic,  Majestic,  Than- 
houser. 


Kay  Bee 


June  26 — The  Voice  it  the  Phone  (2)  2d  part 
July  3 — The  Heart  of  a Crook  (2) 

July  10 — The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek  (2) 

July  17— The  City  (2) 

July  24 — The  Sheriff  of  Bisbee  (2) 

July  31 — An  Eleventh  Hour  Reformation  (2) 
Aug.  7 — The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl  (2) 

Aug.  14 — The  Stigma  (2) 

Aug.  21 — The  Winning  of  Denise  (2) 

Aug.  28 — The  First  Love’s  Best  (2) 

Sept.  4 — Stacked  Cards  (2) 

Sept.  11 — The  Silver  Candlesticks  (2) 

Sept.  18 — No-Account  Smith’s  Baby  (2) 

Sept.  25 — The  Death  Mask  (2) 

Oct.  2 — One  of  the  Discard  (2) 

Oct.  9 — The  Sheriff  of  Muscatine  (2) 

Oct.  16 — The  Word  of  His  People  (2) 


Mutual  Weekly 


Keystone 


American 


Aug.  3 — At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day  (2) 
Aug.  5 — The  Widow 
Aug.  10 — The  Trap  (2) 

Aug.  12 — The  Butterfly 
Aug.  17 — False  Gods  (2) 

Aug.  19 — Their  Worldly  Goods 
Aug.  24 — This  is  th’  Life  (2) 

Aug.  26 — Lodging  for  the  Night 
Aug.  28 — The  Song  of  the  Sea  Shell 
Aug.  31 — The  Aftermath  (2) 

Sept.  2 — The  Wrong  Birds 
Sept.  7 — Lola  (2) 

Sept.  9 — Break.  Break,  Break 

Sept.  14 — The  Cocoon  and  the  Butterfly  (2)~ 

Sept.  16 — The  Mirror 

Sept.  21 — The  Redemption  of  a Pal  (2) 

Sept.  23 — His  Faith  in  Humanity 
Sept.  25 — The  Brothers 


Apollo 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 


— Village  School  Days 
8 — Rafferty’s  Raffle 
15 — Dad’s  Terrible  Match 
22 — A Parcel  Post  Auto 
29 — The  Battle  of  Chili  and  Bean 
5. — Apollo  Fred  Sees  the  Point 
12 — Some  Bull’s  Daughter 
19 — Up  and  Down 

26 — Apollo  Fred  Becomes  a Homeseeker 
3 — The  Cheese  of  Police 


July 

July 


Beauty 


7 — The  Other  Train 
July  14 — A Joke  on  Jane 
July  21 — Her  “Really”  Mother 
July  28 — A Mid-Summer  Love  Tangle 
Aug.  4 — A Suspended  Ceremony 
Aug.  11 — Suzanna’s  New  Suit 
Aug.  18 — The  Silence  of  John  Gordon 
Aug.  25 — Susie’s  New  Shoes 
Sept.  1 — A Modern  Othello 
Sept.  8 — The  Motherless  Kids 
Sept.  15 — The  Only  Way 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
— Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
— Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


11 — Love  and  Salt  Water 

World’s  Oldest  Living  Thing 

(Split  Reel) 

16 —  Mabel’s  New  Job  (2) 

18 — The  Sky  Pirate 

20 — The  Fatal  Sweet  Tooth 

23 —  Those  Happy  Days 

25 — The  Great  Toe  Mystery 
27 — Soldiers  of  Misfortune 
-30 — (No  release) 

1 — The  Property  Man  (2) 

3 — (No  release) 

6—  A New  York  Girl  (2) 

8 — A Coat’s  Tale 

10 — The  Face  on  the  Bar  Room  Floor 
13 — Recreation — The  Yosemite 
15 — Such  a Cook 

17 —  That  Minstrel  Man 
20 — Those  Country  Kids 
22 — Caught  in  a Flue 

24 —  Fatty’s  Gift 

27 — The  Masquerader 
29 — Her  Last  Chance 
31 — His  New  Profession 
3 — The  Baggage  Smasher 
5 — A Brand  New  Hero 

7 —  The  Rounders 

10 — Mabel’s  Latest  Prank 


Komic 


2 — Bill  Takes  a Lady  to  Lunch  (No.  3) 
9 — Ethel’s  Teacher 
16 — Bill  Saves  the  Day  (No.  4) 

23 — A Physical  Culture  Romance 
30 — Bill  Organizes  a Union  (No.  5) 

6 — The  Mascot 

13 — Bill  Goes  in  Business  for  Himself 
(No.  6) 

20 — Foiled  Again 

27 — Bill  Manages  a Prize-fighter  (No.  7) 

4 — The  Million  Dollar  Bride 


Majestic 


Broncho 


(2) 


(2) 


July  22 — Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror 
July  29 — The  Long  Feud  (2) 

Aug.  5 — Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid  (2) 

Aug.  12 — Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller 
Aug.  19 — The  Robbery  at  Pine  River  (2) 

Aug.  26 — The  Sheriff’s  Sister  (2) 

Sept.  2 — When  America  Was  Young  (2) 

Sept.  9 — The  Cruise  of  the  Molly  Anne  (2) 
Sept.  16 — A Tale  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  (2) 
Sept.  23 — Parson  Larkin’s  Wife  (2) 

Sept.  30 — The  Right  to  Die  (2) 

Oct.  7 — The  Boss  of  the  8th  (2) 

Domino 

July  30 — The  Curse  of  Caste  (2) 

Aug.  6 — The  Thunderbolt  (2) 

Aug.  13 — A Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring  (2) 
Aug.  20 — The  Defaulter  (2) 

Aug.  27 — The  Village  ’Neath  the  Sea  (2) 
Sept.  3— The  Silver  Bell  (2) 

Sept.  10 — Mildred’s  Doll  (2) 

Sept.  17 — A Tragedy  of  the  North  Woods  (2) 
Sept.  24 — The  Test  of  Flame  (2) 

Oct.  1 — The  Gamekeeper’s  Daughter  (2) 

Oct.  8 — The  Whiskey  Runners  (2) 

Oct.  15 — Jimmy  (2) 


t 28 — Arms  and  the  Gringo  (2) 

: 30 — Suffragette  Battle  in  Nuttyville 
5 — The  Angel  of  Contention  (2) 

7—  The  Only  Clew 

12 — The  City  Beautiful  (2) 

14 — An  Old  Derelict 

19 — The  Painted  Lady  (2) 

21 — A Red  Man’s  Heart 
24 — Lest  We  Forget 

26 — The  Mystery  of  the  Hindoo  Image 
28 — Down  by  the  Sounding  Sea 
2 — Moonshine  Molly  (2) 

4 — The  Idiot  (This  film  was  burned,  and 
has  been  remade) 

9 — The  Tavern  of  Tragedy  (2) 

, 11 — The  Saving  Flame 
16— Her  Mother’s  Necklace  (2) 

. 18 — The  Inner  Conscience 
, 21 — A Lesson  in  Mechanics 
23 — The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck  (2) 

, 25 — Granny 
. 30 — Frenchy  (2) 

. 1— The  Milk  Fed  Boy 
. 6 — For  Those  Unborn  (2) 

8 —  Sierra  Jim’s  Reformation 
.13 — The  Final  Verdict  (2) 

. 15 — Every  Man  Has  His  Price 
. 18 — Down  the  Hill  to  Creditville 
. 20 — Her  Awakening  (2) 

. 22 — Meg  of  the  Mines 
. 27 — The  Great  God  Fear  (2) 

. 29— A > Mother’s  Trust 


June  4 — No.  75 
June  11 — No.  76 
June  18 — No.  77 
June  25 — No.  78 
July  2 — No.  79 
July  9— No.  80 
July  16 — No.  81 
July  23— No.  82 


July  30 — No.  83 
Aug.  6 — No.  84 
Aug.  13 — No.  85 
Aug.  20 — No.  86 
Aug.  27— No.  87 
Sept.  3 — No.  88 
Sept.  10 — No.  89 
Sept.  17 — No.  90 


Princess 


July  3 — The  Decoy 
July  10 — The  Girl  of  the  Seasons 
July  17 — The  Veteran’s  Sword 
July  24 — Scenic 

July  31 — The  Target  of  Destiny 
Aug.  7 — Her  Duty 
Aug.  14 — A Rural  Romance 
Aug.  21 — The  Belle  of  the  School 
Aug.  28 — The  Keeper  of  the  Light 
Sept.  4 — His  Winning  Way 
Sept.  11 — Sis 

Sept.  18 — The  Master  Hand 

Reliance 

Aug.  5 — Izzy  and  His  Rival 

(This  Film  Was  Burned  and  has  Been  Remade) 

Aug.  7 — On  the  Border 

Aug.  8 — The  Bank  Burglar’s  Fate  (2) 

Aug.  10 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (30) 

Aug.  12 — So  Shines  a Good  Deed 
Aug.  15 — The  Wagon  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  17 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (31) 

Aug.  19 — Izzy  Gets  the  Wrong  Bottle 
Aug.  22 — For  the  Last  Edition  (2) 

Aug.  24 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (32) 

Aug.  26— The  Stolen  Ore 
Aug.  29 — Through  the  Dark  (2) 

Aug.  31 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (33) 

Sept.  2 — The  Miner’s  Baby 

4 —  Turned  Back 

5 —  In  the  Nick  of  Time  (2) 

7 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (34) 

9 — The  Sheriff’s  Choice 

Sept.  12 — Broken  Nose  Bailey  (2) 

Sept.  14 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (35) 

Sept.  16 — The  High  Grader 
Sept.  19 — How  the  Kid  Went  Over  the 
Range  (2) 

Sept.  21 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (36) 

Sept.  23— The  Last  Shot 

Sept.  26 — The  Runaway  Freight  (2) 

Sept.  28 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (37) 

Sept.  30 — Where  the  Mountains  Meet 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


Royal 


Aug.  1 — The  Baker  Street  Mystery 
Aug.  8 — Ringing  the  Changes 
Miss  Glady’s  Vacation 

(Split  Reel  Comedy) 
Aug.  15— Cupid  Dances  a Tango 
Aug.  22— His  Long  Lost  Friend 
Aug.  29 — A Run  for  His  Money 
Sept.  5 — O’Flanagan’s  Luck 
Sept.  12 — The  Prodigal  Husband 
Sept.  19 — The  Horse  Trader 

Thanhouser 

July  5— The  Cooked  Goose 
July  7 — Deborah  (2) 

July  12 — The  Leaven  of  Good 
July  14 — The  Substitute  (2) 

July  17 — A Gentleman  for  a Day 

July  19— Harry’s  Waterloo 

july  21 — The  Pendulum  of  Fate  (2) 

July  26 — From  Wash  to  Washington 
July  28 — The  Messenger  of  Death  (2) 

Aug.  2 — The  Butterfly  Bug 
Aug.  4 — The  Guiding  Hand  (2) 

Aug.  9 — The  Telltale  Scar. 

Aug.  11 — Stronger  Than  Death  (2) 

Aug.  14 — In  Peril’s  Path 

Aug.  16 — Her  Big  Brother 

Aug.  18 — McCarn  Plays  Fate  (2) 

Aug.  23 — A Dog’s  Good  Deed 
Aug.  25 — Conscience  (2) 

Aug.  30 — Arty  the  Artisf 
Sept.  1 — A Mother’s  Choice  (2. 

Sept.  6 — Little  Mischief 

Sept.  8 — Tean  of  the  Wilderness  . . 

Sept.  11 — In  Danger’s  Hour 
Sept.  13 — The  Emperor’s  Spy 
Sept.  15 — Gold  (2) 

Sept.  20 — The  Mettle  of  a Man 
Sept.  22— The  Varsity  Race  (2) 

Sept.  27 — The  Harvest  of  Regrets 


REEL  LIFE 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 


BRAND  TITLE  RELEASE 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 304  E.  4tli  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Filin  Corporation....  Mion  Bldg.  Luckie  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Exchange 28  W.  Lexington  St. 

Boston,  Mass M.  F.  C.  of  Mass 1106  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation....  272  Washington  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  Leeson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation....  322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  III M.  F.  C.  of  Illinois 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

H.  & H.  Film  Service  Co...  117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnnati,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.  17  Opera  Place 

Cleveland,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  106  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company..  422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas.. .1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Colorado  M.  F.  C 21  Iron  Bldg. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation...  Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation....  97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso.  Texas M.  F.  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Evansville,  Ind M.  F.  C.  of  Indiana Keene  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation...  7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa M.  F.  C.  of  Pa 9 N.  4th  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation...  150  X.  Illinois  Street. 

Kansas  City,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo Empress  Theatre  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  738  South  Olive  St. 

M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd Waterloo  Street 

Memphis.  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation McCall  Building 

Milwaukee,  Wis Western  Film  Ex.  of  Mil’kee  301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn Mutual  Film  Corporation....  440-445  Temple  Court 

Montreal,  P.  Q M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  154  St.  Catherine  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation....  340  Carondelet  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation 71  West  23rd  St. 

Western  Film  Exchange....  145  West  45th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla M.  F.  C.  of  Oklahoma 25  Hudson  Street 

Omaha.  Neb M.  F.  C.  of  Neb 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Exchange 902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Continental  Feature  Film  Ex.  902  Filbert  St.,  3rd  Floor 

Portland,  Ore Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  389  Oak  St. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation...  410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Regina  Sask.,  Can At.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah M.  F.  C.  of  Utah 15  McIntyre  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B M.  F.  C.  of  Canad,  Ltd....  Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo 1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp..  205-6  Joshua  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation...  200  West  9th  Street 

Spokane,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Ex.  of  Mass...  179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Western  Film  Ex 10  Weiting  Bldg. 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation....  405  Curry  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd... 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation... 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Rooms  4 & 5 Register  Bldg 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Western  F.  Corp’n  of  Pa....  61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  McDermott  Ave. 

Other  Exchanges  Using  the  Mutual  Program 

“ittsburg,  Pa Pittsburg  Photoplay  Co 412  Ferry  St. 


Special  Productions 

NEW  MAJESTIC Sapho 

THANHOUSER  Moths 

THANHOUSER Robin  Hood 

THANHOUSER A Legend  of  Provence 

KAY  BEE The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

KEYSTONE Z u Zu,  the  Bandleader 

THANHOUSER  Frou-Frou 

MAJESTIC Ruy  Bias 

R & M The  Great  Leap 

THANHOUSER Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

R & M The  Gangsters  of  New  York 

MUTUAL  SPEC.. Seeing  South  America  with  Roosevelt 

MUTUAL  SPECIAL Mexican  War  Pictures 

R & M The  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

THANHOUSER Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Ward 

R & M The  Floor  Above 

R & M The  Dishonored  Medal 

R & M The  Mountain  Rat 

R & M Home  Sweet  Home 

THANHOUSER  Dope 

N.  Y.  MOTION  PICTURE The  Wrath  of  the  Gods 

R & M The  Avenging  Conscience 


329  Carrall  St. 

428  Ninth  St..  N.  W. 


a 

Mutual  Program 

(Week  of  Sept.  14th  to  Sept.  20th,  inc.) 


Monday,  September  14th,  1914 
AMERICAN The  Cocoon  and  the  Butterfly 

(2  Reel  Sociological  Drama) 

RELIANCE Our  Mutual  Girl  No.  35 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Tuesday,  September  15th,  1914 
THANHOUSER  Gold 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

BEAUTY The  Only  Way 

(Drama) 

MAJESTIC Every  Man  Has  His  Price 

(Drama) 

Wednesday,  September  16th,  1914 
BRONCHO A Tale  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

AMERICAN The  Mirror 

(Society  Drama) 

RELIANCE The  High  Grader 

(Drama) 

Thursday,  September  17th  ,1914 
DOMINO A Tragedy  of  the  North  Woods 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY No.  90 

Friday,  September  18th,  1914 
KAY  BEE No-Account  Smith’s  Baby 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

PRINCESS The  Master  Hand 

(Drama) 

MAJESTIC Down  the  Hill  to  Creditville 

(Comedy) 

Saturday,  September  19th,  1914 
RELIANCE How  The  Kid  Went  Over  the  Range 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

ROYAL The  Horse  Trader 

(Comedy) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Sunday,  September  20th,  1914 
MAJESTIC Her  Awakening 

(2  Reel  Drama) 

KOMIC Foiled  Again 

(Comedy) 

THANHOUSER The  Mettle  of  a Man 

(Drama) 


MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  88 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  ILLUSTRATED First  authentic 

pictures  from  the  war  zone.  German  Reservists  at  their 
Consulate,  London.  Naval  Reservists  leaving  Waterloo  Sta- 
tion, London.  “Anti-War”  demonstrations  are  held  in  Trafal- 
gar Square,  London,  England.  Anxious  crowds  await  news 
at  the  houses  of  Parliament.  American  tourists  marooned 
in  London,  anxiously  await  news  from  home.  England’s 
Territorials  leave  for  the  front.  The  meeting  of  the  War 
Cabinet  arouses  great  interest  in  London.  The  crowd  outside 
Buckingham  Palace,  London. 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TAKE  PART  IN  NEW  YORK’S 
TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION  COMMEMORATING  300 
YEARS  OF  COMMERCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  COUNTRY  RAISE  $50,000  BY  DONAT- 
ING HEIRLOOOMS  TO  THE  MELTING  POT. 

MISS  RUTH  FRAWLEY  RIDES  AN  AQUAPLANE 
THROUGH  THE  TREACHEROUS  CURRENTS  OF  HELL 
GATE,  ESPECIALLY'  FOR  THE  “MUTUAL  WEEKLY.” 

MISS  ELAINE  GOLDING  WINS  WOMEN’S  CHAMPION- 
SHIP SWIM  FROM  BATTERY  TO  CONEY  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  SOCIETY'  FOLK  DANCE  THE  “FRISCO 
FRIZZ”  ON  THE  SANDS. 

NATIONAL  FLORISTS’  CONVENTION  IS  HELD  IN  BOS- 
TON, MASS. 

JAPANESE  CRUISER  “IDZUMO”  ENTERS  SAN  DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA  HARBOR,  TO  PREPARE  FOR  CONFLICT 
WITH  GERMANY. 

DE  PALMA  WINS  THE  ELGIN  ROAD  RACE. 

GERMAN  CRUISER  “LIEPZIG”  TAKES  COAL  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO  HARBOR. 
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Regular  Mutual 
Program  Features 


BRAND  TITLE  RELEASE 

MAJESTIC  “Her  Awakening”  (2) SEPT.  20 

RELIANCE  “How  the  Kid  Went  Over  the 

Range”  (2) SEPT.  19 

KAY  BEE..  “No-Account  Smith’s  Baby”  (2) . . . .SEPT.  18 

DOMINO  “A  Tragedy  of  the  North 

Woods”  (2)  SEPT.  17 

BRONCHO  “A  Tale  of  the  Northwest 

Mounted”  (2) SEPT.  16 

THANHOUSER  “Gold”  (2) SEPT.  15 

AMERICAN  “The  Cocoon  and  the  Butterfly”  (2). SEPT.  14 

MAJESTIC  “The  Final  Verdict”  (2) SEPT.  13 

RELIANCE  “Broken  Nose  Bailey"  (2) SEPT.  12 

KAY  BEE  “The  Silver  Candlesticks”  (2) SEPT.  11 

DOMINO  “Mildred’s  Doll”  (2) SEPT.  10 

BRONCHO  “The  Cruise  of  the  Molly  Anne”  (2) 

SEPT.  9 

THANHOUSER  “Jean  of  the  Wilderness”  (2) SEPT.  8 

AMERICAN  “Lola”  (2) SEPT.  7 

MAJESTIC  “For  Those  Unborn”  (2) SEPT.  6 

RELIANCE  “in  the  Nick  of  Time”  (2) SEPT.  5 

KAY  BEE  “Stacked  Cards”  (2) SEPT.  4 

DOMINO  “The  Silver  Bell”  (2) SEPT.  3 

BRONCHO  “When  America  Was  Young”  (2). .SEPT.  2 

THANHOUSER  “A  Mother's  Choice”  (2) SEPT.  1 

AMERICAN  “The  Aftermath”  (2) AUG.  31 

MAJESTIC  “Frenchy”  (2) AUG.  30 

RELIANCE  “Through  the  Dark”  (2) AUG.  29 

KAY  BEE  “The  Old  Loves  Best”  (2) AUG.  28 

DOMINO  "The  Village  ’Neath  the  Sea”  (2). ..AUG.  27 

BRONCHO  "The  Sheriff’s  Sister”  (2) AUG.  26 

THANHOUSER  “Conscience”  (2) AUG.  25 

AMERICAN  “This  Is  th’  Life”  (2) AUG.  24 

MAJESTIC  “The  Second  Mrs.  Roebuck”  (2). ...AUG.  23 

RELIANCE  “For  the  Last  Edition”  (2) AUG.  22 

KAY  BEE  “The  Winning  of  Denise”  (2) AUG.  21 

DOMINO  “The  Defaulter”  (2) AUG.  20 

BRONCHO  “The  Robbery  At  Pine  River”  (2).. AUG.  19 

THANHOUSER  "McCarn  Plays  Fate”  (2) AUG.  18 

AMERICAN  “False  Gods"  (2) AUG.  17 

MAJESTIC  “Her  Mother’s  Necklace”  (2) AUG.  16 

RELIANCE  “The  Wagon  of  Death”  (2) AUG.  15 

KAY  BEE  “The  Stigma”  (2) AUG.  14 

DOMINO  “A  Romance  of  the  Sawdust  Ring”  (2) 

AUG.  13 

BRONCHO  "Shorty  and  the  Fortune  Teller”  (2)  AUG.  12 

THANHOUSER  “Stronger  Than  Death”  (2) AUG.  11 

AMERICAN  "The  Trap”  (2) AUG.  10 

MAJESTIC  "The  Tavern  of  Tragedy”  (2) AUG.  9 

RELIANCE  “The  Bank  Burglar’s  Fate”  (2). ...AUG.  8 

KAY-BEE  “The  Gangsters  and  the  Girl”  (2). .AUG.  7 

DOMINO  “The  Thunderbolt"  (2) AUG.  6 

BRONCHO  “Jim  Regan’s  Last  Raid”  (2) AUG.  5 

THANHOUSER  “The  Guiding  Hand”  (2) AUG.  4 

AMERICAN  “At  the  End  of  a Perfect  Day”  (2).. AUG.  3 

MAJESTIC  "Moonshine  Molly”  (2) AUG.  2 

RELIANCE  “The  Gunman”  (2) AUG.  1 

BRONCHO  "The  Long  Feud”  (2)  JULY  29 

THANHOUSER  “The  Messenger  of  Death"  (2) JULY  28 

FLYING  A.  “The  Broken  Barrier”  (2) JULY  27 


MAJESTIC  “The  Mystery  of  the  Hindu  Image”  (2) 


JULY  26 

RELIANCE  “The  Saving  of  Young  Anderson”  (2), 

JULY  25 

KAY-BEE  “The  Sheriff  of  Bispee”  (2) JULY  24 

DOMINO  "The  Defaulter”  (2) JULY  23 

BRONCHO  “Shorty  and  the  Aridville  Terror”  (2), 

JULY  22 

AMERICAN  “A  Man’s  Way”  (2) JULY  20 

MAJESTIC  “The  Painted  Lady”  (2) JULY  19 

RELIANCE  “The  Vengeance  of  Gold”  (2) JULY  18 

KAY-BEE  “The  City”  (2) JULY  17 

DOMINO  "Star  of  the  North  (2) JULY  16 

BRONCHO  "Shorty  Turns  Judge”  (2) JULY  15 

THANHOUSER  “The  Substitute JULY  14 

AMERICAN  "The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust” JULY  13 

MAJESTIC  “A  City  Beautiful”  (2) JULY  12 

RELIANCE  “Blue  Pete's  Escape”  (2) JULY  11 

KAY-BEE  "The  Feud  of  Beaver  Creek”  (2). ..JULY  10 

DOMINO  “The  Curse  of  Humanity”  (2) JULY  9 


THE  ATSCO 
ANSWER 

RADIUM  GOLD  FIBRE  SCREENS  are  the 
standard  that  the  fakirs  try  to  copy.  The  “fibre 
golds,”  the  “golden  mirrors,”  the  “gold  cloths,” 
the  “mirror  fibres,”  the  “Radio  Golds”  and  the 
rest  of  them  are  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
name  of  the  original  success,  RADIUM  GOLD 
FIBRE  SCREEN  that  the  parasites  of  the  indus- 
try dare  to  make.  Protected  by  the  trade  mark 
copyright  laws  of  the  United  States,  Atsco  will 
protect  the  exhibitor  from  the  fakirs  and  their 
fakes.  Let  the  buyers  beware.  You  cannot  get 
the  genuine,  the  screen  that’s  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  except  from 

ATSCO,  Inc. 

218  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Make  the  salesman  show  his  credentials.  You 
want  the  only  original  and  genuine  screen  de  luxe 

THE  RADIUM 
GOLD  FIBRE 

Scientifically  prepared  upon  cloth  woven  in  one 
piece  for  this  purpose  expressly — the  screen  used 
in  the  greatest  of  all  theatres: 


The  Strand,  New  York. 

The  Casino,  New  York. 

The  Lyric,  New  York. 

The  New  Gallery,  Kin- 
ema,  London. 

Elphinstone  Palace  Cal- 
cutta. 

Grand  Opera  House, 
Paris. 

Tivoli  Theatres,  Austra- 
lia. 

B.  F.  Keith’s  Theatres  in 
the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Proctor’s  Theatres. 

The  Mark  Brock  Houses, 
United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

Josiah  Pearce’s  Theatres 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Barton  & Oleson’s  The- 
atres in  Indiana. 

Switow's  Theatres  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Casino  Film  Exchange 
Theatres  in  Detroit. 

William  Fox  Theatres. 

Poli’s  Theatres. 

George  L.  Baker’s  The- 
atres, Portland,  Oregon. 

T.  P.  Finnegan’s  Hippo, 
dromes  in  the  South- 
west. 

Hulsey’s  Queen  Theatres 
In  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Bernstein’s  Theatres  in 
Illinois. 

W.  J.  West's  Kewannee 
Theatres  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Nathan  Offer’s  Theatres 
in  Wyoming. 


E.  G.  Sourbier's  Theatres 
in  Indiana. 

Judge  Kinney’s  Princess 
Amusement  Company 
in  Kentucky. 

G.  M.  Lutrell’s  Houses  in 
Illinois. 

The  Gus  Sun — O.  G.  Mur- 
ray Circuit  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  In- 
diana. 

Flynn’s  Theatres  in  Mis- 
souri. 

W Ig  w a m Theatres  in 
Oklahoma. 

C h a s e ’s  Theatres  i n 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Swanson’s  The- 
atres in  Washington. 

Crandall’s  Theatres  i n 
Washington. 

Slepack  Amusement  Com- 
pany’s Theatres  in  New 
England. 

Baxter’s  Isis  Theatres  in 
Colorado. 

Frank  Wilcox  Theatres  in 
New  England. 

Webster  Circuit  Theatres 
in  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

B.  M.  Taylor’s  Theatres 
in  Massachusetts. 

De  Walthoff’s  Theatres  in 
Connecticut. 

Herman  Wobber's  The- 
atres in  California. 

George  H.  Wiley's  The- 
atres In  Kansas  City. 

McDonald’s  Circuit  o f 
Theatres  in  Utah. 

J.  M.  Ensor’s  Theatres  In 
Arkansas,  and 


5896  OTHERS 

Write  today;  tell  us  the  dimensions  of  your 
theatre,  the  length  of  your  throw,  and  the  cur- 
rent you  use.  Don’t  try  to  fool  your  audiences. 
Get  the  genuine.  Terms  made  to  suit  you. 

ATSCO,  Inc. 

218  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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MUSLIN  SIGN 

PRINTED  FROM  ENGRAVINGS.  IN  RED  GROUND.  WHITE  LETTERS 

Price  One  Dollar  In  Advance 

We  Pay  Postage 


WAR  PICTURES 


Slue  2 ft.  by  10  ft..  In  one  piece  not  sewed 

WATER-PROOF  COLOR  NEAT— ATTRACTIVE— DURABLE 

Will  ship  same  day  order  is  received 

Every  exhibitor  needs  this  sign  right  now 

SWEENEY  SIGN  PRINTING  CO.,  Inc. 

32ml  St.  an«l  East  River  New  York  City 


A Ruined  Film 

is  often  the  result  of  poor  developing.  Poor  print- 
ing means  a poor  picture. 

The  best  of  modern  equipment,  workmen  who  know 
their  business,  our  earnest  desire  and  determination 
to  please  mean  perfect  work  and  service  for  you. 

Developing — Printing — Titling — Perforating. 
Industrial,  Educational  and  Feature  Films. 

MANHATTAN  SLIDE  AND  FILM  CO. 

23-25  East  26th  St.,  New  York 


DO  YOU 
KNOW? 


(ft That  REEL  LIFE 
reaches  the  exhibit- 
ors— all  the  exhib- 
itors— every  week 
in  the  fifty-two. 

MThat  REEL  LIFE 
^ has  a greater  proved 
circulation  than  any 
other  motion  pic- 
ture magazine  that 
goes  to  the  men 
who  buy  films  and 
all  the  necessaries 
that  go  to  the  giving 
of  picture  exhibi- 
tions. 

qThat  REEL  LIFE 
is  a magazine  for,  by 
and  of  the  exhibitor. 


FREE 

STOCK  SLIDES  35c  EACH 
6 Beautifully  Colored  $1.50 

Choose  them  from  our  New 

12  Page  Catalogue 

Ask  for  it.  6c.  in  Stamps  (to  cover  postage) 
brings  a Sample  Feature  Player  Slide  Free. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  SLIDE  AND  ADV.  CO. 

Aeademytof  Mulic  Bldg.  14th  St.,  New  York 


KELLER 

722  Broadway 
New  York 
PIONEER  TICKET 
PRINTERS 

Medal  World’s  Fair  Chicago — Established  1869 
QUALITY 

STYLE 
PRICE 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Perfect  Numbering 
Write  for  Samples 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE 

10  Slides  plain 92.00  Colored $ 3.00 

20  “ “ 3.50  “ 5.00 

30  “ “ 5.00  “ 7.50 

50  “ “ 8.00  “ 12.50 

2 one  sheet  posters  with  each  set;  extra  posters,  10  cts.  each. 
Portrait  and  flag  slides  of  nations  involved,  colored,  25  cts.  each. 
Cash  with  order.  None  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

AJASEE  M’FG.  COMPANY,  149  West  35th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  MAT  CO. 

149  WEST  35th  STREET  — — — =^=^=  HEW  YORK 

— Manufacturers  of — 

LANTERN  SLIDE  MATS  AND  REEL  BANDS 

PROMPT  SERVICE,  PRICES  RIGHT,  BEST  GOODS 

WE  MAKE  MICA  SLIDES  for  MANUFACTURERS  ONLY 
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CONTINENTALS  ARI 


Three  Big  Warlike  Features  for  War  Times 
MEXICAN  WAR  PICTURES— Battle  of  Torreon 

By  Special  Contract  with  General  Villa 

THE  DISHONORED  MEDAL 

With  French  troops  in  action 

BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG 

Greatest  War  Feature  Ever  Produced 


The  Great  Spectacle 

THE  WRATH  OF  THE  GODS 

or  The  Destruction  of  SAKURA-JIMA 

6 Reels  of  Wonderful  Thrilling  Production  by  Thos.  H.  Ince.  A Veritable  Masterpiece. 
A Volcano  in  Action — Japanese  Story — Japanese  Actors 


THE  FLOOR  ABOVE 

Four  Reels 

First  Oppenheim  story  on  the  screen.  A 
Baffling  Puzzle 

Herman  Lieb’s 

DOPE 

Six  Reels 

with  Laura  Nelson  Hall 

THE  GREAT  LEAP 

Four  Reels 

With  Robert  Harron  and  Mae  Marsh. 
Most  Sensational  Feat  in  Film 

BATTLE  OF  THE 
SEXES 

Five  Reels 

A Griffith  Success  of  Tremendous  Power  , 

SEEING  SOUTH  AMERICA  WITH  COL  ROOSEVELT 

A Wonderful  Topical  Feature.  Three  Reels 

Continental  Feature  Film  Corp, 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 
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BUSINESS  BOOMERS 


HOME  SWEET  HOME  6 Reels 

The  Greatest  of  all  Pictures.  A Griffith  Masterpiece 

«- 


CARDINAL 
RICHELIEU’S  WARD 

4 Reels 

Florence  LaBadie  and  James  Cruze 

GANGSTERS 

4 Reels 

Great  run  at  Weber’s  Theatre,  New  York. 
“A  great  lesson  for  all.” — New  York 
American 

MOTHS  4 Reels 

From  Ouida’s  Famous  Novel.  A Thanhouser 
Big  Production 

LEGEND  OF  PROVENCE 

4 Reels 

JAMES  CRUZE  and  MAUDE  FEALY 

FROU  FROU  4 Reels 

After  Augustine  Daly’s  Famous  Production 
(Produced  by  Permission).  Featuring 
Maude  Fealy 

RUY  BLAS 

William  Garwood  and  Francelia  Billington 
From  Victor  Hugo’s  Story 

SAPHO  6 Reels 

With  Florence  Roberts 

THE  MOUNTAIN  RAT  [ Reels  I 

Western  Atmosphere  Produced  in  the  West 


JOSEPH  IN  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT  4 Reels 

James  Cruze  as  Joseph.  Marguerite  Snow  as  Potiphar’s  Wife 

ZU  ZU,  THE  BAND  LEADER  2 Reels  I 

Keystone  Mabel  Normand 

i mu  4 

29  Union  Square,  New  York 

All  Mutual  Exchanges 
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You  can't  get  OUR  MUTUAL 
GIRL  WEEKLY  on  the  news-stands. 

You  can't  get  OUR  MUTUAL 
GIRL  WEEKLY  by  subscription. 

You  can't  get  OUR  MUTUAL 
GIRL  WEEKLY  anywhere,  save 
AT  THE  THEATRE. 

No  other  magazine,  motion 
picture  or  otherwise,  gives  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  its  circulation  to 
the  exhibitor. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 
interests [ women  and  for  this 
reason  its  growth  has  broken  all 
circulation  records. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  give  it 
free  to  your  patrons  at  no  cost  to 
yourself. 

OUR  MUTUAL  GIRL  WEEKLY 

29  Union  Square  NEW  YORK 


COOLING  VENTILATION  HEATING 

Heating  and  cooling  problem  revolutionized  by  Ty- 
phoon System. 

You  keep  cool  in  front  of  a desk  fan,  not  in  back; 
apply  this  common  sense  and  blow  the  air  into  your 
theatre. 

A Typhoon  Tubular  Air  Warmer  will  heat  and  ven- 
tilate at  the  same  time. 

The  low  price  of  effective  apparatus  will  surprise 
you.  Catalogue  RL  gives  information. 

THE  TYPHOON  FAN  CO. 

1544  Broadway  New  York  City  Typhoon  Air  warm.r 
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The  Light  That 


Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

Established  1876. 

Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gas  furnished  In  tanks  for 
Stereoptlcon  and  Moving  Picture  Machines.  All  orders 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  filled.  Agents  for 
all  makes  of  Moving  Picture  Machines. 

SEND  FOR  TERMS. 

Cincinnati  Calcium  Light  Co. 

108  W.  4th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LISTEN  YOU 

We’ve  decided  to  give  away  one  Mutual 
Service  every  week  for  a year,  each  one  to 
a different  party.  We’ll  give  you  4 weeks’ 
free  service  for  the  best  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  distribute  them. 

NIAGARA  SLIDE  COMPANY 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  LOBBY  DISPLAY 
ATTRACTIVE 

There  is  nothing  more  fascinating 
to  the  public  than  a bright  brass 
frame  to  display  your  photos  or 
posters.  We  make  Lobby  and  Thea- 
tre Fixtures  and  Brass  Rails  of  every 
description. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  VISIT  OUR 
SHOW  ROOMS. 

Write  for  Catalog.  Established  1882. 

THE  NEWMAN  MFG.  CO. 

.CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
<17  Sycamore  St.  101  4th  Ave.  108  St. 


REBUILT  MACHINES 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW 

All  machines  entirely  rebuilt  and  only 
Genuine  Parts  used. 


Powers  No.  6 $125.00 

Motiograph  1909  Model 100.00 

Powers  No.  5 65.00 

Edison  Exhibition 65.00 

Powers  No.  6 with  1912  Mo- 
tiograph Lamp  and  Lamp 
House  135.00 


Many  others.  Write  for  complete  list. 
All  of  the  machines  are  complete  with  the 
electrical  attachments.  A-l  adjustment 
guaranteed. 

We  carry  a complete  line  of  new  Ma- 
chines and  supplies.  Will  take  back  your 
old  machine  in  part  payment  of  new  one. 

Time  or  Cash. 

Send  for  catalog  today. 

AMUSEMENT  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

160  NO.  FIFTH  AVENUE  CHICAGO 


News  of  the  Trade 


THE  success  of  “The  Million  Dollar  Mystery,” 
already  phenomenal,  is  ever  growing  bigger. 
Scores  of  letters  attesting  its  popularity  arrive 
at  the  Thanhouser  offices  and  branches  with  every 
mail.  The  following  from  H.  I.  Wasserman  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  who  controls  two  big  motion 
picture  theatres  in  the  Bay  State,  is  a fair  sample 
of  what  the  postman  brings  in  every  day:  “Allow 
me  to  extend  to  you  my  heartiest  thanks  for 
persuading  me  to  handle  ‘The  Million  Dollar  Mys- 
tery’ series”  he  writes.  “At  both  my  houses,  the 
Eagle,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  and  the  Orpheum,  Haver- 
hill, it  certainly  has  been  a winner  and  it  is 
absolutely  the  best  drawing  card  I ever  put  into 
my  houses.  What  made  it  more  pleasant  my 
houses  have  been  crowded  during  the  hot 
weather." 


The  Sweeney  Sign  Printing  Company,  New 
York  City,  are  manufacturing  and  selling  large 
quantities  of  a new1  type  of  lobby  banner,  which 
is  particularly  strong  and  capable  of  withstanding 
all  sorts  of  weather.  Among  the  most  popular 
banners  which  the  Sweeney  Company  now  have 
on  hand  is  one  with  the  simple  lettering,  “War 
Pictures”  and  another  bearing  the  blazon,  “The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery.”  Prompt  shipment  can 
be  made  of  either  of  these  banners  as  well  as 
many  others,  and  exhibitors  who  are  interested 
would  do  well  to  investigate  the  proposition. 


While  both  wood  and  brass  frames  are  popu- 
lar for  lobby  display,  the  latter,  although  some- 
what more  expensive,  is  also  much  more  attract- 
ive. The  Newman  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City,  are 
putting  on  the  market  some  new  types  of  brass 
frames  for  which  there  is  considerable  demand. 
These  frames  are  made  in  suitable  sizes  for 
practically  any  lobby. 


Oil  Cloth  Sign 

For  Your  Theatre  Front 

Price  One  Dollar  in  Advance 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

Will  ship  same  day  order  is  received. 
Printed  from  engravings  in  yellow 
ground,  blue  letters,  glossy  water- 
proof colors.  Very  attractive  sign. 
You  need  it  if  you’re  displaying  this 
feature. 


Size  2 ft.  by  6 ft.  One  piece,  not 
sewed.  Six  Grommets  in  each  sign  to 
aid  in  hanging. 

Sweeney  Sign  Printing  Co., 

INC. 

32nd  St.  and  East  River  New  York  City 


PHOTO- 
PLAYERS 

POST  CARDS 

Over  400  different  prominent  faces,  seml-Photo- 
brown  glazed,  $3.00  per  thousand;  former  price  $4.00 
per  thousand.  Catalogue  for  the  asking  of  all  the 
Advertising  and  Souvenir  Specialties  for  LIVE  MAN- 
AGERS. Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  To-day 
— Send  us  a post  card  or  letter  with  name  of  theatre 
and  we  will  send  samples. 

Photographs  of  all  Mutual  Multiple  releases  10  dayt 
ahead  of  release  date. 

Kraus  Mfg.  Co. 

14  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

Hand  Colored  Pictures.  Small  and  Large,  of  Prom- 
inent Association  and  Mutual  Players,  as  well  as 
Real  Photos  of  All — Catalogue  and  Samples  Free. 


“The  Standardized” 
Theatre  Chairs 


Do  - you  want  a lite-savino 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a space-savlnn 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a sanitary 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a scientifically 
built  double  - standard- 
Chalr? 


We  operate  the  largest  Ex- 
clusive Theatre  Chair  Factory  In 
the  world,  and  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  YOU. 

The''  Hardesty 
Manufacturing  • Co. 

Canal  Dover.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


Photoplaywrights 

Have  you  failed  to  dispose  of 
your  scripts?  We  will  typewrite, 
correct  and  revise  and  place  your 
scenario  on  the  market  for  $1.00. 
Stories  put  in  scenario  form, 
$1.25.  Scenarios  criticized,  50c., 
including  plot  and  technique. 
Send  for  circular. 

Rex  Literary  Bureau 

57  STOCKTON  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Remarkable  Acting 


The  most  wonderful  character  imper- 
sonations ever  shown  in  the  movies  are  displayed 
in  Thanhouser’s  Million  Dollar  Motion  Picture  Production— The 


Million  Dollar  Mystery.  An  all-star  cast  has  made  this  stupendous  produc 

tion  the  most  successful  movie  ever  brought  out. 


Ten  episodes  of 

this  great  serial  have  al- 
ready been  released.  Two  reel  episodes 
are  released  each  week.  The  story  itself 
is  now  appearing  in  nearly  200  leading 
newspapers. 

$10,000.00  will  be  [paid  for 

the  best  100-word  solution  of  this  mys- 
tery. Bookings  now  being  arranged. 
The  Million  Dollar  Mystery  is  an  inde- 
pendent release  and  may  be  obtained 
regardless  of  the  regular  program  being 
used. 


Syndicate  Film  Corporation 

71  W.  23rd  Street,  New  York 
Room  411,  5 S,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Or  Syndicate  Film  Corporation  Represent- 
ative at  any  Mutual  Exchange  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 


The  Thnnliouser  Three-a-Week: 
Tues,  Sept.  1.  “A  Mother’s  Choice.”  Two- 

reel  drama  with  Carey  L.  Hastings,  Nolan 
Gane,  and  Charles  Emerson. 

Fri.,  Sept.  4.  No  release  because  of  two- 
reeler  on  preceding  release  date. 

Sun.,  Sept.  6.  “Little  Mischief.”  Featur- 
ing little  Helen  Badgley,  the  Thanhouser 
Kidlet,  at  her  best.  She  plays  pranks  on 
everyone. 


Thanhouser  Film  Corporation 

NeW  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Head  European  Office,  Thanhouser  Films, 
Ltd.,  London,  W.  C.,  England 
Thanhouser  releases  will  continue  to  be 
features  of  the  Mutual  Program 


PACKING  THEM  IN 


IS  RIGHT 


KAY-BEE  KEYSTONE 

DOMINO  BRONCHO 

NEVER  FAIL 

KA  Y-BEE  BRONCHO  DOMINO 


2 REELS 

SEPT.  4— STACKED  CARDS. 
“ 11— THE  SILVER  CAN- 

DLESTICKS. 

" 18— N O - ACCOUNT 

SMITH’S  BABY. 

“ 25— T HE  DEATH 

MASK. 

OCT.  2— ONE  OF  THE  DIS- 
CARD. 


2 REELS 

SEPT.  9— THE  CRUISE  OF 
THE  MOLLY 
ANN. 

“ 16— A TALE  OF  THE 

NORTHWEST 
MOUNTED. 

“ 23— PARSON  LARKIN’S 

WIFE. 

“ 30— THE  RIGHT  TO 

DIE. 

OCT.  7— THE  BOSS  OF 
THE  8TH. 


2 REELS 

SEPT.  10— M I L D R E D ’ S 
DOLL. 

“ 17— A TRAGEDY  OF 

THE  NORTH 
WOODS. 

“ 24— TEST  OF  FLAME. 

OCT.  1— T HE  GAME 
KEEPER’S 
DAUGHTER. 

* 8— T H E WHISKEY 

RUNNERS. 


THOS.  H.  INCE,  Managing  Director 


KEYSTONE  COMEDIES 

THREE  A WEEK  MACK  SENNETT,  Managing  Director 


New  York  Motion  Picture  Corporation 

Longacre  Building}  42nd  Street  and  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


•I  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  offers  to 
its  readers  exclusive  stories  by  writers 
of  international  reputation. 

<1  Exclusive  articles  by  fashion  experts. 

Exclusive  discussions  helpful  to  the 
housewife  and  to  the  housewife’s  young 
daughter. 

<1  Exclusive  specials  of  personal  in- 
terest to  women  from  fifteen  to  fifty. 

There  is  an  air  of  exclusiveness 
about  Our  Mutual  Girl  Weekly  that 
gives  exclusiveness  to  the  theatre  that 
permits  it  to  talk  to  its  patrons. 

<1  Its  circulation  growth  is  a record  in 
magazine  publication. 

*1  You,  the  exhibitor,  can  give  it  free  to 
your  patrons  and  without  cost  to  your- 
self. We’ll  tell  you  how. 


Our  Mutual  Girl  V/eekly 

29  Union  Square  NEW  YORK 


Guide  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  353  Jay  Street,  Broo<<^ 


J Y. 


5 Cents 


jT  A MAGAZINE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


MARY  ELIZABETH  FORBES— Thanhouser 


Jan.  30 


“The  Chinatown  Mystery”— Broncho 


1915 
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So  They  Say 


BUT  WE  KNOW 


THAT  VOlI  WILL  HAVE  TO  GO  TO  TIPPERARY  AND  FURTHER  TO  FIND  BETTER  ONE 
REEL  RELEASES  THAN  THESE  THAT  THE  RELIANCE  HAS  TO  OFFER. 

“INCREASE"— THAT  IS  WHAT  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR—'  BUSI N ESS”— TH  E SALE  OF 
MORE  SEATS— BUT  CAN  YOU  DO  THIS  WITH  THE  ONE  REELERS  THAT  YOU  ARE  NOW 
RUNNING? 


YOUR  ONE  REEL  PICTURES  MEAN  MORETO  YOUR  PATRONS  THAN  FEATU  R ES— TH  EY 
SEE  FEATURES  ONCE  A WEEK,  BUT  THE  ONE  REELERS  COME  EVERY  NIGHT.  A WELL 
BALANCED  PROGRAM  IS  WHAT  YOU  MUST  HAVE,  BECAUSE  IT  IS  WHAT  YOUR  PATRONS 
WANT.  THEY  WANT  SINGLE  REEL  SUBJECTS  TO  BE  AS  GOOD  AS  FEATURES  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  ACTION,  PLOT  AND  DETAIL;  AND  YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  BY  BOOKING 
RELIANCE  PICTURES. 


LOOK  THESE  OVER 


if 


The  Chinese  Lottery’’ 

RELEASED  FEBRUARY  10,  1915 
The  Chinese  question  is  vital,  so  is  this  picture. 


II 


The  Death  Dice’ 


RELEASED  FEBRUARY  13,  1915 
A remarkable  picture  full  of  punch,  action  and  climaxes. 


II 


The  Other  Man 


7MutuaP 
Movies 
MaikeTime 
v Fly  a 


ABOVE  ALL 


QUALITY 


MUTUAL  PROGRAM  llllllllllllllllllll 


RELEASED  FEBRUARY  15,  1915 

A mistake  was  made,  which  almost  caused  the  death  of  an  innocent  man.  He  saves  his  life  by 

sheer  good  fortune. 


The  Deputy’s  Chance  That  Won 


RELEASED  FEBRUARY  17,  1915 

Have  you  ever  taken  a chance?  This  one  will  startle  you. 

RELIANCE  MOTION  PICTURE  CORP. 


Released  exclusively  in  the 
MUTUAL  program 


Studios: — 29  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
537  Riverdale  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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One 


; -A  American  Beauty  Feature  Films 

MADE  IN  U S A. 


A striking 
two  part 
Human  Interest 
Drama 
with 
intense 
pathos. 


Featuring 


WINIFRED 

GREENWOOD 


ED  COXEN 


Under  direction  of 


HENRY 

OTTO. 


Release — Monday, 
February  8,  1915 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY  FILMS 

“MRS.  COOK’S  COOKING” 

Delightfully  pleasing  Comedy-Drama.  VIRGINIA  KIRTLEY  and  JOSEPH  HARRIS  in  leads. 
Under  direction  of  Frank  Cooley  Release  Tuesday,  February  9th,  1915. 


A HEART  OF  GOLD 


THE  WILY  CHAPERON 


an  s love  story  with  a high  moral  tone.  A Gorgeous  Comedy-Drama  well  done. 

VIVIAN  RICH  and  other  popular  stars.  CHARLOTTE  BURTON  in  titular  role, 

se  Wednesday,  February  10th,  1915.  Dir.  of  Thos.  Ricketts.  Release  Friday,  Feb.  12, 

Distributed  exclusively  through  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 
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James  Cruze— The  Hero ! 

Into  this  marvelous  photoplay  se- 

rial  by  Harold  MacGrath— the  noted  author— 

comes  a new  character— J im  Baird,  the  newspaper  reporter  hero. 
James  Cruze  interprets  this  part  with  all  the  action  that  made  famous  “The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery.  The  story  by  Harold  MacGrath  is  now  appear- 
ing in  300  leading  newspapers.  The  photoplay  is  produced  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Howell  Hansel — the  director  who  supervised  the  making  of  “The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery.”  This  newest  Thanhouser  serial — “The  Twenty 
Million  Dollar  Mystery”  promises  to  outdo  all  the  previous  efforts  of  Harold 
MacGrath  and  Howell  Hansel. 


Sidney  Bracy  and  Frank  Farrington  Are  [Back! 

Sidney  Bracy  and  Frank  Farrington— whose 

work  is  known  to  millions  of  movie  fans  through  their 
appearance  in  “The  Million  Dollar  Mystery”— are  now  appearing 
in  “The  Twenty  Million  Dollar  Mystery.”  Exhibitors  will  be  quick  to  see 
that  this  great  cast  of  stars,  including  James  Cruze,  Marguerite  Snow,  Sidney 

Bracy,  Mary  Elizabeth  Forbes,  Frank 
Farrington,  and  Harry  Benham  is  indic- 
ative of  an  exceptional  photoplay. 

Read  This  Telegram  ! 


Thanhouser  Syndicate 
Corporation. 

Book  Twenty  Million 
Dollar  Mystery  for  all 
my  houses  First  Run. 
Saw  Episodes  Eight, 
Nine  and  Ten.  They 
are  wonderful. 

— Ellis  F.  Glickman 
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Three 


An  Invitation ! 


Exhibitors:— Accept  this  invita- 

tion ! Go  to  the  Mutual  Film  Exchange 

nearest  you  and  ask  to  see  the  newest  Thanhouser  serial — 

“The  Twenty  Million  Dollar  Mystery.”  See  James  Cruze  as  the 
newspaper-reporter  hero;  See  Sidney  Bracy  as  Tom  Hunt,  the  private 
detective;  see  Frank  Farrington  as  Capt.  Radcliffe,  chief  of  the  conspirators; 
see  the  entire  Thanhouser  cast  of  stars  in  this  great  serial;  see  the  new,  elaborate 
settings  which  cost  a fortune;  see  the  exquisite  gowns  worn  by  the  women  players ; 
see  what  a really  remarkable  photoplay-story  Harold  MacGrath  and  Howell 
Hansel  have  written  and  produced.  See  this  big  attraction— then  you’ll  book  it! 

Book  This  Big  Feature  NOW! 


If  you  can’t  get  to  a Mutual  Ex- 

change  TODAY,  wire  or  write  or  tele- 
phone for  a reservation.  Get  the  facts  from  the 
Thanhouser  Syndicate  representative  at  any  Mutual  Ex- 
change in  America.  Don’t  miss  this  big  feature — “The  Twenty 
Million  Dollar  Mystery” — written  by  the  greatest 
American  author,  Harold  MacGrath — produced 
by  the  greatest  director,  Howell  Hansel— and  enacted 
by  the  greatest  cast  of  film  stars  with  James  Cruze 
as’the  hero.  Book  it  NOW! 


Thanhouser  Syndicate  Corporation 

71  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  Producers  of  “The  Million  Dollar  Mystery. 
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THREE -RE  ELS  -A-WEEK 


Tuesday,  February  ^nd — “In  the  Jury  Room.”  A thrilling  two-reel  drama,  dealing  with 
the  latter-day  strife  between  capital  and  labor,  which  shows  the  danger  of  accepting  circum- 
stantial evidence  at  its  face  value  and  demonstrates  that  a good  deed  may  reap  Its  reward 
after  many  years.  Mignon  Anderson,  Arthur  Ashley  and  Sidney  Bracy  are  featured,  supported 
by  a strong  cast. 

Sunday,  February  7tli — “The  Shoplifter.”  A powerful  story  of  a girl  who  yields  to  temp- 
tation at  the  instance  of  the  man  she  loves,  but  who  repents  in  time.  Mignon  Anderson,  Arthur 
Ashley  and  Nolan  Gane  play  the  leads. 


PRINCESS  FILMS 


Friday,  February  5th — “Nell’s  Strategy.”  A clever  comedy  that  contains  a host  of 
amusing  situations  and  lots  of  action,  featuring  Boyd  Marshall  and  Rene  Farrington. 


THANHOUSER  FILM  CORPORATION,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

The  Million  Dollar  Mystery  can  be  booked  at  any  Mutual  Exchange  in  America 
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The  Battle  of  the  Fairies  and  the  Gnomes 


One  of  the  Delightfully  Fanciful  Scenes  in  “A  Heart  of  Gold,”  Forthcoming  Flying  “A”  Release. 


Artistic  film  production  is  a specialty  of  the  American  Film  Manufacturing  Company,  and  this 
latest  of  their  single  reel  subjects  is  a triumph  of  photography — a veritable  picture  poem.  It  pre- 
sents a strong  story,  dealing  in  romantic  and  novel  fashion  with  a man’s  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  woman 
he  loves.  “A  Heart  of  Gold”  will  be  released  in  the  Mutual  Program,  February  10,  1915. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES  AND  SUCH 


EVER  since  the  release  of  the  first  episode  of  Runaway 
June,  the  great  Reliance  serial  by  George  Randolph 
Chester  and  Lillian  Chester,  congratulatory  letters 
and  telegrams  have  been  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  demand  for  additional  bookings  has  been  so 
considerable,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  greatly  to 
increase  the  original  order,  itself  an  unusually  large  one, 
for  prints  of  the  forthcoming  chapters  of  this  wonderful 
production,  and  even  at  that,  so  rapidly  is  this  demand  in- 
creasing, the  Serial  Publication  Corporation,  which  is  han- 
dling Runaway  June  through 
the  various  Mutual  exchanges-, 
is  finding  it  difficult;  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  It  is  not  exag- 
geration to  say  that  for  popu- 
larity Runaway  June  has  al- 
ready set  a new  high  mark  in 
the  history  of  film  serials  and 
it  promises  still  further  to  in- 
crease its  lead.  The  following 
telegram  to  Reel  Life,  which 
is  a fair  example  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  messages  that  have 
deluged  this  office  and  the  of- 
fices of  the  Reliance  Company 
since  Runaway  June  was  first 
released,  is  an  indication  of  the 
tremendous  vogue,  that  Mr. 

Chester’s  splendid  screen  story 
has  already  attained : 

Rockford,  111. 

Jan.  24,  1915. 

“Editor,  Reel  Life. 

29  Union  Square, 

New  York  City. 

Impossible  to  accommodate 
crowds  last  night  to  witness 
Episode  Two  of  Runaway 
June.  Thermometer  regis- 
tered three  below  zero,  but  they 
waited  in  the  extreme  cold  for 
a half  hour  at  one  period  to  get 
inside.  In  spite  of  our  capacity  of  over  one  thousand,  we 
had  them  standing  outside  the  theater  for  over  two  hours. 
It  is  the  talk  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  serial,  which  has 
made  a big  hit. 

(signed)  H.  E.  Gramp, 

Manager,  Grand  Opera  House.” 

Mr.  Gramp’s  telegram  tells  the  story  more  effectively  than 
anything  else  could.  It  spells-  opportunity  for  every  ex- 
hibitor, who  has  not  yet  arranged  to  book  Runazvay  June. 
And  Mr.  Gramp’s  experience  has  been  duplicated  in  prac- 
tically the  same  measure,  by  every  exhibitor  who  has  shown 
Runazvay  June  thus  far.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  wire  or 
write  for  bookings  to  the  representative  of  the  Serial  Pub- 
lication Corporation  at  your  nearest  Mutual  exchange.  A 
little  later,  you  may  be  too  late  to  make  the  most  of  this 
chance  for  big  business  and  big  profits.  Get  busy ! 


MUTUAL  WEEKLY  camera-men  risk  their  lives  more 
often  than  anyone  dreams,  in  the  effort  to  get  the  latest 
and  most  interesting  news-pictures  for  the  public.  Usually, 


none  of  these  episodes-  get  into  print,  chiefly  because  most 
camera-men,  like  other  newspapermen,  are  not  wont  to 
make  much  of  their  experiences,  thrilling  though  they  may 
be,  their  single  thought  being  to  get  the  picture  or  the  story 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  A recent  case,  how- 
ever, news  of  which  has  come  to  Reel  Life  in  round-about 
fashion,  we  consider  worthy  of  mention,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  courage  and  fidelity  to  duty  of  one  of  these  men. 

Lawrence  Darmour,  one  of  the  Mutual  Weekly’s  camera- 
men, was  assigned  to  cover  the  labor  troubles  at  the  ferti- 
lizer plant  at  Carteret,  N.  J., 
on  the  day  when  forty  deputy 
sheriffs-  fired  upon  400  unarmed 
strikers  a short  time  ago.  Dar- 
mour had  set  up  his  camera 
preparatory  to  making  a pano- 
rama of  the  immense  works 
with  the  striking  employees 
standing  about  in  the  rear, 
when  the  deputy  sheriffs  came 
rushing  through  the  big  gates 
and  opened  fire  on  the  crowd. 
The  strikers,  being  unarmed, 
fled  at  once,  but  Darmour  stood 
his  ground,  turning  the  crank 
of  his  machine,  until  he  had 
finished  his  “take”.  Then,  and 
only  then,  he  made  off,  lugging 
his  heavy  outfit  as  best  he  could. 
In  the  meantime,  bullets  were 
whistling  all  around  him,  one 
of  them  actually  piercing  a new 
derby  hat,  which  he  was  wear- 
ing. He  is  keeping  the  hat  as 
a souvenir  of  his  narrow  escape, 
but  says  that  he  doesn’t  care 
about  getting  any  more  strike- 
riot  assignments — unless  the 
company  agrees  to  keep  him 
supplied  with  new  headgear. 

ORD  STERLING  is  again 
a member  of  the  Ince- 
ville  colony,  after  an  absence  of  several  months.  With  Sid 
Chaplin,  Mabel  Normand,  Chester  Conklin  and  other  popu- 
lar Keystone  stars  he  will  again  form  one  of  the  bright 
galaxy  that  do  more  to  make  the  sad,  old  world  glad,  than 
any  other  combination  that  ever  existed.  Announcement 
of  the  first  Keystone  release  in  which  he  will  appear  will 
be  made  in  Reel  Life  in  a future  issue. 


THE  Thanhouser  Players’  Theatre  in  New  Rochelle  is 
progressing  famously.  In  line  with  the  general  policy 
adopted  when  the  various  Thanhouser  film  folk  formed  their 
corporation  to  take  over  the  old  North  Avenue  Theatre,  a 
different  star  has  appeared  every  night  since  the  opening. 
What  this  star  chooses  to  do  is  left  to  his  or  her  wishes. 
Frank  Farrington  put  on  a young  playlet;  Harry  Benh'am, 
the  ex-Madame  Sherry  tenor,  sang  “Zudora” ; Sidney  Bracy, 
who  is  a really  remarkable  pianist,  played  selections  from 
Chopin ; Fan  Bourke  sang  “Mv  Little  Gray  Home  in  the 
West”  and  “The  Firemen’s  Bride”;  Nolan  Gane  did  a cork- 
ing juvenile  stunt,  and but  the  list’s  too  long.  Everyone 

has  done  something  and,  be  it  whispered,  has  done  it  well. 


BECAUSE  BULLETIN  No.  1 

BECAUSE  they  are  tremendously 
interesting  in  story. 

BECAUSE  they  are  genuine  in 
action  and 

BECAUSE  they  are  vital  in  plot. 

BECAUSE  they  are  supreme  in 
the  beauty  of  their  photo- 
graphy. 

MORE  Exhibitors  are  showing 
MUTUAL  MOVIES  today  than 
EVER  before. 
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American-Beauty  Stars  Register  Splendidly  in  Latest  Flying  “A  ” Releases 


1.  William.  Bertram,  John  Steppling  and  Ed.  Coxen  in  “Justified” . 2.  Harry  Von  Meter  and  Jack  Richardson  in  “ A Heart  of 

Gold”.  3.  William  Bertram  and  Winifred  Greenwood  in  “Justified”.  4.  David  Lithgoe  and  Charlotte  Burton  in  “The  Wily  Chaperon”. 
5.  Winifred  Greenwood,  William  Bertram  and  Ed.  Coxen  in  “Justified”.  6.  Virginia  Kirtley,  Joseph  Harris  and  Fred.  Gamble  in 
“Mrs.  Cook’s  Cooking 7.  Harry  Von  Meter,  Vivian  Rich  and  David  Lithgoe  in  “The  Wily  Chaperon”.  8.  Harry  Von  Meter, 
\ ivian  Rich  and  Louise  Lester  in  “A  Heart  of  Gold”.  9.  Ed.  Coxen  and  Winifred  Greenwood  in  “Justified” . 10.  Ed,  Coxen, 

William  Bertram  and  George  Field  (same).  11.  Joseph  Harris  and  Virginia  Kirtley  in  “Mrs.  Cook’s  Cooking”. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


UNUSUAL  advertising  possibilities  are  offered  the 
exhibitor  in  Runaway  June,  the  popular  Reliance 
serial,  in  the  sixteen-page  booklet  issued  by  the  ser- 
vice department  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  which 
contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  promoting  publicity. 
How  to  work  up  interest  in  this  wonderful  love  story  by 
George  Randolph  Chester  and  Lillian  Chester  in  the  local 
newspapers  through  a “teaser  campaign”  is  outlined  and  a 
full  list  of  advertising  electros,  numbering  forty-two,  is 
given  in  this  remarkably  complete  little  book.  These  electros 
include  slug  borders  and  tailpieces,  cuts  of  the  players  ap- 
pearing in  the  Reliance  production,  herald  cuts,  single,  quar- 
ter and  half  page  illustrations,  and  are  remarkable  for  orig- 
inality of  design  and  catchy  phrasing. 

In  the  herald  cuts  there  is  a departure  from  the  usual 
half-tones.  In  place  of  these  the  exhibitor  has  the  choice 
of  five  illustrations  in  poster  style.  As  the  artist  has  drawn 
them  in  light  lines,  doing  away  with  practically  all  shading, 
the  cuts  will  take  ink  without  blurring  on  almost  any  kind 
of  paper.  A liberal  and  effective  poster  display  has  also 
been  provided,  giving  the  exhibitor  a wide  choice  of  paper. 

Any  manager  who  obtains  one  of  these  booklets  and 
follows  the  simple  directions  laid  down  in  its  pages  will 
be  able  to  conduct  a successful  advertising  campaign  for 
Runaway  June  in  his  town.  He  will  be  in  a position  to 
pack  his  house  without  having  to  draw  too  heavily  on  his 
own  ingenuity,  for  all  the  planning  has  already  been  done 
for  him.  All  details  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  exhibitor, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  a postcard  for  one  of  the 
booklets.  Write  today  to  the  representative  of  the  Serial 
Publication  Corporation  at  the  nearest  Mutual  exchange. 


RUNAWAY  JUNE  (Episode  4) 

(Two  Reels) 

By  George  Randolph  Chester  and  Lillian  Chester 
February  3,  1915 


CAST 


June  Moore 

Ned  Warner 

Mrs.  Moore 

Mr.  Moore 

Gilbert  Blye 

Iris  Blethering 

Bobby  Blethering. . 

Marie 

Aunt  Debby 

Cunningham 

Edwards 

Tommy  Thomas... 
Mrs.  Honoria  Blye 
Bouncer 


Norma  Phillips 

J.  W.  Johnston 

Mrs.  Dora  Mills  Adams 

Alfred  Fisher 

Arthur  Donaldson 

Winifred  Burke 

George  M.  Mario 

Evelyn  Dumo 

Myra  Brooks 

Charles  Mason 

Ezra  Walck 

Marguerite  Loveridge 

Ricca  Allen 

...By  Himself 


Director,  Oscar  Eagle 


JUNE’S  headquarters  at  Mrs.  Beales’  boarding-house  be- 
came known  to  both  Ned  Warner  and  Gilbert  Blye. 
Fortunately  June  realizes  this.  Leaving  Marie  to  gather 
up  their  belongings,  the  runaway  bride  hurries  to  a nearby 
hotel,  telling  her  maid  to  follow.  She  is  pursued  at  a safe 
distance  by  Blye.  As  June  enters  the  Hotel  Daniel, 
" Shanks ” McGee,  the  newsboy  in  the  lobby,  scents  “deteca- 
tiff”  stuff.  Later,  when  both  Blye  and  Ned  in  turn  appear, 
the  latter  demanding  to  see  her,  the  boy  decides  to  use 
his  wits  in  the  game  at  the  first  opportunity.  Meanwhile, 
the  bell-boy  also  has  been  catching  on  to  things.  So  he 
goes  up  to  June’s  room  and  suggests  his  mother’s  home  as 
a safe  retreat.  June  gladly  accepts  the  plan,  and  with  the 


bell-boy’s  help  she  escapes  through  the  servants’  entrance. 
Below  stairs  Ned’s  and  Mrs.  Blye’s  detectives  have  insulted 
a Frenchman  with  a black  vandyke,  whom  they  mistake  for 
Gilbert  Blye.  After  they  are  gone  “Shanks”  McGee,  seeing 
Blye  himself  enter  the  hotel  with  “Tommy”  Thomas  on  his 
arm,  puts  two  and  two  together,  tears  after  the  detectives 
and  tells  them,  that  the  man  they  are  seeking  is  now  in 
the  lobby.  But  Blye,  though  taken  by  surprise,  is  more 
than  a match  for  the  detectives.  With  three  well-directed 
piston-like  blows  he  sends  them  sprawling — and  then  he  and 
“Tommy”  Thomas,  having  learned  of  June’s  escape,  leave 
the  place. 

June,  meanwhile,  through  an  employment  agency  has 
found  a position  as  governess  to  little  Dolly  Wiles.  She  is 
very  happily  occupied  until  Mr.  Wiles,  through  the  extrava- 
gance of  Mrs.  Wiles — who  is  a pretty,  vapid,  money-loving 
sort  of  wife — goes  bankrupt.  Then  she  returns  to  the  em- 
ployment agency.  Entering,  she  does  not  see  Gilbert  Blye, 
who  quickly  steps  behind  a screen.  The  address  given  her 
by  the  manageress  is  one  which  the  man  with  the  black 
vandyke  has  handed  to  the  woman  with  explicit  instructions 
only  five  minutes  previously. 


THE  BEAST  WITHIN— Reliance 

Wherein  an  Ex-convict  Proves  His  Intentions  to  Live 
Straight 

February  3,  1915 
CAST 

Mamie  Rose Florence  Crawford 

Tom  Bailey Ben  Lewis 

William  Davis Richard  Cummings 

Spike  Hennessey Walter  Long 

JIM  ROSE,  fond  of  drink,  falls  into  bad  company  and 
is  involved  in  a robbery.  He  serves  his  term  in  state 
prison,  and  then,  returning  to  his  native  town,  determines 
to  do  right  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  A detective,  who  has 
no  faith  in  the  reformation  of  crooks  betrays  Jim  to  his 
employer,  but  Tom  Bailey,  also  a detective,  who  is  in  love 
with  Mamie,  Jim’s  sister,  honestly  believing  in  Jim,  wins 
his  job  back  for  him.  Spike  Hennessey  and  another  former 
pal  of  the  ex-convict  try  to  blow  the  safe  of  the  firm  where 
Jim  is  employed.  They  are  discovered  by  Jim,  who  refuses 
all  their  inducements  to  remain  silent,  causes  their  arrest 
and  saves  the  company’s  property.  Tom  Bailey’s  and 
Mamie’s  faith  in  Jim  is  vindicated,  and  the  head  of  the 
firm  honors  his  heroic  employee. 


SHORTY’S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  CITY— Broncho 

(Two  Reels) 

In  Which  Shorty  Has  Some  Fun  with  a Prize  Fighter 
By  Richard  V.  Spencer  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
February  3,  1915 


Shorty 

“Kid”  Mason 

Brady 

Doyle 

Nell 

Madge 


cast 

“Shorty”  Hamilton 

Roy  Coleson 

Billy  Cavanaugh 

Edward  Kenny 

Miss  Brown 

Miss  Correlli 


SEEING  the  sights  in  the  great  city,  Shorty  gets  “done” 
by  Madge  and  some  waiters,  who  dope  him  and  rob 
him  of  his  money.  After  shooting  up  the  restaurant,  he 
goes  forth,  and  immediately  champions  the  cause  of  Nell, 

( Continued  Overleaf ) 
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Nine 


Compelling  Drama  and  Mirthful  Comedy  from  Majestic-Komic  Studios 


MM 


Ten 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


a girl  who  has  been  insulted  by  roughs  on  the  street.  Brady, 
a prize  fight  manager,  is  a witness  of  Shorty’s  victorious 
battle  with  the  gangsters.  He  induces  him  to  enter  the 
ring  as  his  new  protege.  There  Shorty  encounters  the 
famous  fighter,  “Kid”  Mason.  Mason  has  doctored  his 
gloves  with  plaster  of  paris,  and  it  is  some  little  time  be- 
for  the  greenhorn  discovers  this  fact.  Then  he  forces 
Mason  to  change  them  and  administers  a masterly  knock- 
out. Brady  tries  in  vain  to  persuade  Shorty  to  stay  in  the 
business.  He  boards  the  train  for  the  ranch,  and  the  “Kid” 
starts  to  jeer  after  him.  From  the  back  platform,  the 
Broncho  hero  throws  his  riata,  lassoeing  the  “Kid”  and  the 
picture  closes  with  the  prize  fighter  singing  a very  different 
song  as  he  dangles  along  after  the  fast-moving  train. 


A MODERN  NOBLE— Domino 

(Two  Reels) 

A Drama  of  Caste  in  Germany 
By  William  H.  Clifford  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
February  4,  1915 
CAST 

Gretchen Violet  McMillen 

Ludwig  von  Hoffmann Thomas  Chatterton 

Count  von  Hoffmann Herschal  Mayall 

Countess  von  Hoffmann Ida  Lewis 

Father  Schultz Mr.  Hollingsworth 

Mother  Schultz Mrs.  Hunt 

LUDWIG  VON  HOFFMANN,  son  of  a German  noble- 
man elopes  with  Gretchen,  daughter  of  Schultz,  an  inn- 
keeper near  Old  Heidelberg.  Ludwig’s  father  disinherits 
him  and  he  becomes  a fisherman.  The  boy  writes  hoirie, 
hoping  to  win  over  his  father.  Thg  Count  s unrelenting 
answer  falls  into  the  hands  of  Gretchen,  who  reasons  it  out 
that  the  only  way  to  gain  the  paternal  forgiveness  for 
Ludwig  is  to  kill  herself.  She  leaves  a note  telling  her  hus- 
band her  motive  for  committing  suicide.  When  he  finds  it 
he  is  crazed  with  grief.  Meanwhile,  the  girl  has  been  res- 
cued from  drowning  and  carried  to  a hotel  at  which  the 
Count  is  stopping.  When  he  sees  that  the  only  way  to 
save  his  son’s  reason  is  to  restore  Gretchen  to  him,  the 
Count  is  reconciled  to  the  marriage.  This  story  was  told  in 
fiction  form  in  the  January  23  issue  of  Reel  Life. 


NELL’S  STRATEGY— Princess 

A Love  Story  in  Which  a Poor  Young  Man  Wins  out 
Against  a Millionaire 
February  5,  1915 
CAST 

Nell Rene  Farrington 

Old  Man  Winters Edward  N.  Hoyt 

Maurice John  Reinhard 

Bob Boyd  Marshall 

NELL  WINTER’S  father  is  an  old  scamp  who  drinks 

up  his  money.  His  daughter  takes  in  sewing  to  sup- 
port their  home.  Maurice,  the  son  of  a rich  woman  for 
whom  Nell  makes  dresses,  becomes  infatuated  with  the  girl, 
who  is  by  no  means  pleased  to  see  her  father  and  the  young 
millionaire  becoming  great  friends.  She  instinctively  dis- 
likes Maurice.  But  also  she  is  in  love  vyith  Bob,  a young 
clerk  in  an  iron  company,  who  is  devoted  to  her.  Bob  dis- 
covers a scheme  for  enriching  the  company  and  is  sent  to 
New  York  to  superintend  the  city  office.  He  writes  Nell  that 
as  soon  as  he  has  the  cash  saved,  he  will  come  back  to  make 
her  his  wife.  Meanwhile,  the  unpaid  mortgage  on  the 


Winters’  house  is  causing  Nell  a great  deal  of  worry.  The 
next  installment  coming  due,  they  are  unable  to  meet  it, 
and  her  father  points  out  to  her  that  it  is  her  duty  to  save 
the  day  by  marrying  Maurice.  Nell  pretends  to  consent. 
She  writes  Bob  of  her  predicament,  and  he  arrives  just  in 
time  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  save  his  sweetheart  from 
a miserable  marriage.  

THE  DOUBLE  DECEPTION— Majestic 

A Charming  Comedy  of  Love  in  a Cottage 
February  5,  1915 
CAST 

The  young  man Elmer  Clifton 

The  young  girl Miriam  Cooper 

A WEALTHY  girl,  tired  of  her  aimless  life,  runs  away 
to  the  country  where  she  lives  an  active,  natural  life 
on  a farm.  A rich  young  clubman,  as  blase  as  she,  seeks 
the  same  village  where  Laura  has  taken  refuge,  and  the 
two  fall  in  love  and  are  married.  She  believes  Henry  to  be 
a poor  clerk,  and  returning  to  the  city  they  set  up  house- 
keeping in  a small  apartment.  One  day  Henry  finds  her 
trying  on  a necklace  of  pearls,  and  his  suspicions  are 
aroused.  She  disarms  him,  however,  by  telling  him  they 
are  paste.  But  not  long  after  this  the  jewels  are  stolen,  and 
when  Henry  traces  them  to  a pawn  shop  he  learns  from 
the  pawnbroker  that  they  are  worth  $100,000.  Meanwhile, 
Laura  has  discovered  in  Henry’s  bureau  a diamond-studded 
watch.  She  begins  to  think  that  she  has_  married  a burglar. 
But  when  next  they  meet,  and  each  accuses  the  other,  hus- 
band and  wife  mutually  confess. 


COLLEGE  DAYS — Kay  Bee 

(Two  Reels) 

A Football  Romance 

By  William  H.  Clifford  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
February  5,  1915 
CAST 

Tom  Pierson Mr.  Pratt 

Glen  Dale George  Fisher 

Nell  Saunders Louise  Glaum 

Jimmy  Cripps Mr.  Mortensen 

John  Saunders Joseph  Dowling 

NELL  SAUNDERS  is  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  in 
a college  town.  Glen  Dale,  the  quarterback  of  the 
college  team,  and  Toni  Pierson,  the  fullback,  are  both  in 
love  with  her.  She  also  has  a devoted  friend  in  Jimmie 
Cripps,  an  odd  character,  who  is  a student  of  military  strat- 
egy. Nell’s  father  favors  the  wealthy  Dale,  but  the  girl 
is  incensed  at  him,  because  on  one  occasion  he  has  roughly 
handled  Cripps.  Shortly  after  this  Dale  is  discovered  drink- 
ing and  is  dismissed  from  the  team.  An  important  match 
with  the  Indians  is  about  to  be  played.  In  revenge  Dale 
offers  the  redmen  his  services.  Jimmy  Cripps  teaches  the 
college  eleven  certain  plays,  which  he  has  learned  from  his 
military  books  and  they  win  the  game.  Dale  is  injured  and 
discovered.  He  and  the_Indian  team  are  run  out  of  town. 
Then  Cripps  brings  Nell  and  Tom  Pierson  together. 


THE  STAR  BOARDER— Royal 

A Tale  of  Duplicity  in  Love 
February  6,  1915 

AN  exceedingly  entertaining  young  chap,  upon  discov- 
ering that  his  landlady  has  a considerable  sum  in  the 
bank,  lays  siege  to  her  affections.  He  succeeds  admirably 
and  her  attempts  to  augment  his  comfort  soon  cause 

( Continued  Overleaf) 
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Two  Splendid  Dramas  and  another  “Shorty”  Story  from  the  Inceville  Studios 


i 1.  Sessue  Hayakawa  and  Lords  Morrison  in  “The  Chinatown  Mystery”.  2.  Hoxcard  Hickman  and  Walter  Belasco  (same).  3 
Shorty  Hamilton  in  “Shorty’s  Secret”.  4.  Same.  5.  Charles  Swickard  (same).  6.  Enid  Markey  and  Charles  Ray  in  “In  the  Tennessee 
Hills”.  7.  Thomas  Chatterton  and  Clara  Williams  in  “The  Secret  of  the  Dead”.  8.  Walter  Edwards  (same).  9.  Enid  Markey  and 
Charles  Ray  in  “In  The  Tennessee  Hills.” 
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her  bank  account  to  shrink.  A pretty  girl  comes  to  the 
boarding-house  and  the  young  man  falls  in  love  with  her. 
They  are  about  to  be  married  quietly,  when  the  jilted  land- 
lady comes  upon  the  scene  and  the  bride-to-be  is  arrested. 
Although  the  fickle  young  man  tries  his  best  to  get  the 
landlady  to  reinstate  him  in  her  affections,  she  ejects  him 
from  the  house.  

HEART  BEATS — Reliance 

(Two  Reels) 

A Thrilling  Detective  Romance  with  Many  Novel  Situations 
By  John  B.  Campbell^ 

February  6,  1915 
CAST 


Lee Sam  de  Grasse 

Janet. Francelia  Billington 

Hurlburt. Frank  Bennett 


POLICEMAN  MORIARTY  witnesses,  silhouetted  on 
the  window  curtain  of  a rear  room  in  Frank  Middle- 
ton’s house,  on  the  night  of  a masque  ball,  the  murder  of 
Middleton,  ^imself,  by  a tall  figure  costumed  like  the  Devil. 
Ju=t  previously  he  also  has  seen  the  shadows  of  Middleton 
and  a young  woman  on  the  curtain,  the  latter  struggling  to 
defend  herself  from  his  embrace.  Moriarty  summons  help, 
and  the  policemen,  under  the  direction  of  Lee,  the  chief  of 
the  detective  force,  arrests  all  the  guests.  Lee  also  finds 
on  the  table  of  Middleton’s  room  a diary,  a woman’s  hand- 
kerchief, and  a bunch  of  keys.  Trying  the  keys  in  one 
door  after  another,  he  at  last  brings  to  light  a beautiful 
girl. who  weeps  but  will  tell  nothing.  He  takes  her  to  the 
police  station,  where  already  the  other  guests  are  awaiting 
examination.  There  Lee  sets  an  electric  lamp  on  the  floor 
and  with  Moriarty  at  his  elbow  reviews  in  silhouette  on  the 
wall  all  the  guests  as  they  pass  the  lamp.  Floyd  Parker, 
who  is  dressed  as  Mephistopheles,  is  called  aside,  and  then 
Edwin  Hurlburt,  whose  cupid  bow,  in  silhouette,  resembles 
a devil’s  horns.  Lee  brings  out  the  “heart-throb  machine” 
and  tests  by  means  of  written  words  on  a blackboard  both 
the  suspected  men.  Parker  is  tried  first.  The  heart  throb 
register  runs  evenly.  “Hurlburt,  you  killed  Middleton” . 
writes  Lee,  and  the  machine  registers  wildly.  Suddenly,  at 
the  detective’s  signal,  a door  is  opened  and  the  girl  runs 
into  the  room.  Seeing  Hurlburt  in  an  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion, she  exclaims,  “It  was  not  his  fault ! The  scoundrel 
trapped  me.”  Lee  draws  from  his  pocket  the  diary  he  has 
found  on  the  table  in  Middleton’s  room.  He  reads  to  him- 
self the  last  entry: 

“Wealth  buys  everything.  Even  little  Janet,  Hurlburt’ s 
fiancee,  met  me  in  my  rooms  tonight  to  save  his  business 

from  my  mortgage.  She  must  pay  my  price ” 

Then  he  tries  the  girl  with  the  heart  throb  machine  and 
she  bursts  into  a storm  of  weeping.  Hurlburt  springs  for- 
ward and  throwing  his  arms  about  her,  confesses.  He  had 
killed  Middleton  to  save  her  honor.  Lee  closes  the  machine. 
“It  was  justifiable  homicide,”  he  says. 

THE  SHOPLIFTER— Thanhouser 

A Strong  Sociological  Drama  of  Two  Sisters 
February  7,  1915 


CAST 

Meg Mignon  Anderson 

Meta Ethel  Jewett 

Store  Manager /. Arthur  Ashley 

“Sport”  Strubel Nolan  Gane 


MEG  and  Meta,  sisters,  are  employed  in  the  Brock  De- 
partment store.  Meta  is  forewoman  of  the  silk  de- 
partment and  the  manager  has  great  confidence  in  her.  Meg, 


however,  has  fallen  under  the  influence  of  “Sport”  Strubel, 
alias  “the  Widow” , a thief  and  shoplifter,  who  has  persuaded 
her  to  be  his  accomplice  in  stealing  silk  from  the  Brock 
establishment.  Mr.  Brock  holds  Meta  responsible  for  the 
goods  lost  in  her  department,  and  to  prove  her  own  inno- 
cence, she  determines  to  round  up  the  real  thief.  She  traces 
the  crime  to  Strubel,  who,  to  her  knowledge,  has  a strong 
influence  over  her  sister;  and  when  he  appears  in  the  store, 
heavily  veiled  like  a widow,  she  insists  upon  waiting  upon 
him.  She  tells  him  that  he  is  discovered.  Strubel,  in  a 
rage,  believing  that  Meg  has  “squealed”,  writes  her  a note 
directing  her  to  meet  him  at  a certain  place.  Meg,  mean- 
while alarmed  over  the  turn  things  have  taken,  goes  to  the 
manager’s  office  and  makes  a full  confession.  Meta  gets  the 
note  from  Strubel  and  notifies  the  police,  where  they  can 
find  the  thief.  He  is  captured.  The  she  learns  of  her  sis- 
ter’s confession.  For  her  sake,  the  manager  pardons  Meg 
— and  Meta  helps  her  sister  to  live  up  to  her  vow  to  be 
honest.  


BILL  TURNS  VALET— Komic 

Chapter  16  of  the  Famous  “Bill”  Series  by  Paul  West 
February  7,  1915 


Ethel 

Hadlev. . . 
Bin..:..., 

The  tailor 


CAST 

.Fay  Tincher 

Tod  Browning 

Bobby  Feuhrer 

....Max  Davidson 


HADLEY  engages  a new  office  boy  by  the  name  of  Bill. 

Ethel  comes  down  that  morning  in  a new  skirt  which 
she  displays  to  Mabel  across  the  hall.  She  decides  that  it 
is  too  long,  and  is  wondering  how  she  can  get  it  shortened 
in  time  to  keep  a twelve  o’clock  luncheon  engagement,  when 
Bill  comes  out  of  the  inner  office  bound  for  the  tailor’s  with 
his  boss’s  ink-stained  trousers.  Ethel  gives  him  her  skirt 
and  tells  him  to  hurry.  Bill  finds  the  tailor  out  and  decides 
to  make  good  by  doing  the  repairing  himself.  Meanwhile, 
Hadley  and  Ethel,  their  nether  persons  clad  in  newspapers, 
are  suffering  many  embarrassments,  which  finally  lead  to  a 
visit  from  the  police.  But  in  the  nick  of  time  Bill  returns 
with  the  missing  garments — though  what  he  has  done  to 
them,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have  cost  him 
his  job.  


JU  STIFIED — American 

(Two  Reels) 

A Vigorous  Western  Drama  Brilliantly  Presented 
February  8,  1915 


CAST 

Tom  Allen 

Mrs.  Allen,  his  wife 

Joe  Hills : 

Jed  Morgan 

Sheriff  Lacey 

Deputy  sheriff 

Second  deputy 

Doctor 


Ed  Coxen 

Winifred  Greenwood 

George  Field 

...William  Bertram 

John  Steppling 

William  Bertram 

Perry  Banks 

William  Vaughn 


TOM  ALLEN,  an  industrious  young  miner,  warns 
Beatrice,  his  wife,  against  Joe  Hills,  a worthless  chap, 
who  is  continually  hanging  around  their  cabin.  Hills  steals 
Allen’s  gold,  and  is  discovered  by  Beatrice  hiding  in  a 
closet  just  as  her  husband  comes  in.  Allen  suspicious  of 
his  wife’s  relations  with  Hills,  in  a sudden  fit  of  rage,  drives 
her  from  the  house.  She  is  found  many  miles  away,  ex- 
hausted, and  some  time  after  this  she  gives  birth  to  a child. 

(Continued  Overleaf) 
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1.  Winifred  Burke,  Charles  Mason,  Evelyn  Dumo  and  Joseph  Fay  in  “\The  Studio  of  Life”.  2.  F.  A.  Turner  and  Francelia 
Billington  in  “ Heart  Beats”.  3.  Florence  Crawford  in  ‘‘The  Beast  Within”.  4.  Frank  Bennett,  Francelia  Billington  and  Mr.  Flynn 
in  “Heart  Beats”.  5.  Sam  de  Grasse,  Francelia  Billington  and  Frank  Bennett  (same).  6.  Evelyn  Dumo  in  “The  Studio  of  Life”. 
7.  J.  P.  McCarty,  Mr.  Henneberry  and  Florence  Crawford  in  “The  Beast  Within”.  8.  Francelia  Billington  and  Frank  Bennett  in 
“Heart  Beats”.  9.  Mr.  Henneberry  in  “The  Beast  Within”.  10.  J.  P.  McCarty  and  Walter  Long  (same).  11.  Evelyn  Dumo, 
Joseph  Fay,  George  M.  Mario,  Mrs.  White  and  Miss  James  in  “The  Studio  of  Life”. 
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Meanwhile  Allen  discovers  in  the  closet  the  hidden  nuggets 
and  some  baby  things.  He  is  convinced  of  his  mistake  and 
sets  out  in  search  of  Beatrice.  Five  years  later,  Allen  recog- 
nizes Hills  in  a saloon.  The  latter  fires  at  him  and  in  re- 
turning the  fire,  Allen  kills  his  enemy.  He  takes  refuge  in 
a barn,  where  he  is  found  by  a small  boy,  who  leads  him 
to  his  mother.  Thus  he  finds  Beatrice.  She  hides  her 
husband  from  the  sheriff,  but  the  child  innocently  gives 
away  his  father’s  presence.  Allen  surrenders.  Upon  trial, 
however,  he  is  acquitted  of  shooting  in  self-defence  a man 
long  wanted  for  murder.  The  Allens  are  then  happily  re- 
united. 

MRS.  COOK’S  COOKING— Beauty 

A Culinary  Comedy-Drama 
February  9,  1915 
CAST 

Mrs.  Cook Virginia  Kirtley 

Mr.  Cook Joseph  Harris 

IN  spite  of  his  wife  being  an  excellent  cook,  Mr.  Cook  is 
a chronic  kicker.  At  last,  unable  longer  to  endure  his 
grouchiness,  Mrs.  Cook  goes  on  the  war  path — and  Cook 
departs  to  a restaurant.  There  he  orders  a meal,  but  as 
usual  denounces  every  dish  set  before  him.  A quarrel  with 
the  proprietor  and  the  waiters  ensues,  and  during  the  ex- 
citement Cook  yanks  the  cloth  off  the  table,  smashing  a lot 
of  crockery.  The  proprietor  has  him  arrested.  At  the 
police  station  Cook  calls  up  his  wife  and  begs  her  to  come 
to  his  rescue.  Secretly  amused,  she  tells  him  that  it  serves 
him  right,  and  before  he  can  retort  hangs  up  the  receiver. 
Cook  is  locked  in  a cell  and  put  upon  bread  and  water.  The 
jailer  tells  him  to  eat  it — or  starve.  As"  he  drearily  munches 
his  dry  crust,  visions  of  his  wife’s  cooking  rise  before  him. 
When  he  is  marched  into  the  court  room  he  learns  that 
the  restaurant  proprietor  wants  thirty  dollars  damages.  As 
he  has  nothing  approaching  this  sum,  he  again  telephones 
Mrs.  Cook,  frantically  pleading  with  her  to  save  him  from 
thirty  days  on  bread  and  water.  At  last  she  relents  and 
hurrying  t6  the  court  bails  him  out.  Cook  is  permanently 
cured  of  kicking  once  his  feet  are  safely  under  his  home 
dining  table  again. 

HIS  LAST  DEAL — Majestic 

A Dramatic  Story  Dealing  with  the  Final  Episode  in  the 
Life  of  a Confirmed  Gambler 
February  9,  1915 
CAST 

The  Father Tom  Wilson 

The  Girl .’ Loretta  Blake 

The  Boy C.  McDermott 

DAN  MALLORY,  a confirmed  gambler,  through  a gam- 
bling scrape,  is  convicted  and  imprisoned.  His  son 
is  cast  upon  his  own  resources.  The  son  and  a hired  girl, 
on  the  farm  where  he  works,  fall  in  love  and  put  their 
savings  aside  toward  a place  of  their  own.  Long  before 
the  sum  is  completed,  Molly  is  fired  through  no  fault  of 
her  own,  and  young  Tom  Mallory  goes  with  her.  They 
marry,  pay  a deposit  on  a small  farm,  and  start  in  bravely 
to  work  it  together.  Their  crops  are  successful,  and  they 
are  at  last  able  to  finish  paying  off  the  debt  on  the  farm — 
when  Dan  Mallory  is  released  from  prison.  He  comes  to 
his  son’s  home,  and  hearing  of  their  returns  from  the  har- 
vest, madly  entreats  Tom  and  Molly  to  loan  him  the  money, 


that  by  one  last  deal  he  may  triple  the  amount,  repay  them 
and  escape  to  another  state.  They  refuse.  Later  he  re- 
turns and  steals  the  money.  In  a den  the  old  father  loses 
every  cent.  The  following  day  he  sees  his  son  and  his 
son’s  wife  turned  off  the  farm,  broken  hearted.  Touched 
by  their  suffering,  Mallory  attacks  the  Mexican,  who  has 
won  the  money  away  from  him  and  gets  back  the  cash. 
Husband  and  wife,  overcome  with  joy,  buy  back  the  place. 
But  the  old  father,  returning  to  the  town,  pays  with  his 
life  for  his  last  deal,  at  the  hands  of  a band  of  Mexicans. 


THE  SMUGGLED  DIAMOND— Thanhouser 


(Two  Reels) 

Starring  Florence  La  Badie  as  a Secret  Service  Agent 
February  9,  1915 
CAST 

Flo 

Jack 

Tom 

Chief  of  Secret  Service 

Bill,  a smuggler. 

Jim,  his  confederate 


Florence  La  Badie 
....  Morris  Foster 
..Frank  Geraghty 
.Justus  D.  Barnes 
. . Dave  Thompson 
N.  S.  Woods 


THE  Secret  Service  Bureau  receives  word  that  a cele- 
brated diamond  has  been  smuggled  among  others,  into 
the  country  by  a notorious  character  posing  as  a nobleman. 
The  information  that  he  was  carrying  the  gem  in  a hollow 
cane  arrives  too  late  to  enable  the  officials  to  capture  him 
at  the  pier,  and  upon  the  suspected  man  being  searched 
shortly  afterwards  at  his  hotel,  no  sign  of  the  jewel  can  be 
found.  The  men  operatives  are  baffled,  But  a bright  young 
woman  with  natural  detective  ability  traces  out  the  mystery, 
locates  the  jewel  in  the  steam  radiator,  compels  the  smug- 
gler to  confess,  and  causes  his  arrest. 


THE  CHINESE  LOTTERY— Reliance 

A Newspaper  Story  in  Which  a Girl  Sacrifices  a Big 
“Scoop”  for  Higher  Reasons 
February  10,  1915 
CAST 


May Irene  Hunt 

Jason Vester  Perry 


MAY  gets  a job  on  a paper  through  the  friendly  help 
of  Jason  Hunter,  son  of  a newspaper  owner,  who  is 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  wild.  A public  outcry  against 
lottery  schemes  is  on,  and  May  is  sent  to  locate  the  shop 
where  the  lottery  is  conducted.  She  discovers  the  plant  !n 
the  rear  of  a Chinese  laundry,  and  notifies  the  police.  But 
she  makes  them  promise  not  to  raid  it  until  ten  o’clock  the 
following  night,  so  that  she  may  have  time  to  get  the  story 
for  her  paper,  and  also  because  at  that  time  the  owner  of 
the  place  may  be  found  on  the  premises.  The.  next  night 
when  she  goes  to  the  shop,  she  is  dismayed  to  discover 
that  the  owner  is  Jason  Hunter.  She  has  no  way  of  head- 
ing off  the  police  at  that  hour,  though  she  resolves  to 
“throw”  her  paper  for  Hunter’s  sake.  She  hurriedly  runs 
out,  takes  down  the  laundry  sign  and  puts  it  upon  a shack 
two  doors  away.  The  police  raid  an  innocent  place,  and 
May  returns  to  the  office  and  is  dismissed  for  failing  to 
get  "the  story.  Next  day  Jason  learns  of  this.  He  confesses 
to  his  father,  May  is  restored  to  her  job  and  Jason  gives 
up  his  foolish  ways.  ( Continued  on  Page  Twenty-two) 
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Dramatic  and  Mirthful  Situations  in  Latest  Thanhouser-Princess  Releases 


ItiKKff 


1.  N.  S.  Woods,  Dave  Thompson  and  Florence  LaBadie  in  ‘‘The  Stolen  Diamond”.  2.  Phil.  Brady,  Jack  Dougherty  and  Jack 
Jarondo  in  ‘‘Big  Brother  Bill”.  3.  Nolan  Oane  and  Ethel  Jewett  in  “The  Shoplifter”.  4.  Nolan  Oane,  Jaqk  Dougherty  and  Helen 
Badgley  in  “Big  Brother  Bill”.  5.  Mignon  Anderson,  Ethel  Jewett  and  Nolan  Gane  in  “The  Shoplifter”.  6.' ' Nolan  Gane  and  Mignon 
Anderson  (same).  7.  Dave  Thompson  in  “The  Stolen  Diamond” . 8.  Jack  Dougherty  and  Nolan  Gane  in  " Big  Brother  Bill”.  9 

Same.  10.  Morris  Foster,  Dave  Thompson,  Justus  Barnes  and  Florence  LaBadie  in  “The  Stolen  Diamond”.  11.  Florence  LaBadie 
(same). 


( 
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“The  Chinatown  Mystery ” 

A Thrilling  Story  of  a Grarthic.al.lv  Produced  for 

Ne  wspape  rman’s  Fall  and 
Redemption 

CAST 

Frank  Sloan Howard  Hickman 

the  Screen  by  the 
Broncho  Players 

RANK  SLOAN 
IH  was  known  far  and 
wide  among  his  fel- 
lows as  the  best  reporter 
on  The  Daily  Metropoli- 

Grace  Adams Leona  Hutton 

Yo  Hong Sessue  Hayakawa 

Woo Tsuru  Aoki 

Hop  Lee Walter  Belasco 

Captain  Wells, Louis  Morrison 

town’s  precinct  com- 
mander, sat  brooding  at 
his  ill  success,  a ragged, 
husk  y-voiced,  unkempt 
man  suddenly  stood  be- 

tan,  and  that  meant  the 
best  in  the  city.  He  had  earned  the  opinion  justly  too, 
chiefly  by  reason,  not  only  of  his  native  talents,  but  because 
of  his  unusual  capacity  for  hard  work.  When  out  on  an 
assignment  he  seemed  not  to  know  fatigue,  nor  did  his 


fore  him.  “Don’t  you  re- 
member me,  Cap  : he  asked  hesitatingly,  as  the  official 

stared  at  him.  “I’m  Sloan — used  to  be  with  the  Metro- 
politan: 1 hen  as  the  light  of  recognition  dawned  in  Cap- 

tain W ells  eyes,  he  went  on  rapidly,  as  if  fearful  that  he 


resourcefulness  ever  flag  at  obstacles.  Thus,  it  was  seldom  might  change  his  mind.  “I’ve  got  the  beat  of  the  year,  Cap. 
indeed,  that  he  failed  to 
bring  in  the  “story”  he 
had  been  sent  out  to  get. 

For  .months  Sloan  had 
been  working  at  a killing 
pace,  striving  to  add  every 
inch  possible  to  his  space 
bills.  To  his  friends  the 
reason  was  obvious. 

Grace  Adams,  the  pretty 
daughter  of  a wealthy 
merchant,  had  promised 
to  be  Mrs.  Sloan,  in  spite 
of  her  father’s  somewhat 
groundless  objections  to 
the  match,  for  a reporter’s 
income,  even  that  of  the 
best,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
munificent.  So  it  was  that 
Sloan  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  gather  in  a tidy 
sum  against  the  happy 
day,  when  he  should  have 
a home  of  his  own. 

At  a time  when  he 
should  have  ' gone  away 
for  a brief  rest,  a story 

“broke”,  which  promised  to  add,  not  only  to  his  laurels,  but 
a substantial  sum  to  the  snug  bank  account  already  men- 
tioned. A little  Chinese  slave  girl,  rescued  by  a missionary 
from  the  clutches  of  her  slant-eyed  owner,  whose  sufferings 
had  already  wrung  the  hearts  of  the  public,  was  kidnapped 
from  the  mission.  Several  rewards  for  her  recovery  had 
been  offered,  and  the  aid  of  the  newspapers  and  police  had 
been  invoked.  As  a matter  of  course,  Sloan  was  assigned 
to  the  story.  How  he  solved  the  mystery  and  rescued  the 
terrified  Celestial  maid  from  her  keepers  after  weeks  of 
strenuous  labor  is  a tale,  that  at  the  time  created  a tremen- 
dous sensation.  It  won  Sloan  added  fame,  but  it  wrecked 
him.  The  tension  of  the  nervous  nights  and  days  in  China- 
town’s unclean  haunts  proved  his  undoing.  Sloan  had  be- 
come a slave  of  the  sordid  god  of  .forgetfulness — Opium. 

Soon  he  lost  his  ambition,  then  his  place  on  the  paper,  then — 
to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  told  Grace  the  truth  and  asked  her 
to  free  him — his  fiancee.  After  that  he  disappeared. 

A few  months  after  his  passing,  a sensational  and  pecul- 
iarly brutal  murder  shocked  the  city.  That  it  had  its  incep- 
tion in  the  Chinese  quarter  was  evident,  but  no  trace  of  the 
murderer’s  identity  could  be  found.  The  police  were  utterly 
helpless.  Then  one  night,  as  Police  Captain  Wells,  China- 


The  Arrest  of  Yo  Hong  and  His  Hatchet  Men 


I was  hitting  the  pipe  in 
Yo  Hong’s  place  last 
night  and”  — his  voice 
dropped  to  a whisper,  “I 
heard  him  tell  one  of  the 
other  chinks  all  about  the 
murder.  He  did  it,  aided 
by  two  of  the  Ah  Fong 
hatchet  men.  Give  me  an 
hour  Cap,  so  I can  get  the 
story  to  the  old  paper  and 
I’ll  put  you  where  you  can 
get  all  the  evidence  and 
the  tong  men  too.” 

The  next  morning  The 
Daily  Metropolitan  blazed 
forth  with  the  story  of  the 
capture  of  the  murderers 
and  the  inside  details  of 
the  most  puzzling  murder 
mystery  in  half  a score  of 
years. 

“Sloan  must  be  back  on 
the  job,”  muttered  the 
men  of  the  other  papers, 
none  of  whom  had  a 
line  of  it.  “He’s  the  only 
one  who  could  put  such  a story  across.”  But  Sloan  was  not 
back.  Instead,  just  then  he  was  waking  up  in  the  forecastle 
of  a whaler,  outward  bound  on  a two  years’  cruise,  Where 
his  former  city  editor  and  some  of  his  fellows  had  shanghaied 
him.  They  had  figured  it  out  between  them  and  it  seemed 
to  be  Sloan’s  only  chance. 

What  Sloan  suffered,  when  he  had  slept  off  the  effects 
of  his  last  encounter  with  his  enemy,  even  his  shipmates 
could  not  guess.  For  a time  he  was  a maniac,  only  restrained 
from  throwing  himself  over  the  side  or  doing  injury  to  the 
others  of  the  crew  by  being  kept  in  a straight  jacket.  Then 
slowly  his  senses  returned  to  him  and  more  slowly  still  the 
craving  for  the  terrible  drug  passed  away.  He  realized 
what  he  had  been  and  what  he  had  lost  and  endeavored  to 
forget  all  in  the  work,  that  is  part  of  a seaman’s  life  on  a 
whale-ship. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  before  he  returned,  instead  of 
the  two,  originally  planned,  but  he  was  cured  of  his  terrible 
habit  forever.  What  it  had  cost  him  none  knew  but  himself. 
But  he  found  his  old  job  waiting  for  him  and  also  some  one 
else,  who  he  thought  had  long  forgotten  him.  As  for  Grace, 
she  said  little,  but  her  eyes  spoke  volumnes.  Sloan  had  come 
back  in  more  ways  than  one. 
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“The  Weaving  of  the  Web" 

By  George  Randolph 
Chester  and  Lillian 
Chester 

CAST 

June  Moore Norma  Phillips 

Ned  Warner J.  W.  Johnston 

Mrs.  Moore Mrs.  Dora  Mills  Adams 

Three 

of 

“Runaway  June” 

Tp  LYE  drove  straight 
rp  to  the  M o or  e s’ 
home.  But  before 
he  arrived  June  had  left 
with  the  bewildered 
Marie.  He  was  followed, 
in  order,  by  a car  contain- 
ing the  Bletherings,  by  an- 
other in  which  rode  Ned 
Warner  and  the  Moores, 

Mr.  Moore Alfred  Fisher 

Gilbert  Blye Arthur  Donaldson 

Iris  Blethering Winifred  Burke 

Bobby  Blethering George  M.  Mario 

Marie Evelyn  Dumo 

Aunt  Debby Myra  Brooks 

Cunningham Charles  Mason 

Edwards Ezra  Walck 

Tommy  Thomas Marguerite  Loveridge 

Mrs.  Honoria  Blye Ricca  Allen 

Bouncer  By  Himself 

Director,  Oscar  Eagle 

The  limousine  drew  up 
before  Blye’s  club  long  be- 
fore Mrs.  Blye  and  Ned 
reached  the  city.  Blye 
told  June  he  would  order 
his  car  to  take  her  to  a 
comfortable  boarding- 
house.  As  the  car  drew 
off  with  June  and  Marie 
to  the  destination  whis- 

and  a third  driven  by  Mrs. 

Blye.  When  they  all  found  their  efforts  vain  they  left  in 
the  order  in  which  they  arrived,  none  the  wiser  for  the 
other’s  existence. 

Blye,  in  the  lead,  pur- 
suing a flying  taxicab  con- 
taining two  women,  gave 
orders  to  his  chauffeur  to 
overtake  th^  car  and  pass 
it.  In  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  for  about  half 
a mile  he  permitted  his 
driver  to  maintain  his 
rapid  gait.  Then  he 
stood  up  in  the  tonneau, 
leaned  over  the  open  back 
of  the  car  and  dashed 
with  all  his  might  upon 
the  road  a large  black 
bottle.  Then  Blye  ordered 
the  car  stopped.  A mo- 
ment later  June’s  taxi, 
dashing  around  a corner, 
ran  into  the  broken  glass. 

There  was  a loud  report! 

Another!  Two  front  tires 
blew  out  with  the  noise 
of  young  Krupp  cannon. 


Tommy”  Thomas  Tells  June  That  She  Will  Help  Her  Get  a Position 


The  taxi  pitched  and  tossed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  chauffeur  brought  it  to  a stop. 

Blye  ordered  his  car  backed  up  until  it  had  reached  the 
crippled  taxi  Then  he  bowed  and  asked  whether  he  might 
be  of  help.  June,  in  her  startled  recognition  of  the  man  with 
the  black  vandyke,  showed  her  perturbation.  But  Blye 
never  intimated  that  he  recalled  her.  Yielding  to  the  per- 
suasions of  her  maid  and  the  chauffeur,  Jtme  reluctantly 
accepted — and  they  sped  on  toward  New  York.  Ned  was 
just  too  late  to  see  any  of  this.  Coming  swiftly  around  the 
turn,  his  car  also  ran  into  the  broken  glass — and  when  Mrs. 
Blye’s  hard-tired  electric  phaeton  drew  up  alongside,  he 
eagerly  agreed  to  ride  on  with  her  to  town.  Meanwhile  the 
man  with  the  black  vandyke  had  been  permitting  June  to 
recover  herself  before  he  bent  toward  her  and  in  charming 
counterfeit  of  sudden  recognition  said,  “Why,  it’s  the  little 
ruaway  bride  of  this  morning!”  If  June  looked  untroubled, 
she  was  not.  She  took  from  her  purse  the  money  Iris  had 
obtained  for  her  and  said  to  Blye,  “I’d  like  to  buy  my  watch 
back  now.”  Blye’s  regrets  that  he  did  not  have  June’s 
watch  with  him  were  perfect. 


pered  by  Blye  to  the 
chauffeur,  Cunningham  came  out  of  the  club  and  asked 
him  how  his  plans  were  progressing. 

“Tommy”  Thomas,  with 
two  or  three  other  rather 
flashily  dressed  women, 
stood  at  a window  in  the 
house  to  which  Blye’s 
limousine  then  was  speed- 
ing. When  the  car  drew 
up  to  the  curb,  June 
looked  long  and  earnestly 
at  the  house  and  decided 
she  did  not  want  to  enter 
it.  Marie  recalled  a cheap 
boarding-house  kept  by  a 
Mrs.  Boales  and  told  the 
chauffeur  to  drive  them 
there.  When  he  returned 
to  the  club  and  reported 
to  Blye  where  the  two 
girls  were,  that  individual 
and  Cunningham  set  out 
immediately  to  the  house 
where  they  had  sent  June. 

They  were  greeted  by 
“Tommy’’  Thomas,  but 
when  Blye  showed  her 


June’s  watch  and  June’s  portrait  and  gave  her  certain  in- 
structions she  rebelled.  At  last,  however,  she  departed  for 
Mrs.  Boales’  house.  There  she  met  June  and  told  her 
that  she  had  come  from  a friend  of  hers  who  knew  of  a posi- 
tion in  a large  department  store  for  June. 

There  “Tommy”  Thomas  introduced  her  to  the  women 
in  charge  as  “the  girl  whom  Mr.  Blye  spoke  about  as  model”, 
and  June  was  led  away  to  a dressing-room.  In  a few 
minutes  several  shoppers  entered,  and  then  Blye  and  Cun- 
ningham. When  June  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  her  first 
effort  to  earn  her  own  living,  she  wore  a frock  which 
elicited  applause.  Cunningham  called  the  manager  over 
and  said,  “I  want  that  gown.”  Just  then  there  was  a 
disturbance,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  an  angry  husband, 
who  objected  to  a cash-credit  his  wife  had  made,  and  June, 
within  a few  feet  of  the  angry  couple,  could  not  but  listen. 

This  was  just  what  Blye  and  his  companion  wanted. 
Cunningham  denounced  June  for  her  dilatoriness  as.  model, 
and  refused  to  take  the  gown.  The  manager,  who  had 
caught  Blye’s  eye,  instantly  discharged  June.  Utterly  crushed, 
she  left  and  made  her  way  back  to  her  boarding-house. 
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The  Exhibitor’s  End  of  It 


OXE  of  the  finest  motion  picture  playhouses  in  the  Lone 
Star  State  is  the  Zoe  Theater,  Houston,  Tex.,  a pic- 
ture of  the  interior  of  which,  showing  its  seating 
capacity  and  simple,  but  highly  artistic  plan  of  architecture, 
appears  on  this  page.  The  Zoe  is  owned  by  John  E.  Davis 
and  was  constructed  at  a cost  of  $75,000.  As  may  be  seen 
from  the  illustration,  it  has  the  latest  system  of  indirect 
lighting,  while  its  ventilating  apparatus,  including  the  elec- 
tric fans  arranged  at  equal  intervals  along  the  walls,  make 
it  cool  and  pleasant  even  on  the  hottest  days  of  Summer. 
XTot  least  of  its  attractions  is 
the  fine  organ,  which  fur- 
nishes the  principal  part  of  the 
musical  program,  although  it 
is  usually  supplemented  by  an 
orchestra  of  six  or  eight 
pieces. 

Like  most  of  the  foremost 
motion  picture  houses  of  the 
Lone  Star  State,  the  Zoe  uses 
the  Mutual  program  exclu- 
sively. Just  now  it  is  featur- 
ing Marguerite  Snow  as  Zu- 
dora  in  The  Tzventy  Million 
Dollar  Mystery , the  great 
Thanhouser  photoplay,  with 
wonderful  success  and  book- 
ings have  been  arranged  for 
Runaway  June,  the  popular 
Reliance  serial,  by  George 
Randolph  Chester  and  Lillian 
Chester.  Mr.  Davis,  who 
owns  the  Zoe,  is  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise  of  the  productions  released  by  the  Mutual.  “It’s 
the  only  program  that  the  people  don’t  get  tired  of,”  he  de- 
clares, “and  the  best  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  consistently 
good.  Of  course  some  productions  are  better  than  others, 
but  none  of  them  ever  falls  below  a certain  standard  and  they 
never  have  anything  which  a lady  or  child  might  find  ob- 
jectionable. Everybody  knows  that  Mutual  Movies  stand 
for  high-class  amusement  for  all  classes  and  ages  of  society, 
so  my  patrons  keep  coming  week  after  week — some  of  them 
nightly — and  all  go  away  pleased.  What  more  can  you 
ask?”  

WE  have  received  from  the  Colonial  Amusement  Com- 
pany of  Eldorado,  111.,  Numbers  2 and  3 of  The 
Casino  News,  their  new  house  organ,  which  they  lately 
inaugurated  to  supplement  the  advertising  of  the  programs 
at  the  Casino  and  Colonial  Theaters,  both  of  which  they 
own.  While  Number  2 is  little  more  than  a glorified  hand- 
bill, being  a single  sheet  15"x22",  printed  on  both  sides, 
No.  3,  although  identical  in  size,  by  a rearrangement  of  type 
matter,  is  a snappy,  little,  four-page  publication.  We  would 
suggest,  however,  that  more  care  be  given  to  the  proof-read- 
ing, as  many  words  are  misspelled  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  titles  of  the  films,  set  forth  in  the  programs,  are 
incorrect.  This  is  in  no  sense  a criticism,  for  well  we  know 
the  sins  that  every  printer  is  liable  to  commit,  but  merely 
a friendly  hint.  The  Casino  News  offers  too  many  possi- 
bilities for  good  publicity  to  overlook  any  of  them,  and  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  criticise  carelessness  in  printing,  just  as  they 
are  in  projection  or  in  any  of  the  other  innumerable  details 
that  go  with  the  presentation  of  first-class  pictures. 

From  the  two  issues  of  The  Casino  Nezcs  we  note  tha: 


The  Wrath  of  the  Gods,  The  Battle  of  the  Sexes  and  other 
big  Mutual  features  form  the  pieces-de-resistance  at  the  mo- 
tion picture  feasts  offered  at  the  Colonial  and  Casino  The- 
aters. In  a letter  to  Reel  Life  from  S.  M.  Farrar,  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  the  Colonial  Amusement  Company,  he 
comments  on  the  value  of  good  pictures.  “It  is  interesting 
to  note,”  he  says  in  part,  “that  on  Christmas  night  I did 
almost  double  the  business  with  The  Wrath  of  the  Gods,  as 
I did  on  the  previous  Christmas  with  two  acts  of  strong 
vaudeville.  This  is  indisputable  evidence  to  me  that  good 

pictures  are  what  people  want 
to  see.” 

We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Farrar,  who,  under 
the  heading,  “Steve  Says”, 
conducts  a clever  little  column 
in  The  Casino  News,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  he  knows 
where  to  get  them.  Good  pic- 
tures are  always  found  where 
the  Winged  Clock  trade-mark 
i s displayed.  Incidentally, 
The  Casino  Nezvs  Should  serve 
as  a splendid  business-builder, 
not  only  on  account  of  its 
value  as  an  amusement  guide, 
but  because  of  its  distinctly 
local  interest. 


Manager  giles  of  the 

Grand  Theater,  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  is  known  as  the 
“Human  Dynamo  of  the  Tri- 
mount Theater  Company”,  mainly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  eternally  on  the  job  to  get  novelties  for  his  patrons, 
both  those  of  the  Grand  and  of  the  other  theaters  controlled 
by  the  Trimount  Company  as  well.  Keystones  are  especially 
popular  with  the  Grand  photoplay  lovers,  three  being  shown 
at  that  house  every  week,  while  Flying  “A”,  Reliance,  Bron- 
cho, Majestic,  Kay  Bee  and  Thanhouser  features  and  single 
reelers  all  find  favor.  Zudora  in  The  Twenty  Million  Dol- 
lar Mystery  is  shown  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  the 
Grand,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  serials 
ever  shown  at  this  theater. 

The  Grand  Weekly,  a compact  and  well  arranged  four- 
page  folder,  containing  the  program  and  announcement  of 
coming  attractions  at  the  house,  indicates  that  Manager 
Giles  is  as  well  up  in  the  publicity  end  of  the  business,  as  he 
is  in  other  branches.  It  is  bright  and  interesting  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  considering  ithe  limitations  of  its  size,  as  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  epigram,  culled  'from  its 
pages : “The  Grand  Theater  is  the  theater  with  the  pro- 

gram, that  will  make  you  see  'stars’.  ” And  here  is  another : 
“A  good  show  is  not  always  a grand  show,  but  the  Grand 
show  is  always  a good  show”.  Both  of  which  are  far  from 
being  bad. 


MANAGER  T.  M.  Lawrence  of  the  Princess  Theater, 
Springfield,  111.,  recently  arranged  to  give  every  pa- 
tron of  his  house  a profit  sharing  coupon  and  has  found 
that  the  plan  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  attendance  at 
his  house.  These  coupons  are  only  issued  to  patrons  on  the 
purchase  of  tickets.  Five  coupons  admit  the  holder  free 
to  a five-cent  seat  and  ten  coupons  to  a ten-cent  seat. 
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“THE 


FROM  the  time 
when  Zudora  re- 
ceived her  terrible 
fright  from  the  specter 
bearing  the  dagger- 
pierced  heart,  as  set 
forth  in  Episode 

Eleven,  events  began  to  move  with  a rapidity  that  was  mar- 
vellous. The  strange  destiny  that  has  seemed  to  follow  her 
from  the  beginning  enmeshes  her  still  more  strongly,  until 
there  appears  to  foe  no  escape.  A burned  fragment  of  a 
letter  from  her  father,  in  which  he  tells  of  bequeathing  the 
rich  Zudora  mine 
in  South  Africa, 
tto  his  daughter, 
has  furnished  a 
clue  to  John 
Storm,  however, 
of  which  he,  Jim 
Baird,  the  re- 
porter, and  Tom 
Hunt,  the  shrewd 
detective,  are  not 
slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage. 

They  do  not  know 
that  the  original  will 
is  in  the  possession 


$20,000,000  Mystery” 


Episode  Twelve 

Reels  Twenty -three  and  Twenty-four 


A Drama  of 
Love  and  Adventure 
Produced  by 
Thanhouser 


Madame  Duval  Was  Frantic 
the  Loss  of  the  Gems 
( Inset  Above) 

Storm  and  Zudora  Spend  a 
Quiet  Evening 


Howard  Tells  of  the 
Rich  “Strike”  at  the 
Zudora  Mine 


of  Madame  Duval  and  her  band,  nor  that 
news  has  come  to  this  clever  adventuress  | 
of  a rich  “strike”  in  the  Zudora  diamond 
mine.  All  they  know  is  that  for  reasons 
of  her  own  this  dangerous  woman  has 
designs  on  the  safety  of  Zudora,  and  for 
this  reason  a constant  watch  is  kept  on  her 
movements. 

From  Madame  Duval’s  viewpoint,  the 
news  of  the  “strike”  is  all-important.  If  the 
stake  was  worth  playing  for  before,  it  has  become  a veritable 
bonanza  now.  Apparently,  all  the  cards  are  in  her  hands. 
By  means  of  forged  papers-  Bruce,  her  able  confederate,  has 
convinced  the  mine  superintendent,  Henry  Howard  that 
the  mine  has  been  sold  to  his  chieftainess,  and  it  is  to  her 
that  Howard  reports.  When  he  receives  a letter  from 
Madame  Duval,  however,  directing  him  to  bring  the  mine’s 
output  to  New  York,  the  superintendent  grows  suspicious. 
He  obeys,  but  plans  to  locate  Zudora,  while  in  that  city  and 
learn  the  truth  from  her. 

It  happens  that  when  Hoivard  arrives-,  he  is  taken  at  once 
to  Madame  Duval’s  home,  where  he  gives  a graphic  account 
of  the  “strike”,  which  will  mean  millions  to  the  owner  of  the 
Zudora  mine,  and  turns  the  diamonds  he  has  brought  with 
him  over  to  his  fair  hostess.  Tom  Hunt,  the  detective,  who 
is  shadowing  the  house,  sees  and  hears  all,  and  speedily  com- 
municates- what  he  has  learned  to  Jim  Baird,  when  the  re- 
porter relieves  him  in  keeping  guard  over  the  headquarters 
of  the  conspirators. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Radcliffe,  becoming  suspicious  after 
Howard  has  left — and  it  may  be  a trifle  jealous  of  the  im- 
pression he  has  made  on  Madame  Duval — decides  to  drive 
him  back  across  the  ocean.  He  sees  to  it  that  Howard  re- 
ceives the  secret  warning  of  the  band — the  sign  of  the  “Heart 


and  Dagger”  — but 
Howard  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff  and  de- 
cides to  stay. 

j^^|u^|u^iu^|u^[u^|ucj|ucj^cj|ucj|ucj[ucj  Once  his  decision  is 

dame  Duval,  that  re- 
sourceful woman  determines  to  avoid  all  chance  of  discovery 
by  having  the  stones  he  has  brought  cut  at  once.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  they  are  entrusted  to  Bill  and  Ike,  two  ras- 
cally members  of  the  band,  who  are  sworn  under  the  organi- 
zation’s mystical  oath  to  deliver  the  gems  to  a lapidary.  The 

bag  is  then  given 
to  another  of  the 
gang,  who,  with 
these  worthies  as 
bodyguards  sets 
out  for  the  dia- 
mond-c  utter’s. 
He  has  not  gone 
far,  when  Jim 
Baird  who  has 
been  on  watch  and 
suspects  what  is 
happening,  holds 
him  up  and  relieves 
him  of  the  jewels. 
Then  cleverly  elud- 
ing the  gunman’s  bodyguards,  the  reporter 
sets-  out  for  Mrs.  Ramsey’s  where  he  tri- 
umphantly delivers  the  stones  to  Zudora. 

News  of  this  daring  coup  is  brought  to 
Madame  Duval,  who  realizes  that  if  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  the  mine  gets  out,  it 
will  mean  ruin  to  the  band.  Though  frantic 
with  rage,  she  is  swift  to  act.  Acting  under 
her  directions  a number  of  her  most  trusted 
agents  seize  Hoivard  and  overpower  him. 


Zudora  is  Kidnapped, 
by  Captain  Radcliffe 
and  Dr.  Munn 


The  mine  superintendent  is  taken  to  a certain  sanatorium,  a 
resort  conducted  by  one,  Dr.  Israel  Munn,  an  unscrupulous 
quack,  and  there  he  is-  kept  under  close  guard. 

Madame  Duval's  next  move  is  to  get  possession  of  the 
lost  diamonds-  or  Zudora.  So  it  happens  that  after  a happy 
evening  with  his  sweetheart,  John  Storm  is  startled  to  learn 
the  next  morning  that  she  has  disappeared  in  the  night.  He 
takes  counsel  with  Baird  and  Tom  Hunt,  and  after  a week’s 
unflagging  search,  Zudora  is  located.  She,  also,  is  a 
prisoner  in  Dr.  Munn’ s sanatorium. 

The  three  devise  a plan,  which  though  desperate,  seems 
feasible.  Incidentally,  to  Jim  Baird  falls  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  dangerous  work,  which  the  plan  entails.  He  it  is 
that  locates  in  just  what  part  of  the  building  Zudora  is 
imprisoned  and  who  leads  the  attack.  Together  they  force 
their  way  into  the  sanatorium,  and  while  Baird  and  Hunt 
hold  off  the  doctor  and  his  hirelings,  Zudora  is  carried  off 
in  the  strong  arms  of  her  lover. 

As-  for  the  crooked  medical  man,  he  receives  his  just 
deserts,  but  as  often  happens,  the  real  culprits,  Madame 
Duval  and  her  band  of  conspirators,  are  enabled  to  escape 
and  continue  their  preparations  to  accomplish  the  posses- 
sion of  Zudora’s  fortune.  They  still  have  the  will,  which 
is  really  Zudora’s  only  title  to  the  fabulously  wealthy  mine. 
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Arthur  mackley  • 

and  his  company  have 
^ found  a star,  who  fits 
into  cowboy  pictures  to  per- 
fection in  Florence  Crawford. 

An  all-round  out-of-doors  girl, 

9he  is  a fine  horsewoman,  a 
crack  shot  with  either  pistol  or 
rifle,  and  one  who  knows  just 
how  to  put  the  punch  into  the 
role  of  Western  heroine.  She 
appears  here,  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  Reliance  players, 
who  have  been  working  in 
mountain  scenes  in  the  Santa 
Monica  hills.  “The  Nooning” 
would  be  an  appropriate  title- 
line for  the  picture,  for  Mack- 
ley  and  his  company  have 
paused  for  an  hour’s  rest  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  expeditions  they  re- 
cently have  undertaken,  in 
which,  however,  Miss  Crawford  was  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  biggest  and  strongest  of  her  companions.  The  amiable 
“Sheriff”  himself  is  recognizable  under  his  broad  brimmed 
hat,  where  he  is  reclining  upon  the  sandy  bank  just  behind 
the  leading  lady.  To  his  right  is  John  Leezer,  camera  man, 
who  looks  as  though  his  job  agreed  with  him.  Frank  Ben- 
nett is  the  curly-headed,  abstracted  young  leading  man,  who 
is  tracing  mystic  signs  with  a bit  of  sassafrass  root.  Bob 
Burns,  John  Ebbets  and  Fred  Baldwin  are  the  three  cow- 
boys. Burns  is  wearing  his  Mexican  boots,  of  elaborately 
tooled  leather,  viciously  spurred. 


the  beach  and  unladen. 
Then  Chatterton  and  his 
crew  put  out  to  sea  with  a 
will,  and  the  camera  got 
busy. 


Two  hundred  exhibitors 
met  in  Loew’s  American  The- 
ater, recently,  to  witness  a 
complimentary  showing  of 
episodes  10,  11  and  12  of  The 
Twenty  Million  Dollar  Mys- 
tery, Thanhouser’s  big  serial, 
in  which  Marguerite  Snow  is 
being  featured  as  Zudora.  As 
the  favorites  in  The  Million 
Dollar  Mystery,  Thanhouser’s 
preceding  success,  made  their 
appearance  they  elicited  en- 
thusiastic applause.  The  ex- 
hibitors’ approval  truly  re- 
flects the  intense  interest  this 
remarkable  production  has 
roused  among  photoplay  fans  everywhere. 


Irving  Cummings,  formerly  leading  man  with  Thanhouser, 
has  joined  the  Beauty  Company  of  the  Flying  “A”.  He  is 
living  with  Director  Henry  Otto,  much  to  the  delight  of  Mr. 
Otto’s  mother,  who  is  enthusiastic  about  making  a home  for 
her  “two  boys”.  Mr.  Cummings’  favorite  diversion  is  auto- 
mobiling,  and  he  has  covered  much  of  the  country  about 
Santa  Barbara  since  his  arrival  in  the  west.  The  other 
morning  he  motored  to  Los  Angeles  despite  the  pouring 
rain. 


“Sheriff”  Mackley  and  His  Reliance  Company  Resting 
Between  "Takes”  in  the  Santa  Monica  Hills 


Beaching  the  boat  after  a heavy  catch  in  the  Pacific,  as 
9hown  in  the  snap-shot  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  might 
well  be  a subject  for  Sorolla.  Its  picturesque  value  was 
indeed  appreciated  by  Director  Jay  Hunt  of  the  New  York 
Motion  Picture  Companies,  who,  with  Mr.  Jennings,  his 
camera  man,  was  “shooting  scenes”  for  A Modern  Noble, 
in  which  the  boat  caused  con- 
siderable inconvenience.  This 
is  a big  German  story  of  a 
nobleman’s  ’ son  who  turns 
fisherman  upon  being  disin- 
herited by  his  father  for  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of  the  inn- 
keeper.  Mr.  Hunt  had 
ordered  the  boat  pushed  out  by 
Tom  Chatterton,  the  lead,  with 
the  crew  on  board  and  Jen- 
nings was  turning  the  crank, 
when  Chatterton  threw  up  his 
hands  and  shouted,  “Wait  a 
minute.  This  net’s  full  of  fish. 

We  can’t  row.”  The  net  was 
thrown  overboard,  but  it  was 
so  quickly  filled  with  other 
fish,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  haul  it  in  again.  After 
several  vain  attempts  to  row 
it,  the  boat  was  dragged  up  on 


President  S.  S.  Hutchinson  of  the  American  Film  Manu- 
facturing Company,  after  spending  the  holidays  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  has  returned  to  the  western  studio,  where 
he  will  select  another  new  company  for  the  production  of 
multiple  reel  subjects.  The  players,  who  previortsly  he  ap- 
pointed to  work  under  Harry  Pollard  in  support  of  Mar- 
garita Fischer,  have  completed 
several  exceptionally  strong 
dramas  for  special  release 
which  will  be  announced 
shortly. 


Mae  Marsh,  leading  woman 
in  Griffith  feature  films,  re- 
ceived recently  a bracelet  as  a 
Christmas  gift  from  her 
grandmother.  The  bracelet 
has  been  in  the  Marsh  family 
for  almost  a century.  It  was 
given  to  Miss  Marsh’s  great 
grandmother  bv  her  husband 
on  their  wedding  day.  The 
great  grandmother  presented 
it  to  her  daughter  on  her  wed- 
ding day.  And  now  Mae  is 
treasuring  the  heirloom.  It  is 
an  old-fashioned  ornament  of 
gold  and  onyx. 
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Thomas  h.  ince,  produc- 
tion chief  of  the  big  domain 
at  Santa  Monica  Canyon, 
where  the  Broncho,  Kav-Bee  and 
Domino  films  come  into  being, 
usually  is  modest  enough  about 
his  skill  in  driving  a fast  car.  But 
when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  be 
the  first  at  the  studio  in  the  morn- 
ing, then  everybody  else  on  the 
way  to  Inceville  has  to  get  out 
of  the  road.  Recently,  in  his  low, 
rakish  racer,  he  was  speeding 
along  the  coast  route  toward  the 
plant.  Raymond  B.  West,  the  “boy 
director”,  got  out  of  the  way.  So 
did  Dick  Stanton.  And  the  pro- 
ducer’s assistant,  Eugene  H.  Allen, 
followed  suit.  But  Howard  Hick- 
man, dramatic  lead,  steadfastly 
stuck  to  the  middle  of  the  path. 

Mr.  Ince  honked  his  horn  insistently.  Hickman  swerved 
barely  a foot  to  the  right.  And  the  Chief  tore^  past  like 
a shot. 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Ince  encountered  the  actor  during 
a pause  between  scene  taking  for  a Spanish  production. 

“Well,”  he  said,  jovially,  “how  did  you  like  the  way  I 
passed  you  this  morning  on  the  road.  Guess  I was  moving 
some,  eh?” 

Hickman  looked  surprised. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was  you  ? Humph  ! I thought — 
Well,  you  went  so  fast  I thought  I must  be  going  back- 
wards.” 


Two  freight  trains  of  twelve  cars  each  were  used  recently 
in  a scene  in  The  Twenty  Million  Dollar  Mystery.  The  action 
required  that  both  trains  should  be  running  at  full  speed,  and 
that  after  they  have  been  suddenly  cut  in  half,  Marguerite 
Snow,  as  Zudora,  and  little  Helen  Badgley  should  be  res- 
cued by  James  Cruze  just  before  the  cars  are  thrown  into 
the  air  by  an  explosion.  The  cost  of  this  scene  was  $5,000. 
Another  set  cost  $11,000  to  build,  and  is  fitted  with  more 
than  $30,000  worth  of  antiques.  A special  insurance  policy 
had  to  be  taken 
out  to  cover  the 
property  during 
its  use  in  the  pic- 
ture, as  the  entire 
collection 
has  been  sold  to  a 
European  woman, 
whose  collection 
was  destroyed, 
when  her  home  in 
Belgium  was 
burned  during 
the  fighting  be- 
fore Antwerp. 

A special  train 
carried  the  com- 
pany to  Long  Is- 
land to  make  the 
train  wreck  scene. 


Those  who  took  part  were  Mar- 
guerite Snow,  James  Cruze,  Harry 
Benham,  Elizabeth  Forbes,  Helen 
Badgley  and  fifty  other  persons. 
Director  Fred  Sullivan  and  his 
assistant,  A1  Mayo,  were  in  charge. 
The  railroad  company  had  the 
two  trains  for  picture  purposes 
waiting,  in  addition  to  a complete 
wrecking  outfit  which  had  to  go 
into  operation  immediately  after 
the  scene  was  finished  in  order 
that  the  scheduled  traffic  should 
not  be  interfered  with. 


With  The  Love  Pirate  Fay 
Tincher  completes  her  first  year 
with  the  Griffith  management. 
This  drama  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  anniversary  for  Miss  Tincher, 
who  forsook  the  comic  field  to  star 
again  as  an  adventuress,  recalling  her  initial  triumph  with 
the  Reliance  as  Cleo  in  The  Battle  of  Sexes.  It  was  a 
powerful  play,  and  Miss  Tincher  ably  proved  her  extra- 
ordinary dramatic  gift  in  portraying  the  vampire  type. 
From  such  a part  to  that  of  Ethel  in  the  Bill  series,  may 
seem  an  illogical  leap, 

same  quality  of  exag- 
geration, which  makes 
her  fairly  unhuman  in 
the  serpentine  role  of 
the  woman  parasite 
comes  into  play  in  her 
comedy  work.  She  uses 
it  in  a very  different  way, 
but  to  equal  advantage. 

MissTincher’s  rough  and 
tumble  parts  have  won 
her  fame,  and  in  the  pic- 
ture at  the  bottom  of 
this  page  she  appears 

after  a slight  acci- 
dent with  her  mo- 

torcycle. It 
might  be  to  the 
point  to  sug- 
gest to  Miss 
Tincher  that 
high  heeled 
shoes  are  not 
exactly  trust- 
worthy  for 
sports  wear. 


Virginia  Kirtley  especially  appears  to  advantage 
in  little  domestic  comedies.  As  Mrs.  Cook  in  Mrs. 
Cook’s  Cooking,  she  scores  a very  pleasing  hit, 
which  will  appeal  to  all  good  housewives  whose 
husbands  sometimes  get  into  the  grumbling  habit. 
Mrs.  Cook  teaches  hers  a lesson. 

Delightfully  characteristic  of  the  pretty  new 
star  of  the  Beauty  Company  is  the  accompanying 
photograph  from  this  playlet. 


Thomas  U.  Ince  Telling  Howard  Hickman  How 
to  Spell  “Speed” 


Fay  Tincher  is  a Specialist  in  Rough  and  Tumble 
Parts 


But  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 


Virginia  Kirtley  as  She  Appears 
In  “Mrs.  Cook’s  Cooking,” 
Forthcoming  Beauty 
Release 
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STORIES  OF  THE  NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 


( Continued  from  Page  Fourteen ) 

THE  CHINATOWN  MYSTERY— Broncho 


(Two  Reels) 

An  Intensely  Realistic  Glimpse  Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Chinatown 


By  Richard  V.  Spencer  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
February  10,  1915 


Frank  Sloan.. 
Grace  Adams 

Yo  Hong 

Woo 

Hop  Lee 

Captain  Wells 


CAST 

Howard  Hickman 

Leona#  Hutton 

Sessue  Hayakawa 

Tsuru  Aoki 

— Walter  Belasco 

Louis  Morrison 


FRANK  SLOAN,  reporter  on  a big  city  paper,  is  detailed 
to  work  in  Chinatown  upon  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  a Chinese  slave  girl,  Woo.  His  nerves  becoming 
unstrung,  he  acquires  the  opium  habit,  loses  his  position  on 
the  paper,  and  is  rejected  by  the  girl  to  whom  he  has  been 
engaged.  After  this  he  sinks  rapidly  lower  as  an  habitue 
of  the  underground  resorts  of  Chinatown.  Some  time  later, 
there  develops  a big  murder  mystery  among  the  Celestials, 
and  Sloan,  in  an  opium  den,  overhears  Yo  Hong  confessing 
to  the  crime.  Sloan  gets  word  to  Captain  Wells  that  he  has 
located  the  murderer  and  will  deliver  him  over  to  the  au- 
thorities, if  the  Captain  will  promise  to  keep  the  fact  a secret 
for  an  hour,  giving  Sloan  time  to  secure  a “scoop”  for  his 
old  paper.  After  the  story  is  landed  and  Yo  Hong  has  been 
arrested,  Sloan’s  friends,  as  a last  desperate  resort  to  save 
the  reporter  from  the  opium  habit,  shanghai  him  aboard  a 
schooner  bound  for  a long  cruise.  After  intense  suffering 
Sloan  is  cured.  He  marries  his  former  fiancee  and  receives 
back  his  place  on  the  paper.  This  story  is  told  in  fiction 
form  on  page  16  of  this  issue  of  Reel  Life. 


A HEART  OF  GOLD — American 

The  Story  of  an  Unselfish  Love 
February  10,  1915 


CAST 

Jim 

Jake 

Fred 

Mary,  Jake’s  wife 

Mrs.  Carr 


Harry  Von  Meter 
.Jack  Richardson 
....Reaves  Eason 

Vivian  Rich 

Louise  Lester 


JIM  is  a fisherman,  shy  and  gentle,  and  devoted  to  chil- 
dren and  his  flute.  He  lives  in  the  attic  of  Mrs.  Carr’s 
cottage.  Mary  Price  takes  refuge  with  Mrs.  Carr  from 
Jake  Price,  her  husband,  a drunkard.  Her  beauty  and 
sweetness  make  a deep  impression  upon  Jim,  who,  on  de- 
claring his  love,  learns  to  his  dismay  that  she  is  married. 
Later  he  meets  Jake,  and  for  Mary’s  sake  determines  to  try 
make  him  reform.  One  day  Jake  is  swept  out  to  sea  in  a 
small  fishing  boat  by  a heavy  storm.  Jim  saves  him.  When 
Jake,  humble  with  gratitude,  asks  Jim  how  he  can  reward 
him,  the  latter  asks  him  simply  “to  go  home  and  take  care 
of  Mary”.  After  that,  Price  leads  a new  life,  and  Mary  is 
happy. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  GUADELOUPE— Domino 

(Two  Reels) 

A Romantic  Tale  of  the  Old  California  Mission  Days 
By  Richard  V.  Spencer  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 
February  11,  1915 


Ricardo 

Felipe 

Berta 

Father  Sebastian 
Bandit 


CAST 

Jerome  Storm 

Howard  Hickman 

Elizabeth  Burbridge 

J.  Frank  Burke 

Walter  Edwards 


BERTA  and  her  lover,  Ricardo,  live  in  the  village  of 
Guadeloupe.  Felipe,  Berta’s  unsuccessful  suitor,  resorts 
to  violence  to  win  her.  He  has  Ricardo  abducted  by  ban- 
dits and  held  captive  in  a mountain  hut.  Under  threat  of 
death  Ricardo  is  compelled  to  write  to  Berta,  that  he  has 
taken  ship  to  Spain  to  marry  an  old  sweetheart.  The 
broken-hearted  girl  is  saved  from  suicide  by  Padre  Sebas- 
tian and  at  his  advice  she  enters  a convent.  During  the 
absence  of  the  bandits  on  a cattle  foray,  Ricardo  succeeds 
in  killing  his  guard  and  escapes.  He  tells  the  Padre  of  the 
plot,  and  learns  where  he  may  find  Berta.  Going  to  the 
convent  he  steals  an  interview  with  her.  After  he  has  gath- 
ered a band  of  men  and  hunted  down  the  outlaws,  and  after 
he  has  killed  Felipe  in  a duel,  Ricardo  returns  to  Guadeloupe. 
Berta  is  released  from  the  convent  and  they  are  married. 


IN  THE  TENNESSEE  HILLS— Kay  Bee 

(Two  Reels) 

A Thrilling  Drama  of  Mountain  Life 
By  William  H.  Clifford  and  Thomas  H.  Ince 


February  12,  1915 


CAST 

Millie  James Enid  Markey 

Jim  Carson Charles  Ray 

John  Calhoun Clyde  Tracy 

Mrs.  Carson Fannie  Midgley 

MILLIE  JAMES,  a mountain  girl,  nurses  Jim  Carson’s 
dying  mother,  her  devotion  inspired  by  her  love  for 
Jim.  The  young  man  receives  a letter  from  John  Calhoun, 
a miserly  land  owner,  telling  him  that  unless  he  pays  the 
overdue  rent  on  the  shack  by  the  following  day,  they  will 
be  evicted.  While  Jim  is  away  trying  to  borrow  money, 
Calhoun,  arrives,  with  Ned  Simms,  his  overseer,  and  his 
deputies.  Millie  tells  him  they  have  no  money,  every  avail- 
able cent  having  gone  for  medicines  and  food  for  Jim’s 
mother.  Calhoun  orders  the  dying  woman  carried  out  of 
doors  and  the  furniture  is  flung  into  the  roadway.  The 
shock  kills  Mrs.  Carson.  Jim  returns,  discovers  what  has 
happened,  and  immediately  sets  out  on  the  trail  of  Calhoun. 
He  waylays  him,  shoots  at  him  and  kills  his  horse.  In  a 
desperate  struggle  between  the  two  men,  Calhoun’s  pistol 
accidentally  is  discharged  and  he  is  killed.  The  body  is 
found  by  Simms,  who  captures  Carson,  places  him  on  a horse 
under  a tree  with  a rope  around  his  neck  and  leaves  him. 
Simms  knows  that  the  horse  will  return  home  at  sunset. 
He  then  goes  to  Millie  and  taunts  her  with  her  lover’s  fate. 
A mountaineer,  a friend  of  Carson’s  overhears.  Thrusting 
his  head  into  the  window,  he  covers  Simms  with  his  rifle. 
Millie  rides  to  Jim’s  rescue.  He  escapes  north,  where,  later, 
she  joins  him. 
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FAE)LBS 
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FILMD  OTVY 

THE  FOX^THE  GRAPES' 


i/M 


•ml 


Once  upon  a time  a Sly  Old  Fox  lived  by  himself 
and  had  Everything  his  Own  way.  He  was  very  fond 
of  Grapes  and  only  Ate  the  Sweetest  and  Best.  He 
liked  big  Grapes  very  much. 

One  day  the  sly  old  Fox  was  walking  in  an  Arbor.  He 
Saw  some  Luscious  looking  Grapes  hanging  from  the  Vine.  He 
looked  longingly  at  the  Grapes  and  wished  for  Them.  He  then 
decided  that  he  would  try  to  get  Them  and  he  Jumped,  He  did  not 
succeed  so  he  Jumped  again.  Failing  this  time  he  Jumped  some 
more.  Finally  he  sat  Down  and  in  Disgust  said:  “I  do  not  want 
the  Grapes  anyhow  they  are  Sour.” 

Moral. 

Do  not  think,  Mr.  Exhibitor,  that  because  you  have  not  been  able 
to  get  'Rxinatvay  Jane  yet  that  you  do  not  want  it.  Go 
again  to  your  nearest  Mutual  exchange  and  see  the  Serial  Publication 
Corporation  Representative.  Arrange  FOR  ANY  TIME  YOU 
CAN  GET  THEN  BILL  THIS  PICTURE  RIGHT  AND 
GET  SOME  OF  THE  BIG  PROFITS  THAT  ARE 
WAITING  FOR  YOU. 


Send  for  The  Special  Advertising  Campaign  Booklet 
SERIAL  PUBLICATION  CORPORATION 

PRODUCED  BY 

RELIANCE  MOTION  PICTURE  CORPN. 

29  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  N.Y. 
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REEL  LIFE 


Mutual  Releases 


MONDAY — American  (2),  Re- 
liance, Keystone. 

TUESDAY — Thanhouser  (2),  Ma- 
jestic, Beauty. 

WEDNESDA  Y— Broncho  (2), 
American,  Reliance. 

THURSDAY— Domino  (2),  Key- 
stone, Mutual  Weekly. 

FRIDAY— Kay  Bee  (2),  Princess, 
American,  Reliance,  Thanhouser  or 
Majestic. 

SATURDAY— Reliance  (2),  Key- 
stone, Royal. 

SUNDAY— Majestic  (2),  Komic, 
Thanhouser. 

American 

14 —  In  Tune  (2) 

16 —  The  Silent  Way 
18 — Trapped  by  a Heliograph 
21 — The  Sower  Reaps  (2) 

23 — The  Tin  Can  Shack 
28 — When  a Woman  Waits  (2) 

30 — The  Unseen  Vengeance 

4 — The  Legend  Beautiful  (2) 

6 — The  Alarm  of  Angelon 

11 —  Restitution  (2) 

13 — The  Black  Ghost  Bandit 

15 —  The  Clubman’s  Wager — Producing  a 

Nation’s  Pride  (Split  Reel) 

18 — Refining  Fires  (2) 

20 — The  Crucifixion  of  A1  Brady 
25 — Silence  (2) 

27 — Coals  of  Fire 
1 — The  Law  of  the  Wilds  (2) 

3 — Imitations 
8 — Justified  (2) 

10 — A Heart  of  Gold 

12 —  The  Wily  Chaperon 
15 — In  the  Twilight  (2) 

17 —  Saints  and  Sinners 


Kay  Bee 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


Beauty 


Nov.  3 — The  Tightwad 

Nov.  10 — Motherhood 

Nov.  17 — When  Queenie  Came  Back 

Nov.  24 — As  a Man  Thinketh 

Dec.  1 — Cupid  and  a Dress  Coat 

Dec.  8 — Limping  to  Happiness 

Dec.  15 — Her  Younger  Sister 

Dec.  22 — Brass  Buttons 

Dec.  29 — Love  Knows  No  Law 

Jan.  5 — In  the  Vale  of  Sorrow 

Jan.  12 — The  Spirit  of  Giving 

Jan.  19 — A Girl  and  Two  Boys 

Jan.  26 — Evan’s  Lucky  Day 

Feb.  2 — Which  Would  You  Rather  Be? 

Feb.  9 — Mrs.  Cook’s  Cooking 

Feb.  16 — The  Happier  Man 

Feb.  23 — The  Constable’s  Daughter 

Broncho 

Dec.  9 — The  City  of  Darkness  (2) 

Dec.  16 — The  Panther  (2) 

Dec.  23 — The  Passing  of  Two  Gun  Hicks 
Dec.  30 — The  Face  on  the  Ceiling  (2) 

Jan.  6 — The  Scourge  of  the  Desert  (2) 

Jan.  13 — Mother  Hulda  (2) 

Jan.  20 — A Lucky  Blowout  (2) 

Jan.  27 — The  Gun  Fighter  (2) 

Feb.  3 — Shorty’s  Adventures  in  the  City  (2) 
Feb.  10 — The  Chinatown  Mystery  (2) 

Feb.  17 — Shorty’s  Secret  (2) 

Feb.  24 — The  Grudge  (2) 

Mar.  3 — Winning  Back  (2) 

Mar.  10 — The  Wells  of  Paradise  (2) 

Domino 

Dec.  24 — The  Last  of  the  Line  (2) 

Dec.  31 — A Flower  in  the  Desert  (2) 

Jan.  7 — The  Scrub  (2) 

Jan.  14 — In  the  Land  of  the  Otter  (2) 

Jan.  21 — The  Still  on  Sunset  Mountain  (2) 
Jan.  28 — Through  the  Murk  (2) 

Feb.  4 — A Modern  Noble  (2) 

Feb.  11 — The  Bride  of  Guadeloupe  (2) 

Feb.  18 — The  Secret  of  the  Dead  (2) 

Feb.  25— The  Man  at  the  Key  (2) 

Mar.  4 — In  the  Warden’s  Garden  (2) 


(2) 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


27 — A Crook’s  Sweetheart  (2) 

4 —  Mother  of  the  Shadows  (2) 

11 —  Fortunes  of  War  (2) 

18 —  The  Game  of  Life  (2) 

25 —  In  the  Sage  Brush  Country  (2) 

1 — The  Deadly  Spark  (2) 

8 — A Midas  of  the  Desert  (2) 

15 — The  Cross  of  Fire  (2) 

22 — Sergeant  Jim’s  Horse — The  Man  Who 
Died 

29 — The  Bottomless  Pit — The  Famine 

5 —  College  Days  (2) 

12 —  In  the  Tennessee  Hills  (2) 

19 —  Mr.  Silent  Haskins  (2) 

26 —  The  Sheriff’s  Streak  of  Yellow  (2) 

5 — On  the  High  Seas  (2) 

12 — The  Girl  Who  Might  Have  Been  (2) 


Mutual  Weekly 


Keystone 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Komic 


Nov.  22 — Ethel  Has  a Steady  (No.ll) 

Nov.  29 — A Corner  in  Hats 

Dec.  6 — Mr.  Hadley’s  Uncle  (No.  12) 

Dec.  13 — The  Housebreakers 

Dec.  20 — Bill  and  Ethel  at  the  Ball  (No.  13) 

Dec.  27 — The  Record  Breaker 

Jan.  3 — Ethel’s  First  Case  (No.  14) 

Jan.  10 — Love  and  Business 

Jan.  17 — A Flyer  in  Spring  Water  (No.  15) 

Jan.  24 — A Flurry  in  Art 

Jan.  31 — Cupid  and  the  Pest 

Feb.  7 — Bill  Turns  Valet  (No.  16) 

Feb.  14 — Music  Hath  Charms 


Majestic 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


24 — Another  Chance 
29 — The  Sisters  (2) 

1 —  Old  Good  for  Nothing 

6 —  A Question  of  Courage  (2) 

8 — Her  Brave  Hero 

11 —  In  Wildman’s  Land 

13—  The  Old  Maid  (2) 

15 —  At  Dawn 

20—  In  Fear  of  His  Past  (2) 

22 —  The  Better  Way 

27 —  The  Old  Fisherman’s  Story  (2) 
29 — The  Baby’s  Ride 

3 — Vengeance  Is  Mine  (2) 

5 — His  Lesson 

8 —  Branch  No.  37 

10 — Three  Brothers  (2) 

12 —  Probation 

17 — What  Might  Have  Been 
19 — On  the  Table  Top 
24 — The  Better  Man  (2) 

26 — The  Broken  Lullaby 
31 — A Farewell  Dinner  (2) 

2 —  An  Old  Fashioned  Girl 
5 — The  Double  Deception 

7 —  Imar,  the  Servitor  (2) 

9 —  His  Last  Deal 

14 —  How  Hazel  Got  Even  (2) 

16 —  A Man  and  His  Work 

21—  The  Lost  Lord  Lovell  (2) 

23 —  Bobby’s  Bandit 

28 —  A Day  That  is  Gone  (2) 

2 — Above  Par 
9 — Farm  Folk 


(2) 


Nov.  10 — No.  98 
Nov.  17 — No.  99 
Nov.  26 — No.  100 
Dec.  3 — No.  101 
Dec.  10— No.  102 
Dec.  17— No.  103 
Dec.  24 — No.  104 


Dec.  31— No.  105 

Jan.  7 — No.  1 

Jan.  14 — No.  2 

Jan.  21 — No.  3 

Jan.  28 — No.  4 

Feb.  4— No.  5 

Feb.  11 — No.  6 


Princess 


21— Wild  West  Love 

21 — Fatty  and  Minnie  He-Haw  (2) 

(Special  Release; 

24 —  A Fatal  Bumping 

26 — His  Second  Childhood 
28 — Gussle,  the  Golfer 
31 — Hogan’s  Wild  Oats — Steel  Rolling 
Mills  (Split  Reel) 

2 — A Dark  Lover’s  Play 
4 — Hushing  the  Scandal  (2) 

(Special  Release) 
4 — Her  Winning  Punch 

United  States  Army  in  San  Francisco 
(Split  Reel) 

7 — Giddy,  Gay  and  Ticklish 
9 — Only  a Farmer’s  Daughter 
11 — Rum  and  Wall  Paper 
14 — Mabel’s  and  Fatty’s  Wash  Day 
16 — Hash  House  Mashers 
18 — Love,  Speed  and  Thrills 
18 — Fatty  and  Mabel’s  Simple  Life  (2) 
(Special  Release) 

21 — Hogan’s  Mussy  Job 
23 — Fatty  and  Mabel  at  the  San  Diego 
Exposition 

25 —  Colored  Villainy 

28 — Mabel,  Fatty  and  the  Law 
1 — The  Home  Breakers  (2) 

(Special  Release) 


Nov.  13 — Seeds  of  Jealousy 
Nov.  20 — A Bum  Mistake 
Nov.  27— The  Wild,  Woolly  West 
Dec.  4 — The  Creator  of  “Hunger” 
Dec.  11 — In  the  Conservatory 
Dec.  18 — Shadows  and  Sunshine 
Dec.  25 — The  White  Rose 
Jan.  1 — When  Fate  Rebelled 
Jan.  8 — Check  No.  130 
Jan.  15 — Pleasing  Uncle 
Jan.  22 — An  Innocent  Burglar 
Jan.  29 — The  Home  of  Silence 
Feb.  5 — Nell’s  Strategy 
Feb.  12 — Across  the  Way 


Reliance 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


21 —  Our  Mutual  Girl  (No.  49) 

23 — A Lucky  Disappointment 

25—  Bobby’s  Medal 

26 —  The  Exposure  (2) 

28 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (No.  50) 

30 — The  Message 

2 —  A Banakie  Maiden  (2) 

4 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (No.  51) 

6 — A Night’s  Adventure 
9 — The  Lost  Receipt  (2) 

11 — Our  Mutual  Girl  (No.  52) 

13 — The  Terror  of  the  Mountains 

16 —  One  Flight  Up  (2) 

18 —  Mutual  Monographs  (No.  1) 

20 — The  Sea  Brat 

22 —  After  Twenty  Years 

23 —  The  Craven  (2) 

25 — The  World  Upstairs 

27 —  The  Express  Messenger 
30 — The  Love  Pirate  (2) 

1 — At  the  Bottom  of  Things 

3 —  The  Beast  Within 
6 — Heart  Beats  (2) 

8 — The  Studio  of  Life 
10 — The  Chinese  Lottery 
13 — The  Death  Dice  (2) 

15 — The  Other  Man 

17 —  The  Deputy’s  Chance  that  Won 

19 —  The  Fatal  Black  Bean 

27 — The  Man  with  a Record  (2) 


Royal 


Dec.  12 — Percy,  the  Milliner 

Dec.  19 — Two  Kisses 

Dec.  26 — Her  Mother’s  Voice 

Jan.  2 — Putting  It  Over 

Jan.  9 — Married  By  Instalment 

Jan.  16— The  Unwilling  Bride 

Jan.  23 — Her  Hero 

Jan.  30 — Ring  Around  Rosey 

Feb.  6 — The  Star  Boarder 

Feb.  13 — The  Escort 

Thanhouser 

Dec.  8 — The  Reader  of  Minds  (2) 

Dec.  13 — When  East  Meets  West 
Dec.  15 — The  Barrier  of  Flames  (2) 
Dec.  20 — Sid  Nee’s  Finish 
Dec.  22 — Under  False  Colors  (2) 

Dec.  27 — A Hatful  of  Trouble 
Dec.  29 — Lucy’s  Elopement  (2) 

Jan.  1 — Shep  the  Sentinel 
Jan.  3 — The  Bridal  Bouquet 
Jan.  5 — Her  Menacing  Past  (2) 

Jan.  10 — An  Inside  Tip 
Jan.  12 — The  Speed  King  (2) 

Jan.  17 — A Yellowstone  Honeymoon 
Jan.  19 — Craft  vs.  Love  (2) 

Jan.  24 — The  Dog  Catcher’s  Bride 
Jan.  26 — Finger  Prints  of  Fate  (2) 

Jan.  29 — The  Volunteer  Fireman 
Jan.  31 — Helen  Intervenes 
Feb.  2 — In  the  Jury  Room  (2) 

Feb.  7- — The  Shoplifter 

Feb.  9 — The  Smuggled  Diamond  (2) 

Feb.  14 — The  Gratitude  of  Conductor  786 
Feb.  16 — A Man  of  Iron  (2) 

Feb.  21 — His  Sister’s  Kiddies 

Feb.  23 — The  Romance  of  Florence  (2) 

Feb.  26 — $1,000  Reward 

Feb.  28 — A Newspaper  Nemesis 


REEL  LIFE 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 


Albany,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation ....  733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Taxi* Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas....  304  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Mlon  Bldg.  Lucklo  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Exchange 23  W.  Lexington  St. 

Boston,  Mast M.  F.  C.  of  Mass noo  Boylaton  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation....  272  Washington  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n..  American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  Leeson  & Llneham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation....  322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago.  Ill M.  F.  C.  of  Illinois 5 S.  Wabash  Ato 

H.  & H.  Film  Serrlco  Co...  117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.  Ill  East  Seventh  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.  108  Prospect  Are.,  8.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio The  Mutual  Film  Company.  422  N.  High  St. 

0 alias,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Colorado  M.  F.  C 21  Iron  Bldg. 

Dot  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation....  Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mloh Mutual  Film  Corporation....  97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso.  Texas M.  F.  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Evansville,  Ind M.  F.  C.  of  Indiana Keene  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mloh.... Mutual  Film  Corporation....  7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa..... JL  F.  C.  of  Pa 9 N.  4th  St 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation. . . . 150  N.  Illinois  Street 

Kansas  City,  Ms M.  F.  C.  of  Mo 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  738  South  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 2006  Inter  Southern  Bldg. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation....  McCall  Building 

Milwaukee,  Wit Western  Film  Ex.  of  Mll'kee  301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis.  Minn Mutual  Film  Corporation 22  North  Sixth  SL 

Montreal,  P.  Q M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  154  St.  Catherine  SL 

New  Orleane,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation....  340  Carondelet  SL 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation....  71  West  23rd  SL 

Western  Film  Branch  M.  F.  C.  145  West  45th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla....M.  F.  C.  of  Oklahoma 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Omaha.  Neb M.  F.  C.  of  Nob. 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Exchange 902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Continental  Feature  Film  Ex.  902  Filbert  St..  3rd  Floor 

Phoenix,  Arlz Mutual  Film  Corporation....  201  O'Neill  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  389  Oak  St. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation....  410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah....M.  F.  C.  of  Utah 123-5  East  Second  South  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp’n.  162-164  Turk  SL 

St.  John,  N.  B M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  Waterloo  SL 

St.  Louis,  Mo M.  F.  C.  of  Mo 1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  205-6  Joshua  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D H.  & H.  Film  Service  Co. 

Branch  No.  5-A 209  West  9th  Street 

Spokane,  Wash Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp'n.  408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Ex.  of  Mass...  179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Western  Film  Ex 205  Bastable  Block 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation....  405  Curry  Bldg. 

Toledo.  0 Mutual  Film  Corporation....  410  Superior  St. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd...  15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  963  Granville  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation...  428  Ninth  St..  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation..,  Booms  14-15  Masonic  Temple 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Western  F.  Corp’n  of  Pa...  61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  ....M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd...  McDermott  Ave. 

Other  Exchanges  Using  the  Mutual  Program 

Pittsburg,  Pa Pittsburg  Photoplay  Co 412  Ferry  St. 

Special  Productions 

NEW  MAJESTIC Sapho 

THANHOUSER  Moths 

THANHOUSER Robin  Hood 

THANHOUSER A Legend  of  Provence 

KAY  BEE The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

KEYSTONE Zu,  Zu,  the  Bandleader 

THANHOUSER  Frou-Frou 

MAJESTIC Ruy  Bias 

R & M The  Great  Leap 

THANHOUSER Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

R & M The  Gangsters  of  New  York 

MUTUAL  SPEC.. Seeing  South  America  with  Roosevelt 

MUTUAL  SPECIAL Mexican  War  Pictures 

R & M The  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

THANHOUSER Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Ward 

R & M The  Floor  Above 

R & M The  Dishonored  Medal 

R & M The  Mountain  Rat 

R & M Home  Sweet  Home 

THANHOUSER Dope 

N.  Y.  MOTION  PICTURE The  Wrath  of  the  Gods 

R & M The  Avenging  Conscience 


Mutual  Program 

(Week  of  Feb.  8th  to  Feb.  14th,  inc.) 


Monday,  February  8,  1915 
AMERICAN  Justified 

(Two  Reel  Drama) 

RELIANCE The  Studio  of  Life 

(Drama) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1915 
THANHOUSER The  Smuggled  Diamond 

(Two  Reel  Drama) 

MAJESTIC His  Last  Deal 

(Drama) 

BEAUTY Mrs.  Cook’s  Cooking 

(Comedy-Drama) 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1915 
BRONCHO The  Chinatown  Mystery 

(Two  Reel  Drama) 

AMERICAN A Heart  of  Gold 

(Drama) 

RELIANCE The  Chinese  Lottery 

(Newspaper-Life  Drama) 

Thursday,  February  11,  1915 
DOMINO The  Bride  of  Guadeloupe 

(Two  Reel  Drama) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY No.  6 

Friday,  February  12,  1915 
KAY  BEE In  the  Tennessee  Hills 

(Two  Reel  Drama) 

PRINCESS Across  the  Way 

(Drama) 

AMERICAN The  Wily  Chaperon 

(Comedy-Drama) 

Saturday,  February  13,  1915 
RELIANCE.... The  Death  Dice 

(Two  Reel  Drama) 

KEYSTONE Not  yet  announced 

ROYAL The  Escort 

(Comedy) 

Sunday,  February  14,  1915 
MAJESTIC How  Hazel  Got  Even 

(Two  Reel  Drama) 

KOMIC Music  Hath  Charms 

(Comedy) 

THANHOUSER The  Gratitude  of  Conductor  786 

(Comedy -Drama) 


MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  4—1915 

EUROPEAN  AVAR  ILLUSTRATED 

In  Accordance  with  Prest.  Wilson’s  Policy  of  Neutrality,  etc. 
LATEST  PICTURES  FROM  THE  SEAT  OF  AVAR 
French  Soldiers  Live  in  Straw  Huts  Near  the  Battle  Line. 
German  Equipment  Abandoned'  on  French  Battlefield. 

The  Oil  Ship  "Verda”  is  destroyed  off  Barrow,  with  Loss 
of  35  Lives. 

More  Guns  are  Rushed  to  the  Front. 

The  City  of  Baccarat,  In.  Easterjn  France,  After  the 
Bombardment. 

NEW  YORK’S  NEAVEST  HOSTELRY,  “THE  HOTEL  DE 

Gink,”  is  opened  by  Jeff  Davis  for  unemployed  hoboes. 

Sub:  “Mulligan  Stew.” 

Sub:  The  Jungle  Court. 

"Chicate  Shorty”  is  pinched  by  a “Bull”  for  spitting  on 
the  floor. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  AUTO  TRIP  IS  STARTED.  THE 

first  car  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  wins  a prize  of  $5,000. 

U.  S.  S.  “NEW  YORK”  SAILS  FOR  MOBILIZATION  IN 

Southern  waters,  previous  to  trip  through  the  canal. 

30TH  INFANTRY,  HACK  FROM  ALASKAN  AVILDS,  AF- 

ter  record-breaking  trip  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Sub:  Leaving  San  Francisco. 

Sub:  Escorted  by  New  York’s  crack  7th  Regiment,  they 

are  reviewed  by  Mayor  Mitchel  and  Major  General  Wood. 

TORPEDO  BOAT  DESTROYER  “CUSHING”  TAKES  TO 

the  water  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

DEPUTY  SHERIFFS  FIRE  ON  STRIKERS  AT  CART- 

aret,  N.  J.,  killing  one  and  seriously  injuring  nineteen. 

SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  S.  S.  “EUREKA,”  TORN  TO 
pieces  by  tumultuous  waves  on  the  rocks  of  Point  Bonita, 
near  San  Francisco. 

MISS  IRENE  SANDEN  PERFORMS  BRAHM’S  HUNGARIAN 

Dance  for  the  Black  Cross  Society’s  “Feed-America-First” 
Ball. 

THE  “SNOW  BIRDS”  AND  THE  “POLAR  BEARS”  PLAY 

annual  game  on  the  ice  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  umpired  by 
Congressman  Richard  Pearson  Hobson. 

CHARIOT  RACES.  ANCIENT  SPORTS  OF  OLD  ROME 

are  revived  at  Pasadena:  California’s  Annual  Rose  Carnival. 
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Regular  Mutual 
Program  Features 


BRAND 

TITLE 

RELEASE 

MAJESTIC 

"How  Hazel  Got  Even”  (2)... 

FEB. 

14 

RELIANCE 

“The  Death  Dice”  (2) 

FEB. 

13 

KAY  BEE 

"In  the  Tennessee  Hills”  (2)..., 

FEB. 

12 

DOMINO 

“The  Bride  of  Guadeloupe” 

(2). 

FEB. 

11 

BRONCHO 

"The  Chinatown  Mystery” 

(2). 

FEB. 

10 

THANHOUSER 

"The  Smuggled  Diamond” 

(2).. 

FEB. 

9 

AMERICAN 

"Justified”  (2) 

FEB. 

8 

MAJESTIC 

“Imar,  the  Servitor”  (2). 

FEB. 

7 

RELIANCE 

"Heart  Beats”  (2) 

FEB. 

6 

KAY  BEE 

“College  Days”  (2) 

FEB. 

5 

DOMINO 

"A  Modern  Noble”  (2).... 

FEB. 

4 

BRONCHO 

"Shorty’s  Adventures  in  the 
City”  (2) 

FEB. 

3 

THANHOUSER 

"In  the  Jury  Room”  (2)... 

FEB. 

2 

AMERICAN 

“The  Law  of  the  Wilds”  (2)... 

FEB. 

1 

MAJESTIC 

“A  Farewell  Dinner”  (2). 

.JAN. 

31 

RELIANCE 

“The  Love  Pirate”  (2).... 

.JAN. 

30 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Bottomless  Pit"  } 
“The  Famine”  ( 

.JAN. 

29 

DOMINO 

“Through  the  Murk”  (2). 

.JAN. 

28 

BRONCHO 

“The  Gun  Fighter”  (2).. 

• JAN. 

27 

THANHOUSER 

"Finger  Prints  of  Fate” 

(2).. 

.JAN. 

26 

AMERICAN 

"Silence”  (2) 

.JAN. 

25 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Better  Man”  (2).... 

• JAN. 

24 

RELIANCE 

“The  Craven”  (2) 

.JAN. 

23 

KAY  BEE 

“Sergeant  Jim’s  Horse”  ) 
“The  Man  Who  Died”  f 

.JAN. 

22 

DOMINO 

“The  Still  on  Sunset  Mountain” 

(2) 

• JAN. 

21 

BRONCHO 

"A  Lucky  Blowout”  (2).. 

.JAN. 

20 

THANHOUSER 

"Craft  vs.  Love”  (2) 

JAN. 

19 

AMERICAN 

“Refining  Fires”  (2) 

.JAN. 

18 

MAJESTIC 

“What  Might  Have  Been’ 

' (2) 

.JAN. 

17 

RELIANCE 

“One  Flight  Up”  (2) 

.JAN. 

16 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Cross  of  Fire”  (2)... 

.JAN. 

15 

DOMINO 

“In  the  Land  of  the  Otter” 

(2). 

.JAN. 

14 

BRONCHO 

"Mother  Hulda”  (2) 

.JAN. 

13 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Speed  King”  (2).... 

.JAN. 

12 

AMERICAN 

“Restitution”  (2) 

.JAN. 

11 

MAJESTIC 

“Three  Brothers”  (2).... 

.JAN. 

10 

RELIANCE 

“The  Lost  Receipt”  (2)... 

.JAN. 

9 

KAY  BEE 

“A  Midas  of  the  Desert” 

(2). 

.JAN. 

8 

DOMINO 

“The  Scrub”  (2) 

.JAN. 

7 

BRONCHO 

“The  Scourge  of  the  Desert”  (2).. 

.JAN. 

6 

THANHOUSER 

"Her  Menacing  Past”  (2). 

.JAN. 

c 

AMERICAN 

"The  Legend  Beautiful”  (2)... 

• JAN. 

4 

MAJESTIC 

“Vengeance  Is  Mine”  (2) 

3 

RELIANCE 

"A  Banakle  Malden”  (2) 

• JAN. 

2 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Deadly  Spark"  (2). 

.JAN. 

1 

DOMINO 

“A  Flower  In  the  Desert” 

(2). 

• DEC. 

31 

BRONCHO 

“The  Face  on  the  Celling”  (2) 

.DEC. 

30 

THANHOUSER 

“Lucy’s  Elopement”  (2).. 

.DEC. 

29 

AMERICAN 

“When  a Woman  Walts” 

(2). 

.DEC. 

28 

MAJESTIC 

"The  Old  Fisherman’s  Story” 

(2) 

.DEC. 

27 

RELIANCE 

“The  Exposure”  (2) 

.DEC. 

26 

KAY  BEE 

"In  the  Sage  Brush  Country” 

(2). 

■ DEC. 

25 

DOMINO 

"The  Last  of  the  Line”  (2)... 

.DEC. 

24 

BRONCHO 

“The  Passing  of  Two-Gun 

Hicks”  (2) 

.DEC. 

23 

THANHOUSER 

“Under  False  Colors”  (2) 

22 

AMERICAN 

“The  Sower  Reaps”  (2).. 

.DEC. 

21 

MAJESTIC 

“The  Fear  of  His  Past” 

(2)  . 

• DEC. 

20 

RELIANCE 

“The  Beat  of  the  Year” 

(2)  . 

.DEC. 

19 

KAY  BEE 

“The  Game  of  Life”  (2)... 

.DEC. 

18 

DOMINO 

“A  Political  Feud”  (2)  . 

.DEC. 

17 

BRONCHO 

“The  Panther”  (2)  

.DEC. 

16 

THANHOUSER 

“The  Barrier  of  Flames” 

(2)  . 

.DEC. 

15 

AMERICAN 

"In  Tune”  (2)  

.DEC. 

14 

MAJESTIC 

"The  Old  Maid”  (2)  

13 

RELIANCE 

"On  the  Ledge”  (2)  

.DEC. 

12 

KAY  BEE 

“Fortunes  of  War”  (2)  .. 

■ DEC. 

11 

DOMINO 

“Not  of  the  Flock”  (2)  . . 

10 

BRONCHO 

“The  City  of  Darkness”  (2)  .. 

.DEC. 

9 

THANHOUSER 

"The  Reader  of  Minds”  (2)  ... 

• DEC. 

8 

AMERICAN 

"Out  of  the  Darkness”  (2)  

7 

MAJESTIC 

"A  Question  of  Courage” 

(2).. 

• DEC. 

6 

RELIANCE 

“Who  Shot  Bud  Walton” 

(2). 

5 

KAY  BEE 

"Mother  of  the  Shadows” 

(2). 

4 

DOMINO 

“The  Vigil”  (2) 

3 

BRONCHO 

"A  Romance  of  Old  Holland”  I 

(2).. 

.DEC. 

2 

Prompt  Deliveries 


The  selection  of  a projection  machine  in- 
volves the  consideration  of  two  important 
factors: 

First:  The  machine 


Second : Prompt  service  and  delivery. 

Having  selected  the  best  projector,  you  are 
anxious  for  prompt  shipment.  Whether  your 
show  opens  in  six  hours  or  six  days,  The 
Precision  Machine  Co.  is  in  a position  to  take 
care  of  your  requirements. 

This  applies  to  repair  parts  as  well. 

How  many  anxious  moments  have  you  spent 
in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  spare  parts?  Per- 
haps a small  but  a vital  part  of  your  business. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  up-to-date  facili- 
ties and  unequalled  shipping  service.  We  have 
a standard  of  our  own — and  we  live  up  to  it. 

Place  your  order  for  a Simplex.  We  will 
give  you  the  service. 

Let  us  send  you 
Catalogue  “R” 
descriptive  of 

THE 

PEERLESS 
PROJECTOR 


MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

The  Precision  Machine  (a  Jnc 

317  East  34th:  St — New  York 
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ADDRESS 


Kansas  6ity51ide  Go. 

' LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD' 
OB- 1017  CENTRAL  ST 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FREE  SLIDES 

No  sample.  15c  not  35c. 

6 for  $1.00  not  $1.50. 
Think  it  over. 

Niagara  Slide  Co. 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  TICKETS 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE  DAY 

At 

Lowest 

Prices 

REES  TICKET  CO. 

404  So.  10th  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


News  of  the  Trade 

THE  new  law,  affecting  fireproof  film-carry- 
ing cases,  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
March  1,  1915,  consequently  manufacturers  of 
this  class  of  goods  are  getting  busy.  Among 
these,  might  be  mentioned,  Sharlow  Bros., 
442  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York 
City,  who  are  getting  up  some  new  type  boxes 
of  very  attractive  and  practical  designs. 
Sharlow  Bros,  have  long  been  manufacturers 
of  goods  of  this  kind  and  their  reputation 
as  reliable  people  is  well  known. 


The  Gaumont  Company,  Congress  Avenue, 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  are  now  in  the  market 
for  first  class  scenarios  of  comedies  and 
dramas.  Scenario  writers  might  find  it  profit- 
able to  submit  some  of  their  work  to  this  com- 
pany at  this  time,  as  excellent  prices  are 
offered  for  acceptable  scripts. 


It  will  make  your  Theatre  once  more 
a brilliant  center  of  attraction! 

The  “MOON  SCREEN”  produces  a high- 
ly artistic  lighting  effect  and  cuts  the 
cost  of  lighting  in  half. 

Prices  have  been  reduced  to  a point 
where  they  bring  the  “MOON  SCREEN” 
easily  within  the  teach  of  all. 

Best  Quality,  50c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Write  To-day  for  Small  Sample 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

The  International  Moon  Screen  Co.  One.) 

3S7  Grand  Street,  New  York 


The  Kansas  City  Slide  Company,  1015 
Central  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  report  a 
considerable  increase  in  business.  These 
people  have  recently  gotten  out  a hand- 
some catalogue  containing  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  2,600  illustrations,  which  are  mailed 
to  any  one  upon  request. 


J.  H.  Genter,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
turer of  the  well  known  Mirroroide  brand 
of  motion  picture  screens,  is  offering  to  send 
to  anyone  interested,  absolutely  free,  samples 
of  this  screen  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
fact  that  Genter  Company  is  doing  this,  is 
evidence  that  their  screen  has  the  superior 
characteristics  which  are  claimed  for  it.  Many 
orders  have  been  received  for  1915,  showing 
a considerable  increase  over  the  same  period 
in  1914,  which  thus  far  has  been  the  banner 
year. 


The  Wyanoak  Publishing  Company,  136 
West  Fifty-second  Street,  New  York  City, 
report  that  since  the  introduction  of  their  new 
type  of  motion  picture  star  photographs,  or- 
ders are  being  received  in  large  quantities. 
They  have  a plan  of  exceptional  interest  to 
exhibitors  and  motion  picture  stars,  whereby 
all  requests  for  photographs  are  being  turned 
over  to  the  Wyanoak  Company,  who  are  in  a 
position  to  forward  photographs  direct  at  a 
slight  expense.  Exhibitors,  and  others  in- 
terested, would  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Wyanoak  people  and  investigate  the  prop- 
osition. 


Exhibitor!  Exhibitor!  Exhibitor! 


DON’T  WAIT! 

The  GOLD  KING  FIBER 
SCREEN  will  advance  in 
price  after  March  1,  1915,  to 
50  cents  per  square  foot. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the 
Gold  King  Screen  has  there 
ever  been  such  a demand  for 
it,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
place  it  on  the  market  at  the  present 
price  (30  cents  per  square  foot)  and 
realize  a profit.  Take  the  advantage  of  this 
low  price  by  sending  your  order  before 
March  1.  Sold  under  a guarantee. 


SAME  AS  MONEY 

MINT  REGULATIONS  GOVERN  OUR  OUTPUT 

fl  ArcusTicketCo.I 

! 633PLYM0UTH CT.CMICAGO  = 


“The  Standardized'* 
Theatre  Chairs 


Do  you  want  a llte-tavlai 
Chair? 

Oo  you  want  a ipaoe-savlai 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a unitary 
Chair? 

Do  you  want  a scientifically 
built  double  - standard 
Chair? 


Wo  operate  the  largest  Ei- 
clusire  Theatre  Chair  Factory  In 
the  world,  and  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  YOU. 

The  Hardesty 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 

Have  you  failed  to  dispose  of  your 
scripts?  We  will  typewrite,  correct 
and  revise  and  place  your  scenario 
on  the  market  for  $1.00.  Stories  put 
in  scenario  form,  $1.25.  Scenarios 
criticized,  50c.,  including  plot  and 
technique.  Send  for  circular. 


GOLD  KING  SCREEN  CO. 
Box  294  Altus,  Okla. 


REX  LITERARY  BUREAU 

57  STOCKTON  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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REEL  LIFE 


Little  Stories  of  Reel  Life 


DOROTHY  GISH,  the  clever  Majestic  star,  who  was 
injured  Thanksgiving  day  by  being  struck  by  an 
automobile,  is  again  at  work  at  the  Reliance  and  Ma- 
jestic studios.  She  is  being  featured  in  the  quaint  pastoral 
Majestic  drama,  An  Old  Fashioned  Girl,  written  especially 
for  her  by  Russell  E.  Smith.  The  picture  is  being  directed 
by  Donald  Crisp. 

Miss  Dorothy  is  seen  as  the  simple  country  maiden,  one 
of  the  most  captivating  roles  that  this  young  woman  could 
assume.  Signe  Auen,  Eleanor  Washington  and  William 
Hinckley  are  the  other  principals  in  the  cast. 

An  Old  Fashioned  Girl  will  be  released  in  the  Mutual 
program  February  5,  1915. 


Pretty  Rene  Farrington,  daughter  of  Frank  Farrington, 
who  played  Braine  in  The  Million  Dollar  Mystery,  Than- 
houser’s  great  serial  is  now  leading  lady  of  the  Princess 
Company,  taking  the  place  of  Muriel  Ostriche.  She  will 
play  leads  opposite  Boyd  Marshall. 


J.  Barney  Sherry  of  the  Inceville  plant  was  playing  the 
part  of  an  old  Hebrew  recently  before  the  camera  in  the 
streets  of  Santa  Monica.  He  was  made  up  to  represent  the 
typical  pawnbroker — with  whiskers,  dilapidated  straw  hat, 
black  linen  frock  coat,  and  in  addition  to  these,  a large,  vari- 
colored handkerchief,  which  peeked  out  from  under  his  coat- 
tails. The  scene-taking  was  over,  and  he  and  several  other 


members  of  the  company  were  waiting  for  the  automobile, 
which  should  carry  them  back  to  the  studio,  when  there  hove 
in  sight  a real  Hebrew,  identical  in  garb  and  stature  with  Mr. 
Sherry.  He  approached  the  group  and  stood  beside  his 
counterpart.  There  was  a general  tittering  among  the  actors. 
Soon  the  merriment  became  too  marked  for  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  the  newcomer.  Shyly  he  moved  to  the  elbow  of 
Mr.  Sherry.  Then,  bending  over,  with  furtive  glance  he 
whispered : “Say,  meester — put  your  handkerchief  in  your 

pocket.  They’re  all  laughing  at  you.” 


Follow  a Live  Wire 

Loew’s  New  York  Theatre  has  just  been 
redecorated  before  opening  under  this  en- 
terprising banner.  He  makes  success  an 
assured  thing  before  opening  by  decora- 
ting his  lobby  and  immense  front  with  our 
silver  framed,  hand  colored  pictures. 

Write  us  about  any  kind  of  pictures  of  the  stars. 
All  sizes  from  a postcard  to  a life-size  painting. 

New  Catalogue  Now  Ready 

KRAUS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

220  WEST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Remedy  for  dull  nights,  yours  for  the  asking 

Photographs  for  Lobby  Display  of  all  Mutual  Multiple 
Reels  10  days  ahead  of  release,  $1.00  a set. 


Why  Use  Inferior  Carbons? 


PINjK  LABEL 


CARBONS 

Can  now  be  had  again  at  all  Mutual  and  other  Exchanges. 

Don’t  spoil  your  pictures  by  using  carbons  which  never  were  intended  for  Motion 
Picture  Projection. 

Why  spend  extra  money  for  Special  Screen,  First  Run  Film,  Expensive  Projection 
Machines  and  then  spoil  the  whole  result  by  using  Inferior  Carbons  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a few  cents  per  day? 

ELECTRA  PINK  LABEL  CARBONS 

are  specially  made  for  Motion  Picture  Projection.  They  are  a guarantee  of  well-defined 
pictures. 

SOLE  IMPORTER 

HUGO  REISINGER,  11  Broadway,  New  York 


REEL  LIFE 


Thirty-one 


Majestic  Motion  Picture  Company 

TWO  PART  FEATURE  FOR  RELEASE 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  7 


IMAR  THE  SERVITOR 

A BIG  DRAMA  OF  THE  ARABIAN  DESERT 


Dorothy  Gish 

Majestic  and  Komic  Guide  for  Exhibitors 

(In  which  we  try  to  tell  only  the  truth  about  all  Majestic  and  Komic  releases) 

THE  BROKEN  LULLABY — (1  Reel  Majestic).  Release  date  Tuesday,  January  26.  A melodrama  showing  how  the 
child  was  saved  from  the  flames.  Not  as  well  produced  as  it  might  have  been,  but  carrying  interest  and  a thrill. 

A FAREWELL  DINNER — (2  Reel  Majestio).  Release  date  Sunday,  January  31.  A strong  society  story  from  “Mun- 
sey’s  Magazine,”  in  which  the  wealthy  suitor  discovers  the  deception  of  the  designing  mother  and  reunites  the 
separated  sweethearts. 

CUPID  AND  THE  PEST — (1  Reel  Komic).  Release  date  Sunday,  January  31.  An  exceptionally  good  comedy  sub- 
ject showing  how  the  pestiferous  young  man  mixed  up  the  marrying  couples  to  everybody’s  satisfaction. 

AN  OLD  FASHIONED  GIRL — (1  Reel  Majestic).  Release  date  Tuesday,  February  2.  A pleasing  comedy  drama 
featuring  Dorothy  Gish.  The  recreant  lover  at  last  finds  the  “old  fashioned  girl”  the  true  idol  of  his  heart. 

THE  DOUBLE  DECEPTION — (1  Reel  Majestic).  Release  date  Friday,  February  5.  An  amusing  comedy  drama 
featuring  Miriam  Cooper.  Two  wealthy  young  lovers  are  married,  each  believing  the  other  to  be  of  the  working 
class. 

IMAR  THE  SERVITOR — (2  Reel  Majestic).  Release  date  Sunday,  February  7.  A strong  drama  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
Imar,  the  slave,  saves  the  sweetheart  of  his  American  friend. 

BILL  TURNS  VALET — (1  Reel  Komic).  Release  date  Sunday,  February  7.-  No.  16  of  the  Bill,  the  Office  Boy  stories 
featuring  Fay  Tincher  as  the  stenographer  and  introducing  a new  office  boy  in  the  character  of  Bill. 

Majestic  Motion  Picture  Company 

Studios:  4500  Sunset  Boulevard,  Business  office,  29  Union  Square,  W., 

Los  Angeles,  California.  New  York  City. 


COMING 

Sunday,  February  7 

Dorothy  Gish 

In  a Two-part  Feature 

HOW  HAZEL  GOT  EVEN 


Thirty-two 


REEL  LIFE 


The  Heart  of  a Motion  Picture  Projecting 
Machine  is  the  Intermittent  Movement 

TTS  operation  is  divided  into  two  parts,  periods  of  rest  and 
motion. 

Quicker  motion  permits  the  longer  period  of  rest  of  each 
picture. 

The  longer  the  period  of  rest,  the  greater  the  definition  of  each 
picture,  resulting  in  greater  definition  for  the  whole. 

One  of  the  many  exclusive  features  of  Power’s  Cameragraph 
No.  6 A is  its  cam  and  pin  cross  intermittent  movement,  by 
means  of  which  all  this  is  accomplished  with  minimum  wear  and  tear  on  the  film. 

Catalog  A1  gives  full  details. 

NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 

Ninety  Gold  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


REBUILT  MACHINES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a number  of 
REBUILT  MACHINES,  all  in  first  class  order. 


Power's  No.  5 complete  with  Fire  Shutter $75.00 

Edison  Exhibition,  one  pin  movement 65.00 

1911  Motlograph  complete 110.00 

1912  Motiograph  complete 125.00 

Power’s  No.  6 complete 125.00 

Power’s  No.  6 with  1912  Motlograph  Lamp  House 135.00 


A-l  condition  guaranteed 

Will  sell  for  Cash  or  on  Easy  Payments.  Write 
for  new  catalog  just  off  the  press. 

AMUSEMENT  SUPPLY  CO. 

160  N.  5th  Ave.  ...  Chicago,  111. 


12  Foot  Banners 

FOR 

Zudora — Keystone  Comedy — Million  Dollar 
Mystery — Mutual  Girl — 

Big  Special  Feature,  etc. 

$1.25  each — 5 for  $5.00 
One  Sheet  Portraits,  Date  Strips, 
Colored  Program  Covers. 

Hennegan  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Iv 

FREE- 

SLIDES 


j 


Send  6 cents  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
you’ll  get  a Mutual  Player  Slide  absolutely 
FREE. 


Any  7 Slides  From  Our  Catalogue  $1.50 

Regular  Price  35  Cents  Each 
Choose  ’Em  From  Our  Big  Catalogue 

ASK  FOR  IT  IT’S  FREE 


Greater  New  York  Slide  & Advertising  Co. 

Academy  Music  Building  14th  Street,  New  York 


1 


Why  Not  Supplant 

your  present  singer  with  the  Modern  Victrola.  We  can 
ship  you  ILLUSTRATED  SONG  SETS  to  match  each 
and  every  record  the  Victor  Company  turns  out.  Can 
you  imagine  billing  it  strongly  in  front  of  your  theatre 
to  come  in  and  hear  John  McCormack,  the  Irish  Tenor, 
singing  his  latest,  “I  Hear  You  Calling  Me,”  in  fact  any 
of  the  famous  singers  of  the  world  at  the  small  cost  of 
a record.  Let  us  inform  you  as  to  how  to  obtain  one 
of  these  high-priced  instruments  without  any  outlay  of 
cash. 

Chicago  Song  Slide  Exchange 

Sta.  R.  L.,  32  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


8"- 10"  Photos  of  ourpiayers  carv 
be  had  by  sending  topublicity  Dept 
l5Cer\tsJbrone-50  Cents  Jorsetqf4 
WONDERFUL  LOBBY  DISPLAY 
22-28'Photo  layouts  in  Character  makeup 
<f  Mabel  Jlormand  &poscoe  jtrbucbje 
20  Ceats  each. 


KE,?S£TOZZIL 

'Three  One  part  Comedies 
Released  Every  Weekj> 

Monday 
Thursday/ 
Saturday/ 

Two  part  Corned 


Released. 

Exclusively  through  the 
Mutual  film  Corporation^ 


NEW  YORK. 


Nil* 


The  World  of  Motion  Pictures 
has  received 

THE  FILM 

with  Enthusiasm  because 

•I  It’s  the  best  house  program 
<1  It’s  the  best  house  souvenir 
•I  It’s  the  best  business  boomer 

FOR  MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRES 


C|  The  Film  goes  free  to  the 
audiences  and  it  need  cost  the 
Exhibitor  nothing.  > 

^ The  time  to  try  it  is  now 
and  the  longer  it  is  used  the 
more  business  it  brings. 

Write  Today  or  Wire 

nr¥¥|7  I7II  ]\/|  29  union  square 

1 ilHi  r I Li  I Vi  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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In  this  Issue: 

GflUMONT'5 


All  ST (\RD 
PROGRAM 


GLADYS  If  E LETT  E 
Thanhouser  Star 


President  Freuler’s 
Message  To 
Exhibitors 


MAKE  a deal  with  yourself  to 
buy  your  own  house  and  to 
operate  it  as  a new  deal  under 
“new  management.” 

There’s  a real  suggestion  in  that 
and  I want  you  to  think  it  over — 
then  do  it.  There’s  a way  to  do  it, 
make  money  on  the  deal.  It  don’t 
make  any  difference  whether  you 
are  making  money  now,  keeping 
even,  or  falling  behind.  You  can 
actually  “buy”  yourself  out  and 
make  money  on  the  deal.  Listen. 

In  the  first  place  you  probably 
have  never  had  a good  look  at  your 
house  since  the  first  week  you  took 
charge.  You  must  make  arrange- 
ments to  look  the  property  over  care- 
fully—as  a prospective  buyer,  you 
understand. 

In  order  to  do  this  right  you  have 
got  to  clear  your  mind  of  your  pres- 
ent notion  of  what  your  house  is 
like  and  be  able  to  approach  the 
proposition  as  though  you  had  never 
seen  it  before. 

I advise  that  you  take  a trip  to 
the  nearest  live  town  where  you  hear 
of  a successful  well  managed  house. 
Visit  it.  Spend  a day  or  two  looking 
around  and  getting  ideas.  Loaf 
and  let  it  soak  in.  Your  house  back 
home  is  not  going  to  suffer  from 
your  absence  a few  days  and  pres- 
ently it  is  going  to  be  a lot  better  off. 
You  will  during  your  visit  pick  up 
some  notions  and  get  a new  mental 
picture  of  the  moving  picture  busi- 
ness, if  you  go  around  with  your 
eyes  open. 

Then  go  back  home  again. 

Walk  down  the  street  again — on 
the  opposite  side  from  your  house — 
and  look  it  over.  You  are  a stranger, 
now,  an  experienced  film  man  and 
you  are  thinking  about  the  ad- 
visability of  buying  that  house  from 
that  fellow  who  is  yourself. 

Be  critical.  You  don’t  want  to 
give  that  fellow  any  the  best  of  the 
deal,  and  yet  you  want  to  give  him 
an  honest  price.  Just  what  is  the 
house  worth?  Is  it  in  clean  shape? 
Does  the  front  look  good  to  you? 
Has  it  been  painted  and  scrubbed 
up?  What  are  the  outside  evidences 


of  good  management?  Is  the  walk 
swept  clean?  Is  the  lobby  display 
attractive?  Does  it  give  evidence 
of  newness  and  originality?  Would 
you  honestly  say  that  the  fellow  who 
owns  that  house  is  making  the  most 
of  it?  Do  you  see  a chance  to  take 
over  the  house  from  this  fellow  and 
make  it  pay  better?  Of  course  you 
know  what  the  house  has  cost  this 
fellow — who  is  yourself — but  that 
is  not  important.  The  real  question 
up  to  you  as  a prospective  buyer  is 
“What  is  it  worth  to-day?” 

Then,  of  course,  you  will  go  inside 
and  watch  the  show.  You  will  keep 
your  eye  on  the  screen  and  see  if  the 
projection  is  good.  You  will  see  if 
the  screen  is  being  kept  clean  and  in 
good  order.  You  will  note  what  the 
house  discipline  is.  You  will  be 
able  to  tell  if  the  ushers  are  properly 
controlled,  if  they  are  making  friends 
for  the  house  or  are  playing  “smart 
Alec”  and  losing  patrons. 

Pretty  soon  you  will  be  able  to 
tell  what  you  want  to  do  about  this 
house,  whether  you  are  going  to  let 
the  other  fellow — who  is  you — keep 
it  or  whether  you  will  take  it  over 
from  him  and  run  it  with  a new  live 
wire  policy  of  service  and  attention. 

It  is  a safe  bet  that  you  will 
decide  to  take  the  house  over  at  what 
this  other  fellow  has  made  it  really 
worth.  You  see  he  really  has  to  let 
you  have  it  at  that  figure. 

Then  you  will  light  into  it  and 
clean  house.  You  will  fix  up  those 
roof  leak  splotches  on  the  ceiling. 
You  will  get  after  the  lobby  display 
and  make  it  really  represent  your 
pictures.  You  will  put  those  fresh 
and  careless  ushers  in  line.  You  will 
cure  the  girl  at  the  ticket  window 
of  the  chewing  gum  and  crocheting 
habit  and  give  the  front  of  your  house 
an  air  of  clean  cut,  busy  business 
service. 

You  will  dust  off  that  old  screen  and 
give  it  a new  coating  or  else  throw 
it  out  of  the  house  for  a new  one, 
quickly.  Those  rickety  seats  will  be 
fixed  up  and  you  will  take  a pocket 
flash  lamp  and  see  how  well  the 
janitor  is  “getting  into  the  corners.” 


You  will  jack  up  the  operator 
about  his  light  and  projection.  Those 
spare  parts  for  the  projecting  ma- 
chine will  be  ordered  and  the  coop 
put  in  shape  so  the  operator  has  a 
real  chance  to  do  good  work. 

Then  you  will  give  some  very  close 
attention  to  your  program.  The 
fellow  from  whom  you  have  just 
acquired  the  house  probably  was 
overlooking  a lot  of  bets. 

Since  you  are  starting  out  to  put 
that  house  really  on  its  feet,  or  to  at 
least  very  vitally  improve  the  busi- 
ness and  build  it  up,  you  will  as  a 
live  wire  take  a good  look  into  the 
new  $8,000,000  Mutual  program 
which  is  the  warmest  proposition 
that  has  ever  come  up  to  the  ex- 
hibitors of  this  or  any  other  country. 

You  see  it  gives  you  all  those  big 
box  office  features,  right  in  the  pro- 
gram and  at  program  prices  and  en- 
ables you  to  do  important  adver- 
tising for  your  show  without  paying 
murderous  feature  prices  for  a line 
of  padded  stuff  that  gives  you  no- 
thing but  conversational  material. 
These  Mutual  program  features, 
with  all  the  big  Broadway  star  casts 
make  it  a cinch  to  plan  a good  big 
show  for  every  change  of  house  pro- 
gram. 

You  will  take  your  copy  of  Reel 
Life — and  of  course  as  live  ex- 
hibitor you  will  apply  for  Reel 
Life  and  be  put  on  the  mailing  list 
— and  in  its  pages  you  will  find  the 
“dope”  on  the  program  features  and 
Masterpictures.  But,  you  will  not 
be  content  with  just  looking  for  the 
things  featured  in  that  particular 
number  of  the  magazine.  You  will 
run  down  the  release  lists  and  pick 
out  the  reels  you  want,  and  like 
as  not  you  can  pick  out  something 
to  play  up  big  that  all  the  other  fel- 
lows have  overlooked.  The  program 
is  chuck  full  of  that  kind  of  material. 
There  is  so  much  of  it  in  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  in  the  from  32  to  40 
pages  of  Reel  Life  and  the  Mutual 
advertising  to  tell  you  all  about  it 
all  the  time.  That  gives  you  a 
chance  to  get  into  the  program  and 
mine  out  some  real  gold  for  your- 
self. It  don’t  have  to  be  played  up 
and  delivered  to  you  on  a platter 
all  the  time.  You  are  keeping  awake 
now  and  you  will  grab  it  out  where 
you  see  it. 

And  when  you  pick  the  pictures 
that  are  going  on  your  screen  you 
will  see  that  your  advertising,  your 
lobby  display  and  your  publicity 
methods  let  the  people  know  that 
you  have  it.  Do  business. 


The  Gaumont  All-Star  Program 

By  LEON  GAUMONT 

How  the  bright  lights  and  stars  of  Broadway  are  brought 
into  the  Mutual’s  All-Star,  All- Feature  Program  in  the  Rialto 
releases — new  studio  plans,  and  an  announcement  of  policy 


REEL  Life  here  presents  an  article  by  M.  Leon  Gaumont,  head  of  the  company  bearing  his  name,  which  makes  clear 
the  high  aim  which  characterizes  the  releases  which  this  manufacturer  is  making  for  the  Mutual  program.  These 
releases  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  new  $8,000,000  Mutual  program  with  all  its  wealth  of  box  office  attractions. 
M.  Gaumont,  by  the  way,  has  added  to  the  distinction  of  his  name  by  his  patriotism  for  his  native  France.  He  has 
rendered  important  service  to  his  country  in  the  European  war,  at  the  sacrifice  of  important  self-interests. — THE  EDI  TOR. 


THIS  opportunity  to  speak  to  practically  every  exhibitor 
in  America  through  Reel  Life  is  doubly  welcome.  It 
enables  me  to  announce  both  the  definite  production 
policy  the  Gaumont  Company  will  follow  as  a member 
of  the  Mutual  Program,  and  also  to  tell  of  our  plans  to 
so  increase  our  facilities  that  we  can  make  more  releases. 

First  of  all,  the  thousands  of  friends  our  pictures  have 
made  for  us  will  wish  to  know  our  policy.  It  is 
simply  this : Give  exhibitors  something  new  with 
each  release.  Since  exhibitors  are  always 
eager  to  give  their  patrons  films  which  are 
a novelty,  we  shall  feature  a different 
Broadway  star  of  established  reputation 
in  each  Gaumont  release.  Thus  ex- 
hibitors are  always  sure  to  get  from  us 
American  photoplays  with  prominent 
Americans  stars. 

The  Brand  Names 

Now  you  will  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  brand  names  adopted  for  Gau- 
mont productions.  The  Rialto  is  the 
name  familiarly  given  to  that  part  of 
Broadway  devoted  to  theatrical  attrac- 
tions, and  Rialto  Star  Features  are  those  in 
which  players  appear  who  are  capable  enough 
to  have  leading  engagements  on  this  thor- 
oughfare, which  is  the  goal  of  all  actors.  Pho- 
toplays released  as  Rialto  Star  Features  will  all 
be  three-reel  dramas.  They  will  all  be  produced  in  this 
country.  Without  extra  charge  you  will  get  on  the  Mu- 
tual Program  from  Gaumont  studios  pictures  of  people 
you  would  pay  two  dollars  to  see  in  any  of  this  season’s 
theatrical  productions. 

The  same  holds  true  of  our  one-reel  comedy  releases. 
These  bear  a theatrical  name,  Casino,  and  our  policy  of 
a different  star  for  each  comedy  will  certainly  be  welcomed 
by  exhibitors.  Even  the  best  comedy  a screen  favorite  can 
give  in  time  begins  to  pall  on  many  spectators  because  it  is 
not  humanly  possible  to  vary  it  with  each  performance. 
Being  unable  to  get  variety  enough  from  one  comedian, 
the  one-reel  Gaumont  releases  will,  for  the  most  part,  have 
a different  funmaker  in  the  leading  role. 

A glance  at  a list  of  Gaumont  releases,  both  present  and 
to  come,  immediately  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  this  policy  of  giving  always  some  one  new. 
For  instance,  those  temperamental  little  stars,  Sunshine  and 
Tempest,  celebrated  their  return  to  work  together  after 
playing  in  different  companies  for  a season  by  appearing 
in  an  unusually  appealing  Gaumont  release,  Tempest  and 
Sunshine.  Could  any  program-maker  ask  for  anything 
more  diversified  than  this  photodrama  and  the  one  released 
under  the  same  brand,  The  Card  Players,  with  William 


Roselle?  Here  is  a popular  star  about  whose  screen  work 
there  is  nothing  hackneyed.  He  has  toured  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  is  well  known  everywhere.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
present  him  to  exhibitors,  because  his  work  is  as  new  as 
it  is  individual. 

The  next  Rialto  release,  November  3rd,  features  Francine 
Larrimore  in  The  Devil’s  Darling.  It  is  the  same  with 
this  production  as  it  is  with  every  other  in  our 
studio.  First  we  get  a scenario  that  is  sure 
to  have  a universal  heart-appeal.  Then  we 
cast  about  for  the  proper  person  to  play  the 
lead.  Being  one  of  the  first  companies  in 
the  motion  picture  business,  recognized 
as  having  a reputation  that  none  other 
can  surpass,  there  is  no  question  about 
our  ability  to  attract  to  the  Gaumont 
studios  the  best.  Talent  is  chosen  for 
its  particular  fitness  for  a particular  part. 

The  contract  with  Miss  Larrimore  is 
a case  in  point.  She  is  known  as  one 

■ of  the  two  or  three  young  leading  women 

■ best  able  to  interpret  a line  of  parts  in 
W which  the  heroine,  a timid,  trusting  girl, 
* is  placed  in  situations  which  are  par- 
ticularly hazardous  be- 

P^ZofaZ°nt  cause  oi  l nany  tempta- 

Gaumont  Company  tions.  We  chose  MlSS 
Larrimore  because  she 
had,  in  addition  to  this,  a remarkable  skill  with 
comedy.  At  present  she  is  playing  at  the  Fulton 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  “Some  Baby,”  one  of  the  season's 
screaming  successes. 

The  release  of  November  17th  is  a pretty  film  story  called 
The  New  Adam  and  Eve.  For  the  heroine  a inaive  charm 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Miss  Larrimore  has  charm,  but  it 
differs  from  that  style  of  lovely  femininity  which  this  pho- 
toplay requires.  There  is  the  advantage  of  having  a dif- 
ferent star  for  each  production.  Miss  Larrimore  would 
have  played  the  part  acceptably,  but  we  wanted  the  one 
young  woman  who  could  play  it  better  than  any  one  else. 
Little  did  Miss  Grace  Valentine  know  when,  she  appeared 
in  Charles  R.  Taylor’s  good  old  melodrama,  “Yosemite,” 
on  Broadway  a year  ago,  that  her  excellent  work  would 
cause  her  selection  for  the  part  of  a modern  Eve.  It  merely 
goes  to  show  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  of  our  organi- 
zation. Her  ability  was  recognized,  and  when  a story  was 
found  which  only  she  could  interpret,  negotiations  were  im- 
mediately begun  to  secure  her. 

Star  for  Casino  Comedies 

A scrutiny  of  our  list  of  comedies  shows  the  same  care 
is  taken  in  selecting  stars  for  one-reel  productions.  W. 
C.  Fields  is  in  the  Ziegfeld  “Follies,”  the  standard  summer 
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show  of  New  York.  By  this  time  you  have  laughed  at  him 
in  His  Lordship's  Dilemma.  Cissy  Fitzgerald,  a comedienne 
with  a large  following,  is  featured  in  A Corner  in  Cats. 
Then  comes  Fayette  Perry,  who  has  been  ingenue  with  the 
original  “Rolling  Stones”  company  on  Broadway,  in  a 
typical  Gaumont  comedy,  Ethel's  Romeos. 

You  can  see  that  all  these  productions  are  typically 
American.  They  give  you  always  a new  face,  a new  per- 
sonality, a new  method  of  interesting  your  patrons.  I al- 
ways like  to  look  at  our  productions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  exhibitor.  I know  his  troubles ; I try  to  lighten 
them  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  So  it  is  a matter 
of  pride  with  me  that  I can  point  to  these  stars  who  appear 
in  Gaumont  feature  films  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  would  cost  you  $2  to  see  any  one  of  them  in  a theatre, 
yet  as  a Rialto  or  Casino  star  their  work  is  released  on  the 
regular  Mutual  Program  without  extra  charge. 

# 

Plans  for  the  Studios 

And  now  for  my  second  announcement.  Exhibitors  are 
rightly  entitled  to  news  from  a motion  picture  factory,  be- 
cause only  by  knowing  what  is  going  on  can  they  gauge 
the  factory’s  ability  to  keep  up  to  the  higher  and  higher 
standards  which  each  day  are  developing  in  this  mammoth 
industry.  Hence,  it  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  announce  im- 
provements in  the  Gaumont  studios  which  are  as  import- 
ant to  you  and  to  the  Mutual  Program  as  we  know  they 
are  to  us. 

Here  in  Flushing  we  have  had  a plant  which  was  ade- 
quate until  we  determined  to  offer  exhibitors  only  Amer- 
ican stars  in  American  photoplays.  Now  we  have  drawn 
plans  for  a comprehensive  rearrangement  which  will  be 
made  while  the  majority  of  our  companies  are  south  for 
the  winter.  Then  next  summer  we  shall  be  able  to  handle 
more  productions  than  at  present  can  be  accommodated  at 
one  time.  These  changes  are  costing  thousands  of  dollars, 
but  we  feel  we  are  justified  in  spending  the  money  because 
of  the  enthusiastic  reception  we  have  had  from  you  ex- 
hibitors since  we  have  started  on  our  program  of  American 
stars  in  American-made  photoplays. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  rumors  of  our  winter 
studios  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Here  we  have  taken  over  the 
entire  plant  of  the  Dixieland  Theatre.  We  have  an  open 
air  space  of  several  hundred  square  feet  for  studio  work, 
many  large  dressing  rooms,  and  adequate  quarters  for 
scenic  work  and  properties.  There  is  every  facility  in  Jack- 
sonville and  its  environs  for  good  picture  work,  and  you 
may  expect  some  startling  productions  bearing  the  Gau- 
mont name. 

Variety  in  the  Releases 

I urning  to  a different  aspect  of  the  motion  picture  busi- 
ness, let  me  ask  if  you  have  ever  rightly  considered  the 
advantage  you  get  from  a varied  program.  The  reason 
we  are  confining  ourselves  to  one-reel  and  three-reel  pho- 
toplays is  the  same  as  the  reason  we  have  for  providing 
a new  star  with  each  comedy  or  drama — variety.  The 
exhibitor  has  the  opportunity  to  give  his  program  variety 
when  he  has  an  evening  of  Gaumont  pictures.  Our  own 
releases  offer  variety  because  to  the  photo  dramas  and  com- 
edies we  add  the  Mutual  Weekly,  a snappy  pictorial  review 
of  the  world’s  news  up  to  date,  and  a split  reel  of  See 
America  First,  and  that  side-splitting  .cartoon,  Keeping 
Up  With  the  Joneses. 

Now  both  of  these  hold  the  spectator’s  interest  and 
bring  him  again  and  again  to  the  later  releases  of  these 
features.  The  advantage  of  the  Mutual  Weekly  needs  no 
explanation  on  my.  part.  It  is  a well-established  feature, 
and  the  spectator  is  interested  because  in  a few  days  at 


the  most  he  is  seeing  things  which  have  loomed  large  in 
the  world’s  news.  Take,  for  instance,  the  recent  subway 
disaster  here  in  New  York.  That  same  evening  theatres 
which  subscribed  to  the  Mutual  Program  were  seeing  the 
events  of  the  morning  reproduced  on  the  screen. 

See  America  First 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  of  See  America  First 
that  this  reel  is  a winner  from  the  start.  The  beauty  of 
it  is  that  you  can  begin  with  any  number.  No  matter  if 
you  have  not  had  the  service  from  the  start,  there  is  no 
continuing  thread  as  there  would  be  in  a serial  story.  On 
the  same  reel  is  Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses.  This  is  an 
animated  cartoon  that  has  proved  popular  wherever  it  is 
shown.  Try  it  once  and  you  will  keep  it  on  your  program. 

This,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  part  the  Gaumont  com- 
panies will  play  in  the  great  Mutual  Program.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  whole  story  has  not  been  told.  We  are  organizing 
another  company  for  comedy,  but  what  it  plans  to  do, 
what  gap  it  is  designed  to  fill,  I shall  not  take  up  until 
the  details  have  been  so  worked  out  that  the  announcement 
will  be  followed  in  short  order  by  the  releases  of  the  com- 
pany itself.  

Gaumont  Notes 

In  the  cast  of  the  Gaumont  three-reel  Rialto  Star  Feature 
release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program  of  November  7th, 
The  New  Adam  and  Eve,  the  star,  Miss  Grace  Valentine, 
is  being  supported  by  Mathilde  Baring,  Elaine  Evans, 
Frank  Goldsmith,  Charles  W.  Travis,  Lucille  Taft,  Leonard 
Craske,  Charles  Richmond,  William  Cahill  and  James 
Levering.  

In  the  near  future  the  Gaumont  Company,  releasing  the 
Casino  Star  Comedies  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program, 
will  produce  a series  of  extremely  clever  and  original 
burlesques.  These  burlesques,  instead  of  parodying  well- 
known  plays  and  books,  will  be  amusing  and  overdrawn 
take-offs  on  the  serious  dramas  which  the  Gaumont  com- 
pany has  already  released;  Edwin  Middleton,  the  exper- 
ienced director,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Casino  comedies,  and 
he  will  be  responsible  for  the  burlesquing  of  the  dramas. 
There  is  one  story — not  a Gaumont  drama — which  Mr. 
Middleton  wants  to  burlesque.  That  is  the  time  worn  and 
honored  story  of  “Red  Riding  Hood.”  This  will  probably 
be  done  in  the  near  future. 


Francine  Larrimore,  the  newest  addition  to  the  list  of 
Mutual  “Rialto”  stars,  who  is  at  present  working  at  the 
Gaumont  studio  in  The  Devil’s  Darling,  played  last  season 
in  “The  Salamander,”  the  dramatization  of  the  book  by 
Owen  Johnson,  which  has  just  been  made  into  a motion 
picture.  Miss  Larrimore  is  at  present  the  ingenue  lead  in 
“Some  Baby,”  at  the  Fulton  Theatre.  She  will  be  remem- 
bered in  “The  Master  Mind,”  and  “The  Misleading  Lady,” 
and  in  the  A.  H.  Wood  production  of  “Over  Night,”  in 
which  she  made  her  debut  in  1911. 
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The  race  against  weather  conditions  is  now  under  way 
at  the  Gaumont  studio,  Flushing.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pro- 
duction of  The  New  Adam  and  Eve,  for  the  regular  Mutual 
Program,  will  have  been  finished  before  the  mercury  hides 
in  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  Miss  Grace  Valentine 
will  appear  as  the  New  Eve.  Those  who  remember  her 
as  the  heroine  of  the  “Yosemite”  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  last 
winter,  will  have  some  idea  of  her  dress  in  The  New  Adam 
and  Eve.  Miss  Valentine  now  has  her  maid  gathering 
baskets  of  autumn  leaves  in  order  to  repair  her  costumes 
without  unnecessary  delays. 
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New  “Series"  Pictures 
Are  Business  Builders 

“Buck  Parvin”  and  “Keeping  Up  With  the 
Joneses”  Widely  Advertised 

THE  film  which,  once  shown,  builds  up  future  business 
for  the  exhibitor’s  box  office,  is  logically  the  film 
which  the  exhibitor  needs. 

With  this  in  view,  the  “series”  picture  idea  has  been 
applied  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

Two  such  releases  are  to  be  found  on  the  Mutual’s  new 
$8,000,000  program — Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses  and 
Buck  Parvin  in  the  Movies. 

“In  the  booking  and  advertising  of  such  ‘series’  pictures, 
the  exhibitor  gets  a cumulative  effect,”  observed  J.  C. 
Graham,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Mutual. 

“The  money  spent  by  the  exhibitor  to  advertise  each 
of  the  pictures  in  the  series  keeps  on  working  after  the 
particular  picture  mentioned  has  been  shown  to  his  patrons. 
They  are  impelled  to  see  the  next  in  the  series.” 

“If  an  exhibitor  by  boosting  for  Man-Afraid-of-His- 
Wardrobe  draws  a big  house  for  it,  he  has  also  built  up 
a demand  for  Buck’s  Lady  Friend,  the  next  one  of  the  “Buck 
Parvin”  three-reelers.  The  same  fact  applies  to  Keeping 
Up  With  the  Joneses,  made  by  Gaumont. 

“This  gives  the  exhibitor  an  unusual  efficiency  and  ef- 
fective economy  in  his  advertising.  By  economy  in  this 
instance,  I do  not  mean  he  is  to  save  money  bv  spending 
less  to  advertise  the  picture,  but  that  he  can  get  more  in  re- 
turn for  what  he  spends  on  advertising  our  ‘series’  pic- 
tures. This  being  true,  it  is  obvious  he  can  afford  to  spend 
more.” 

Interesting  and  effective  nation-wide  publicity  co-opera- 
tion with  publishers  is  boosting  both  of  these  series  released 
by  the  Mutual. 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses  is  running  as  a cartoon 
comic  in  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
Buck  Parinn  in  the  Movies,  by  Charles  Van  Loan,  is  being 
distributed  nationally  in  book  form  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  publishers. 

Prefacing  the  Van  Loan  book  is  the  announcement  that 
“the  American  Film  Companv  is  producing  each  of  the 
chapters  of  ‘Buck  Parvin  and  the  Movies’  as  a separate 
number  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  elaborate  of 
film  series”  and  that  “the  films  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation.” 

In  return,  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  has  arranged 
that  its  branches  shall  issue  lists  of  the  names  of  theatres 
with  booking  dates  on  which  the  “Buck  Parvin”  series  will 
appear  to  the  Doran  Company,  which  is  arranging  that  the 
book  stores  handling  its  books  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatres 
shall  have  special  window  displays.  Other  forms  of  ex- 
change publicity  and  advertising  will  be  handled  locally  by 
the  theatres  and  book  stores. 

Thus  thousands  of  people  who  learned  to  know  “Buck 
Parvin”  when  the  Van  Loan  stories  were  running  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  thousands  more  who  will  come 
to  know  him  through  the  Doran  Company’s  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  see  the  hero  in  living  action  on  the  screen. 

The  results  of  the  nation-wide  publicity  for  these  series, 
though  yet  young,  has  begun  to  evidence  telling  results. 

“The  ‘Buck  Parvin’  series  is  being  booked  up  straight,” 
comes  the  report  from  most  of  the  Mutual  Exchanges.  “It 
is  going  largely  as  an  entire  series,  theatre  managers  being 
particularly  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  accumulative 
publicity  in  connection  with  it,”  writes  one  exchange  man- 
ager. 


Faked  “Damaged  Goods” 
Ads  Halted  by  Court 

Mutual  Hands  a Jolt  to  the  “State  Feature 
Film,”  by  Securing  Injunction 

THE  success  of  the  film  version  of  Damaged  Goods,  re- 
leased as  a special  feature  by  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration, has  tempted  infringers  and  imitators. 

A concern  doing  business  as  the  State  Feature  Film 
Company,  145  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  released 
a three-reel  picture  entitled  “A  Victim  of  Sin,”  and  ad- 
vertised it  with  one-sheets  which  imitated  the  Mutual’s  ad- 
vertising in  make-up  and  announced  the  picture  as  “A 
Photo  Drama  Based  on  That  Great  Moral  Play,  ‘Damaged 
Goods.’  ” 

After  an  interesting  succession  of  events  the  outfit  wound 
up  in  court  and  the  infringing  posters  were  surrendered 
to  the  Mutual  general  offices  in  New  York.  An  injunction 
has  been  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

A copy  of  the  offending  paper  found  its  way  into  the 
Mutual  offices  one  rainy  afternoon  two  weeks  ago.  Presi- 
dent John  R.  Freuler,  without  delaying  to  summon  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legal  department  or  others,  put  the  poster 
in  his  pocket  and  stalked  off  up  to  Forty-fifth  Street  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter  himself. 

Presenting  himself  as  a prospective  customer,  Mr.  Freu- 
ler was  offered  “A  Victim  of  Sin”  at  a very  low  figure, 
while  its  value  just  at  this  time  when  “The  Mutual  is 
advertising  Damaged  Goods,”  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

At  the  juncture,  Mr.  Freuler  handed  his  business  card  to 
the  person  in  charge  at  the  “State  Feature  Film”  office. 

Whereupon  a wilted  individual  accepted  warnings  and 
made  solemn  promises  “never  to  do  it  again.” 

Upon  the  evidence  gathered  by  President  Freuler,  an 
application  for  an  injunction  was  made  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  American  Film  Company,  Inc.,  plaintiff, 
against  Eva  and  William  Feinberg,  defendants. 

The  lurid  one-sheets,  meanwhile  were  carted  into  the 
Mutual’s  office  and  Mr.  Feinberg  promised  to  be  good. 

On  Saturday  last  (October  9th)  Mr.  Justice  Mitchell  L. 
Erlanger  signed  an  injunction  restraining  the  State  Fea- 
ture Film  Company  from  spreading  advertisements  bearing 
the  name  of  “Damaged  Goods”  over  their  lithos  and  posters. 
The  injunction  was  served  on  William  Feinberg. 

The  Mutual  Film  Corporation  has  been  informed  of 
similar  infringements  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Seattle  and  a 
number  of  other  points,  and  local  legal  representatives 
have  been  instructed  to  institute  the  necessary  court  actions. 

In  connection  with  the  matter,  the  legal  department  of 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  has  issued  an  announcement 
declaring  that  prosecutions  will  be  instituted  against  all 
persons  or  concerns  which  exhibit  or  advertise  any  infringe- 
ment on  Damaged  Goods,  or  bv  any  illegal  expedient  seek 
to.  capitalize  the  advertising  and  unusual  publicity  given  to 
this  production. 

“I  wish  my  two  sons  could  see  it!” 

This  was  the  expression  of  one  mother,  and  the  sentiment 
of  hundreds  of  them,  as  they  passed  out  of  the  Broadway 
Theatre  recently,  at  the  close  of  the  special  showing  of 
Damaged  Goods,  the  play  of  the  wages  of  sin,  released 
October  4th  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation.  This  mother 
was  secure  in  the  feeling  that  her  two  sons  were  above  the 
sort  of  thing  pictured  in  the  motion-picture  drama,  yet  she 
wished  them  to  realize  the  terrible  consequences  which  may 
result  from  even  thoughtless  yielding  to  temptation. 

Damaged  Goods  cannot  help  affecting  everyone  who  sees 
it. 
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Banner  Features  in  the  Mutual  Program 

Synopses  and  News  Paragraphs  on  the  Banner  Features  Released 
in  the  Regular  Mutual  Program 


These  photoplays  extraordinary,  designated  as  Banner  Features,  are  included  in  the  new  $8,000,000 
program  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  and  will  be  supplied  to  the  exhibitors  in  the  regular  Mutual  Program 
without  additional  rental  cost. 

Players  of  exceptional  merit,  including  various  Broadway  stars,  will  be  presented  in  these  Banner  Features, 
which  will  run  two  reels  in  length. 

To  Exhibitors:  With  each  synopsis  is  a newsy  paragraph.  Use  you  scissors  and  send  it  to  your  local  news- 
paper for  press  copy.  If  you  advertise,  the  newspaper  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  the  news  columns. 


A gripping  human  situation  is  presented  in  the  two-reel  Banner 
Feature,  “The  Penalty,”  screened  by  the  Reliance  Company,  for  release 
on  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  October  24,  1915.  In  this  heart- 
stirring drama  of  love  in  the  desert  country  of  the  far  southwest, 
a young  fellow,  thwarted  in  his  first  love,  is  saved  from  debasing 
instincts  of  revenge  by  a great  crisis  which  actuates  him  to  forget 
his  own  bitterness  in’  the  cause  of  the  woman  he  has  loved  and 
lost  and  for  the  sake  of  that  woman’s  husband.  Eugene  Pallette 
plays  the  part  of  the  forgiving  lover.  His  screen  presence  is  con- 
vincing, and  his  virile  charm  never  has  been  stronger.  Lillian  Web- 
ster makes  a beautiful,  and  very  appealing,  heroine.  The  fight  with 
the  Indians  leaves  no  thrill  to  be  desired. 


THE  PENALTY— RELIANCE 

Two  Reels — October  24,  1915 — Featuring  Eugene  Pallette  in  an 
Intensely  Human  Dilemma 

The  Boy Eugene  Pallette 

The  Man R.  J.  Bowles 

The  Girl Lillian  Webster 

The  Boy’s  father A.  Witting 


Phyllis  and  Grant.  Though  wounded,  the  boy  succeeds  in 
saving  all  their  lives.  And  the  thirst  for  revenge  passes  out 
of  his  heart  forever. 

The  Reliance  two-reel  Banner  Feature,  “The  Ever-living  Isles,” 
released  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  October  17th,  is  filled  with 
the  romance  and  adventure  of  early  Seventeenth  Century  days.  Life 
on  the  high  seas,  daring  rovers  of  the  Spanish  main,  Puritan  scenes  in 
the  New  World,  the  court  of  King  James — all  are  featured  in  this 
exciting  drama  of  a Castilian  bucaneer  and  a fair  daughter  of  the 
Pilgrims.  The  presentation  has  a distinct  historical  value,  and  the 
plot  is  crowded  with  thrilling  incidents,  in  which  Eugene  Pallette  as 
“Carlos,”  the  Spaniard,  and  Bessie  Buskirk  in  the  role  of  “Pru- 
dence,” his  sweetheart,  do  some  amazing  work  both  on  land  and  on 
sea.  Witchcraft  lends  to  the  theme  a lurid  fascination. 


Good,  Old-fashioned  Times 


The  boy  and  girl  are  sweethearts.  Riding  along  a moun- 
tain trial  one  day,  they  dismount  to  fix  Phyllis’  saddle,  and 
Ned’s  horse  runs  away.  He  mounts  the  girl's  horse  and 
gives  chase.  Phyllis,  meanwhile,  in  trying  to  reach  some 
flowers  growing  down  over  the  edge  of  the  trail,  slips  and 
falls.  A surveyor,  looking  through  his  instrument,  sees 
the  girl  clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  calling  for  help. 
He  hurries  to  her  rescue.  Phyllis  invites  Grant  Stevens  to 
her  home,  where  her  parents  make  him  warmly  welcome. 
The  boy  is  jealous,  but  he  stifle*  his  feelings.  Phyllis  and 
Grant  grow  to  love  one  another  and  are  married.  A year 
or  two  later,  the  young  wife  receives  word  that  her  mother 
is  dying.  She  and  her  husband  set  out  immediately  across 
the  desert  to  the  mother’s  home.  They  are  overtaken  by 
a sandstorm  and  lose  their  way.  The  boy  has  followed 
his  former  sweetheart  and  her  husband,  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  revenge  which  at  last  have  gotten  the  better  of 
him.  In  the  wilderness  they  are  attacked  by  the  Indians. 
Ned’s  manhood  returns.  He  makes  common  cause  with 


back  the  ship,  rescues  Prudence,  and  tries  to  persuade 
her  to  go  with  him.  But  she  wins  him  over,  and  to- 
gether they  go  back  to  Provincetown.  Carlos  is  cap- 
tured, sentenced,  and  is  about  to  be  hanged,  when  a mes- 
senger from  King  James  brings  a proclamation  stating 


THE  EVER-LIVING  ISLES— RELIANCE 

Two  Reels — October  17,  1915 — The  Romance  of  a Puritan  Maid 
and  a Spanish  Bucaneer 

Carlos Eugene  Pallette 

Prudence Bessie  Buskirk 

Captain  Hatley James  Cosgrove 

Mistress  Hatley Mrs.  Hanforth 

Wesley  Hatley Harold  Goodwin 

Conserve  Bradford Charles  Mack 

Sergeant  Caldwell Harry  Moody 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  in  England,  Carlos, 
a rover  of  the  Spanish  main,  on  a visit  to  Provincetown 
in  the  New  World,  meets  Prudence,  daughter  of  Captain 
Josiah  and  Temperance  Hafley.  He  falls  in  love  with  the 
maiden,  who  is  suffering  from  a strange  malady  which 
Carlos  cures  with  precious  herbs  from  his  own  realm,  the 
Ever-living  Isles.  The  Puritan  selectmen  believe  the 
Spanish  tradesman  to  be  a sorcerer,  and  banish  him. 
Prudence  runs  to  the  edge  of  the  shore,  and  as  her  lover’s 
galleon  sets  sail,  flings  herself  into  the  sea.  Carlos  turns 


The  “ Sorcerer ” is  Threatened  with  Death 
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that  no  magician  or  sorcerer  may  remain  within  the 
colony.  The  Spaniard  seizes  his  opportunity  to  escape. 
He  claims  Prudence  as  his  bride. 

“The  Feud,”  a two-part  Banner  Feature,  produced  by  the 
Reliance  Company  for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program, 
is  a drama  crowded  with  intense  situation's.  Marguerite  Marsh, 
as  “Joan  Sawyer,”  is  beautiful,  and,  in  the  famous  words  of  the 
warriors  on  the  walls  of  Troy,  “worth  fighting  for.”  William  Hinck- 
ley is  admirable  in  the  very  difficult  role  of  “Bill  Cass.”  He  im- 
personates a severely  wounded  man  struggling  back  to  consciousness 
with  wonderful  realism.  “Jim  Janey,”  played  by  Raymond  Wells, 
is  a strong,  if  repulsive,  piece  of  characterization.  The  play  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  its  faithfulness  to  the  wild,  mountaineer  life 
of  the  South. 

THE  FEUD— RELIANCE 

Two  Reels — October  31,  1915 — Starring  Marguerite  Marsh  in  a 
Powerful  Drama  of  Love  in  the  Kentucky  Hills 

Joan  Sawyer Marguerite  Marsh 

Bill  Cass William  Hinckley 

Jim  Janey Raymond  Wells 

Deacon  Masy Porter  Strong 

Mrs.  Sawyer Kate  Toncray 

Joan  Sawyer,  a newcomer  to  Stringtown,  in  the  mountains 
of  northern  Kentucky,  resents  the  love-making  of  Jim 
Janey,  a burly  fellow  and  a heavy  drinker.  Later,  she  meets 
Bill  Cass.  Cass  loses  his  heart  to  Joan  at  first  sight,  and 
she  is  not  long  in  reciprocating  his  feeling.  After  her 
mother's  death,  the  girl  is  confronted  in  her  lonely  cabin  by 
Janey,  who  demands  that  she  marry  him.  She  refuses.  “I 
am  leaving  this  part  of  the  country  forever,”  she  tells  him. 
Janey  accuses  Joan  of  intending  to  go  away  with  Cass, 
which  she  indignantly  denies.  That  night,  at  the  cross- 
roads, Janey  intercepts  Joan’s  departure.  She  is  struggling 
in  his  embrace  when  Cass  comes  to  the  rescue.  He  fells 
Janey  with  a blow — and  the  bully,  slinking  off,  swears  re- 
venge. Cass  persuades  Joan  to  go  with  him  to  his  cottage 
in  the  mountains.  They  are  married,  and  their  life  together 
is  supremely  happy.  Four  years  pass.  One  day,  on  a trip 
to  Stringtown,  Cass  encounters  Janey.  The  latter  threatens 
to  “get”  his  old  rival.  On  his  return,  Cass  is  seen  by  Joan 
cleaning  his  rifle.  She  immediately  realizes  what  this  pre- 
paredness means.  That  night,  crossing  the  corral  in  a blind- 
ing storm  of  wind  and  snow,  a lantern  in  his  hand,  Cass 
becomes  a target  for  his  enemy.  He  is  wounded,  but  man- 
ages to  drag  himself  to  the  house,  while  Janey  is  searching 
outside  for  the  body.  Joan  stanches  the  flow  of  blood  as 
well  as  she  can.  Presently  she  hears  Janey  at  the  door.  In 
desperation  she  thrusts  the  limp  form  of  Cass  into  the  wood 


I The  Promise  Made  at  Her  Mother’s  Grave 


closet,  and  admits  the  other  man.  Janey  demands  to  know 
where  Cass  is.  Joan  pretends  to  know  nothing  about  him. 
Her  visitor  detects  blood  stains  on  the  floor,  and  traces 
them  to  the  wood  closet.  Flinging  open  the  door,  he  sees 
the  crumpled  body  of  the  man  he  had  sworn  to  kill,  and 


cries  fiercely  that  now  Joan  is  his.  Staggering  back  from 
him,  her  hand  falls  on  some  playing  cards  scattered  on  the 
table.  She  challenges  him  to  cut  the  cards  for  his  prize. 
“If  you  win,”  she  cries,  “I  will  go  with  you!”  Meanwhile, 
Cass  has  been  recovering  consciousness.  Presently  he  grasps 
the  meaning  of  the  desperate  game  of  chance  his  wife  is 
playing  with  his  would-be  murderer.  Finding  his  revolver 
gone,  he  manages  to  crawl  on  his  side  over  to  his  rifle. 
Janey,  who  has  lost  for  the  last  time,  springs  at  Joan,  and 
crushes  her  in  his  arms.  Summoning  the  little  strength  he 
has  left,  Cass  raises  the  weapon  and  fires.  Janey  drops 
dead.  Joan,  rushing  over  to  Cass,  takes  him  in  her  arms. 

A strong  drama,  with  the  bitter-sweet  flavor  of  true  romance,  is 
“The  Blot  on  the  Shield,”  a two-reel  production  of  the  American 
studios,  scheduled  for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  Oc- 
tober 18th.  The  scene  is  laid  in  old  Kentucky,  and  family  pride  is 
the  keynote  of  the  action.  Dick  Le  Reno  plays  the  colonel  with 
genuine  distinction.  A fascinating  impersonation  of  the  Southern 
beauty  is  Vivian  Rich’s  portrayal  of  “Sallie  Taliaferro.”  Miss  Rich 
is  a beautiful  brunette,  and  famous  for  her  characterizations  of  fair 
daughters  of  Dixie.  Walter  Spencer,  in  the  role  of  “William  Cope- 
land,” is  essentially  the  type  for  the  part.  He  and  Miss  Rich  do 
admirable  team  work.  The  climax  of  the  play  narrowly  averts  a 
tragedy, 

THE  BLOT  ON  THE  SHIELD— AMERICAN 

Two  Reels — October  18,  1915 — A Strong  Dratna  of  Southern  Pride, 
With  Vivian  Rich  as  a Beautiful  Girl  of  Kentucky 

Colonel  Taliaferro Dick  Le  Reno 

Sallie,  his  daughter Vivian  Rich 

William  Copeland Walter  Spencer 

Colonel  Taliaferro,  on  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  Sallie, 
his  daughter,  presents  the  girl  with  a necklace,  and,  pointing 
to  the  family  shield,  impresses  upon  her  his  desire  that  she 


Copeland  is  Suspected  of  the  Crime 


may  always  uphold  the  family  honor.  William  Copeland, 
a young  man  down  on  his  luck,  finds  employment  on  the 
colonel’s  estate.  Speed  Allen,  who  loves  Sallie,  is  jealous. 
He  has  been  witness  of  a struggle  between  Copeland  and 
a band  of  tramps.  Reporting  the  incident  to  the  colonel,  he 
tries  to  dissuade  him  from  hiring  Copeland,  intimating  that 
the  young  stranger  is  a suspicious  character.  The  tramps 
steal  chickens  from  Allen,  and,  in  the  fight  which  ensues, 
Allen’s  overseer  is  killed.  Copeland  is  suspected  of  the 
murder.  When  the  sheriff  comes  to  arrest  him,  Sallie  hides 
the  young  man  in  her  room.  Trying  to  escape  by  the  win- 
dow, he  is  seen,  and  the  colonel,  fearing  that  his  daughter 
has  been  compromised  and  the  family  name  disgraced,  gives 
Sallie  a revolver  to  kill  herself.  The  tramp  who  shot  the 
overseer,  meanwhile,  has  been  captured,  and  William  is 
exonerated.  Lawyers  from  England  arrive  to  advise  Cope- 
land of  large  estates  abroad  to  which  he  has  fallen  heir.  He 
and  the  colonel  reach  Sadie’s  room  barely  in  time  to  prevent 
her  suicide,  and  the  lovers  are  joyfully  reunited. 
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THE  SCOOP  AT  BELVILLE — T HANHOUSER 

Two  Reels — October  12,  1915 — The  Romance  of  a Girl  Reporter, 
Featuring  Lorraine  Hiding 

Girl  Reporter Lorraine  Huling 

Rival  Reporter Bert  Delaney 

Lineman  (millionaire) ..Harry  Benham 

The  city  editor  called  the  girl  reporter  over  to  his  desk. 
“I  want  you  to  interview  a young  chump  who  recently  in- 
herited ten  millions,”  he  said.  “Judging  from  the  way  he 
has  been  scattering  it  around,  it  will  all  be  gone  in  the 
space  of  a year.  He  is  mighty  good  copy,  and  if  you  get 
the  right  kind  of  a story  I’ll  play  it  up  strong.”  The  girl 
reporter  interviewed  the  young  millionaire,  and  found  that 
the  possession  of  millions  had  been  anything  but  good  for 
him.  The  following  morning  the  young  man  got  the  sur- 
prise of  his  life  when  he  read  in  his  favorite  paper  an  ar- 
ticle criticising  him  in  a semi-humorous  manner,  and  re- 
marking that  while  he  pitied  the  poor,  still  he  himself  could 
not  earn  a dollar  a day  if  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  For  a moment  he  was  angry,  then  “She 

is  right,”  he  said  to  himself.  “But  I shall  prove  to  her 
and  to  the  world  that  I am  capable  of  earning  my  own 
living.”  The  millionaire  called  up  the  reporter  at  her  of- 
fice, and  told  her  his  resolution.  Then  he  disappeared.  A 
year  passed  and  no  word  came  of  the  missing  millionaire. 
Then  the  search  for  an  embezzler  absorbed  the  attention 
of  the  various  newspapers.  The  girl  was  despatched  to  a 
small  town  to  locate  him.  She  arrived  in  the  place  in  com- 
pany with  the  reporter  of  a rival  paper,  but  they  made 
common  cause,  and  went  to  the  jail  where  the  embezzler, 
who*had  just  been  arrested,  had  been  confined.  There  both 
reporters  gained  a confession  from  the  prisoner,  but  the 
rival  reporter  managed  to  slip  away  and  reached  the  tele- 
graph office  before  the  girl.  He  told  her  that  he  intended 
to  keep  the  telegrapher  busy  until  after  the  newspapers 
went  to  press,  so  that  his  paper  should  secure  “the  scoop.” 
A recent  storm  had  destroyed  telephone  communication, 
so  the  girl  hired  an  automobile  and  set  out  at  full  speed  for 
the  neighboring  town  where  she  hoped  to  telegraph  her 
story.  An  accident  to  the  automobile  left  her  stranded  on 
a lonely  road,  the  only  person  in  sight,  besides  herself 
and  the  chauffeur,  being  a telegraph  lineman,  who  was  just 
descending  a pole.  She  rushed  to  him  to  ask  assistance. 
The  lineman  turned,  and  she  recognized  the  missing  mil- 
lionaire. “I  am  making  more  than  a dollar  a day  now,’’ 
he  said.  “So  I guess  you  were  wrong.”  With  his  pocket 


Lorraine  Hiding  Makes  a Charming  “Reporter ess” 


kit,  the  millionaire  lineman  cut  into  the  wire  and  telegraphed 
the  girl’s  story  to  her  newspaper,  while  the  rival  reporter 
fumed  and  fretted,  wondering  why  communication  was  cut 
off.  When  the  final  word  had  been  sent  and  a “scoop” 


assured,  the  millionaire  lineman  turned  to  his  companion. 
“I  said  I would  work  for  a year,”  he  remarked,  “and  my 
time  is  up  tomorrow.  Won’t  you  marry  me  and  help  me 
spend  that  ten  million?”  And  the  girl  reporter  said  “Yes.” 

A drama  for  Audubon  Day  and  for  every  day  in  the  year  is  the 
charming  Thanhouser  production,  “The  Spirit  of  Audubon,”  fea- 
turing little  Helen  Badgley,  foremost  of  child  actresses  on  the 
screen,  and  Leland  Benham,  whose  specialty  is  playing  opposite  Miss 
Helen.  The  play  is  at  once  educational  and  a delightful  story. 
Birds  of  every  climate  are  shown,  building  their  nests,  wooing  their 
mates,  rearing  their  young,  and  migrating  from  land  to  land.  The 
spirit  of  Audubon,  the  great  bird  lover  works  upon  the  heart  of  a 
ruthless  small  boy  until  he  is  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  birds. 
Then  his  little  sweetheart,  with  whom  he  has  bitterly  quarreled,  for- 
gives him,  and  they  both  become  members  of  the  Bird  Protective 
Society. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  AUDUBON— 
THANHOUSER 

Two  Reels — October  19,  1915— -A  Delightful  Drama  of  Bird  Life, 

Featuring  Helen  Badgley  and  Leland  Benham 
. . . . . . . ' * _ . _ . . 


Audubon,  the  great  bird  lover Lawrence  Swinburne 

Daisy Helen  Badgley 

Dicky. Leland  Bonham 


The  Spirit  of  Audubon  Teaches  the  Boy  to  Love,  Instead  of 
Harming,  the  Birds 


Daisy’s  mother  has  told  her  stories  about  the  great  Au- 
dubon, and  taught  her  to  love  the  birds.  Dicky,  Daisy’s 
playmate  next  door,  has  never  heard  of  Audubon.  Like 
almost  any  boy,  he  thinks  that  throwing  sticks  at  the  birds 
and  robbing  their  nests  is  “fun.”  But  one  day  Daisy  and 
Dicky  have  their  first  quarrel.  It  is  all  over  his  stealing 
eggs  from  a robin,  and,  while  he  is  up  in  the  tree,  Daisy 
runs  to  call  her  mother  to  help  her  champion  the  birds 
against  Dicky.  The  little  vandal  goes  off  in  a temper. 
“After  all,”  he  philosophizes,  “girls  are  nothing  but  tattle- 
tales.” That  night  Dicky  has  a dream.  Audubon  appears 
to  him.  The  big,  kind  man  is  greatly  pleased  with  Daisy, 
but  with  Dicky  he  is  very  stern  indeed.  He  takes  the  two 
children  with  him  all  over  the  world,  and  shows  them  birds 
everywhere.  Dicky  sees  how  they  build  their  nests,  how 
they  make  love,  how  they  feed  their  young,  and  how  they 
migrate  from  land  to  land.  He  suddenly  realizes  that  birds, 
like  people,  wish  to  live  and  be  happy.  Next  day  Dicky 
goes  over  to  Daisy’s  to  tell  her  how  sorry  he  is  that  he  tried 
to  steal  the  eggs.  But  the  little  girl  has  gone  with  her 
mother  to  the  Audubon  celebration.  He  follows.  The  two 
children  meet  in  front  of  the  new  monument  to  the  famous 
bird  lover.  Dicky  asks  to  become  a member  of  the  bird 
protection  league  to  which  Daisy  belong.  The  little  girl  is 
too  happy  for  speech.  As  they  stand,  hand  in  hand,  before 
the  monument,  the  spirit  of  Audubon  rises  before  them, 
smiling  benignly. 
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palace,  for  which  thousands  of  farmers  raise  corn  yearly, 
the  picnicing  of  10,000  school  children — members  of  the 
“Globe’s  Bedtime  Stories  Club” — and  prominent  members 
of  the  “Red  Sox”  and  “Phillies”  pennant  winning  baseball 
teams,  are  other  pictured  events. 

The  sending  of  doves  of  peace  from  the  dome  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington,  bearing  messages  to  the  rulers  of  the 
nations,  and  the  visit  of  the  first  Naval  Advisory  Board 
to  the  White  House,  are  of  particular  interest  at  present, 
and  are  included  in  the  Weekly. 

The  thrilling  race  for  the  Astor  Cup,  held  at  the  $3,000,- 
000  auto  speedway  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  at  which  the 
winning  driver  set  an  average  of  102  miles  and  hour,  and 
President  Wilson  and  his  fiancee  are  extraordinary  fea- 
tures of  Mutual  Weekly  No.  41. 

SEE  AMERICA  FIRST— KEEPING  UP  WITH 
THE  JONESES— GAUMONT 

Split  Reel — Released  October  19,  1915 

Tuesday,  October  19th,  will  see  the  release  of  a sight- 
seeing tour  of  the  city  of  Washington,  explained  and  pointed 
out  by  the  Mutual  Traveller,  who  will  conduct  this  split- 
reel  Gaumont  “See  America  First”  scenic,  just  as  she  con- 
ducts all  the  other  sight-seeing  trips  which  are  released 
in  pictures  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program  every  Tuesday. 

The  motion  picture  camera  has  recorded  interesting 
views  of  the  nation’s  capitol,  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving,  the  White  House,  which  include  glimpses  of 
well-known  figures  in  political  and  diplomatic  circles. 

“Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses”  and  their  funny  camel 
will,  as  usual,  occupy  the  second  half  of  the  reel.  This  funny 
serial  animated  cartoon  is  made  by  Harry  Palmer,  the  well- 
known  cartoonist. 


ETHEL’S  ROMEOS— CASINO 

One  Reel — October  17,  1915 — Starring  Fayette  Perry,  Who  Re- 
cently Made  a Hit  on  Broadway  in  “Roiling  Stones’’ 

Ethel Fayette  Perry 

Charlie ...“Bud”  Ross 

Albert Eddie  Boulden 

Frank Herbert  Stanley 

Miss  Stimpson Madge  Orlamond 

Her  brother “Babe”  Hardy 

Charlie,  Albert  and  Frank  get  a squint  at  a telegram 
which  Ethel  drops  in  the  hall  of  the  boarding-house  where 
she  waits  on  table — and,  from  insufficient  data,  leap  to  the 
conclusion  that  Ethel’s  rich  brother  is  about  to  dump  upon 
her  a gold  mine.  In  the  eyes  of  the  three  impecunious 
boarders,  Ethel  suddenly  appears  radiant.!  Each  sets  out 
to  win  her.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  sham  illness  where 
a fortune  is  at  stake,  and  the  three  young  clerks  return 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  laden  down  with  candy, 
flowers  and  silk  stockings.  Most  girls  are  happy  if  they 
get  one  proposal  a year,  but  Ethel  has  three  crowded  into 
a very  busy  morning.  She  is  so  frightened  that  she  says, 
“Yes”  every  time.  The  wealthy  brother  of  Miss  Stimpson, 
the  nice  little  old  lady  upstairs,  who  hasn’t  been  out  of 
her  wheeled  chair  for  years,  arrives.  The  boys,  taking 
him  to  be  Ethel’s  brother,  give  him  a royal  welcome.  When 
each  in  turn  tells  Brother  Jake  that  he  is  going  to  marry 
his  sister,  Jake  is  naturally  surprised.  Out  rush  the 
Romeos  each  in  search  of  a parson.  By  this  time  Ethel  and 
her  friend  and  confidante,  Miss  Stimpson,  are  “on”  to  the 
schemers.  They  take  brother  Jake  into  their  confidence. 
Jake  is  all  ready  for  the  three  ministers  when  they  are 
brought  in.  He  pays  each  one  his  fee,  though  no  cere- 
mony is  performed.  Then  he  starts  the  Romeos  out  of  the 
house  via  the  toe  of  his  capable  boot.  Ethel  has  fainted 
during  the  excitement.  From  the  way  Brother  Jake  re- 
vives her,  anybody  can  see  that  some  day  one  of  the  three 
clerical  gentlemen  will  be  called  back. 

>Jc  5{?  ;fc  ;}C 

DESERTED  AT  THE?  AUTO— BEAUTY 

One  Reel — October  23,  1915 — A Pithy  Play,  Featuring  a Bride  and 

Groom 

Mabel  Brown Carol  Holloway 

Paul  Benson John  Sheehan 

Mrs.  Brown Bessie  Banks 

Fred Dick  Rosson 


Happy?  Well,  Some! 

Paul  Benson  and  Mabel  Brown  are  married.  At  the 
wedding  breakfast  Fred,  Jack  and  Harry  plan  to  abduct 


MUTUAL  WEEKLY  NO.  41— GAUMONT 

One  Reel— October  14,  1915— Latest  of  World’s  Events  in  Mo- 
tion Pictures 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  41  includes  enough  happenings  of 
interest  to  entertain  the  most  varied  tastes.  Pictures  of  the 
devastating  results  of  the  West  Indian  hurricane,  which 
recently  hit  the  Gulf  states,  are  followed  by  the  welcome 
awarded  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  who  knows  how  “to  treat 
convicts  like  human  beings,”  on  his  return  to  Sing  Sing, 
then  by  the  South  Shore  Country  Club  Fair  and  Carnival 
at  Chicago. 

Dr.  Dumba’s  docile  departure,  the  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  corn 


A Castle  Built  Entirely  of  Corn  Cobs.  From  Mutual  Weekly  So.  41 
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the  bridegroom  as  he  is  starting  on  his  honeymoon.  Mabel 
enters  the  waiting  auto,  and  as  Paul  is  about  to  spring  in 
after  her,  he  is  seized  by  the  three  conspirators  and  carried 
off  in  another  car.  Despite  the  protests  of  the  bride,  the 
chauffeur  drives  Mabel  to  the  depot,  while  the  frantic 
young  husband  is  rushed  around  and  around  town  till  his 
auto  breaks  down.  Mabel  goes  home  to  her  mother,  tear- 
fully explaining  that  she  was  deserted  at  the  auto  and  that 
never,  never  again  will  she  consent  to  see  Paul.  Paul  is 
disgusted  by  her  actions.  Each  sends  the  other  a caustic 
note.  They  studiously  avoid  meeting — and  both  are  in- 
tensely miserable.  At  last  bride  and  groom  are  brought 
together  at  a beach  resort.  Mabel’s  obstinacy  melts — and 
she  and  Paul  are  reconciled. 


ifc 


VISITORS  AND  VISITEES— AMERICAN 

One  Reel— October  22,  1915 — A Marital  Comedy,  in  Which  a 
Burglar  Mixes  Husbands  and  Wives 


Ruth  Martin Winifred  Greenwood 

F.  D.  Martin,  her  husband Edward  Coxen 

Bess  Purdy Lizette  Thorne 

G.  L.  Purdy,  her  husband Frank  Thorne 

“Spider”  Barlow George  FiStd 


Bess  Purdy,  wife  of  G.  L.  Purdy,  a young  business  man 
in  Little  City,  sends  a note  to  her  husband,  saying  that  she 
has  decided,  suddenly,  to  visit  Ruth  Martin,  a married 
friend,  in  Big  City.  At  the  same  time  Purdy  sends  a letter 
to  Bess,  telling  her  that  he  is  just  leaving  for  Big  City  on 
business.  Each  goes  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 
Meanwhile,  Ruth  Martin  has  been  seized  with  a desire  to 
see  her  old  friend,  Bess  Purdy.  She  phones  her  husband, 
F.  D.  Martin,  that  she  is  taking  the  next  train  for  Little 
City.  Bess  arrives,  however,  before  Ruth  leaves.  They 
decide  to  stay  and  have  a good  visit  without  notifying 
Martin.  Purdy  calls  on  Martin  at  his  office,  and  as  they 


An  Unexpected  Visitor 

suppose  Mrs.  Martin  is  visiting  Mrs.  Purdy,  they  agree 
to  “make  a night  of  it.”  At  two  in  the  morning  they  re- 
turn to  the  Martin  mansion,  considerably  “lit  up.”  A 
friendly  burglar,  intent  upon  robbing  the  house,  volunteers 
to  put  the  two  gentlemen  to  bed.  In  assisting  them  in- 
doors, “Spider”  Barlow  helps  himself  to  their  watches, 
rings  and  money.  Martin  gets  into  Mrs.  Purdy’s  room  and 
Purdy  into  Mrs.  Martin’s.  The  women  wake.  Bedlam 
breaks  loose.  Then,  recognizing  the  two  intruders,  the 
wives  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 


TAKING  A CHANCE— CUB 


One  Reel — October  15,  1915 — Jerry  and  Hank  Star  in  “Uncle  Tom’s 

Cabin ” 


J erry 

Simon  Lagree 

Marks 

Hank 

Topsy 

Mother 

Eva 

Eliza 

Leading  Lady 

Leader  of  Spiritualists 


George  Ovey 

Jefferson  Osborne 

Louis  Fitzroy 

George  George 

Ray  Lincoln 

Janet  Sully 

Miss  Horner 

Miss  Callanan 

Goldie  Colwell 

Louis  Fitzroy 


Penniless  as  usual,  Jerry  and  Hank  arrive  in  town  just 
as  a troupe  of  players  land  at  the  depot.  Their  manager 
commissions  Jerry  and  Hank  to  distribute  heralds  of 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  Using  the  bills  as  credentials,  the 
impecunious  pals  palm  themselves  off  on  the  gullible 
hotel  proprietor  as  members  of  the  show,  and  get  a square 
meal.  The  theatrical  manager  soon  discovers  their  little 


George  Makes  ’Em  Weep 


scheme.  He  has  them  ejected.  Meanwhile,  at  the  desk 
there  is  confusion.  Little  Eva  and  the  Angel  of  Death 
leave  in  a huff.  Without  them  the  play  cannot  go  on,  so 
the  manager  hires  Jerry  and  Hank  to  play  the  parts.  That 
night  they  take  the  stage  amid  screams  of  laughter.  The 
show  and  the  audience  break  up  in  a riot.  Jerry  and 
Hank  are  pursued  by  the  rest  of  the  company  to  the 
house  of  a spiritualistic  medium.  Entering  just  as  the 
seance  is  at  its  height,  they  are  hailed  as  spirits  of  the 
Invisible  World.  The  illusion  is  spoiled,  however,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  other  actors.  Jerry  and  Hank  are  last  seen 
fleeing  madly  from  the  enemy. 

* * * * * 

ALIAS  JAMES,  CHAUFFEUR— BEAUTY 

One  Reel — October  19,  1915 — A Comedy  Romance,  in  Which  Neva 
Gerber  Stars  in  Masculine  Garb 

Neva  Stewart Neva  Gerber 

Frank  Barton Frank  Borzage 

His  sister Jimsey  Maye 

Frank  Barton,  apparently  a wealthy  bachelor,  recently 
arrived  in  town,  enjoys  the  reputation  among  his  new  neigh- 
bors of  being  a woman  hater.  Neva  Stewart,  intending  to 
put  him  to  the  test,  sends  Barton  an  invitation  to  a dance. 
When  he  declines  with  regret  she  is  bitterly  disappointed. 
Neva  bribes  Barton’s  chauffeur  to  feign  illness  and  let  her 
masquerade  as  his  substitute.  Dressed  in  chauffeur  togs, 
.she  is  instantly  recognized  bv  Barton,  who  conceals  the  fact. 
They  go  for  a drive  in  his  auto.  Determined  to  nip  in 
the  bud  his  pretty  neighbor’s  romantic  interest  in  himself, 
Barton  calls  at  his  sister’s  house.  By  a prearrangement  he 
does  not  let  Neva  know  that  Maude  is  his  sister.  He  kisses 
her,  so  Neva  can  see.  On  the  way  home,  the  fair  chauf- 
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feur,  jealous  but  desperate,  is  moved  to  confess  her  de- 
ception. Barton  stops  her  with  the  declaration  that  he  has 
loved  her  for  months.  He  shows  her  a newspaper  pic- 
ture of  herself  which  he  long  has  treasured,  then,  on  reach- 
ing home,  leads  her  to  a room  where  a child  lies  sleeping. 


The  Girl  Masquerades  as  the  Chauffeur’s  Substitute 

Neva  learns  that  Barton  is  a widower.  His  devotion  to 
his  child  has  made  him  chary  of  love  affairs.  Deeply  moved, 
she  whispers  that  his  chauffeur  would  make  even  a better 
nurse.  And  Barton,  now  fully  convinced,  takes  her  in  his 
arms. 

H:  Jfc  * if: 

THE  STING  OF  IT— AMERICAN 

One  Reel — October  8,  1915 — Love  Clouded  by  the  Shadow  of  a 
Past  Tragedy  at  Last  Is  Cleared 


Mark  Pelton.. Ed  Coxen 

Laura  Pelton,  his  wife.. Lizette  Thorne 

John  Calvert,  her  father Charles  Newton 

Pauline  Calvert,  his  ward Winifred  Greenwood 

Frank  Danby,  a fortune  hunter *...!..  .George  Field 


Mark  Pelton’s  young  wife,  Laura,  is  a kleptomaniac  and 
addicted  to  drugs.  She  writes  her  father,  John  Calvert, 
accusing  her  husband  of  cruelly  wrecking  her  life — then 
she  commits  suicide.  Calvert  keeps  the  letter,  knowing 
that  it  is  the  outpouring  of  a diseased  brain,  for  Pelton 
has  sacrificed  himself  for  Laura.  Pauline,  Calvert’s  niece, 
is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  family  skeleton.  Ten  years 
pass.  Elmer  Danby,  a fortune  hunter,  wishes  to  marry 
Pauline.  Pelton  writes  Calvert  that  he  is  thinking  of  mar- 
rying again,  and  Pauline’s  guardian,  believing  that  this 


to  the  other.  Pauline  at  once  announces  her  engagement 
to  Danby,  giving  up  her  rights  to  the  Calvert  fortune. 
Mark  distrusts  Danby.  He  plans  to  test  his  sincerity 
before  making  Pauline  a wedding  gift  of  half  of  the  es- 
tate. Danby’s  true  colors  are  revealed,  and  Pauline  breaks 
the  engagement.  Mark  pleads  his  love.  She  answers  by 
handing  him  Laura’s  letter.  Mark  tells  Pauline  the  truth 
about  his  dead  wife.  Love  conquers,  and  they  are  married. 

;J:  ijc  jfi  :fc 

JOHN  T.  ROCKS  AND  THE  FLIVVER— 
THANHOUSER 

One  Reel — October  17,  1915 — Clever  Work  by  Mignon  Anderson 
and  George  M.  Mario 

John  T.  Rocks John  Holden 

Girl Mignon  Anderson 

Young  Man George  M-  Mario 

Arthur  Bauer 

The  “Flivver”  automobiles,  referred  to  by  owners  of 
higher-priced  cars  as  the  “motorcycle  on  four  wheels,”  goes 
further  on  a gallon  of  gasoline  than  any  other  car,  climbs 
hills  which  have  defied  the  efforts  of  expensive  cars,  and 
in  every  way  has  proved  itself  to  be  dependable.  It  is 
strictly  “a  poor  man’s  car.”  The  advantage  of  having  the 
endorsement  of  a prominent  and  wealthy  citizen  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  “Flivver”  manufacturers,  but  try 


He  Was  Told  His  Services  Were  No  Longer  Required 

as  they  would,  John  T.  Rocks,  the  richest  man  in  the  world, 
declared  that  he  never  had  ridden  in  an  automobile  and 
never  would.  The  Flivver  Company  had  a rule  providing 
for  the  prompt  discharge  of  any  of  their  employees  who 
married  if  their  salaries  were  under  $1,000  a year.  A 
certain  young  bridegroom  in  the  office  received  only  $800, 
and  so  he  was  told  that  his  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired. He  suggested  that  if  he  was  made  a salesman  for 
the  company  at  a much  larger  salary  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  dispensing  with  his  services.  So  the  head  of 
the  company,  having  a keen  sense  of  humor,  told  the  clerk 
if  he  could  get  John  T.  Rocks  to  ride  in  a “Flivver”  the 
coveted  position  should  be  his.  The  young  wife’s  old  aunt 
lived  in  the  country  not  far  from  the  home  of  Mr.  Rocks, 
so  the  couple  decide  to  spend  their  honeymoon  with  the 
aunt.  John  T.  Rocks  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  out  in 
a single-seated  buckboard  to  a lonely  lake  several  miles 
from  town,  to  fish  in  seclusion.  The  favorite  haunt  of  the 
millionaire  was  discovered  by  the  honeymooners,  who  drove 
out  to  the  lake.  L^nnoticed  by  the  millionaire  fisherman, 
his  horse  was  untied,  and  too  late,  he  saw  horse  and  buck- 
board  galloping  madly  down  the  road.  He  pursued,  until, 
cired  and  footsore,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  automobile. 
Its  driver,  a young  woman,  offered  to  take  him  to  his  home. 
After  considerable  hesitation  he  accepted.  The  million- 
aire found  his  new  acquaintance  very  charming,  and  soon 


A Dramatic  Situation 


will  be  an  ideal  match,  makes  his  will  with  the  happy  con- 
summation in  view.  He  dies  without  learning  that  Pauline 
and  Danby  are  engaged.  Pauline,  in  looking  over  her 
guardian’s  papers,  finds  Laura’s  last  letter.  When  Pelton 
arrives  she  treats  him  coldly.  It  is  discovered  that  Calvert 
has  left  his  estate  jointly  to  Pauline  and  Mark,  provided 
they  marry.  If  either  refuses,  he  or  she  forfeits  his  share 
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was  smiling  and  chatting  with  her,  unaware  that  his 
picture  had  been  “snapped’’  by  a camera  concealed  by 
the  roadside.  The  camera  was  operated  by  the  young  hus- 
band, and  when  the  picture  was  received  by  the  “Flivver” 
Company  they  wrote  him  that  the  salesman’s  position  was 
his.  When  the  millionaire  saw  an  automobile  advertisement 
in  a daily  paper  containing  a picture  of  himself  and  the  girl, 
with  the  caption,  “John  T.  Rocks  Rides  in  a ‘Flivver,’  Why 
Not  You?”  he  realized  that  he  had  been  tricked  and  wrote 
to  the  automobile  people  demanding  the  . young  man’s 
discharge.  The  “Flivver”  people  telegraphed  the  young  hus- 
band that  they  couldn’t  afford  to  refuse  the  demand  of 
the  richest  man  in  the  world.  The  honeymooners  were 
heartbroken.  The  next  day  they  were  amazed  to  receive  a 
call  from  the  millionaire.  “I  had  to  get  even  for  the  trick 
you  played  upon  me,”  he  said  with  a grim  smile,  “and  I 
want  you,  young  man,  for  my  secretary.  For  twenty  years 
I have  been  searching  for  a man  with  your  colossal  nerve.” 
* * * * * 

THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS  UP  TO  DATE- 
NOVELTY 


One  Reel— October  4,  1915— The  Laughable  Escapades  of  a Fat 

Ghost 

The  Count Will  Browning 

The  Countess,  his  daughter....... y..  .Edith  Thornton 

Bony  } The  Corsican  BrotheS-V. { W.^TDon 

The  Corsican  Brothers,  Nap  and  Bony,  both  fall  in  love 
with  the  Count’s  daughter.  .Nap  is  fat  and  Bony  is  thin. 
Naturally,  the  fat  brother  falls  the  harder.  The  Count 
does  not  approve  of  his  daughter’s  suitor,  so  he  sends  the 
soul  of  poor  Nap  to  Elysium.  The  thin  brother  is  left 
alone,  but  the  fat  one’s  spirit  hovers  near  to  guide  and 
protect  him.  The  Count  finds  it  incumbent  upon  himself 
to  continue  his  warfare  on  the  remaining  Corsican.  He 
calls  for  a duel  in  the  woods.  Secretly,  he  instructs  one 
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The  “Duel,”  It’s  a Scream 


of  his  soldiers  to  take  a cannon  behind  the  hill  and  fire  at 
the  brother  while  he  is  duelling  with  the  Count.  Thus 
does  the  cruel  father  mean  to  dispose  a second  time  of  his 
daughter’s  true  love.  The  duel  begins.  It  is  some  duel — 
for  both  the  Count  and  the  Corsican  are  fancy  fencers. 
When,  at  last,  the  cannon  goes  off,  the  ball  strikes  the 
ground  near- the  Corsican.  Bony  hurls  it  back  art  the  man 
who  shot  it  with  such  force  that  the  soldier  drops  dead. 
The  Count  picks  up  a huge  stick.  But  every  time  he  tries 
to  bring  it  down  upon  the  head  of  the  thin  brother,  the  soul 
of  the  fat  one  appears,  seizes  the  club  and  suspends  it  in 
mid-air.  The  bewildered  Count  cannot  account  for  this 
trick.  At  la6t  he  gives  it  up.  The  thin  brother  wins  the 
Count’s  daughter;  while  the  soul  of  the  fat  brother,  having 
saved  Bony  from  destruction,  ascends  .-on  high  amidst  the 
Strains  of  halleluiah  music. 


BUSTED,  BUT  BENEVOLENT— FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — October  18,  1915 — A Humorous  Situation,  Wherein  Two 
Young  Scamps  Get  Left 


Tramp Arthur  Cunningham 

Tramp Claude  Cooper 


When  the  girls  at  the  Hotel  Royal,  Regent-by-the-Sea, 
saw  upon  the  register  the  names,  “Percival  V on  Der  Hyde” 
and  “Alfred  Astorbilt,”  both  of  New  York  City,  they  be- 
lieved that  distinguished  visitors  had  arrived.  Percy  and 
Alfred,  however,  were  employees  in  a New  York  .dry 
goods  store,  but  as  they  had  a joint  bank  roll  of  $30,  they 
were  willing  to  blow  the  bulk  of  it.  Their  complacency 
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The  Girls  Fall  For  the  Pseudo  Millionaires 


vanished  at  the  end  of  the  week  when  they  received  their 
bill.  It  was  a trifle  over  $374.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
and  done  quick.  It  was  Alfred  who  suggested  that  the  pity 
of  their  fellow-guests  might  be  aroused.  Alfred  was  to 
leave  a note  near  the  water’s  edge  conveying  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  been  ruined  in  Wall  Street,  and  unable  to 
pay  his  honest  debts,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  depths  of 
old  ocean.  Percy’s  role  was  to  leap  after  Alfred,  rescue 
him,  and  when  the  sympathizing  guests  came  up  and  Al- 
fred’s bankruptcy  was  revealed,  Percy  was  to  start  the  col- 
lection for  his  benefit  by  open-handedly  passing  over  their 
combined  wealth  of  $29.98.  While  they  discussed  the  details 
of  the  plan  on  the  hotel  grounds  two  tramps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge  listened.  The  idea  of  a collection  appealed 
to  them,  too.  So  they  followed  the  unfortunate  young  men 
to  the  water  front.  Alfred  stood  on  the  end  of  the  dock, 
removed  his  coat,  pinned  his  farewell  message  to  it,  cast 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  leaped  overboard.  This  was  Percy’s 
cue,  and  he  rushed  forward,  intending  to  call  for  help  so  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  near-by  bathers  to  his  heroic  act. 
Before  he  had  time  to  do  this  one  husky  tramp  hurled  him 
overboard  while  the  other  tramp  destroyed  the  farewell 
note.  The  two  tramps  then  cried  loudly.  The  bathers  saw 
the  “millionaires”  struggling  in  the  water,  and  two  men 
in  shabby  clothes,  standing  on  the  pier,  were  seen  to  leap 
overboard  to  their  rescue.  Alfred  and  Percy  were  dragged 
to  shore  insensible.  Spectators  crowded  about  to  congratu- 
late .their  rescuers,  but  the  latter  simply  said,  “We  are  only 
penniless  wayfarers/  It  is  good  that  we  were  able  to  save 
tljese  precious  lives.”  The  guests  took  up  a collection, 
fairly  forcing  it  upon  the  tramps.  Included  in  it  was  the 
$29.98  that  Percy  had  in  his  pocket,  for,  as  the  man  who 
took  it  out  said,  “were  he  conscious  I known  he  would 
gladly  give  more  than  that.”  The  boys  were  led  back  to 
the  hotel,  after  admitting  their  poverty,  and  .forced  to 
work  out  their  bill  as  waiters.  Perhaps  they  ;^re-  there.,yet, 
for  it  takes  a long  time  to  pay  $374  at  a dollar  a'  day'  ifra 
shoni  season.  . ■ . •**  'A 
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Every  Mutual  Studio  Boasts  a Galaxy  of  Delightfully  Beautiful  and  Charming  Young  Stars  with 

Great  Army  of  Followers  Among  the  Fans 


“jy  EAUTIFUL  women,”  said  an  authority  on  the 
ry  motion-picture  industry,  the  other  day,  “have  ‘made’ 
the  pictures.  Their  names  and  faces  have  become 
household  possessions  wherever  enough  people  can  be  gath- 
ered together  to  make  it  worth  while  to  show  a photoplay. 
They  have  been  the  drawing  card  which  has  aided  materially 
in  building  up  the  business  to  its  tremendous  proportions.” 

Since  its  begin- 
ning, the  Mutual 
program  has  had 
its  coterie  of 
lovely  actresses 
whose  charms 
have  drawn  the 
public  after  them 
as  irresistibly  as 
the  “Pied  Piper” 
did  the  children 
of  Hamlin  Town. 

New  ones  are  be- 
ing added  to  its 
fold  every  day. 

It  is  their  irre- 
sistible charm 
which  has  been 
the  large  factor 
in  packing  thea- 
tres, and  lifting 
t h e commercial 
into  a higher 
thing. 

Two  actresses 
stand  out  strongly 
in  the  annals  of 
Mutual  history — 
beautiful  young 
women  who  are 
still  with  the 
company.  They 
are  brown-eyed, 
winsome  little 
Vivian  Rich  and 
Winifred  Green- 
wood, the  sympa- 
thetic and  gra- 
cious portrayer  of 
screen  roles.  Both 
are  members  of 
the  American 
Film  Company, 

Inc.,  and  were  successful  actresses  on  the  legitimate  stage 
before  entering  the  pictures.  They  are  fearless,  and  have 
held  their  places  as  darlings  of  the  screen  by  their  ready 
response  and  quick  understanding  of  the  humanness  of  the 
parts  which  they  have  been  given  to  play. 

There  are  other  beautiful  women,  out  in  the  Land  of 
Sunshine,  on  the  western  coast,  who  are  spending  their  days 
as  dearly  loved  factors  in  the  great  dramatic  field  which 
lives  in  shadows  and  is  gone. 

Neva  Gerber,  sunny-haired,  golden-eyed,  expresses  the 
finesse  of  breeding  in  her  every  action.  The  blood  of  Puri- 
tanical ancestors,  and  of  the  stuff  which  makes  leaders  of 
men,  flows  in  her  veins,  and  again  lives  in  the  quiet  dignity 


and  gentle  reserve  of  her  acting  in  American  “Beauty” 
releases. 

May  Allison,  the  aristocratic  little  thoroughbred,  is  a 
picture  in  herself.  Her  soft  eyes,  her  kindly  mouth,  her 
smile,  are  loveliness  complete.  In  the  “American”  dramas 
in  which  she  stars  opposite  Harold  Lockwood,  her  quiet 
refinement  and  exquisite  beauty  are  almost  haunting  in  their 

charm.  She  has 
come  rather  re- 
cently to  the  Mu- 
tual. Her  debut 
was  in  the  Mas- 
terpicture,  The 
Secretary  of 
Frivolous  Affairs, 
and  the  promise 
of  entirely  en- 
chanting work 
given  in  that  pic- 
ture has  been 
more  than  ful- 
filled in  every 
succeeding 
appearance. 

Anna  Little,  the 
frank  little  actress 
from  the  West, 
“the  darling  of 
the  plains,”  as  she 
is  known,  is  the 
Mustang  Com- 
pany’s favorite. 
In  the  series  of 
Buck  Parvin  and 
the  Movies,  she  is 
having  an  extra- 
ordinary chance. 
Margaret  Gibson, 
of  the  Horsley 
contingent,  is  a 
dark-haired  girl 
with  serious, 
searching  eyes. 
It  is  her  sympa- 
thetic interpreta- 
tion of  the  un- 
happiness of  life 
. which  has  placed 
her  as  an  actress 
of  unusual  abil- 
ity. Beatrice  Van,  the  leading  lady  of  Beauty  Company  No. 
2,  is  another  whose  attractiveness  must  not  be  passed  by. 

Florence  La  Badie  is  the  star  of  the  Thanhouser  Com- 
pany, and  is  continually  demonstrating  her  increasing  ability 
by  appearing  l'n  bigger  roles.  Mignon  Anderson,  petite, 
clear-eyed,  is  another  Thanhouser  favorite. 

Newer  and  only  temporary  visitors  to  the  Mutual  pro- 
gram are  Edith  Thornton,  the  pretty  ingenue  whose  boyish- 
ness has  made  her  a great  asset  to  Novelty  comedies;  Fran- 
cine  Larrimore,  the  irresistible  star  of  The  Devil’s  Darling, 
the  Gaumont  Rialto  Star  Feature  release  in  the  regular 
Mutual  program,  November  3rd,  and  Fayette  Perry,  who 
appears  in  the  Casino  comedy,  Ethel’s  Romeos. 


Top  Row,  Left  to  Right — May  Allison  (American)  ; Edith  Thornton  (Novelty) ; Margaret 
Gibson  (Horsley) ; Neva  Gerber  (Beauty). 

Second  Row,  Left  to  Right — Florence  La  Badie  (Thanhouser) ; Vivian  Rich  (American) ; 
Fayette  Perry  (Garumont);  Mignon  Anderson  (Thanhouser). 

Bottom  Row,  Left  to  Right — Winifred  Greenwood  (American) ; Beatrice  Van  (Beauty); 
Francine  Larrimore  (Gaumont) ; Anna  Little  (Mustang). 
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Naming  the  Theatre 

The  name  of  your  theatre  is  something  to 
be  given  serious -consideration.  It  ought  to 
be  given  an  original,  sound,  well-wearing 
name,  easy  to  say  and  worth  saying. 

Probably  most  of  the  motion-picture  thea- 
tres are  carelessly  named,  and  a lot  of  them 
Struggle  along  with  titles  as  terrible  as  those 
which  raise  the  smile  on  Pullman  cars. 

System  gives  a thought  valuable  to  exhi- 
bitors with  the  name  problem,  in  an  article 
on  bank  advertising  in  which  it  is  related : 
“In  Allegan,  a small  Michigan  city,  a bank 
which  has  keen  competition  to  meet  has 
successfully  adopted  ‘The  Bank  with  the 
Stone  Front’  as  its  descriptive  slogan.  In  a 
a little  more  than  two  years  it  has  become 
known  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other  as  ‘The  Bank  with  the  Stone  Front,’ 
and  even  receives  many  letters  so  addressed. 
In  another  Michigan  city — Muskegon — the 
banks  (with  one  exception)  are  all  on  one 
side  of  the  principal  business  street.  The 
bank  that  forms  the  exception  has  very 
profitably  advertised  itself  as  ‘The  Bank 
Across  the  Street.’  ” 

* * * * * 


Uncle  Bill  “Cured” 


Charles  LeRoy  Edson,  “the  man  from  Ar- 
kansas on  Broadway,”  pulls  this  one: 

“Uncle  Bill  Stevens,  one  of  the  most  dur- 
able of  all  our  Ozark  pioneers  down  in 
Searcy  County,  was  advised  by  the  country 
practitioner  that  unless  he  laid  off  the  lemon 
extract  and  moonshine  liquor,  he  would  go 
blind. 

“‘What’s  the  difference?’  allowed  Uncle 
Bill ; ‘I’ve  seed  about  everything  there  is  to 
see  by  this  time,  and  I’m  plumb  tired  of 
lookin’.  Gimme  likker  or  gimme  death.’ 

“Then  along  came  a traveling  picture  show 
at  the  lumbering  camp  of  Leslie,  and  Uncle 
Bill  attended.  He  was  fascinated  by  a film 
depicting  the  toils  of  a young  woman  eating 
spaghetti. 

“‘What’s  spaghetti?’  says  he.  ‘And  what 
kind  of  a bush  do  you  reckon  it  grows  on? 

“ ‘I’m  shore  off’en  likker  till  I live  to  see 
it.’  ” 


“What  does  the  free  lance  amateur  scen- 
ario writer  need  most?”  Edwin  Thanhouser 
was  asked  the  other  day.  His  answer  was 
brief. 

“Suppression.” 

***** 

The  “Regeler”  Show 

Some  observant  writer,  whom  we  don’t  re- 
member, has  recounted  the  experience  of 
interviewing  a small  boy  who,  though  long 
familiar  with  the  motion  picture,  had  just 
seen  for  the  first  time  a production  of  the 
speaking  stage. 

“It  was  pretty  fair,”  observed  the  youthful 
critic.  “The  actors  talked  right  in  the  show. 
But  of  course  it  wasn’t  a regeler  show.” 
Which  indicates  where  the  motion  picture 
stands  with  the  rising  generation. 

* * * * * 

Some  Valued  Words 

The  Buck  Parvin  in  the  Movies  series, 
now  releasing  on  the  Mutual  Program,  is 
receiving  qiany  appreciative  attentions  and 
words  of  praise.  The  New  York  Dramatic 
Mirror,  reviewing  Man  Afraid  of  His  Ward- 
robe, first  of  the  series,  says,  with  enjoyable 
sincerity : 

“Forming  a cleancut,  delightful  comedy, 
the  first  of  the  Buck  Parvin  stories  to  be 
produced  in  pictures  is  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able in  every  way,  shape  and  manner. 

It  is  well  produced,  excellently  photo- 
graphed, and  exceedingly  well  acted.  It 
has  taken  moving-picture  manufacturers 
a long  while  to  realize  that  there  is  more 
good,  cleancut  comedy'  going  to  waste 
right  in  their  own  studios  than  was  ever 
imagined  in  the  absurd  slapstick  that 
has  held  the  screen  for  so  long.  And 
the  strange  part  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
took  an  outsider  to  discover  it,  and  even 
after  it  was  discovered  it  took  a manu- 
facturer a long  while  to  realize  the  fun- 
making  possibilities  of  the  Charles  E. 
Van  Loan  Buck  Parvin  moving-picture 
stories.  They  in  themselves  are  exceed- 
ingly funny,  and  now  that  they  are  being 
put  into  pictures,  they  are  funnier  still. 

Arthur  Acord  in  the  leading  role  of 
Buck  Parvin  is  only  called  upon  to  do 
that  which  he  has  been  doing  since  he 
went  into  moving  pictures — act  the  part 
of  a good  cowboy  in  a lifelike,  realistic 
manner,  and  in  this  offering  he  does  not 
diverge  from  the  well-beaten  oath.  Anna 
Little  in  the  leading  feminine  role  is 
pleasing  at  all  times,  and  E.  Forrest 
Taylor  as  A Lester  Hale  handles  a 
most  difficult  part  in  an  able  and  con- 
vincing manner.  These  stories  are  so 
adaptable  to  moving-picture  production 
that  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
director  failed  in  any  of  the  main  essen- 
tials in  their  production.  To  know  that 
he  has  not,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look 
at  the  picture.  It  is  ably  staged  with 
the  settings  well  chosen  and  the  stage 
business  well  devised  and  worked  out. 
The  photography  throughout  was  most 
excellent.” 

This  series  of  releases  presents  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  the  exhibitor — we  shout  it 
again : “A  real  feature — on  the  regular  pro- 
gram— the  $8,000000  program — at  no  increase 
in  rental  charges.” 

* * * * * 

A film  escaped  the  home  office  censoring 
committee,  and  was  released  before  the  ex- 


ecutive staff  was  aware  of  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  and  quality  of  the  film.  It  has  been 
“killed”  and  withdrawn  from  exchanges  with 
all  the  promptness  that  the  telegraphic  service 
will  permit. 

The  Mutual  Film  Corporation  is  committed 
to  a policy  of  protecting  the  high  quality  of 
its  program  and  adherence  to  the  announced 
schedules  of  features  regardless  of  cost.  No 
unworthy  film  can  have  a place  on  the  Mutual 
program,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  devo- 
tion with  which  the  Mutual  staff  adheres  to 
this  policy. 

Every  Mutual  release  must  be  a good  pic- 
ture, a wonderful  picture  if  possible — but 
never  a poor  picture. 

* * * * * 

Saved  by  a Laugh 

An  uncensored  press  dispatch  from  London 
relates  that  Robert  Beck,  formerly  a Chicago 
motorcycle  copper,  and  more  recently  a dis- 
patch bearer  for  British  troops  in  Flanders, 
lost  his  power  of  speech  through  a bullet 
wound,  then,  when  resigned  to  a mute  life, 
suddenly  recovered  his  voice  and  vocabulary 
when  a comic  film  at  a Liverpool  theatre 
awoke  his  laughter. 

How  stupid  of  the  correspondent  not  to 
say  whether  it  was  a Beauty,  Falstaff,  Cub, 
or  Casino ! 

***** 

An  exhibitor  writes  us  to  remark:  “I 

f Wt 

don’t  believe  you  folks  realize  what  great 
stuff  those  Masterpictures  are.”  Maybe  we 
don’t,  but  really  we  think  pretty  well  of  them 
and  occasionally  admit  it — see  advertising 
pages  for  verification. 

One  of  our  big  exhibitors  left  “See  Amer- 
ica First”  off  his  program  last  week,  and 
promptly  got  “called”  for  it  by  his  patrons. 
Which  is  one  more  argument  for  accepting 
the  judgment  of  the  expert  authority  which 
shapes  the  Mutual  programs. 

***** 

Excellent  Taste 

E.  R.  Anderson,  managing  director  of  the 
Minusa  Cine  Products  Company,  has  penned 
a cheerful  note  to  Reel  Life,  remarking: 

“The  cover  on  Reel  Life  is  certainly 
attractive,  and  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
weeks  they  have  been  regular  ‘Hum- 
dingers.’ The  entire  magazine  is  spruced 
up,  so  to  speak,  and  has  been  improved 
one  hundred  per  cent,  all  the  way 
around.” 

There  are  two  things  about  Mr.  Anderson 
we  appreciate  very  highly — first,  his  good  opin- 
ion of  Reel  Life,  and  second  his  consistent 
and  persistent  use  of  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  publication  to  tell  the  exhibitors  about 
the  Minusa  Cine  Company  wares.  The  man 
is  right. 

From  Robert  Grau’s  series  on  motion- 
picture  history  in  Picture  Play  Weekly,  we 
glean  the  fact  that  Roy  L.  McCardell,  author 
of  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  serial,  was  the 
first  writer  of  scenarios.  Mr.  McCardell’s 
first  scripts  were  written  for  the  American 
Mutoscope  Company,  in  1899.  The  Muto- 
scope  was  a slot-machine  picture  device. 
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“His  Wife” — A Mutual  Masterpicture 

Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation 

A;  Stirring  Drama  of  the  Heart  in  Five  Parts,  from  Charlotte  Braeme’s  Celebrated  Novel. 
Featuring  Geraldine  O’Brien.  Released  October  21st 


w1 


But  the  next  in- 


TLL  you  marry  me, 

Edith?” 

John  Dennys  gazed 
intently  into  the  face  of  the 
beautiful  girl  whom  he  had 
loved  since  childhood.  As 
boys,  he  and  Harry  Dennys 
had  been  rivals  for  Edith 
Danver’s  favor.  But  now  the  younger  brother  had  ab- 
dicated his  claim,  apparently,  by  fleeing  to  Australia.  Harry 
always  was  a wild  one — though  John,  suddenly  returned 
from  four  years  in  the  service  in  India  to  settle  his  late 
father’s  estate,  had  known  little  of  his  brother’s  way  of  life 
since  they  had  parted  in  England. 

Edith  drew  back,  strangely  confused, 
stant  she  recovered  her  usual  mis- 
chievous self-composure. 

“I’ve  always  liked  you,  John,”  she 
said,  softly.  “But’’ — her  brown  eyes 
came  up  to  his,  brimming  with  laughter 
— “I — I — can’t  be — you r 
wife.” 

Early  next  day,  Dennys 
took  the  train  into  Devon. 

He  was  determined  to 
bury  himself  indefinitely 
in  a certain  tiny  fishing 
village.  The  life  there 
was  simple,  rugged,  re- 
freshing— yet,  the  hamlet 
held  its  sorrowful  his- 
tories. Nora  Hughes  ap- 
pealed to  John’s  sense  of 
pity  from  the  moment  he 
first  set  eyes  upon  her, 
scrambling  over  the 
rocks,  her  basket  of  fish 
on  her  back.  Suddenly, 
spying  the  stranger,  she  stood  still,  her  wide  blue  eyes 
startled  and  fixed.  Dennys  sprang  up,  helped  her  to  the 
top  of  the  flat  rock,  and  made  her  sit  beside  him.  The  sea 
breeze,  laden  with  spray,  cooled  their  cheeks.  Nora’s  blue- 
black  hair  sparkled  with  tiny,  glittering  drops.  She  an- 
swered all  Dennys’  eager,  kindly  questions  with  confiding 
seriousness,  unfolding  the  story  of  her  lonely,  drudging 
life.  After  that  they  met  every  day  by  the  sea.  Her 
worship  of  him  grew,  and,  more  and  more,  he  came  to  think 
of  her  as  the  one  whom  it  had  been  given  him  to  love 
and  protect.  At  the  month’s  end  their  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  the  little  church  at  Kelpsea. 

John  took  his  peasant  bride  home  to  Dennys’  Hall.  He 
placed  her  under  the  tutelage  of  Edith,  who  came  to  be  con- 
stantly at  the  house.  Often  Nora  would  surprise  her  hus- 
band and  his  charming  neighbor  in  intimate  tete-a-tetes — 
and  unseen  by  them,  would  steal  away  to  cry  her  heart  out. 
Some  secret,  which  he  shared  with  the  other  woman,  John 
was  keeping  from  her.  She  could  not  guess  that  that  se- 
cret was  Edith’s,  and  not  his,  to  betray.  If  Nora  might 
even  have  divined  her  suspected  rival’s  misery,  she  scarcely 
would  have  begrudged  her  opening  her  heart  to  her  old 
friend.  Edith,  six  months  before,  had  secretly  married  the 
scapegrace,  Harry. 


Nora 

John  Dennys,  her  husband 

H.  E.  Herbert 

Edith  Danvers 

Aunt  Nancy 

Harry,  John’s  brother 

After  Many  Days’  Wandering , the  Sisters  of  St.  Agatha  Found  Nora 


On  the  night  of  Harry’s 
return,  unannounced,  Nora 
was  the  sole  witness  of  his 
and  Edith’s  reunion  in  the 
garden.  By  the  dim  light  of 
evening,  the  wife  believed 
that  it  was  her  own  husband. 

That  night,  at  dinner,  as 
Dennys  raised  his  wine  glass  to  his  lips,  Nora  bounded 
from  her  place  and,  rushing  to  his  side,  struck  the  goblet 
from  his  hand.  Then  she  fell  at  his  feet  in  a paroxysm  of 
weeping.  It  was  the  first  intimation  John  had  had  of  her 
nervous,  distraught  condition.  He  laid  it  to  the  unnatural- 
ness of  her  new  life,  and  vowed  to  himself  that  he  would 
be  even  more  tender,  more  considerate  of  her.  But  Nora, 

haunted  by  the  terrible  mem- 
ory of  how  she  had  put  the 
poison  in  her  husband’s  wine — 
though  she  had  herself  averted 
the  tragedy — fled  the  house. 
All  night  she  wandered  de- 
lirious. Next  morning,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  Dennys 
found  her  cloak  and  Jim, 
her  dog,  guarding  it. 
Seven  years  later,  at  the 
small  railroad  station  on 
Dennys’  Downs,  a lay  sister 
of  St.  Agatha’s  convent  was 
gazing  intently  upon  the  hap- 
py face  of  Edith  Dennys.  Two 
children  clung  to  Edith’s 
hand^.  The  little  lay  sis- 
ter, slipping  away  from 
her  companion,  stole  out 
of  the  station.  Long  she 
wandered  aimlessly. 
Then  she  found  herself 
in  the  parish  churchyard.  It  was  very  still ; the  deep  peace 
of  an  English  summer  afternoon  brooded  over  the  silent 
resting-places  of  the  dead.  Sweet  briar  roses  twined  among 
the  grey,  weather-stained  stones,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowering  hedges.  From  far  below, 
in  a field  of  ripening  clover,  came  a distant,  drowsy  hum- 
ming of  bees. 

Like  an  azure  tent,  the  cloudless  sky  hemmed  in  that 
little  world  of  low  horizons.  The  sight  of  a man,  kneeling 
on  a grave,  at  last  roused  the  sister.  She  went  over  and 
touched  his  arm. 

Their  eyes  met.  John  Dennys  staggered  to  his  feet. 
The  woman’s  gaze  fell  on1  the  stone  before  them — and  she 
read  there  her  own  name. 

“It’s  not  a spirit! — it’s  me,  Nora!”  she  cried.  And  then 
she  was  pouring  out  to  him  the  whole  tragic  story  of  her 
marriage,  how  the  sisters  of  St.  Agatha  had  found  her, 
after  many  days,  wandering  demented,  and  how  she  had 
tried  to  forget  her  sorrow  in  the  convent.  And  to-day — 
she  had  seen  Edith . 

“Edith  is — my  brother’s  wife,”  whispered  Dennys. 

For  an  instant  she  stared  at  him,  like  one  turned  to 
marble.  Then,  with  a wild  cry,  she  flung  herself  into  his 
arms. 
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“The  Card  Players” — Program  Feature 


Produced  at  the  Gaumont  Studios 

Depicting  the  Results  of  a Youth’s  Love  for  Gambling,  Inherited  from  His  Parents. 

in  Three  Parts,  in  the  Regular  Mutual  Program,  October  20th 


Released, 


Mrs.  freemont 

heard  t h e library 
door  close  with  a 
bang.  Feet  shuffled  down 
the  hall — then  the  door 
opened  again  as  violently  as 
it  had  closed.  Her  husband’s 
angry  voice  called  out,  “Remember  what  I said.  I meant 
it ! I’ll  not  pay  a single,  solitary  cent  on  gambling  bills 
for  either  you  or  your  mother.  Tou’re  two  of  a kind.  If 
you  get  into  trouble  don’t  come  around  expecting  me  to 
get  you  out ! I’m  done.” 

The  door  banged  again.  The  shuffling  feet  climbed  the 
stairs  and  entered  a room  down  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Freemont  followed  her  son  upstairs,  but  she  turned 
in  at  her  own  door.  Her  face  was  white  and  drawn.  She 
knew  that  her  husband  meant  the  words  she  had  heard 
him  utter  to  Carl.  She 
knew  that  she  had  tried 
him  to  the  very  end  of  his 
endurance  by  her  fiendish 
passion  for  bridge.  She 
realized  her  own  culpa- 
bility. But  the  fact  that 
she  had  an  enormous  debt 
staring  her  in  the  face 
warped  her  maternal  in- 
stincts and  made  her  fear 
less  for  the  safety  of  her 
son’s  soul  than  for  the  dis- 
grace which  might  attend 
non-payment  of  her  bills. 

She  started  down  the 
hall.  As  she  passed  her 
husband’s  room  she 
stopped  abruptly.  She  lis- 
tened, then  entered  her 
husband’s  room  and  stole 
noiselessly  to  the  closet 

where  his  clothes  were  hung.  She  rummaged  around  until 
she  came  across,  as  she  had  known  she  would,  a roil  of  bills. 

“He’ll  think  the  servants  took  it,”  she  calmed  herself  into 
believing,  and  put  the  bills  in  her  bag. 

When  John  Freemont  found  that  he  had  been  robbed, 
he  immediately  suspected  Carl.  The  lad,  however,  realized 
that  his  mother  was  guilty  of  what  even  he  himself  would 
not  do.  He  let  the  blame  rest  on  his  shoulders,  to  shield 
her,  and  was  forced  to  leave  his  parental  roof. 

With  all  his  weaknesses  and  many  faults,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  them,  Carl  loved  Nita.  She  had  understood  his 
overwhelming  fight  against  the  instincts  which  heredity 
and  environment  had  first  endowed  and  then  fostered  in 
him.  She  knew  his  father,  with  his  own  passion  for  poker. 
She  knew  his  mother,  with  her  craving  for  cards.  And  she 
had  compassion  on  Carl’s  vice,  and  tried  to  help  him.  He 
insisted  on  going  out  of  her  life,  when  he  was  sent  from 
his  home,  disgraced.  But  the  girl  did  not  believe  he  was 
guilty.  She  promised  to  love  him  until  he  should  redeem 
his  soul. 

Zimar,  Carl’s  classmate  and  friend,  was  leaving  for  In- 
dia. He  begged  Carl  to  go  with  him,  thinking  that  life  in 


Carl  Freemont 

Nita  (Carl’s  fiancee) 

John  Freemont  (Carl's  father) 

Mrs.  Freemont  (Carl’s  mother) 

Zimar 

the  open  would  make  a man 
of  him.  But  Carl  would  not 
go.  He  lost  all  interest  in 
life.  Gambling  became  his 
mania,  and  he  sank  lower 
and  lower  in  the  mire  of 
degradation,  until  even  Nita 
would  not  have  recognized  him,  had  she  met  his  tattered 
and  emaciated  figure  on  the  streets. 

At  length,  Zimar  returned  from  India,  possessed  of  many 
of  the  weird  powers  of  hypnotism  and  crystal  gazing, 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  native  scholars.  His  fond- 
ness for  Nita  was  only  increased  the  more  by  her  sad  love- 
liness and  her  quiet  determination 
to  keep  her  love  for  Carl.  Zimar 
asked  her  to  become  his  bride,  but 
she  refused.  Realizing 
that  he  himself  could  never 
make  her  care  for  him,  but 
that  he  might  be  the  in- 
strument of  causing  her 
greater  happiness  in  bring- 
ing his  new  found  hypnotic 
influences  on  curing  Carl , 
Zimar  located  the  degraded 
broker's  son  by  aid  of  his 
crystal.  Together,  Zimar  and 
Nita  found  Carl,  and  took 
him,  stunned  by  the  hypno- 
tist’s power,  back  to  his  own 
home. 

As  the  trio  entered  the  li- 
brary of  John  Freemont,  Mrs. 
Freemont  was  asking  her 
husband  for  more  money. 
The  two  turned,  startled, 
as  they  heard  footsteps. 
At  first  they  were  too 
dumbfounded  for  speech. 
Then  as  the  broker  realized  that  the  broken,  dispirited,  dis- 
sipated semblance  of  manhood  was  his  son,  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  money,  at  one  time,  for  education  and  clothes,  and 
who  had  shown  his  gratitude  by  first  learning  to  gamble, 
then  to  steal,  he  broke  out  in  a storm  of  abuse. 

“Get  out  of  this  house,”  he  roared.  “I  said  for  you 
never  to  enter  this  door  again.  Get  out,  get !” 

“No!  No!  He  shall  not  go.”  Nita  spoke  up  calmly. 

“You,  Mr.  Freemont,  you,  Mrs.  Fremont,  are  guilty  of 
this.  You  are  card  mad,  both  of  you.  You  taught  him 
how  to  love  them,  and  then  when  they  proved  too  much 
for  him,  you  turned  him  out ! God  knows  that  you  are 
more  to  blame  than  he.” 

Before  the  girl’s  accusation  the  man  and  woman  bowed 
their  heads.  Silently,  they  recognized  the  justice  of  her 
words,  and  the  weight  of  their  own  guilt. 

In  the  hours  that  followed,  the  art  of  Zimar  worked  un- 
tiringly. When  he  had  finished,  the  mind  of  Carl  Freemont 
had  passed  through  a gambler’s  hell.  Zimar,  his  friend, 
had  shown  him,  through  the  means  of  mental  suggestion, 
to  what  horror  his  life  would  lead  him,  and  had  ended 
forever  Carl's  craving  for  the  gaming  table. 
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"The  Diamond  from  the  Sky” 

By  ROY  L.  McCARDELL 

“A  HOUSE  OF  CARDS” 

The  Story  of  Chapter  Twenty- five  of  the  Flying  “A” 
Picturized  Romantic  Novel 


THE  miracle  of  dawn 
crimsoned  all  the  east ; 
the  last  boisterous 
revelers  were  departing 
from  the  fete  of  the  mad 
millionaire.  In  the  small  re- 
ception-room upstairs  the 
unhappy  wretch,  once  called 
the  golden  man,  sobbed  on 
his  arms  like  the  drug  weak- 
ling he  was.  Vivian,  vixen-like  in  her  anger  and  greed, 
shook  Arthur  by  the  shoulder  and  cried,  “Where  is  the 

diamond?” 

Blair  had  noted  the  opem  Window.  He  crossed  over  to 
it.  There,  below,  was  Angelo,  the 
Italian  gardener,  up  at  dawn  to  his 
work,  plucking  The  Diamond  From 
the  Sky  from  the  rose  bush. 

“Hi  there,  you!”  called  Blair. 

“Don’t  take  that ! I’m  coming  down 
for  it.”  Durand,  who  sensed 
that  the  jewel  had  been  found, 
sprang  from  the  room  and 
made  for  the  stairway, 

Blair  beside  him.  But, 
down  in  the  garden,  An- 
gelo, picking  up  a heavy 
stake,  held  them  off. 

“I  take  to  the  boss,”  he 
sullenly  insisted. 

Five  minutes  later,  Arthur 
received  the  necklace.  He 
took  it  to  his  bedroom  and 
locked  it  in  an  ornate 
cabinet. 

At  the  advice  of 
Smythe,  the  kindly,  if  ec- 
centric, English  lawyer, 

Esther  decided  to  leave  the  cause  of  Luke  Lovell  in  the 
hands  of  Quabba , and  to  go  on,  accompanied  by  Smythe, 
to  Richmond.  Quabba  was  utterly  downcast  at  having  to 
part  with  his  young  mistress,  and  Angelo,  the  Pozvell  gar- 
dener, thinking  to  cheer  his  new  friend  and  compatriot, 
led  the  Italian  organ-grinder  to  his  favorite  cafe,  La  Bella 
Napoli.  There  they  sat  down  to  their  Chianti,  and  soon 
were  joined  by  Caesar e,  a contractor. 

Caesare  had  a grievance. 

“Look  you,”  he  said.  “I  get  a contract,  a good  contract, 
to  fix  a roof,  and  I can’t  get  any  of  these  lazzaroni  to  go 
on  the  work !” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Quabba. 

“They  say  a non-union  job — and  they  do  not  like  work 
at  the  prison.  They  fear  the  prison — maybe  for  good 
reasons.” 

Quabba  sat  erect.  The  prison?  Luke  Lovell  was  in  the 
prison. 

“Me,  observe  me ! Roofing ! That  was  my  trade  !”  cried 
Quabba.  “Angelo,  here,  will  tell  you.” 

Angelo,  who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  roundly 
swore  that  Quabba  was  the  best  roofer  that  ever  left  Italy. 


A day  or  two  after  the 
costume  ball,  Arthur  re- 
turned to  his  business.  He 
had  tried  to  pay  off  Durand 
with  an  enormous  check  and 
get  rid  of  him,  for  he  now 
considered  the  physician 
responsible  for  the  drug  ad- 
diction to  which  he  found 
himself  enslaved.  But 
Durand  had  no  mind  to  leave  the  premises  without  the 
diamond.  Arthur  had  accepted  all  Blair’s  and  Vivian’s 
excuses  for  their  strange  conduct  where  Esther  was  con- 
cerned, and  had  placed  his  faith  in  them  anew.  Shamed 
and  shaken  by  -his  interview  with  Esther, 
he  now  appealed  to  his  false  friends. 

“You  and  Vivian  will  help  me  cure  my- 
self, won’t  you,  Blair?”  pleaded  the  un- 
happy millionaire.  “I  only  ask  to 
make  myself  worthy  of  Esther.  I’ll 
divide  all  I have  with  you,  if  you’ll 
only  help  me.” 

And  Blair  and  Vivian 
glibly  promised. 

The  first  day  that  Quab- 
ba went  on  the  job  on  the 
prison  roof,  he  managed 
to  attract  the  attention  of 
Luke  in  his  cell  below  the 
eaves.  The  contractor,  soon 
discovering  that  Quabba  was 
by  no  means  the  expert  he 
had  represented  himself  to 
be,  had  let  loose  a flood  of 
verbal  castigation,  and 
Quabba  had  raised  his  voice 
in  sing-song  protest,  ming- 
ling Romany  expressions 
with  his  jargon  of  Italian  and  broken  English — which  Luke 
had  heard.  He  tapped  three  times  on  the  bars  of  his  win- 
dow. Then,  taking  a ball  of  cord  from  his  breast,  he  slipped 
a hacksaw  from  the  tools,  and  lowered  this  instrument  of 
liberty  to  the  cell  window. 

The  following  evening,  at  the  Powell  mansion,  a fare- 
well celebration  for  Durand  was  in  progress.  Durand  and 
Vivian  were  up  to  their  old  tricks — plying  Arthur  with 
liquor  and  encouraging  him  to  wild  and  foolish  play  at 
cards.  To  make  his  purpose  the  more  sure,  the  “King  of 
Diamonds”  sifted  a soporific  powder  into  Arthur’s  wine. 
Soon  the  game  broke  up,  and  shortly  afterwards  all  the 
household  retired.  But  Vivian  had  betrayed  Durand  to 
Blair.  Hiding  in  her  room  after  midnight  they  heard  the 
arch-thief  of  precious  gems  creep  into  Arthur’s  suite,  and 
stealthily  followed  him.  In  the  gleam  of  a hand  flashlight 
Durand  was  revealed  goating  over  The  Diamond  From  the 
Sky.  Blair  dealt  him  a blow  with  all  his  might  with  the 
slungshot  he  carried.  Presently,  Blair  seized  the  diamond 
thief  by  the  throat,  and  drove  him  backwards  out  of  the 
open  window.  But  Durand  carried  with  him  to  his  death, 
clutched  with  a firm  grip,  The  Diamond  From  the  Sky. 


Esther  Stanley 

Arthur  Stanley,  II 

Blair  Stanley 

Vivian  Marston 

Hagar 

Luke  Lovell 

Marmaduke  Smythe 

Quabba,  the  hunchback 

f . 
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k 'Buck’ s Lady  F riencT  ’ — Program  F eature 

Produced  by  the  Mustang  Film  Company 

Second  of  the  Three-Reel  “Buck  Parvin  and  the  Movies”  Stories  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  Fame. 
Featuring  Arthur  Acord,  Celebrated  Cowboy  Actor.  Released  Regular  Mutual  Program,  October  23d 

By  CHARLES  E.  VAN  LOAN 


Buck  Parvin 

Jimmy  Montague. 
Georgine 


THE  members  of  the 
Titan  Company,  com- 
paring notes,  agreed 
that  something  was  the  mat- 
ter with  Buck  Parvin.  Jimmy 
Montague,  director,  actor 
and  mainspring  of  the  western  branch  of  that  famous 
moving  picture  concern,  noticed  it  first.  Then  Jack  Im  Rue, 
the  leading  man,  who  was  not  popular  with  Buck  but  was 
nevertheless  so  popular  with  himself  that  the  general  aver- 
age did  not  suffer,  observed  that  Buck’s  sombrero  was 
adorned  with  a large  celluloid  button  upon  which  was  a 
bald  statement  of  fact  and  a somewhat  impertinent  query : 
“I’m  somebody’s  baby;  whose  baby  are  you?”  But  it  was 
Ben  Leslie,  the  property  man  and 
Buck’s  chum,  who  first  ventured  to 
come  to  the  point. 

“Tell  me  it  ain’t  a widow, 

Buck,”  he  burst  out  one  day. 

“I  ain’t  said  if  it  is  or  it  ain't,” 
replied  Buck.  Then  he 
glanced  about  him  and  low-  ^ 
ered  his  voice  mysteriously. 

“She’s  red-headed,  Ben,”  he 
whispered.  “And  believe  me,  she’ 
some  woman !” 

Leslie  whistled. 

“We’re  going  to  a moving  pic 
ture  theatre  to-night,”  re- 
sumed Buck.  “Do  you 
remember  that  two-reel 
Western  thing,  with  Jim 
playing  the  sheriff  and  me 
in  the  posse,  where  I ride 
lickety-cut  right  up  to  the 
camera,  pull  ole  “Pieface” 
up  on  his  hind  laigs,  and  light  on  the  ground  like  a circus 
acrobat  with  my  hat  in  my  hand?  Real  star  stuff.  Say, 
Ben,  do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  her? 
You  know  how  hard  women  fall  for  actors.” 

On  the  following  morning,  Buck  was  early  at  the  studio. 
Ben  took  one  look  at  his  friend’s  face  and  retired  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  property  room.  It  was  not  until  lunch 
hour,  smoking  cigarettes  together,  that  Ben  got  the  whole 
story  at  the  price  of  a little  sympathetic  silence.  Buck  be- 
gan abruptly  with  a wild  tirade  against  all  directors  every- 
where, their  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  “They  slash  a 
film  right  and  left,”  he  cried  bitterly.  “The  worst  of  it 
is,  they  trim  at  the  wrong  place  every  time,  and  they  don’t 
know  a real  riding-stunt  when  they  see  one.”  In 
brief,  Buck's  brilliant  mustang  act  had  been  cut  out  of 
the  picture,  in  which  he  had  aspired  to  shine  before 
Georgine. 

“After  I’d  been  ribbing  her  up  all  last  evening,  too,  and 
promising  her  that  she  was  going  to  see  something  great !” 
cried  the  crest-fallen  movie  actor.  “Oh,  she  wasn’t  sore!  I 
should  say  not ! I’m  on  probation  with  her  now.  I can’t 
play  in  her  yard  any  more  unless  I show  her  I’m  a sure- 
enough  actor,  and  she  says  the  only  way  I can  do  that  is 
to  bring  her  out  to  the  studio  and  let  her  see  me  act  with 
her  own  eyes.” 


Arthur  Acord 

. Lawrence  Peyton 
. . . . Sylvia  Ashton 


...  *■ 

I’ll  Learn  You  Not  to  Get  Gay 


Buck  cautiously  eased  him- 
self into  a wonderful  rose- 
colored  garment  of  brocaded 
silk,  surveyed  as  much  of 
his  magnificence  as  was  vis- 
ible in  a square  foot  of  mir- 
ror, and  then  with  an  inflation  of  the  chest  that  threatened 
the  glass  buttons  on  his  flowered  waistcoat,  he  hobbled 
out  of  his  dressing-room  into  the  sunshine.  Leslie  strolled 
up  to  offer  congratulations  to  the  “Marcheese.”  The  latter 
admitted  that  this  was  the  great  day — Georgine  was  due  any 
minute  at  the  studio.  Georgine  arrived.  A huge,  over- 
dressed Amazon,  she  came  waddling  resolutely 
across  the  yard.  Buck  hastened  to  meet  her.  He 
led  her  to  a place  im  a corner  of  the 
studio,  facing  the  stage  and  behind 
the  camera. 

“You  can  see  everything  from 
here,”  he  said — and  just  then  Jack 
La  Rue,  a graceful,  elegant  figure  in 
black  silk,  entered  and  stood  chatting 
with  Montague  in  the  centre  of  the 
scene. 

“Say,”  whispered  Georgine,  ex- 
citedly, “ain’t  that  the  man  that  was 
in  the  picture  the  other  night?  He’s 
one  of  the  regular  actors,  ain’t  he?” 
Buck  gave  his  lady 
friend  a distinctly  un- 
flattering sketch  of  the 
personal  and  private  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  Jack  La  Rue, 
leading  man.  Then,  the 
scene  being  called,  he  hur- 
ried away  in  no  very  good 
humor.  He  had  seen  La 
Rue  look  across  the  studio  and  deliberately  smile  at 
Georgine.  What  was  more,  she  had  simpered  audibly,  and 
the  cerise  plumes  in  her  wonderful  picture  hat  trembled  in 
ecstasy. 

Montague  gave  everybody  their  stage  business,  which 
eluded  a dramatic  but  gentlemanly  pugnacious  episode  be- 
tween the  supposed  marquis  and  the  handsome  hero.  When 
La  Rue  approached  Parvin,  according  to  directions,  with 
“I  congratulate  you,  marquis,”  he  added  under  his  breath : 
“Who’s  your  fat  friend,  Buck?” 

“I’ll  show  you !”  roared  Buck — and  launched  his  fist  from 
the  hip.  La  Rue  went  down  like  a shot  rabbit.  But  he 
was  on  his  feet  again  in  an  instant,  meeting  Parvin’s  in- 
furiated attack  with  a very  workmanlike  right  cross  sur- 
passing all  motion  picture  realism.  “I’ll  learn  you  not  to 
get  gay  with  my  girl !”  yelled  Buck. 

When  the  late  marquis  came  to  himself,  over  a nose 
swollen  to  twice  its  normal  size  he  could  discern  that  the 
fair  Georgine  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“She  beat  it,”  whispered  the  sympathetic  Leslie  in  his 
ear.  “Told  the  man  at  the  gate  to  let  her  out  because  some 
hoodlum  had  started  a free-for-all.” 

“That’s  the  best  I get,  is  it?”  reflected  Buck,  bitterly. 
“Well,  Georgine  always  was  too  refined  for  me.  But  any- 
how, she  was  some  woman!” 


With  My  Girl,”  Yelled  Buck 
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News  and  Gossip  from  Mutual  Men 

Mutual’s  Masterpictures  and  New  $8,000,000  Program  Given  Wide  Advertising  by  Exhibitors  in 

Newspapers  Throughout  the  Country 


A DISTINCTIVE  advertisement  for  Mutual  releases  is 
being  used  by  Edgar  S.  Thompson,  proprietor  of  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  at  Chico,  Cal.,  in  his  display  copy  ad- 
vertising in  the  Chico  Herald.  Mr.  Thompson  runs  his 
program  in  a long,  one  column  black  box,  and  at  both  top 
and  bottom  are  the  “Mutual  Movies  Make  Time  Fly”  trade- 
marks. The  advertisement  is  printed  in  large,  plain  type. 
It  is  bringing  business  to  the  theatre.  Others  would  do 
well  to  follow  Mr.  Thompson’s  example. 


Quincy,  Fla.,  is  only  one  of  the  many  cities  in  the  U.  S. 
A.  which  is  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Mutual’s  great  $8,000,000  program  in  one  of 
its  leading  picture  theatres. 

Half  a column  of  space 
is  devoted  in  the  Quincy 
paper  of  last  week  to  E. 

C.  Behrens  and  his  high- 
class  Empire  Theatre, 
wherein  Mutual  pictures 
are  being  displayed  with 
their  usual  attracting  qual- 
ities. 

Says  the  newspaper : 

“The  increase  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Empire  since 
Mr.  Behrens  assumed  the 
management  has  been  some- 
thing phenomenal.  Nearly 
every  night  the  theatre  is 
packed  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, and  it  simply  goes 
to  show  that  Quincy  people 
will  support  a good  picture 
show.” 

The  article  ends  with 
the  statement,  “The  Mutual 
Movie  Service  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  obtainable.  In 
about  two  weeks  Mr.  Behrens  expects  to  take  on  the  Mu- 
tual’s new  $8,000,000  service.  This  is  absolutely  the  last 
word  in  moving  pictures,  and  when  this  service  starts, 
Mr.  Behrens  assures  his  patrons  that  there  will  not  be  a 
dull  moment  during  the  entertainment.” 


“The  picture  was  so  exciting  last  night  at  the  Orpheum 
that  the  management  had  to  have  twenty-five  seats  screwed 
down  this  morning.” — This  from  the  Attica,  Indiana,  paper ! 

The  picture  boosted  was  The  Lost  House,  the  great  Mu- 
tual Masterpicture.  The  morning  after  Manager  Chase  C. 
McDermond  showed  it  at  his  Orpheum  Theatre  in  Attica. 
Mutual  Masterpictures  are  making  every  one  sit  up  and 
take  notice,  even  the  newspaper  dramatic  critics,  who  have 
kept  away  from  picture  performances  as  long  as  possible. 


C.  P.  Walker,  sole  lessee,  and  Barney  Groves,  manager, 
of  the  Empire  Theatre,  in  Saskatoon,  Canada,  are  not  at 
all  backward  in  praising  a good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
They  realize  that  the  Mutual  Program  is  doing  more  for 
them  than  any  other  service  could  do,  and  they  are  willing 
to  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  other  theatre 
managers  free  of  charge.  Following  is  a letter,  sent  to 


Reel  Life  office  by  Ben  Whitman,  manager  of  the  Regina, 
Can.,  Mutual  branch. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  people  know  what  you  have  got  in 
these  Masterpictures.  They  are,  without  doubt,  the  only 
thing  that  can  bring  the  people  into  the  Empire.  I know, 
because  I’ve  tried  them  all  now.  If  you  could  let  me  take 
three  a week  I’d  take  them. 

“I’m  thinking  of  having  a ‘Masterpicture  Return  En- 
gagement Week’  some  time  soon,  and  would  like  to  have, 
say,  The  Absentee,  Ghosts,  and  The  Quest.  Is  there  a 
chance  of  your  being  able  to  work  this  for  me?”  The  letter 
is  signed  G.  A.  Stuart,  also  of  the  Empire. 

“A  Masterpicture  Return  Week”  would  undoubtedly  pack 

a house  every  night.  Try  it ! 


“You  are  certainly  call- 
ing a dreadnaught  a tug 
when  you  name  the  Ovey 
comedies ‘Cub,’”  runsatele- 
gram  from  “Pete,”  of 
Vallejo,  Cal.,  to  the  Mutual 
San  Francisco  branch. 
“They  are  big  bears,  and 
grizzlys  at  that.  Congratu- 
lations. Ovey  is  a big 
leaguer.” 

“Pete”  is  P.  J.  Hanlon, 
a former  naval  officer,  now 
an  exhibitor,  controlling 
the  theatre  that  serves  the 
boys  of  the  big  navy  yard 
there.  He  is  only  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  sev- 
eral other  hundred  thou- 
sand people  who  have  seen 
the  screaming  comedies. 
Book  them  if  you  want  to 
make  you  r patrons  feel  good. 


Three  thousand  persons  were  turned  away  from  the  doors 
of  the  National  Theatre  at  Portland,  Ore.,  the  largest 
motion-picture  house  in  the  city,  the  night  of  October  7th, 
at  the  showing  of  Damaged  Goods,  a special  feature  film 
release  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

The  film  has  won  the  endorsement  of  local  and  State 
officials,  and  has  produced  a sensation  among  social  work- 
ers, physicians,  and  educators. 

The  attendance  at  the  showing  at  the  National,  where  the 
film  is  booked  for  the  week,  constitutes  a record  for  the  film 
history  of  the  Northwest.  The  house  management  declares 
that  the  business  thus  far  done  surpasses  the  record  of  any 
feature  previously  shown  in  the  coast  cities. 

Heavy  applications  for  bookings  in  this  territory  are 
coming  ini  from  the  surrounding  territory  on  the  strength 
of  the  feature’s  pulling  power  in  Portland. 


A branch  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mutual  office  has  been 
opened  up  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  at  316-18-20-22  Barnes 
Building.  Business  commenced  September  27th.  F.  L. 
Kiltz,  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  branch,  reports  bright 
prospects  for  the  future  of  the  Mutual  down  Kansas  way. 


THIS  ADVERTISING  PACKS  HOUSES 
So  successful  was  this  scheme  of  advertising  “The  Lure  of  the 
Mask,”  a four-part  Mutual  Masterpicture,  featuring  the  celebrated 
screen  idol,  Harold  Lockwood,  that,  the  Management  of  the  Grand- 
view Theatre,  Vancouver,  played  it.  with  unprecedented  success  for 
an  entire  week.  In  fact,  the  Masterpicture  has  created  sxlch  a 
furor  throughout  the  country  that  it  has  been  placed  in  book  form 
by  the  Grossett  and  Dunlap  Company,  of  New  York. 
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"Damaged  Goods  Scores 
Big  Chicago  Triumph 

Ziegfeld  Theatre  Crowded  With  Famous  Men  and 
Women  at  Private  Showing 


Pioneer  of  Modern 

Scenario  Writing 

Phillip  Lonergan,  of  Thanhouser  Studios,  Master 
of  Conception  and  Technique 


PERSONS  prominent  in  every  phase  of  Chicago’s  busy 
life  gathered  in  the  Ziegfeld  Theatre  in  Chicago, 
Friday  morning,  October  8th,  to  witness  a private 
showing  of  Damaged  Goods,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  a large  percentage  of  the 
thinking  persons  in  the  audience  were  women,  many  accom- 
panied by  young  girls  and  fathers  escorting  sons.  A class  of 
twenty-five  students  from  the  Hannemann  Medical  College 
attended  in  a body,  making  notes  for  their  own  education, 
as  the  picture  was  unreeled.  Not  one  person  left  the  thea- 
tre, nor  did  anyone  speak  above  a whisper  until  the  final 
scene.  It  was  a wonderful  tribute  by  thinking  people  to  a 
remarkable  offering  of  an  unusual  dramatic  subject. 

Richard  Bennett,  the  star  in  both  the  speaking  stage  and 
film  version,  introduced  the  picture,  detailing  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  overcome  before  Damaged  Goods  was 
finally  presented  to  the  public. 

“The  work  of  Brieux  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  Sena- 
tor Flynn,  of  Pennsylvania,”  said  Mr.  Bennett,  “who,  at 
that  time,  was  trying  to  put  a bill  through  the  State  Legis- 
lature, prohibiting  the  marriage  of  persons  without  a doc- 
tor’s certificate  for  the  protection  of  the  future  of  the  race. 
Senator  Flynn  said  the  production  of  Brieux’s  play  would 
mean  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

“I  obtained  the  book;  read  it,  and  undertook  to  form  a 
company.  I could  not  get  an  actor  to  listen  after  I told  them 
that  dread  syphilis  was  the  subject  of  the  play.  They  ran 
from  me  as  though  I were  possessed  of  the  devil.  I carried 
the  play  around  under  my  arm  for  a year.  Managers 
laughed  at  me ; they  seemed  to  think  I had  gone  daft  to 
try  and  present  such  a thing  before  the  public. 

“Eventually,  the  play  was  produced.  The  New  York 
papers,  some  of  them,  very  kindly  granted  that  there  was 
a great  play  there,  but  not  a play  that  the  public  should  see. 
Others  demanded  that  the  play  should  be  put  on  the  public 
stage,  because  it  was  a play  that  everyone  should  see.  Mr. 
Brieux  came  to  America,  and  I showed  him  a special  run 
of  the  picture. 

“ ‘If  I had  put  into  the  play  what  you  have  put  into  the 
pictures,  they  would  have  dropped  me  into  the  ocean.  Words 
pass,  but  the  picture  is  indeliblv  imprinted  in  the  mind.’ 
“To  my  mind,  the  picture  of  Damaged  Goods  is  worth 
more  to  the  film  world  and  to  the  civilized  world  than  all 
of  the  big,  spectacular  pictures  that  were  ever  screened.” 
Many  of  those  present  offered  voluntary  tribute  to  the 
picture.  E.  M.  Allen,  former  Warden  of  Joliet  peniten- 
tiary, and  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  criminologists  of 
the  country,  said:  “To  see  this  picture  is  to  learn  in  one 

Four  what  writers  and  lecturers  have  failed  to  do  in  cen- 
turies. It  is  a visualization  burned  into  one’s  mind  deeper 
than  pen,  or  brush,  or  word  could  describe.” 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  former  Health  Commissioner,  of  Chi- 
cago, said : “A  PLAY  that  must  work  for  a deal  of  good.” 
Frank  Comerford,  lawyer,  writer  and  sociologist:  “A 

remarkable  play — one  which  every  girl  and  boy  of  discre- 
tionary age  should  see ; a bulwark  for  the  protection  of  the 
future  race.” 

John  Mack  Glenn,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Manufactur- 
ers' Association : “Most  marvelous  picture  I have  ever  seen.” 
After  relating  his  difficult  experiences  in  getting  his  play 
on  the  stage,  Mr.  Bennett  told  his  audience  the  real  inside 
story  of  the  making  of  the  picture. 


D 


ISCUSSION  attendant  upon  the  first  Mutual  Than-o- 
Play  release,  A Disciple  of  Nietzsche,  which  marked 
the  introduction  to  the  great  Mutual  Program  of  still 
another  brand  of  remarkable  motion  pictures,  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  by  the  authorities  of  the  picture  art  that 
Phillip  Lonergan,  the  author  of  the  scenario  of  this  picture, 
is  the  pioneer  in  an  advanced  school  of  photo-play  writing. 

Mr.  Lonergan  is  a member  of  the  Thanhouser  force  of 
scenario  writers.  He  is  considered  a master  of  conception 
and  technique.  Those  who  know  his  work  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  he  can  get  more  action  to  the  square  foot  than 
most  other  scenario  writers.  And  his  subjects  have  the 
essence  of  universal  appeal,  with  the  deft  touch  of  philos- 
ophy to  make  them  acceptable  to  those  who  sophistication 
and  intelligence  demands  more  than  a mere  story  to  hold 
their  interest  and  attention. 

Mr.  Lonergan  has  coined  an  expression, 
t o designate 


plot.  He  calls 
scopic  plot.” 
of  the  ka- 
the  ever- 
view,  each  a 
syst  ematic 
links  perfect- 
view  that 
or  after  it — 
is  the  struc- 
ideal  plot. 

“It  is  wrong 
story  hinge  on 
max,”  says 
g a n.  “T  h e 
equally  for 
picture,  and 
should  con- 
entertainment. 


an  apt  phrase, 
his  type  of 
it  a “kaleido- 
The  action 
1 e i d o s c o p e., 
c h a n g i n g 
co  m p 1 e t e , 
unit,  that 
ly  with  the 
comes  before 
this,  he  says, 
ture  of  the 


Phillip  Lonergan 


to  have  a 
just  one  cli- 
Mr.  Loner- 
public  pays 
every  foot  of 
each  foot 
tribute  to  the 

I have  seen  stories  where  padding  was  of- 
fered as  an1  excuse  for  creating  atmosphere.  A good  plot, 
well  acted,  creates  its  own  atmosphere.  Action  that  is  plaus- 
ible and  clear  can  be  stripped  down  to  its  barest  machinery 
and  no  audience  will  ask  more  than  that.  To  establish  the 
relations  of  characters  is  absolutely  a matter  of  action,  and 
in  drama  particularly  so.  If  the  playwright  will  stop  to 
analyze  the  matter  he  will  find  that  the  swifter  the  action, 
the  better  the  opportunity  for  suspense,  surprise  and  other 
dramatic  elements. 

“In  A Disciple  of  Nietzsche,  the  critics  say,  the  denoue- 
ment compels  attention,  and  the  climax  caps  the  suspense 
surprisingly.  One  reviewer  says  that  there  is  action  enough 
in  the  last  reel  alone  for  a complete  three-reel  production. 
This  admirably  illustrates  my  point,  for  a dissection  of  the 
story  will  show  that  the  earlier  action  is  really  what  imparts 
to  the  third  reel  all  of  its  force  and — makes  it  so  easy  .to 
write.  I have  always  felt  that  action  begets  action.  The 
more  incident  you  get,  the  more  of  it  seems  to  present  itself 
for  treatment;  just  like  the  kaleidoscope,  which  at  every 
turn  presents  new  possibilities.” 

No  finer  example  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  Lonergan's  the- 
ories exists  than  Crossed  Wires,  a two-part  Mutual  drama. 
He  believes  in  the  problem  play,  but  his  knack  of  injecting 
“red-blood”  situations  enables  him  to  blend  philosophy,  art 
and  life  into  unusual  combinations.  He  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  youngest  men  writing  for  the  screen. 
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Mutual  Program  Releases 


Centaur  Star  Features 

Oct.  27 — The  Blood  of  Our  Brothers  (3) 
Sept.  29 — The  Protest  (3)  , 


Clipper  Star  Features 

Oct.  30— The  Idol  (3)  • 

Oct.  9 — Pardoned  (3) 

Sept.  18 — The  Great  Question  (3) 


Mustang  Star  Features 

Oct.  29 — Playing  for  High  Stakes  (2) 

Oct.  23 — Buck’s  Lady  Friend  (3) 

Oct.  22 — The  Sheriff  of  Willow  Creek  (2) 
Oct.  8 — Breezy  Bill — Outcast  (2) 

Oct.  2 — Man  Afraid  of  His  Wardrobe  (3) 


Rialto  Star  Features 

Nov.  3 — The  Devil's  Darling  (3) 

Oct.  20 — The  Card  Players  (3) 

Oct.  6 — Sunshine  and  Tempest  (3) 

Sept.  22 — The  House  With  Nobody  In  It  (3) 

Sept.  8 — The  Unsuspected  Isles  (3) 

.no 

Than-o-Play 

Oct.  16 — The  Long  Arm  of  the  Secret  Service  (3) 
Sept.  25 — A Disciple  of  Nietzsche  (3) 


American 

Oct.  29 — The  Smuggler's  Cave 
Oct.  25 — Out  of  the  Ashes  (2) 

Oct.  22 — Visitors  and  Visitees 
Oct.  18 — The  Blot  on  the  Shield  (2) 

Oct.  15 — Profit  from  Loss 
Oct.  11 — Let  There  Be  Light  (2) 

Oct.  8 — The  Sting  of  It 

Oct.  4 — Just  As  It  Happened  (2) 

Sept.  31 — Hearts  in  Shadow 

Sept.  27 — The  Terror  of  the  Mountains  (2) 

Sept.  24 — It  Was  Like  This 
Sept.  20 — The  Barren  Gain  (2) 

Sept.  17 — The  Little  Lady  Next  Door 
Sept.  13 — The  Senor's  Silver  Buckle  (2) 

Sept.  10 — The  Forecast 
Sept.  6 — In  Trust  (2) 

Sept.  4 — A Question  of  Honor 
Sept.  1 — The  Spirit  of  Adventure 
Aug.  30 — The  Divine  Decree  (2) 

Aug.  25 — Mixed  Wires 
Aug.  23 — Drawing  the  Line  (2) 

Aug.  18 — The  Assayer  of  Lone  Gap 
Aug.  16 — The  Jilt  (2) 

Aug.  1 1 — Comrades  Three 

Aug.  9 — The  Exile  of  the  ‘‘Bar  K’  Ranch  (2) 

Aug.  4 — The  Mighty  Hold 

Aug.  2 — Detective  Blinn  (2) 

July  30 — After  the  Storm 
July  28 — The  Deception 
July  26— The  Newer  Way  (2 
July  21 — Wait  and  See 

July  19 — The  Honor  of  the  District  Attorney  (2) 
July  14 — To  Melody  a Soul  Responds 
July  12 — Zaca  Lake  Mystery  (2) 


Beauty 

Oct.  30 — A Bungalow  Bungle 

Oct.  26 — Touring  With  Tillie 

Oct.  23 — Deserted  at  the  Auto 

Oct.  19 — Alias  James,  Chauffeur 

Oct.  16 — Aided  by  the  Movies 

Oct.  12— Billy— the  Hill  Billy 

Oct.  9 — Curing  Fatherl 

Oct.  5 — Mother’s  Busy  Week 

Oct.  2 — Mixed  Males 

Sept.  28 — Love,  Mumps  and  Bumps 

Sept.  25 — Cats,  Cash  and  a Cook  Book 

Sept.  21 — Everyheart 

Sept.  18 — A Friend  in  Need 

Sept.  14 — Incognito 

Sept.  11 — When  His  Dough  Was  Cake 

Sept.  7 — Plot  and  Counterplot 

Sept.  4 — A Bully  Affair 

Aug.  31 — Green  Apples 

Aug.  28 — Uncle  Heck,  by  Heck 

Aug.  24 — His  Mysterious  Profession 

Aug.  21 — What’s  in  a Name 

Aug.  17 — The  Honeymooners 

Aug.  14 — Love  and  Labor 

Aug.  10 — Jimmy  on  the  Job 

Aug.  3 — Cupid  Takes  a Taxi 

July  27 — Betty’s  First  Sponge  Cake 

July  20 — His  College  Life 

July  13 — Applied  Romance 

July  6 — The  Guy  Upstairs 

June  29 — The  Madonna 


Monday — American  (2),  Falstaff  (1), 
Novelty  (1) 

Tuesday — Thanhouser  (2),  Cartoon 
and  Scenic  (1),  Beauty  (1). 

Wednesday — Rialto..  Reliance  or  Cen- 
taur (3),  Novelty  (1). 

Thursday — Centaur  (2),  Falstaff  (1), 
Mutual  Weekly  (1). 

Friday — Mustang  (2),  American  (1), 
Cub  (1). 

Saturday — Clipper,  Than-o-Play  or 
Mustang  (3),  Beauty  (1). 

Sunday — Reliance  (2),  Casino  (1), 
Thanhouser  (1). 


Mutual  Weekly 


Oct.  28— No. 

43 

Sept. 

16— No. 

37 

Oct.  21— No. 

42 

Sept. 

9— No. 

36 

Oct.  14 — No. 

41 

Sept. 

2— No. 

35 

Oct.  .7 — No. 

40 

Aug. 

26— No. 

34 

Sept.  30 — No. 

39 

Aug. 

19— No. 

33 

Sept.  23 — No. 

38 

Aug. 

12— No. 

32 

Centaur 

Oct.  21 — Vindication  (2) 

Oct.  14 — Stanley’s  Close  Call  (2) 

Sept.  30 — Stanley’s  Search  for  the  Hidden  City  (2) 
Sept.  23— The  Woman,  the  Lion  and  the  Man  (2) 
Sept.  16 — The  Rajah's  Sacrifice  (2) 


Gaumont 

Oct.  7 — In  Leash  (2) 

Sept.  17 — The  Vivisectionist  (2) 
Sept.  10 — When  the  Call  Came  (2) 
Sept.  2 — The  Man  and  the  Law  (2) 


Casino  Star  Comedy 

Oct.  24 — The  Reformer 
Oct.  17 — Ethel’s  Romeos 
Oct.  10 — A Corner  in  Cats 
Oct.  3 — The  Pool  Sharks 
Sept.  24 — Bizzy  Izzy  (2) 


Cub  Comedy 

Oct.  29 — Jerry  to  the  Rescue 
Oct.  22 — The  LitUe  Detective 
Oct.  15 — Taking  a Chance 
Oct.  8 — A Change  of  Luck 
Oct.  1— The  Oriental  Spasm 
Sept.  24 — The  Treasure  Box 
Sept.  17 — The  Knockout 
Sept.  9 — Jerry  and  the  Gunman 
Sept.  2 — Making  Matters  Worse 
Aug.  26 — Jerry’s  Busy  Day 


Falstaff  Comedy 

Oct.  28 — The  Soap  Suds  Star 
Oct.  25 — Tillie,  the  Terrible  Typist 
Oct.  21 — Hattie,  the  Hair  Heiress 
Oct.  18 — Busted  But  Benevolent 
Oct.  14 — Bing  Bang  Brothers 
Oct.  11 — Capers  of  College  Chaps 
Oct.  7 — Dicky’s  Demon  Dachshund 
Oct.  4 — Cousin  Clara’s  Cook  Book 
Sept.  30 — A Perplexing  Pickle  Puzzle 
Sept.  27 — Gustav  Gebhardt’s  Gutter  Band 
Sept.  23 — Con,  the  Gar  Conductor 
Sept.  20 — Simon’s  Swimming  Soulmate 
Sept.  16 — Bessie’s  Bachelor  Boobs 
Sept.  13 — Superstitious  Sammy 
Sept.  10 — Weary  Walker’s  Woes 
Sept.  6 — Pansy’s  Prison  Pies 
Sept.  3 — Biddy  Brady’s  Birthday 
Aug.  30 — A Massive  Movie  Mermaid 
Aug.  27 — That  Poor  Damp  Cow 
Aug.  23 — Glorianna’s  Getaway 
Aug.  20 — Help!  Help! 

Aug.  16 — A Marvelous  Marathoner 
Aug.  13 — Gussie,  the  Graceful  Life  Guard 
Aug.  6 — A Plugged  Nickel 
July  30 — Getting  the  Gardener's  Goat 
July  23 — P.  Henry  Jenkins  and  Mars 
July  16 — Dot  on  the  Dayline  Boat 
July  9 — Mme.  Blanche,  Beauty  Doctor 
July  2 — The  Silent  Co-Ed 


Novelty  Comedy 

Nov.  3 — Ho  and  Bo 

Oct.  27 — Artillery  and  Love 

Oct.  20 — You  Can’t  Beat  It 

Oct.  18 — Rip  Van  Winkle  Badly  Ripped 

Oct.  13 — Gold-Bricking  Cupid 

Oct.  11 — Miss  Trillie’s  Big  Feet 

Oct.  4 — The  Corsican  Brothers  Up  To  Date: 

Sept.  27 — An  Amateur  Cameraman 

Sept.  20 — The  Lilliputian’s  Courtship  (2) 


Mutual  Comedy 

Oct.  6 — Just  Like  His  Wife 

Sept.  29 — Love’s  Strategy 

Sept.  26 — Kidnapped  at  the  Church 


Eclair 

Oct.  1 — The  Fool’s  Heart  (2) 
Sept.  9 — Brand  Blotters  (2) 


Reliance 

Oct.  24 — The  Penalty  (2) 

Oct.  17 — The  Ever-Living  Isles  (2) 

Oct.  13 — The  Bread  Line  (3) 

Oct.  10 — Queen  of  the  Band  (2) 

Oct.  3 — In  the  Days  of  Old  (2) 

Sept.  15 — A Dark  Horse 
Sept.  11 — The  Stronger  Man  (2) 

Sept.  8 — The  Family  Doctor 

Sept.  6 — The  Indian  Trapper’s  Vindication: 

Sept.  4 — The  Father  (2) 

Sept.  3 — Hidden  Crime 

Sept.  1 — The  Turning  Point 

Aug.  30 — For  His  Pal 

Aug.  28 — A Bold  Impersonation  (2) 

Aug.  25 — Editions  De  Luxe 
Aug.  23 — Farewell  to  Thee 
Aug.  21 — The  Little  Lumberjack  (2) 

Aug.  18 — An  Independent  Woman 

Aug.  16 — The  Big  Brother 

Aug.  14 — The  Way  of  a Mother  (2) 

Aug.  11 — The  Noon  Hour 

Aug.  9 — The  Little  Orphans 

Aug.  7 — The  Ceremonial  Turquoise  (2) 

Aug.  6 — A Woman  of  Nerve 

Aug.  4 — The  Little  Boy  That  Once  Was  He- 

Aug.  2 — The  Bride  of  the  Sea 

July  31 — Fate  Takes  a Hand  (2) 

July  28 — Billie’s  Rescue 
July  26 — Her  Fairy  Prince 
July  24 — The  Pretender  (2) 

July  21 — Old  Mother  Grey 

July  19 — The  Lie 

July  17 — The  Americano  (2) 

July  14 — A Breath  of  Summer 


Special 

Oct.  4 — Damaged  Goods  (7) 

Thanhouser 

Oct.  31 — The  Fisherwoman 

Oct.  26 — The  Conscience  of  Juror  No.  10  (2)i 

Oct.  24 — At  the  Patrician  Club 

Oct.  19 — The  Spirit  of  Audubon  (2) 

Oct.  17 — John  T.  Rocks  and  the  Flivver 
Oct.  12 — Down  on  the  Farm 

The  Scoop  at  Belleville  (2) 

Oct.  10 — The  Has  Been 

Oct.  5 — The  Light  on  the  Reef  (2) 

Oct.  3 — The  Mystery  of  Eagle’s  Cliff 
Sept.  28 — The  Road  to  Fame  (2) 

Sept.  26 — The  Miracle 

Sept.  21 — The  Dead  Man’s  Keys  (2) 

Sept.  19 — The  Twins  of  the  G.  L.  Ranch 
Sept.  14 — Helen’s  Babies  (2) 

Sept.  12 — Out  of  the  Sea 

Sept.  10 — The  Mother  of  Her  Dreams 

Sept.  7 — The  Bowl-Bearer  (2) 

Sept.  5 — From  the  River’s  Depth 
Aug.  31 — Reincarnation  (2) 

Aug.  29 — The  Vagabond 
Aug.  24 — Snapshots  (2) 

Aug.  22 — In  a Japanese  Garden 

Aug.  17 — When  Hungry  Hamlet  Fled  (2) 

Aug.  15 — The  Crogmere  Ruby 
Aug.  13 — Weighed  in  the  Balance 
Aug.  10 — A Message  Through  Flames,  and^Cupida 
in  the  Olden  Time  (2) 

Aug.  8 — The  Revenge  of  the  Steeple-jack 
Aug.  3 — When  the  Fleet  Sailed  (2) 

Aug.  1 — The  Game 

July  27 — Outcasts  of  Society  (2) 

July  25 — His  Two  Patients 

July  20 — The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  (2) 

July  18 — Old  Jane  of  the  Gaiety 
July  16 — His  I.  O.  U. 

July  13 — Mercy  On  a Crutch  (2) 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 

Albany,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta.  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation . . . Mion  Bldg.,  Luckie  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation 412  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Boston,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 1108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 272  Washington  St. 

Butte,  Mont. ..  . Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp.  ..American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Cairo,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation  . .9th  St.  & Commercial  Ave. 

Calgary,  Alberta. . M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd. ..  .Lesson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

(Cont.  F.  F.  Corp.  Branch) 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(H.  &H.  Branch) 117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . Mutual  Film  Corporation Ill  East  Seventh  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation . . .108  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Welton  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Escanaba,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  Street 

Fargo,  N.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 11  Broadway 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mutual  Film  Corporation 7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation 150  N.  Illinois  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Mo 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal...  Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  South  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 444  So.  4th  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. . Mutual  Film  Corporation 301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  Mutual  Film  Corporation 22  North  Sixth  St. 

Montreal,  P.  Q M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 154  St.  Catherine  St. 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  F.  Exch.  of  N.  Y 25  Branford  Place 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(Twenty-third  St.  Br.) 71  West  23rd  St. 

M.  F.  C.  Western  Film 

Branch 126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. Mutual  Film  Corporation 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Mutual  Film  Corporation 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp. . . 902  Filbert  St.,  3rd  Floor 

Phoenix,  Ariz Mutual  Film  Corporation 201  O’Neill  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation 389  Oak  St. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . . Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Utah. 123-5  East  Second  So.  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Mutual  Film  Corporation. . . .228  Prudential  Building 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  . . Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Mutual  Film  C.  of  Mo 1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash. . . ....  Mutual  Film  Corporation 205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  West  9th  Street 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 205  Bastable  Block 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 1325  Franklin  St. 

Toledo,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Superior  St. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C..  . . . M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 963  Granville  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation. . Rooms  14-15  Masonic 

Temple 

Wichita,  Kan Mutual  Film  Corporation.. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation . . . .61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. . M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 48  Aikins  Bldg. 

McDermott  Ave. 


Schedule  of  Poster  Sizes  for  Releases 
in  the  Mutual  Program 


Monday  American ' 2 reels ..  1-3-6 

Falstaff 1 reel  . . 1 

Novelty  Comedy 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Tuesday  Thanhouser 2 reels . . 1-3-6 

Cartoon  and  Scenic  1 reel  . . 1-3 

Beauty 1 reel  . . 1 

Wednesday  Feature 3 reels.  . 1-1-3— 5 

Mutual  Comedy 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Thursday  Centaur 2 reels.  . 1-3-6 

Falstaff 1 reel  . .1-3 

Mutual  Weekly 1 reel  . . 1 

Friday  Mustang 2 reels . . 1-3-6 

American 1 reel  . . 1 

Cub 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Saturday  Feature 3 reels..  1-1-  -6 

Beauty 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Sunday  Reliance 2 reels . . 1-3-6 

Casino 1 reel  . .1-3 

Thanhouser 1 reel],  . 1 


Mutual  Program 

Week  of  October  18 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  18 


No. 

Brand 

Title  Class 

Reel 

Leads 

04040 

04041 

American 

The  Blot  on  the  Shield 

D. 

2 

Vivian  Rich 
Walter  Spencer 

04042 

Falstaff 

Busted  But  Benevolent 

C. 

1 

Arthur  Cunningham 
Claude  Cooper 

04043 

Novelty 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Badly  Ripped 

C. 

1 

Will  Browning 
Edith  Thornton 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  19 

04044 

Thanhouser 

Lawrence  Swinburne 

04045 

The  Spirit  of  Audubon 

See  America  First,  No.  6.  . . . 
Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses 

D. 

2 

Helen  Badgley 
Leland  Benham 

04046 

Gaumont 

Scenic 

Cartoon 

1 

Neva  Gerber 
Frank  Borzage 

04047 

Beauty 

Alias  James,  Chauffeur 

C. 

1 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  20 

04048 

04049 

04050 

Rialto 

The  Card  Players 

D. 

3 

William  Roselle 

04051 

Novelty 

You  Can’t  Beat  It 

C. 

1 

William  (Bill)  Parsons 

04052 

04053 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  21 

Centaur 

Vindication 

D. 

2 

Bostock  Animals 

Frances  Keyes 

04054 

Falstaff 

Hattie,  the  Hair  Heiress 

C. 

1 

Arthur  Cunningham 
Claude  Cooper 

04055 

Mutual 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  42 

Topical 

1 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  22 

04056 

04057 

Mustang 

The  Sheriff  of  Willow  Creek . . 

D. 

2 

Anna  Little 
E.  Forrest  Taylor 

04058 

American 

Visitors  and  Visitees 

D. 

1 

Winifred  Greenwood 
Ed.  Coxen 

04059 

Cub 

The  Little  Detective 

C 

• 1 

George  Ovey 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23 

04060 

04061 

04062 

Mustang 

Buck’s  Lady  Friends 

D. 

3 

Sylvia  Ashton 
Arthur  Acord 

04063 

Beauty 

Deserted  At  the  Auto 

C. 

1 

Carol  Holloway 
John  Sheehan 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  24 

04065 

Reliance 

The  Penalty 

D. 

2 

04066 

Casino 

The  Reformer 

C. 

1 

Fayette  Perry 
Earnest  Howard 

04067 

Thanhouser 

At  the  Patrician’s  Club 

D. 

1 

Mignon  Anderson 
Boyd  Marshall 

SPECIALS 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  21 

MASTERPICTURE 

43 

American 

The  Miracle  of  Life 

D. 

4 

Margarita  Fischer 
Joseph  Singleton 

* * * * 

* 

Week  of  October  25 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25 

No 

Title  Class 

Reel 

Leads 

04068 

0406Q 

American 

Out  of  the  Ashes 

D. 

2 

Winifred  Greenwood 
Ed.  Coxen 

04070 

Falstaff 

Tillie,  the  Terrible  Typist 

C. 

1 

Riley  Chamberlain 
Violet  Horner 

04071 

Novelty 

Hobo  Nerve 

C. 

1 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 

04072 

04073 

Thanhouser 

The  Conscience  of  Juror  No. 
10 

D. 

2 

Wayne  Arey 
Ernest  Howard 

Gaumont 

See  America  First,  No.  7 

Scenic 

1 

04074 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses 

Cartoon 

04075 

Beauty 

Touring  With  Tillie 

c. 

Frank  Borzage 

04076 

04077 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27 

Centaur 

The  Blood  of  Our  Brothers. . . 

D. 

3 

Crane  Wilbur 

04078 

04079 

Novelty 

Love  and  Artillery 

C. 

1 

Edith  Thornton 

THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  28 

04080 

04081 

04082 

Centaur 

The  White  King  of  the  Zaras 

D. 

2 

Bostock  Animals 
Capt.  Bonavita 

Falstaff 

The  Soap  Suds  Star 

D. 

1 

Barry  Hastings 
Reg.  Parry 

04083 

Mutual 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  43 

Topical 

1 

FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  29 

04084 

04085 

Mustang 

Playing  for  High  Stakes 

D. 

2 

Jack  Richardson 
Anna  Little 

The  Smuggler’s  Cave 

D. 

1 

Vivian  Rich 

04086 

American 

Walter  Spencer 

04087 

Cub 

Jerry  to  the  Rescue 

C. 

1 

George  Ovey 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30 

04088 

The  Idol 

D. 

Helene  Rosson 

04089 

Clipper 

3 

John  Sheehan 

04090 

C. 

i 

Carol  Holloway 

04091 

BeautyJ  IAn  Auto  Bungalo  Fracas  . . 

John  Sheehan 

SUNDAY.  OCTOBER  31 

Marguerita  Marsh 
William  Hinckley 
Le  Calosse 

04092 

04093 

Reliance 

The  Feud 

D. 

2 

04094 

Casino 

Zabisky’s  Waterloo 

C. 

1 

Inda  Palmer 

D. 

1 

Geraldine  O'Brien 

04095 

Thanhouser 

The_Flsherwoman 

H.  E.  Herbert 

SPECIALS 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28 

MASTERPICTURE 

Geraldine  O’Brien 

44 

Thanhouser 

His  Wife 

D. 

5 

H.  E.  Herbert 
Lorraine  Huling 
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Mutual’s  Banner 
Program  Features 


“BUILT  BY  BRAINS” 


You  Can’t  Show  a Beautiful  Film  on  a Poor  Screen 


BRAND  TITLE  RELEASE 

RELIANCE  “The  Feud”  (2) OCT.  31 

MUSTANG  “Playing  for  High  Stakes"  (2) OCT.  29 

CENTAUR  “The  White  King  of  Zaras"  (2) OCT.  28 

THANHOUSER  “The  Conscience  of  Juror  Nq.  10”  (2) OCT.  26 

AMERICAN  “Out  of  the  Ashes"  (2) OCT.  25 

RELIANCE  “The  Penalty”  (2) OCT.  24 

MUSTANG  “The  Sheriff  of  Willow  Creek”  (2) OCT.  22 

CENTAUR  “Vindication"  (2) OCT.  21 

THANHOUSER  “The  Spirit  of  Audubon”  (2) OCT.  19 

AMERICAN  “The  Blot  on  the  Shield”  (2) OCT.  18 

RELIANCE  “The  Ever  Living  Isles”  (2) OCT  17 

MUSTANG  “Two  Spot  Joe”  (2) OCT.  15 

CENTAUR  “Stanley’s  Close  Call”  (2) OCT.  14 

THANHOUSER  “The  Scoop  at  Belleville”  (2) OCT.  12 

AMERICAN  “Let  There  Be  Light”  (2) OCT.  11 

RELIANCE  “The  Queen  of  the  Band”  (2) OCT.  10 

MUSTANG  “Breezy  Bill— Outcast”  (2) OCT.  8 

GAUMONT  “In  Leash”  (2) OCT.  7 

THANHOUSER  “The  Light  on  the  Reef”  (2) OCT.  5 

AMERICAN  “Just  as  It  Happened”  (2) OCT.  4 

RELIANCE  “As  In  the  Days  of  Old”  (2) OCT.  3 

ECLAIR  “The  Fool’s  Heart”  (2) OCT.  1 

CENTAUR  “Stanley’s  Search  for  the  Hidden 

City”  (2) SEPT.  30 

THANHOUSER  “The  Road  to  Fame”  (2) SEPT.  28 

AMERICAN  “The  Terror  of  Twin  Mountains”  (2) SEPT.  27 

RELIANCE  “Merely  Players”  (2) ..SEPT.  26 

GAUMONT  “Bizzy  Izzy”  (2) SEPT.  24 

THANHOUSER  “The  Dead  Man’s  Keys”  (2) SEPT.  21 

AMERICAN  “The  Barren  Gain”  (2) SEPT.  20 

RELIANCE  “The  Doll  House  M/stery”  (2) SEPT.  19 

GAUMONT  “The  Vivisectionist”  (2) SEPT.  17 

CENTAUR  “The  Rajah’s  Sacrifice”  (2) SEPT.  16 

THANHOUSER  “Helen’s  Babies"  (2) SEPT.  14 

AMERICAN  “The  Senor’s  Silver  Buckle”  (2) SEPT.  13 

MAJESTIC  “His  Guiding  Angel”  (2) SEPT.  12 

RELIANCE  “The  Father”  (2) SEPT.  11 

GAUMONT  “When  the  Call  Came”  (2) SEPT.  10 

ECLAIR  “Brand  Blotters”  (2) ..SEPT.  9 

RIALTO  “The  Unsuspected  Isles”  (3) SEPT.  8 

THANHOUSER  “The  Bowl  Bearer”  (2) SEPT.  7 

AMERICAN  “In  Trust”  (2) SEPT.  6 

MAJESTIC  “Her  Oath  of  Vengeance”  (2) SEPT.  5 

RELIANCE  “The  Father”  (2) SEPT.  4 

KEYSTONE  Announced  Later SEPT.  3 

GAUMONT  “Man  and  the  Law”  (2) SEPT.  2 

RODEO  “A  Leap  for  Life”  (2) SEPT.  1 

THANHOUSER  “Reincarnation”  (2) AUG.  31 

AMERICAN  “A  Divine  Decree”  (2) AUG.  30 

MAJESTIC  “A  Child  of  the  Surf”  (2) AUG.  29 

RELIANCE  “A  Bold  Impersonation”  (2) AUG.  28 

KAY  BEE  Not  announced. 

DOMINO  Not  announced. 

BRONCHO  “Pinto  Ben”  (2) AUG.  25 

THANHOUSER  “Snapshots”  (2) AUG.  24 

AMERICAN  “Drawing  the  Line”  (2) AUG.  23 

MAJESTIC  “The  Fatal  Hour”  (2) AUG.  22 

RELIANCE  “The  Little  Lumberjack”  (2) AUG.  21 

KAY  BEE  “The  Knight  of  the  Trails”  (2) AUG.  20 

DOMINO  "The  Lighthouse  Keeper’s  Son”  (2) AUG.  19 

BRONCHO  “The  Girl  from  the  East”  (2) AUG.  18 

THANHOUSER  “When  Hungry  Hamlet  Fled”  (2) AUG.  17 

AMERICAN  “The  Jilt”  (2) AUG.  16 

MAJESTIC  “The  Kinship  of  Courage”  (2) AUG.  15 

RELIANCE  “The  Way  of  a Mother’’  (2) AUG.  14 

KAY  BEE  “Over  Secret  Wires”  (2) AUG.  13 

DOMINO  “The  $100,000  Bill”  (2) „ AUG.  12 

BRONCHO  “Shorty  Inherits  a Harem”  (2) AUG.  11 

THANHOUSER  “A  Message  Through  Flames”  (2) AUG.  10 


When  you  buy  a Minusa  Screen  you 
don’t  merely  buy  it  by  the  square  foot. 
Minusa  Screens  are  “BUILT  BY 
BRAINS”  to  suit  all  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  YOUR  particular  theatre 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  LITERATURE 

MINUSA  CINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Houser  Building  19  W.  23rd  Street  117-19  Golden  GateAve. 


NOT  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

BUT  “WHAT  YOU  WANT” 

That’s  the  kind  of  service  we  offer  to  our  patrons.  We 
furnish  our  patrons  “WHAT  THEY  WANT,”  and  do  not 
undertake  to  impose  by  recommending  something  “JUST  AS 
GOOD”  or  “BETTER,”  for  the  sake  of  extra  profit,  or  to 
satisfy  some  other  whim. 

That,  together  with  other  good  service,  accounts  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  business. 

We  have  a proposition  to  offer  to  all  Moving  Picture  Theatre 
Owners  and  Managers  to  increase  their  receipts  by  buying 
a new  machine  on  the  Instalment  Plan  at  less  than  $1.00 
PER  DAY. 

Drop  us  a line  for  our  proposition  and  Catalog. 

Amusement  Supply  Company 

6TH  FLOOR  CAMBRIDGE  BLDG., 

N.  W.  Cor.  5th  and  Randolph,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Distributors  of  the 

Power’s,  Motiograph,  Edison  and  Simplex  Machines 
and  Genuine  Parts 


ARE  YOU 

Manufacturing  Supplies 
of  Interest  to  Exhibitors? 

If  So  Advertise  in 


. 


Reeljife, 


YOU’LL  GET  MORE 
BUSINESS 


sa . 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


Mutual  Film  Corporation  Announces' 

THE  JECOflD  OP  EIGHT  GREAT  THREE  REEL  MUTTArt^  JTAR  FEATURED 


( 


Charles  S. \ Van  Conn's  famous 
'Saturday  Svemnar  Cost  Stones 


eaturin 


Mo.  Arthur  Acorco 

Released  Oct. 73- 

ON  THE  REGULAR 

MUTUAL  PROGRAM 

(AlhStars  All-Features') 

- /VO  E^TRA  CHARGE 

:eJ  Lil  A merican  Tilm  &>..  I DC- 
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MUTUAL  PROQRAM  K 


Mutual  Film  Corporation  Announces’ 

IN  ITT  $ 8,000,000  ALL-5TAR,  ALL-FEATURE  PROGRAM 


IM  TMREE  REELP 


r jQn  jntenrehj  Human  Drama 
jtfn  Argument  JlfiainrtWar 

QQ'LG'Af&D  Oct  97S? 

0<V  THE  foE GO L AH 

MUTUAL  PROGRAM 

( ALlr START  * ALlr  FEATURES') 

~/Vo  JpCTRA  Charge 

Tdavid  Honrleu  ^Production 
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DISTRIBUTED  BY  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


CASINO  STAR  COMEDY 


APPEARING  IN 


DISTRIBUTED  BY  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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Mutual  Program 


American 


Clipper 


Feature 


In  Three  Strong  Parts 

\ 

A brilliant  heart-throb 

story  of  the  stage  and  of  the  slums. 
The  love  of  a sweet  and  pretty 
^ actress  regenerates  a fallen  man. 

. > THE  STARS 

jys?  Helene  Rosson 
:«  E.  F orr  est  T ay  lor  i 

Director — William  Bertram  .TjA 

Released  Oct.  30th.  - 


Newest  “Mustang”  Film 

Playing  for  High  Stakes 

A snappy  two-reel  Western  drama  brimful  of 
vigorous,  logical  action. 

The  Stars: 

Anna  Little— Jack  Richardson 

Director — Donald  MacDonald 
Released  Oct.  29th. 


Watch  YOUR  Profits  Grow 

Distributed  throughout  the  United  States  exclusively 
by  Mutual  Film  Corporation 


Book  American  Film 


American  Film  Company,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON.  President  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


A “Flying  A”  drama  of  dreams  and  astonishing  realities.  A surgeon’s 

knife  slips.  A life  is  sacrificed  and  the  threads  of  a beautiful  plot  are  interwoven. 

Featuring:  Winifred  Greenwood  and  Edward  Coxen 

Director— CHARLES  BARTLETT 

Date  of  Release— October  25th 

THE  SMUGGLER’S  CAVE 

A Single  Reel  “Flying  A’’  Drama  with 

Vivian  Rich  — Jack  Richardson  — Walter  Spencer 

Director— REAVES  EASON 

Date  of  Release — October  29th 

American  “Beauty”  Releases 

TOURING  WITH  TILLIE 

A sure-fire  comedy,  with  that  clever  trio 

Neva  Gerber  — Lucille  Warde  — Frank  Borzage 

Director-ARCHER  MacMACKIN 

Date  of  Release— October  26th 

AN  AUTO-BUNGALOW  FRACAS 

It’s  bound  to  make  your  audience  scream  with  laughter 

Featuring:  Carol  Holloway  and  John  Sheehan 

Director — JAMES  DOUGLAS 

Date  of  Release — October  30th 

American  plots  are  always  good ! American  photography  is  perfect! 

Distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  exclusively  by  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON.  President 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Mutual  Special  Feature 


A Picturized  Romantic  Novel 
By  Roy  L.  McCardell  Directed  by  W.  D.  Taylor 


The  Motion  Picture  Public  has  act- 
ually gone  wild  over  this  gigantic  offer  for  an 
idea  for  a sequel.  You,  Mr.  Exhibitor,  can  cash  in 
big  on  the  tremendous  popularity  of  “The  Diamond 
From  The  Sky.”  Feed  the  fire  of  your  patrons’ 
excitement.  Tell  them  to  keep  these  things  in  mind: 

What  Becomes  of  the  Diamond? 

What  Becomes  of  the  Child? 

What  Is  the  Fate  of  Blair  Stanley? 
What  Happens  to  Vivian  Marston? 

$10,000  will  be  given  to  the  man,  woman  or 
child  suggesting  the  most  suitable  idea  for  a sequel  to 
“The  Diamond  From  The  Sky.”  We  want  only  an  idea! 
1,000  words  or  less! 

You  exhibitors  who  haven’t  booked  “The 
Diamond  From  The  Sky”  — Great  Scott!  Why  wait 
longer?  A stupendous  success  has  been  scored!  Twenty-five 
chapters  are  now  appearing.  A new,  two-act  chapter  is  re- 
leased each  week. 


For  booking  information  wire,  write  or  see  at  once, 
the  North  American  Film  Corporation  representative 
at  your  nearest  Mutual  exchange  or  write  or  wire  us. 
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MUTUAL  PRtfSRAM 


ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY 


§gg» 


For  his  second  three  reel  release  on  the 
Mutual  program  David  Horsley  offers 
the  eminent  screen  star 


CRANE  WILBUR 


supported  by  an  all  star  cast  in  the 
most  remarkable  and  stupendous  war 
drama  ever  produced 


THE  BLOOD  OF 
OUR  BROTHERS 


No  story  more  intense  or  of  greater  l|||j 
depth  has  ever  been  picturized.  Based 
on  a topic  of  the  day — peace — it  is 
unequivocally  proclaimed  the  greatest 
argument  against  war  ever  advanced."'  It  is 
treated  allegorically  and  in  this  way  not  only 
retains  its  intensity  and  power  but  is  given  an 
added  charm  as  well. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  making 
this  picture.  It  represents  the  most  ambitious 
effort  ever  put  forth  in  producing  a picture  for 
regular  service.  It  marks  a new  era  in  motion 
picture  production.  “The  Blood  of  Our  Brothers” 
isiin  three  reels  and  will  be  released 


October  27 


in  the  regular  service  of  the  Mutual  program  as  a 


Centaur  Star  Feature 


Distributed  by  all  exchanges  ol  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  in  the  .United  States  and 
Canada. 


DAVIO  HORSLEY 
PRODUCTIONS 
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/1VTVAL  PROGRAM 


8611 ANCE  MOTION  PICTURE  CORPORATION 


OF  WESTERN  LIFE  IN 
WHICH  A SENSATIONAL 
scenic  SANDSTORM  IS 
VIVIDLY  DEPICTED  * 


too#* 


LteTTE. 


TWO  ftfcfcLS 


C^I^Q5^d  ^KQ4#; 

ON  THE  NEW? 
EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLAR 
• MUTUAL  PROGRAM  - 


Reliance  (lotion  Picture  Corporation 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
71  lWeST25*$T. 
NEW  VORK  CITy 


- STUD  I OS  ■ 

537  RivcrdoW  Ave.yONKERS.NV. 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles.  Col. 
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Advertising  in 

REEL  LIFE 

Brings  Results 

llllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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THE  power  of  Reel 
Life  as  an  advertising 
medium  is  far  reaching. 
For  proof  of  this  assertion, 
the  following  is  quoted  from 
a letter  received  recently 
from  Mr.  William  Barry, 
Advertising  Manager  of  the 
Nicholas  Power  Company, 
manufacturers  of  the  6 A 
and  6 B Power  Camera- 
graphs  : 

“Mr.  A.  J.  Lang, 
Export  Manager  of 
this  company,  in- 
forms me  that  he  has 
received  an  order  for 
one  of  our  6 B Cam- 
eragraphs  from 
Havana,  and  a 
couple  of  inquiries 
for  prices  from  the 
British  West  Indies, 
in  which  in  each  in- 
stance Reel  Life 
was  mentioned  as  the 
advertising  medium 
from  which  the  above 
resulted.” 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell 
of  interest  to  the  trade,  ad- 
vertise in  Reel  Life.  It 
takes  your  message  to  ex- 
hibitors everywhere. 


UNIFORMS 

For  Ushers,  Doormen,.  Carriage  Men. 
and  All  Uniformed  Attendants,  at 
Reasonable  Prices. 

We  Make  Uniforms  and  Caps  of  Every 
Description. 

WRITE  for  CATALOG  "R.” 

E.  A.  ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

434-444  SO.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


New  6-B  Cameragraph 
Fitting  Monument  to 

Inventor’s  Genius 

Nicholas  Power’s  Life  Ambition  Fulfilled  in  Pro- 
duction of  Newest  Projecting  Machine 


THE  name  Nicholas  Power  has  been 
synonymous  with  the  projection  of  motion 
pictures  practically  since  the  inception  of  the 
motion-picture  industry.  A pioneer  in  the 
game,  he  has  won  deserved  recognition,  and 
to  his  wonderful  inventive  genius  we  owe  a 
great  deal  of  the  present  success  of  the  art. 
Ever  alert  to  the  future  possibilities  of  this 
enormous  and  what  is  now  regarded  as  the 
third  largest  industry  in  this  country,  he  has 
devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  perfecting 
the  mechanism  of  the  motion-picture  pro- 
jecting machine,  with  the  result  that  to-day 
we  view  with  wondering  eyes  the  picture  as  it 
is  thrown  on  the  screen  without  flacker  and 
with  the  eye  strain  eliminated. 

To  those  who  recall  the  early  days  of  the 
motion  picture,  it  is  indeed  a wonderful  ac- 
complishment to  be  able  to  present  the  pictures 
to-day  with  such  perfect  definition  and  clear- 
ness. Mr.  Power,  in  the  many  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  industry,  has  invented 
many  projecting  machines  and  (continually 
added  improvements,  until  the  model  Power’s 
Cameragraph  No.  6A  seemed  to  fulfil  every 
expectation  of  both  himself  and  the  entire 
trade.  Not  content  to  rest  upon  the  wonderful 
success  of  this  machine,  Mr.  Power  studied, 
experimented,  and,  with  the  inventive  ability 
and  great  genius  along  mechanical  lines  which 
he  possesses,  he  evolved  the  latest  and  what 
he  considers  the  last  word  in  projecting  ma- 
chines— Power’s  Cameragraph  No.  6B. 

Alterations,  changes  and  additions,  sug- 
gested by  field  experience,  have  been  made, 
which  brings  this  mechanism  to  a point  where 
it  stands  universally  accepted  as  foremost  in 
the  qualities  of  perfect  projection  and  service- 
ability. The  stand,  entirely  new  in  design, 
is  exceptionally  rigid  and  substantial  in  con- 
struction. It  consists  of  two  sections;  the 
lower,  which  is  fixed,  being  fitted  with  a cen- 
tral hub,  on  which  the  upper  section  rocks ; 
both  are  securely  fastened  together  by  heavy 
bolts  through  slots,  permitting  a tilting  of  the 
upper  section,  which  carries  the  mechanism 
and  lamphouse.  The  motor  drive  and  lower 
construction  remain  horizontal.  The  finest  ad- 
justment is  obtainable  by  means  of  a worm, 
the  control  of  which  is  easily  accessible,  per- 
mitting the  centering  of  the  picture  on  the 
screen,  even  during  operation,  and  allowing 
absolute  control  by  the  operator  at  all  times. 
A simple  hand  wheel  locking  device  gives  ad- 
ditional rigidity  to  the  entire  equipment. 

The  take-up  is  simplicity  itself,  consisting 
of  two  metal  disks,  one  fibre  faced,  revolving 
one  against  the  other,  and  running  on  ball- 
bearings. The  extent  of  frictional  surface  has 
been  carefully  cofnputed,  permitting  an  even 
and  continuous  but  slightly  intermittent  ten- 
sion, causing  the  film  to  be  wound  to  the  proper 
tightness  on  the  take-up  reel.  Once  the  ad- 
justment is  made  by  a simple  collar  and  set- 
screw, no  further  attention  is  necessary.  In 
test,  this  device  has  taken  up  3,000  feet  of 
film,  maintaining  an  even  tension  throughout. 
The  new  lamphouse  deserves  special  atten- 
tion; it  is  of  very  substantial  construction, 
permitting  easy  access. 

The  doors  are  of  double  metal,  with  air 
space  between ; cooling  chutes  are  provided, 
both  above  and  below  the  condenser  mount, 
securing  a very  desirable  arrangement.  The 
cooling  of  the  interior  of  the  lamphouse  is 
procured  by  an  ingenious  duct  construction  in 
the  top,  leading  to  a vent  and  efficiently  draw- 
ing off  the  heat.  Radiation  is  reduced  t«  a 
minimum. 


§ ArcusTicmetCo.I 
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DISPLAY  FRAMES 


For  Posters  and  Stills 
SEE 

Menger  & Ring,  Inc. 

306  West  42d  St.,  New  York 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Successful  Exhibitors 
Advertise 

TALK  TO  YOUR 
PATRONS  WITH 

RADIO  MAT-SLIDES 

The  Perfected  Type- 
writing Slide . Sample 
at  your  supply  house 

RADIO  MAT-SLIDE  CO..  313  W.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


For  Sale 

300,000  FEET 

Of  Black  Leader 

Guaranteed  durable  and  pliable 
Samples  supplied  on  request 

Price  $3.75  per  thousand  feet, 
F.  O.  B.  Chicago 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

350  North  Clark  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Many  ThousanJs 

who  use  Power’s  motion  picture 
projecting  machines  are  the  best 
indication  of  the  superior  quali- 
ties of  Power’s  Product. 

AWARDS  

American  Museum  of  Safety,  - - Gold  Medal,  1913 

American  Museum  of  Safety,  - - Grand  Prize,  1914 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  Grand  Prize,  1915 

HELD  BY  

NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 

NINETY  GOLD  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


C.  O MILL  RRCSiOCN 
L S MOHR 
J A GALL  AG  HE  JR 
L A HALBERT  GEM 


DEPARTMENTS 
General  Or ncc 


research  Bureau 
Homing  IbtcA^rIioo 
Special  InvcAigktioni 
Qurtxa  LDdoiaeneot 
Department  for  tmi 
HOMELESS  AND 
UNEMPLOYED 
EaployucRl  Bureau 
Mr  all  aod  Lodfmg 
MuaKipal  Qyany 


Recreation  derartment 
Dun  laapecnoe 

laietflifaboe  of  CotBUCicial 
Rccreabooi 

Legal  Aid  Bureau 
WELFARE  LOAN  AOENCl 
Municipal  Earn 
WOMEN'S  REFORM A TOR* 
Parole  OCRartnent 


Kansas  Citv.  Mo,  Sept . 1 , - 19X5  . 

Mr  C.M.Stebblns, 

1026  Main  St, City. 

Dear  Slr;- 

I am  very  glad  to  advise  you  that  we  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the  1916  Model  Motlograph  Moving 
picture  machine  which  we  purchased  from  you  several 
weeks  ago.  We  have  much  film  to  run  that  has  never 
been  through  a projection  machine  before  and  Is  often 
very  green, giving  some  trouble.  With  this  new  machine  • 
we  have  had  very  little  trouble  along  this  line  and 
none  resulting  Trom  the  film  "crawling  " off  of  the 
sprockets.  The  machine  Is  In  use  every  day  and  we  are 
getting  e very  good  picture. 

Yours  truly , 


Censor  of  films  and  pictures. 


Actual  Use  Proves 
A Projector’s  Worth 

EVERY  EXHIBITOR  should 
inspect  or  try  out  the 

1916  Model  Motiograph 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  re- 
sults when  compared  with  any 
other  machine. 

See  your  nearest  dealer  about 
a i q 1 6 Model  MOTIOGRAPH. 

If  he  has  none  on  his  floor, 
write  to  the  factory. 


The  Enterprise  Optical  Manufacturing  Company 

572  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Eastern  Office:  19  West  23rd  St.,  New  Yoidt  City. 


Western  Office:  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

i— — — 
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Mutual  Masterpictures 


The  Seventh  Noon 

A Play  of  To-day.  In  Five  Acts  of  Climax  and  Suspense.  Starring  the 
Broadway  Favorite,  Ernest  Glend inning. 

His  Wife 

A Five  Act  Emotional  Drama  from  Charlotte  Braeme’s  Celebrated  Novel. 
Featuring  Geraldine  O’Brien.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Miracle  of  Life 

A Plea  for  Motherhood.  In  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  American  Film 
Co.,  Inc.  Starring  Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Brink 

A Play  of  Love,  Conspiracy  and  Regeneration.  Starring  Forrest  Winant 
and  Rhea  Mitchell.  Four  Thrilling  Acts. 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

A Romance  of  the  Stage.  In  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  Reliance  Motion 
Picture  Corporation.  Featuring  Dorothy  Gish. 

The  Price  of  Her  Silence 

A Human  Drama  of  Sentiment  and  Adventure  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the 
Thanhouser  Film  Corporation.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 

The  House  of  Scandals 

A Sensational  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany, Inc.  Starring  Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

The  Man  From  Oregon 

A Play  of  Love  and  Politics.  Five  Acts.  Howard  Hickman  and  Clara 
Williams  Play  the  Leads. 

The  Wolf-Man 

A Romantic  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Featuring 

“Billie”  West  and  Ralph  Lewis. 

Infatuation 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany. Starring  Margarita  Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard. 

Monsieur  Lecoq 

A Four  Act  Screen  Version  of  Emile  Gaboriau’s  Detective  Story.  Produced 
by  Thanhouser.  Starring  William  Morris  and  Florence  La  Badie. 

A Yankee  From  the  West 

An  American  Drama  of  To-day  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Fea- 
turing Signe  Auen  and  Wallace  Reid. 

The  Toast  of  Death 

A Romance  of  India  in  Four  Acts.  Featuring  Louise  Glaum,  Harry  G. 
Keenan  and  Herschall  Mayall. 

The  Girl  From  His  Town 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany. Featuring  Margarita  Fischer. 

Milestones  of  Life 

A Play  of  the  Seasons  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation.  Featuring  Mignon  Anderson 

The  Mating 

A Play  of  College  Life  in  Five  Acts.  Featuring  Bessie  Barriscale. 

The  Fox  Woman 

A Romance  of  Japan.  In  Four  Acts.  By  John  Luther  Long.  Produced 
by  Majestic.  Featuring  Teddy  Sampson, 

The  Secretary  of  Frivolous  Affairs 

A Society  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Company. 
Featuring  May  Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood. 

The  Flying  Twins 

A Photoplay  of  the  Circus  in  Four  Parts.  Produced  by  Thanhouser  Featur- 
ing Madeline  and  Marion  Fairbanks. 

The  Reward 

A Drama  of  Stage  Life  in  Four  Parts.  Presenting  Bessie  Barriscale. 

Up  From  the  Depths 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration  in  Four  Parts.  Produced  by  Reliance 
Motion  Picture  Corporation.  Presenting  Courtenay  Foote  and  Gladys 

Brockwell. 

Her  Shattered  Idol 

How  Love  and  Loyalty  Won  the  Girl.  A Drama  of  Sentiment  and  Adven- 
ture. In  Four  Parts.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Featuring  Mae  Marsh  and 
Robert  Harron. 

The  Patroit  and  the  Spy 

A Thrilling  War-Time  Romance.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  the  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation.  Presenting  James  Cruze  and  Marguerite  Snow. 


The  Lonesome  Heart 

An  American  Distinctive  Creation.  The  Romance  of  a Foundling.  In  Four 
Parts.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Company.  With  the  Beautiful 
Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Darkening  Trail  . , 

A Vivid  Story  of  Yukon  Adventure.  In  Four  Reels.  Presenting  the  Popular 
Star,  W.  S.  Hart. 

The  Failure 

A Drama  of  Newspaper  and  Theatrical  Life.  In  Four  Reels.  Featuring 
John  Emerson.  Produced  by  Reliance. 

Ghosts 

By  the  Famous  Norwegian  Author,  Henrik  Ibsen.  In  Five  Reels.  Pro- 
duced by  Majestic.  Starring  Henry  Walthall. 

God’s  Witness 

A Romantic  Drama  of  Love,  Mystery  and  Adventure.  In  Four  Reels.  Pro- 
duced by  Thanhouser.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 

The  Lure  of  the  Mask 

An  American  Distinctive  Creation.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Film  Company.  Stars  Elsie  Jane  Wilson  and  Harold  Lockwood. 

Strathmore 

From  the  Immortal  Romance  by  “Oulda.”  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by 
Reliance.  Stars,  Charles  Clary,  Irene  Hunt  and  Francelia  Billington. 

Rumpelstiltskin 

A Fascinating  Fairy  Tale.  In  Four  Reels.  Clyde  Tracy  in  the  Title  Role. 

The  Victim 

A Vital  American  Drama.  In  Three  Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Star- 
ring Mae  Marsh  and  Robert  Harron. 

The  Absentee 

The  Problems  of  Life  Portrayed  in  Symbolic  Scenes.  With  Robert  Edeson. 
Strikingly  Staged  and  Acted.  In  Five  Reels.  Produced  by  the  Majestic 
Motion  Picture  Company. 

A Child  of  God 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration.  By  the  Great  American  Novelist, 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  the  Reliance  Motion 
Picture  Corporation.  With  Francelia  Billington  and  Sam  De  Grasse. 

The  Cup  of  Life 

A Vivid  Picture  of  a Great  Moral  Problem.  In  Five  Reels.  Starring  Bessie 
Barriscale. 

Captain  Macklin 

A Drama  of  Love  and  War.  From  the  Celebrated  Novel  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Starring  Lillian 
Gish. 

Man’s  Prerogative 

A Moral  Problem  Play.  Produced  by  Reliance.  In  Four  Reels.  Star, 
Robert  Edeson. 

On  the  Night  Stage 

A Gripping  Western  Drama.  In  Five  Reels.  With  Robert  Edeson  and 
William  S.  Hart. 

A Man  and  His  Mate 

A Great  Human  Story  of  the  Drug  Evil.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by 
Reliance.  Star,  Henry  Woodruff. 

Enoch  Arden 

A Film  Version  of  the  Immortal  Poem  by  Lord  Alfred  Tennyson.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Starring  Lillian  Gish. 

The  Outlaw’s  Revenge 

Founded  on  the  Life  of  General  Villa.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Re- 
liance. Stars,  Mae  Marsh,  R.  A.  Walsh  and  Irene  Hunt 

The  Devil 

A Screen  Version  of  the  Famous  Tragedy  by  Franz  Molnar.  In  Five  Reels 
Stars,  Edward  J.  Connelly  and  Bessie  Barriscale. 

The  Outcast 

From  the  Graphic  Story  by  the  American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Starring  Mae 
Marsh. 

The  Lost  House 

A Thrilling  Play  of  Mystery  and  Adventure.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by 
Majestic.  Star,  Lillian  Gish. 

The  Quest 

An  Exciting  Romance  of  the  South  Seas.  In  Five  Reels.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Star,  Margarita  Fischer. 


EDWIN  THANHOUSER 

PRESENTS 

THE  SPIRIT"AUPUBON 


^ Said  Mr.  Jack  Boland,  owner  of 

Impress  Th.eatre  (Oklahoma  City)  to  M r.  Carl  Gregg,  a 
o exhibitor  of  Tulsa: 

MR.  GREGG,  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SHOW  PICTURES  OFIHIS  CLASS, YOU  CAN  GO  HOME  AT  NIGHT  AND  SLEEP! 

THIS  MEANT  THANHOUSER 

Here  you  have  the  lesson  of  CONSISTENCY 
IJever  worry  about  your  next  show.  Just  see  that  Tli  AN  H 0 U SERS  ““  FALSTALFS  AREINIJ^ 
WORRY  ? Tjiere's St  reason! 


AT  THE  PATRICIAN  CLUB 

Mignon  Anderson,  Boyd  Marshall  and  Ernest  Howard  inastory 

WHICH  GIVES  THE  KIND  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  ACTORS  LOVE.’ 


An  unusual  subject,  in  which  the  Audubon  Clubs  throughout  the 

COUNTRY  WILL  TAKE  AN  INTEREST  THAT  MEANS  INCREASED  RECEIPTS  . 

TWO  REELS  TUESDAY,  OCT.  19™ 
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PRESIDENT  FREULER’S 
MESSAGE  TO 
EXHIBITORS 


ONCE  upon  a time  as  the  story  book 
says,  there  was  a merchant  locat- 
ed in  a little  country  community 
surrounded  by  rich  plantations.  He 
did  business  on  long  time  credits  with 
his  customers  and  kept  his  accounts 
in  his  head.  It  worked  pretty  well 
most  of  the  time.  He  had  a local 
monopoly  on  general  merchandise  and 
his  customers  were  all  good  pay  when 
the  cotton  was  marketed. 

Late  one  season  he  discovered  that 
he  had  sold  a very  expensive  saddle  to 
somebody — but  blessed  if  he  could 
remember  to  whom.  His  system  of 
keeping  his  accounts  in  his  head  had 
fallen  down. 

But  he  found  a way  out.  He  billed 
that  saddle  to  every  one  of  his  rich 
planter  customers  in  their  semi-annual 
statements — and  he  got  paid  for  it 
several  times  over.  So  much  for  his 
careless  way  of  doing  business — and 
his  customers’. 

Too  many  motion  picture  exhibitors 
are  making  the  same  kind  of  mistakes 
in  their  business.  The  mistakes  differ 
in  degree  only. 

Do  your  accounts  tell  you  accurately 
the  story  of  your  business? 

A proper  accounting  system  is  simply 
a history  in  figures.  It  is  the  kind 
of  a history  that  gives  you  a peek  into 
the  future,  too. 

It  is  not  enough  that  your  accounts 
shall  merely  tell  you  what  you  have 
taken  in  at  the  box  office  day  by  day, 
or  week  by  week.  They  must  also  tell 
you  what  you  have  spent  to  do  this 
business.  That  is  not  quite  as  simple 
as  it  sounds,  however.  You  must 
know  just  what  expense  means.  Do 
your  accounts  include  rent,  film  rental, 
taxes,  insurance,  payroll,  amortization 
of  lease,  electricity,  advertising  and 
depreciation  of  equipment?  Those  are 
not  necessarily  all  of  the  items  of  ex- 
pense— but  that  may  suggest  some 
that  you  are  overlooking. 


Do  you  know  your  business  history 
day  by  day,  week  by  week  and  month 
by  month  so  that  you  can  compare 
figures  and  tell  instantly  where  you 
stand,  whether  you  are  standing  still, 
slipping  backward  or  going  ahead?  It 
is  very  easy  to  be  seriously  mistaken 
unless  you  have  the  actual  and  accurate 
figures. 

Does  your  box  office  keep  a record  for 
you  of  the  program  you  are  running 
day  by  day,  the  attendance  divided 
matinee  and  evening,  show  by  show,  the 
weather  conditions  and  the  opposition? 
These  are  all  elements  of  your  business 
and  very  vital  factors  in  the  making 
of  your  success  or  failure. 

If  you  have  not  such  a system  of 
keeping  a history  of  the  business  of 
your  theater  you  need  one  right  away. 
It  may  tell  you  a lot  of  things  that 
you  never  suspected.  More  than  likely 
it  will  point  the  way  to  important  im- 
provements in  your  business  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this 
message  to  lay  out  before  you  in  detail 
just  how  these  accounts  can  be  kept 
and  how  the  figures  are  to  be  arrived 
at — but  from  the  system  you  now  have 
you  can,  with  a little  thought  and  in- 
quiry, evolve  one  which  will  present 
the  important  facts  of  your  business 
to  you  day  by  day  and  enable  you  to 
find  out  just  what  it  is  costing  you  to 
do  business  every  day  and  what  busi- 
ness you  must  do  to  show  a profit. 
Presently  Re£l  Life  will  devote  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject  of 
accounting  for  motion  picture  theaters 
—but  meanwhile  think  about  yours. 

A proper  accounting  system  will  help 
to  show  you  what  the  new  Mutual  pro- 
gram will  do  for  your  theater.  It  was 
built  for  you  and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  man  watching  the  box  office 
results.  The  better  business  man  you 
make y yourself  the  more  the  Mutual 
Film  'Corporation  and  its  $8,000,000 
program  xan  serve  you. 


Failure  to  Success — An  Exhibitor’s  Story 

David  Picker  of  the  Burland  Theater 
Tells  How  He  Built  a Business  that 
Drew  a Million  Patrons  Last  Year 

The  country  over  there  probably  is  no  better  example  of  the  success  of  the  principles  which  are  advocated  by  President  John 
R.  Freuler  than  in  the  history  of  the  Burland  Theater  in  the  Broux.  In  reading  this  article  you  often  will  be  reminded  of 
the  things  that  Mr.  Freuler  has  said  to  exhibitors  in  his  weekly  messages.  It  seems  really  that  the  methods  of  success  and 
their  application  are  very  similar  everywhere,  and  that  there  is  just  one  way  to  succeed.  You  can  get  the  formula  here. 


ONE  year  and  five  months  ago  the  Burland  Theater, 
at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  Street  and  Prospect 
Avenue,  The  Bronx,  New  York  City,  was  losing 
money.  It  belonged,  partially  to  David  Picker,  a man  who 
was  engaged  in  commercial  lines  and  was  carrying  on  a 
million-dollar  business  annually. 

Mr.  Picker  was  confident  that  the  Bronx  could  and  would 
support  such  a theater.  He  was  certain  that  it  was  losing 
money  only  because  it  was  mismanaged.  On  the  principle 
that  if  you  want  a thing  well  done,  you  must  do  it 
yourself,  he  left  his  commercial  business  and 
took  up  the  management  of  the  Burland 
Last  year,  over  1,000,000  patrons  paid 
admission  into  his  theater.  It  had  won 
the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  and 
highest  class  motion  picture  house 
in  the  Bronx.  It  had  become,  not 
only  a place  of  amusement,  but  a 
family  institution,  ready  to  co-op- 
erate with  every  and  all  good 
movements,  serving  the  best 
people  in  the  community. 

That  it  is  successful  finan- 
cially is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a single  share  of 
stock  for  sale,  and  that  David 
Picker  is  remaining  in  the  picture 
business  instead  of  returning  to 
his  million-dollar  commercial  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  Picker  was  approached  in  his 
office  in  the  theater  the  other  day,  and 
asked  to  tell  the  readers  of  Reel  Life 
the  methods  of  management  and  the 
principles  upon  which  he  had  turned 
failure  into  success. 

Through  the  open  door,  could  be  seen  the 
tremendous  auditorium,  with  its  seating  ca- 
pacity, downstairs  alone,  of  1,500,  and  in  its  bal-  David 
cony,  of  500,  its  pipe  organ  and  attractive  stage. 

Through  the  window,  opposite,  was  visible  the  enormous 
outdoor  theater,  with  its  2,750  seats,  which  is  run  whenever 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  permit. 

“I  watch  my  own  theater,  and  devote  my  time  to  my  own 
business,  instead  of  worrying  about  my  competitor’s  busi- 
ness,” said  Mr.  Picker. 

“The  man  who  keeps  his  mind  on  what  his  neighbor  is 
showing,  on  wondering  what  his  competitor’s  box  office  re- 
ceipts are,  and  in  trying  to  think  up  ways  to  get  ahead  of 
him,  neglects  his  own  business. 

“His  mind  is  held  down  to  petty  jealousy,  instead  of 
rising  to  the  possibilities  of  his  own'theater.  He  is  trying 
to  usurp  the  place  his  competitor  may  hold  in  the  com- 
munity, or  to  establish  himself  as  an  exhibitor  who  is  like 
his  fellow  manager,  instead  of  bending  every  energy  to 
■establish  a place  for  himself. 

“I  believe  that  friendly  rivalry  is  stimulating,  if  the  ex- 
hibitor lets  it  be  the  force  which  drives  him  on  to  greater 


and  more  original  accomplishments.  But  one  of  the  first 
things  an  exhibitor  must  keep  in  mind  is  that  he  must  at- 
tend to  his  own  business. 

“In  the  field  of  commerce,  of  buying  and  selling  com- 
modities, the  greatest  success  comes  in  the  measure  with 
which  you  understand  human  nature.  You  must  learn  to 
read  human  signs. 

“It  is  so  in  running  a motion  picture  theater. 

“The  first  thing  I did,  on  coming  to  the  Burland,  was  to 
study  my  patrons.  It  was  a family  community,  I 
ascertained  immediately,  and  my  patrons  were 
family  people  of  a refined  class. 

“To  be  a success,  you  must  cater  to  the 
family. 

“I  am  a family  man,  and  am  par- 
ticular about  the  sort  of  amusement  I 
want  my  family  to  indulge  in.  I 
applied  the  same  principles  of  choice 
of  pictures  and  music  and  general 
rules  for  conducting  the  theater 
which  I should  want  applied  by 
any  other  manager  who  had  the 
patronage  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

“I  chose  every  picture  with 
the  greatest  care.  Sensational 
or  vulgar  subjects,  or  those 
which  in  any  way  could  offend 
the  tastes  of  discriminating  pa- 
trons, never  get  into  the  theater, 
because  I see  every  inch  of  film 
and  pass  on  it  before  it  is  shown 
in  my  house. 

“A  sensational  photoplay  may  pack 
the  theater  while  it  is  being  shown.  But 
mark  my  word,  in  the  family  neighbor- 
hood, there  will  be  a reaction  against  the 
theater  in  which  it  is  shown. 

Picker  “The  ordinary  run  of  pictures  may  not  at- 

tract a great  throng.  But  there  will  be  no  criti- 
cism afterwards.  A sensational  picture  may  pack  the  house, 
but  its  after  effects  will  eat  to  a more  considerable  extent 
into  his  box  office  receipts  than  the  manager  can  afford 
to  have  them. 


Patrons  Must  Be  Protected 

“Selling  amusement  is  unlike  selling  merchandise,  in  this 
respect.  That  which  the  exhibitor  has  to  offer  has  to  be 
taken  on  faith  by  the  purchaser.  The  merchant  shows  his 
goods  to  his  customers  before  they  pay  for  it.  They  can 
examine  it  for  quality  and  quantity,  or  for  short  weight.  If 
it  is  not  up  to  the  standard,  they  can  refuse  to  give  their 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exhibitor  cannot  show  his  en- 
tertainment before  his  customers  purchase  it.  They  must 
take  his  promises  of  faith. 

“If  they  find  that  there  has  been  a shortage  in  the  number 
of  reels  promised,  if  the  quality  has  been  poor,  or  if  its 
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desirability  has  been  overestimated,  there  is  no  means  of 
getting  their  money  back. 

“If  the  exhibitor  destroys  his  patrons’  faith  in  his  word, 
in  his  promises,  in  his  own  choice  and  judgment,  he  has 
begun  his  own  road  to  failure. 

“The  ‘square  deal’  policy  is  the  greatest  policy  in  the  mo- 
tion picture,  as  well  as  in  every  other  sort  of  business. 

“The  neighborhood  exhibitor  has  to  strive  to  keep  his 
house  above  criticism. 

“The  moment  a picture  house  has  the  reputation  of  show- 
ing sensational  or  vulgar  pictures,  the  refined  patrons,  and 
those  who  are  discriminating,  will  not  come. 

“There  is  this  difference  between  the  manager  of  legiti- 
mate stage  productions  and  the  motion  picture  exhibitor. 
The  former  advertises,  expecting  patrons  to  attend  his 
show  just  once. 

“The  exhibitor  expects  his  patrons  to  come  day  after 
day.  He  wants  to  establish  his  theater  so  that  those  who 
are  now  children  will  still  be  his  patrons  when  they  are 
grown  up  with  children  of  their  own. 

“He  is  building  for  the  future. 

“He  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  for  immediate  gain 
which  will  create  unfriendly  feeling  later  on. 

“In  the  family  theater  it  is  wise  to  take  some  definite 
policy  toward  children. 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  decided  early  that  the 
Burland  should  not  cater  to  children’s  patronage. 

“The  bill  which  we  put  on  is  not  designed  for  children’s 
minds  or  intelligence.  It  is  for  adults. 

“Children  become  restless  when  they  are  looking  at  pic- 
tures which  they  cannot  understand,  and  annoy  the  other 
patrons,  so,  although  we  do  not  refuse  children  who  come 
alone  in  the  afternoon,  we  are  very  particular  never  to 
allow  them  to  come  alone  at  night. 

Special  Performances  for  Children 

“But  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  motion  pictures, 
which  children  can  understand,  we  have  a special  per- 
formance for  children  on  Saturday  mornings.  We  do  this 
in  co-operation  with  the  movement  started  by  the  Mother’s 
Association  of  the  Horace  Mann  school,  who  choose  the 
program  which  we  show  at  these  sessions.  Some  of  the 
pictures  are  patriotic,  others  historical,  and  some  are 
stories  which  are  well  known  to  children.  All  are  within 
their  powers  of  comprehension.  They  come  with  their 
school  teachers,  and  the  performance  is  presided  over  by 
the  teachers. 

“Our  policy  with  regard  to  children  does  not  affect  the 
popularity  of  the  Burland.  On  the  other  hand,  it  estab- 
lishes us  as  conscientious,  trustworthy  promoters  of  high- 
class  and  profitable  entertainment. 

“For  the  convenience  of  mothers  with  small  children, 
we  have  a nursery  in  connection  with  the  theater.  Two 
trained  nurses  care  for  the  children  while  their  mothers 
are  watching  the  performance.  Some  days  they  take  charge 
of  as  many  as  200  children. 

“The  patronage  which  this  feature  draws  to  our  theater, 
can  easily  be  seen. 

“There  has  been  another  phase  of  the  choosing  of  our' 
films,  which  I think  has  done  much  to  make  the  Burland 
successful,”  said  Mr.  Picker. 

“I  always  try  to  put  on  at  least  one  or  two  photodramas 
with  an  underlying  purpose  which  will  give  the  patrons 
something  to  think  and  ponder  upon  after  they  have  left 
the  theater. 

“I  do  not  enjoy  a play  or  an  entertainment  of  any  kind 
which  does  not  give  me  something  worth  while  to  think 
about.  I watched  my  patrons,  and  talked  with  them, 
and  found  that  the  majority  of  them  felt  the  same  way. 


“They  wanted  comedy?  Yes.  But  with  the  lighter 
form  of  amusement,  they  wanted  something  which  was 
real  and  vital. 

Mutual  Masterpictures  Frequently  Shown 

“Consequently,  the  long  pictures  which  I choose  are 
such  as  will  be  remembered.  Many  of  the  Mutual  Master- 
pictures  have  been  among  them 

“One  very  strong  reason  why  the  Burland  had  not  been 
doing  a paying  business,  I found  on  taking  over  its  man- 
agement, was  that  it  had  not  been  properly  advertised. 

“I  immediately  began  to  handle  it  as  if  it  were  a ‘legiti- 
mate’ theater. 

“I  billed  it  on  the  boards,  bought  space  in  the  subway 
and  elevated  stations,  and  carried  on  a systematic  cam- 
paign through  the  local  newspaper.  I had  special  an- 
nouncements distributed  through  the  theater. 

“But  it  was  all  high-class  advertising.  The  posters  were 
attractive  and  quiet,  but  of  distinguishing  merit. 

“The  newspaper  ads  attracted  attention,  and  the  reading 
copy  concerning  my  theater’s  program,  attracted  more. 

“I  took  out  much  of  the  ‘paper’  which  had  been  filling 
the  lobby,  and  instead  had  hung  a few  painted  portraits  of 
popular  stars.  Then  I chose  carefully  three  and  six  sheets 
which  I placed  in  frames  at  the  sides  of  my  entrance,  or 
inside  the  lobby. 

“Thus,  my  very  advertising  appealed  to  the  refined 
tastes  of  the  public. 

“When  they  got  into  my  lobby,  there  was  atmosphere. 
The  walls  were  treated  in  delicate  tones.  The  pictures 
were  really  attractive.  The  brass  was  polished. 

“Immediately  there  was  an  unconscious  psychological  ef- 
fect on  the  people.  They  responded  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
were  quiet  and  orderly. 

“The  effect  of  the  refined  furnishings  of  the  interior  was 
the  same. 

“Atmosphere,  therefore,  relieved  me  of  any  worry  as 
to  the  class  of  patronage  which  my  theater  should  draw. 

“Undesirables  would  feel  out  of  place,  or  else,  there 
was  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  taste  of  the  undesirables 
to  the  standards  of  the  theater — which  would  be  doing  a 
still  greater  service  to  the  community. 

“The  atmosphere  of  the  Strand  Theater  in  New  York 
City  is  known  all  over  the  country.  The  Burland  is  known 
as  ‘the  Strand  of  the  Bronx.’  It  is  because  both  theaters 
aim  for  the  very  highest  and  best  that  they  have  received 
their  reputations. 

His  “Square  Deal”  Policy 

“In  line  with  the  ‘square  deal’  policy  of  the  Burland  The- 
ater, let  me  add  something  about  admission  prices,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Picker. 

“If  you  want  to  be  a popular  and  successful  exhibitor, 
never  try  to  ‘put  it  over’  your  patrons  along  admission 
lines. 

“If  you  are  going  to  charge  an  advance  pyice  for  a spe- 
cial picture,  announce  it  a month  or  so  before  hand,  on 
heralds  and  on  your  screen.  Then  when  the  time  comes 
that  you  are  showing  your  pictures  the  people  will  come 
prepared  for  the  extra  charge,  and  will  not  be  embarrassed 
at  the  box  office,  because  they  have  only  ten  cents  instead 
of  twenty-five  cents.  They  will  not  feel  that  they  are  being 
duped. 

“If  you  are  forced  to  discard  some  of  your  regular 
numbers — say  one  or  two  short  pictures,  which  you  usu- 
ally use,  because  you  feel  that  you  must  shorten  your  pro- 
gram to  accommodate  the  large  crowds,  announce  that  fact 

( Continued  on  Page  Fifteen ) 
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Rothapfel-Mutual  Tour 
Hits  the  Pacific  Coast 

Exhibitor-Speaker  for  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation 
Defines  His  Amusement  Policy 

SAMUEL  L.  ROTHAPFEL  is 
now  on  the  western  rim  of  the 
Rothapfel-Mutual  tour  and  as 
this  number  of  Reel  Life  goes  to 
press,  he  is  arriving  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  is  to  address  the  motion 
picture  men  and  spend  a couple  of 
days. 

Enthusiastic  reports  come  bubbling 
off  the  wire  from  Mr.  Rothapfel  as 
he  spins  about  the  country,  passing 
through,  thus  far  on  his  itinerary, 

Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  Or- 
leans, Dallas,  El  Paso  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

At  El  Paso,  he  pause, d for  a sight- 
seeing tour  around  the  city,  skirting 
the  well-known  Mexican  border. 

“Going  great,”  he  wires.  “Tour  is 
getting  better  at  every  town  as  I come  along.  Had  bully 
crowds  in  New  Orleans,  Dallas  and  El  Paso.  Every  pic- 
ture man  in  Dallas  was  at  the  banquet  and  every  theater 
in  El  Paso  was  represented. 

“A  little  hoarse  and  full  of  banquet  grub — otherwise  O. 
K.  Meeting  lots  of  live  wire  exhibitors.  They  are  wiring 
ahead  from  town  to  town,  urging  friends  in  the  towns 
along  the  schedule  not  to  miss  the  banquets.  Big  stuff.” 
Plans  are  going  forward  all  along  the  line  of  the  schedule 
for  special  affairs  on  the  arrival  of  “Roxy,”  as  they  call 
him.  The  next  cities  in  order  are  Portland,  Seattle,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Denver  and  Kansas  City,  thence  eastward 
through  the  central  West. 

In  Kansas  City  the  exchange  managers’  association  is 
joining  with  F.  L.  Kiltz,  the  Kansas  City  Mutual  manager, 
in  making  arrangements  for  Mr.  Rothapfel’s  reception 
there.  There  are  sixteen  members  of  the  association  and 
each  of  them  is  inviting  their  customers  to  the  Rothapfel- 
Mutual  banquet,  thus  assuring  the  usual  general  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  exhibitors  in  the  city  which  has 
characterized  all  of  the  tour  banquets. 

In  his  addresses,  Mr.  Rothapfel  is  urging  exhibitors  to 
originality  in  the  presentation  of  their  pictures,  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  in  ideas. 

“Let  the  fellow  down  the  street  run  his  show  the  way 
he  wants  to,  and  run  yours  your  own  way  without  paying 
attention  to  him,”  says  Rothapfel.  “You  are  selling  en- 
tertainment and  you  have  to  know  what  entertainment  is 
and  deliver  it  without  waiting  to  hear  from  anybody  else. 
The  public  comes  to  the  motion  picture  theater  in  some- 
what the  frame  of  mind  of  the  man  who  picks  up  the  menu 
card  in  a restaurant  and  can’t  tell  what  he  wants  to  eat. 
If  he  could  go  home  and  sit  down  to  the  table  with  the  as- 
surance, because  of  past  performances,  that  he  was  going 
to  get  • something  to  eat  that  he  would  like,  he  would  be 
a lot  happier. 

“That’s  the  way  to  run  a motion  picture  house.  Build 
a reputation  for  serving  up  good  entertainment — not  neces- 
sarily feeling  your  way  along  in  the  path  of  that  worn- 
out  phrase,  ‘give  the  people  what  they  want,’  but  giving 
them  something  that  you  can  make  them  want.  They  do 
not  know  what  they  want.  But  they  want  something  and 
the  more  original  and  striking  that  something  is  when  you 
present  it  to  them  the  better  the  impression  you  make.” 


World’s  Series  Films 
on  the  Mutual  Program 

Two  Reel  Baseball  Special  Given  As  Part  of  the 
Regular  Service 

OW  do  you  suppose  Woodrow 
Wilson  behaves  at  a baseball 
game  with  his  “best  girl”  along? 
A coming  Mutual  Program  feature 
release  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

“The  World’s  Championship  Base- 
ball Series  of  1915”  is  the  title  of  a 
release  in  two  reels  on  the  Mutual 
Program  for  November  15th.  This 
Special  release  is  included  in  the  regu- 
lar program  at  no  increase  in  rental 
charges  to  the  exhibitor.  For  that 
week  it  replaces  the  Monday  and 
Wednesday  Novelty  brand  comedies. 

These  pictures  were  made  by  the 
World  Series  Film  Company,  a 'com- 
pany organized  to  co-operate  with  the 
National  Commission.  The  Mutual 
has  purchased  the  rights  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  pictures  and  is  now  making  them  avail- 
able to  the  exhibitors  as  part  of  the  regular  program  ser- 
vice. Previously  motion  picture  exhibitors  have  been  able 
to  get  baseball  pictures  only  as  expensive  specials. 

The  world’s  series  pictures  are  altogether  remarkable 
films,  showing  all  the  thrilling  plays  and  fine  close-ups  of 
the  important  personalities,  both  in  the  game  and  among 
the  spectators. 

The  National  Commission  granted  to  the  makers  of  these 
pictures  the  exclusive  privilege  under  contract  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  films  and  any  other  pictures  made  or  purporting 
to  have  been  made  at  these  games  were  taken  at  such  a 
distance  and  under  such  unfavorable  conditions  as  always 
accompany  the  surreptitious  taking  of  pictures  of  this  char- 
acter. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  subjects  is  that  portion  of 
the  film  showing  the  flower-bedecked  presidential  box. 
President  Wilson  is  seen  approaching  with  Mrs.  Galt,  his 
fiancee.  He  has  some  little  difficulty  with  one  of  those 
“cussedly  obstinate”  folding  chairs  when  he  arranges  a 
seat  for  Mrs.  Galt’s  mother  and  a secret  service  man  goes 
to  his  rescue.  The  President  throws  the  ball  into  the  dia- 
mond, it  is  put  into  play  and  then  returned  to  him  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  memorable  occasion. 

Through  it  all,  Mr.  Wilson  appears  very  happy  and  the 
screen  shows  the  Wilson  smile  which,  while  it  has  not 
had  the  advertising  of  the  celebrated  and  toothsome  Roose- 
velt smile,  is  still  a very  excellent  article  as  the  smiles 
of  celebrities  average. 

Then,  of  course,  the  pictures  show  you  all  the  various 
umps  and  officials  of  the  game,  close-ups  of  the  players, 
and  the  like. 

How  the  world  gets  its  news  of  the  great  game  of  base- 
ball is  well  illustrated  in  that  portion  of  the  films  devoted 
to  the  press  box  with  its  hundreds  of  reporters,  repre- 
senting every  newspaper  of  importance  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a close-up  of  Christy  Mathewson,  the  venerable 
pitching  marvel  of  the  Giants,  and  “Ty”  Cobb,  the  cham- 
pion of  batters,  intently  watching  every  play  and  recording 
them  for  telegraphic  transmission  to  the  newspapers  which 
employed  these  experts  at  great  salaries  to  give  their  readers 
special  accounts  of  the  game  through  the  eyes  of  its  most 
famous  experts. 
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Signal  Makes  New  Mutual  Special  Feature 


OMING — The  Girl  and  the  Game. 

A film  novel  in  fifteen  chapters  of  two  reels  each, 
made  by  the  newly  organized  Signal  Film  Corpora- 
tion, will  be  released  as  a Mutual  Special  Feature.  The 
first  chapter  will  be  released  early  in  December. 

A number  of  reels  have  been  completed  and  preliminary 
screenings  at  the  western  studios  of  the  Signal  have  proven 
them  remarkable  picture  successes. 

The  Girl  and  the  Game  is  not  a serial,  but  instead  a series, 
every  one  with  a big  punch,  rich  in  thrills  and  surprises, 
laden  with  powerful  dramatic  contrasts. 

Helen  Holmes,  the  famous  “railroad  girl”  of  the  motion 
pictures,  is  the  star. 

Miss  Holmes  was  born  in  Chicago  and  educated  there. 
Her  time  in  pictures  has  been  brief,  for  she  is  only  nine- 
teen years  old.  A happy  circumstance  brought  her  to  the 
attention  of  Director  McGowan,  who  saw  in  the  little 
brown-haired,  brown-eyed  girl  the  making  of  a famous  lead. 

When  it  was  decided  to  film  The  Girl  and  the  Game,  a 
survey  of  the  field  for  a leading  woman  who  could  not  only 
do  daring  stunts  but  who  als-o  possessed  a definite  dramatic 
technique  began,  and  ended  with  Miss  Holmes.  The  pro- 
ducers declared  her  to  be  the  ideal  for  the  part. 

Miss  Holmes  is  an  out-door  type  of  girl.  She  owns  a 
ranch  on  the  edge  of  the  Mojave  desert,  to  which  she  re- 
tires at  every  opportunity,  donning  good  old  “blue  jeans” 
and  living  the  life  of  the  open  under  a blanket  of  stars. 

The  story  is  from  the  pen  of  Frank  Hamilton  Spearman, 
whose  stories  have  appeared  in  McClure’s,  Collier’s  and 
other  publications,  earning  for  him  a reputation  for  literary 
virility  that  few  authors  of  the  day  possess. 

J.  P.  McGowan  will  produce  this  latest  screen  novel 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Samuel  S.  Hutchinson,  the 
master  producer  of  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,  and  Presi- 
dent John  R.  Freuler,  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

Helen  Holmes,  as  “the  girl,”  will  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  display  the  daring  which  is  her  proud  possession 
and  which  has  brought  more  thrills  to  the  motion  picture 
patrons  than  the  work  of  any  other  actress  on  the  screen. 
The  “game”  is  society  to-day,  finance  and  intrigue  inter- 
woven with  a background  ranging  from  the  marble-pillared 


offices  in  Wall  Street  and  the  mansions  of  the  elect,  to 
lamp-lighted  switch  shacks  and  smoke-filled  round-houses 
with  their  coal-eating  guests  of  iron. 

To  produce  The  Girl  and  the  Game,  a special  studio  was 
erected,  giving  to  the  Signal  the  greatest  railroad  studio 
in  existence.  A depot  was  built  practicable  in  every  way 
inside  and  outside,  a switch  tower  was  erected  at  a point 
on  the  trackage  laid  on  the  Signal  grounds. 

Switches,  semaphores  and  all  the  mechanical  safeguards 
and  hazards  of  the  rails  have  been  installed.  So  complete 
is  the  equipment  at  this  new  studio  that  in  the  actual  taking 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  forthcoming  novel,  Director  Mc- 
Gowan, thirty  minutes  after  the  author’s  script  was  delivered 
to  him,  had  a train,  consisting  of  Pullmans,  day  coaches, 
parlor  cars,  diner,  baggage  car  and  engine,  ready  for  the 
camera. 

O'ne  of  the  first  scenes  to  be  taken  was  a collision,  a 
freight  train  smashed  into  a siding  and  a thrilling  leap 
by  Miss  Holmes  to  safety.  This  is  all  in  the  first  chapter, 
making  a sensational  cascade  of  tense  situations,  red- 
blooded  and  virile,  tinged  with  a human  expectancy  all- 
compelling  and  a femininity  pretty  and  dainty  as  a debu- 
tante’s frock. 

Mr.  Spearman  has  in  his  writings  all  the  romance  of 
railroad  making,  from  the  secret  intrigue  in  the  private  of- 
fices of  the  magnate  to  the  nerve-racked  but  cool-headed 
men  whose  skill  drives  the  big  iron  horses  over  the  great 
steel  rails.  There  is  in  his  story  the  spirit  of  fight,  a 
struggle  for  a purpose,  with  all  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
human  tangle  in  the  present-day  battle  of  man  to  man. 

He  is  the  author  of  “Whispering  Smith,”  one  of  the 
most  successful  serials  ever  run  in  American  newspapers ; 
“Held  for  Orders,”  one  of  the  most  melodramatic  contribu- 
tions to  American  literature,  came  from  his  pen,  as  did  “The 
Nerve  of  Foley,”  “Dr.  Bryson,”  “The  Daughter  of  a Mag- 
nate,” “Robert  Kimberly”  and  “The  Mountain  Divide.” 

Altogether,  it  is  predicted  by  Director  McGowan  that 
The  Girl  and  the  Game  will  have  more  actual  “thrill- 
punches”  than  any  picturized  novel  thus  far  produced.  He 
has  set  himself  to  outdo  Director  Taylor,  producer  of  The 
Diamond  from  the  Sky,  in  the  matter  of  thrill-making. 
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Banner  Features  in  the  Mutual  Program 

Synopses  and  News  Paragraphs  on  the  Banner  Features  Released 
in  the  Regular  Mutual  Program 


These  photoplays  extraordinary,  designated  as  Banner  Features,  are  included  in  the  new  $8,000,000  program 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  and  are  supplied  to  the  exhibitors  in  the  regular  Mutual  Program  without  additional 
rental  cost.  Plays  of  exceptional  merit  are  presented  in  these  Banner  Features,  which  run  two  reels  in  length.  To 
Exhibitors:  With  ezch  synopsis  is  a newsy  paragraph.  Use  your  scissors  and  send  it  to  your  local  newspaper  for 
press  copy.  If  you  advertise,  the  newspaper  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  the  news  columns. 


A wonderful  drama  of  human  justice  has  been  accomplished  by 
Thanhouser  talent  under  the  title,  “The  Commuted  Sentence,”  sched- 
uled for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  November  2nd. 
Thomas  A.  Curran  impersonates  the  Governor,  who  possesses  deep 
penetration  into  the  characters  of  his  fellowmen.  An  ex-convict, 
paroled  by  him  because  he  has  made  an  exceptional  prison  rcord,  and 
is  resolved  to  lead  an  honest  life,  becomes  the  object  of  the  wise 
Governor’s  sympathetic  interest.  By  a strange  coincidence,  the  par- 
doned man  is  later  convicted,  on  circumstantial  evidence,  of  the 
slaying  of  the  Governor’s  father-in-law.  An  acute  situation  arises, 
involving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  execution  of  the  supposed  murderer, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  ruin  of  the  Governor’s  domestic  happiness. 
How  the  dilemma  is  solved  is  shown  in  the  thrilling  finale  of  this 
remarkable  play. 


THE  COMMUTED  SENTENCE— 
THANHOUSER 

Two  Reels — November  2,  1915 — A Strong  Drama  of  Justice, 
Featuring  Thomas  A.  Curran 


Governor Thomas  A.  Curran 

Wife Ethyle  Cooke 

Daughter Dorothy  Benham 

Casey Samuel  N iblack 

Butler Lindsay  Morrison 


A famous  ex-convict,  freed  by  the  Governor,  called  and 
thanked  the  head  of  the  state  for  his  clemency.  The  con- 
vict promised  to  lead  an  honest  life.  Well-meaning  police 
officers,  however,  watched  the  paroled  prisoner  closely,  and 
by  telling  of  his  prison  record  rendered  it  difficult  for  him 
to  obtain  employment. 

At  last,  starving  and  desperate,  he  crept  through  the 
open  window  of  a handsome  house  and  was  seized  by  the 
servants  as  he  was  about  to  commit  theft.  The  master 
of  the  house  chanced  to  be  the  Governor’s  father-in-law. 
He  saw  that  the  convict  had  been  forced  into  wrong- 
doing, talked  to  him  gently,  gave  him  food  and  a place  to 
sleep  for  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  paroled  prisoner  stole  away, 
his  heart  full  of  gratitude.  Several  hours  later  he  was 
overtaken  by  a police  officer  and  arrested,  charged  with 
murder  of  his  elderly  benefactor.  He  was  searched  and 
jewelry  belonging  to  the  wealthy  old  man  was  found  in  his 
possession.  He  was  brought  back  to  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy,  and  the  officers  tried  to  force  a confession. 

The  evidence  against  the  man,  however,  was  so  conclu- 
sive that  the  detective  in  charge  of  the  case,  although 
strongly  believing  that  the  prisoner  told  the  truth,  had  no 
option  except  to  order  the  ex-convict’s  arrest. 

The  prisoner  was  placed  on  trial.  A verdict  of  guilty 
was  soon  reached  and  the  convict  sentenced  to  death. 
Only  the  detective  and  the  Governor  believed  that  there 
might  be  some  doubt  of  his  guilt.  The  Governor  had  been 
tempted  to  commute  the  ex-convict’s  sentence  to  life  im- 
prisonment, but  he  was  deterred  by  his  wife’s  words : 

“If  you  stop  the  execution  of  my  father’s  slayer,”  she 
declared,  “my  child  and  I will  leave  you  forever.” 


And  so  he  deferred  taking  action  until  the  night  before 
the  execution,  when,  spurred  on  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  allowing  a terrible  wrong  to  be  com- 
mitted, he  ordered  the  execution  stopped  and  changed  the 
prisoner’s  sentence  to  life  imprisonment. 

The  following  morning  his  wife  and  child  came  to  the 
executive  mansion.  The  Governor  pleaded  with  her  but 


The  Governor  Ordered  the  Execution  Stopped 


to  no  effect.  Just  as  the  woman  and  child  turned  to  leave 
the  room  the  door  opened  and  the  detective  entered.  In  a 
few  words  he  told  how  he  had  just  succeeded  in  trapping 
the  butler  of  the  murdered  man,  and  that  the  servant  had 
confessed  to  killing  and  robbing  his  employer. 

* % He  % * 

The  most  dramatic  of  the  Centaur  productions,  with  wild  animals 
playing  prominent  roles,  is  “When  Avarice  Rules,”  a startling  two- 
reel  Banner  Feature,  announced  for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual 
Program,  November  4th.  Goldie  Colwell  creates  a most  attractive 
character  in  “Marie  Summers,”  who  chooses  for  her  playmate  “His 
Majesty,”  a magnificent  lion,  who  has  become  friendly  with  the 
beautiful  girl.  The  unconscious  victim  of  “Adam  Flint,”  her  legal 
guardian,  she  is  kidnapped  by  “Antonio,”  a rascally  animal  trainer, 
impersonated  by  Captain  Jack  Bonavita,  and  imprisoned  in  a lonely 
hut,  guarded  by  savage  beasts.  The  story  of  how  her  lover  at  last 
finds  and  saves  her  from  a horrible  death — for  Marie  elects  to  be 
“the  lion’s  bride”  before  she  will  marry  Flint — supplies  the  thrilling 
action  of  this  highly  exciting  drama. 


WHEN  AVARICE  RULES— CENTAUR 


Two  Reels — November  4,  1915 — The  Story  of  What  a Man  Will  Do 
for  Money,  Featuring  the  Bostock  Animals  and 
Captain  Jack  Bonavita 


Marie  Summers 

Adam  Flint,  her  guardian 

John  Carney 

Myrtle,  his  sister 

Bob,  her  sweetheart 

Antonio,  a lion  keeper. . . 
Antoinette,  his  wife 


Goldie  Colwell 

Harry  Linkey 

John  Oaker 

Lorena  Foster 

Jack  Abbott 

Captain  Jack  Bonavita 
Vera  Robson 


AND  THE  BOSTOCK  ANIMALS 


Marie  Summers,  heiress  to  a rich  estate,  is  very  fond 
of  wild  animals.  She  is  in  love  with  John  Carney,  but  is 
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Banner  Features  in  the  Mutual  Program 


constantly  pestered  by  Adam  Flint,  her  legal  guardian,  who 
covets  her  money.  Flint  schemes  to  force  Marie  into 
marrying  him.  Accompanying  her  one  day  to  the  zoo,  he 
notices  that  Antonio,  the  keeper,  arouses  the  girl’s  indig- 
nation by  cruelly  prodding  “His  Majesty,”  a noble  lion. 
Flint  listens  to  Marie’s  bitter  denunciation  of  the  trainer, 
and,  realizing  that  she  has  made  an  enemy,  he  enlists  An- 
tonio’s help  in  kidnapping  the  fearless  girl.  Antonio  de- 
coys Marie  into  an  isolated  hut,  guarded  by  ferocious  lions. 
Flint  then  tells  John  Carney  that  Marie,  having  decided 
to  break  her  engagement  to  him,  has  quietly  gone  away. 
His  sister,  Myrtle,  scents  foul  play.  She  confides  in  Bob, 
her  sweetheart.  Together  they  set  to  work  to  find  Marie.  By 
chance  they  come  upon  Antonio  and  Flint  in  the  park. 
They  see  money  pass  from  Flint  to  the  animal  trainer. 
Then  they  follow  the  latter  to  his  home.  Antoinette,  An- 
tonio’s wife,  has  discovered  the  presence  of  a woman  in  the 
hut,  and  jealously  accuses  her  husband.  They  quarrel,  and 
Antoinette,  running  out  of  the  house,  meets  Bob  and  Myrtle, 
to  whom  she  tells  her  grievance.  Meanwhile,  the  heiress’ 
guardian  has  visited  her  in  her  prison,  promising  her  her 
liberty  on  condition  that  she  will  marry  him.  Marie 
chooses  rather  to  be  the  death  bride  of  a lion.  Flint  goes 
away,  bent  upon  absconding  her  fortune.  Carney,  piloted 


The  Girl  Accuses  Her  Guardian 

by  Myrtle  and  Bob,  goes  to  the  zoo,  and  with  Antoinette’s 
help,  Marie  is  freed.  On  being  arrested  for  kidnapping, 
Antonio  implicates  Flint.  The  entire  scheme  is  exposed, 
and  Carney  and  Marie  find  happiness  together. 

***** 


years  before,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Jim  Clawson. 
Jim  went  East  to  sell  his  claim,  meaning  to  wed  his  sweet- 
heart on  his  return.  He  was  buncoed  out  of  his  claim  by 
an  Eastern  broker,  and  in  despair  shot  himself.  The 
tragedy  robbed  Millie  of  her  reason.  Bill  tells  Pearl  that 


He  Seized  the  Man  by  the  TJiroat 


if  ever  he  finds  the  man  who  swindled  Clawson  he  will 
avenge  his  old  friend’s  death.  Several  evenings  after  this. 
Bill  sees  the  capitalist’s  niece  in  toilette  du  bed,  surrounded 
by  many  admirers.  Realizing  that  between  them  lies  a 
wide  social  gulf,  and  believing  that  he  has  no  right  to 
think  of  her  as  his  future  wife,  he  resolutely  keeps  away 
from  her.  She  is  at  a loss  to  understand  the  change  in 
him,  and  when  she  has  returned  East  she  is  obliged  to 
acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  cares  very  deeply  for  the 
Westerner.  Later,  however,  Bill  hears  of  Pearl’s  engage- 
ment to  a wealthy  New  Yorker.  A cowboy  friend,  jusf 
back  from  the  metropolis,  tells  Bill  that  he  has  located  the 
man  who  swindled  Jim  Clawson,  in  the  person  of  Ralph 
Martin.  Bill  drops  everything  and  goes  to  New  York. 
He  hunts  down  Martin  in  his  office,  and  has  just  seized 
the  man  by  the  throat,  when  he  chances  to  see  Pearl’s  pic- 
ture on  Martin’s  desk.  “What  is  that  doirig  here?”  de- 
mands the  cow-boy.  “That  is  the  girl  I am  going  to 
marry,”  answers  the  other.  At  this  instant  Pearl  enters. 
She  takes  in  the  situation  at  a glance.  Pearl  breaks  her 
engagement  to  Martin.  A few  months  later,  she  and  Bill 
find  happiness  in  the  great  West,  where  they  bravely  face 
life  together.  * * * * * 


Anna  Little,  in  “Man  to  Man,”  the  Mustang  release  for 
November  12th,  in  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  plays  a new  type 
of  American  heroine,  as  “Pearl  Hunt,”  the  beautiful  girl  from  the 
East,  who  enters  so  enthusiastically  into  the  life  of  the  great  West. 
Pearl  charms  “Bill  Winter,”  the  burly  foreman,  who  represents  her 
wealthy  uncle’s  interests  in  the  Diamond  “D”  ranch.  Soon  he  real- 
izes that  he  is  in  love  with  her.  The  immense  social  gap  between 
them,  however,  raises  a barrier  which,  to  the  simple-hearted  West- 
erner, appears  at  first  insurmountable.  Fortune  takes  Bill  to  New 
York.  Here  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  and  Pearl’s  happiness 
dissolve  themselves  in  a strikingly  dramatic  manner — and  the  lovers 
go  back  West  together. 

MAN  TO  MAN— MUSTANG 

Two  Reels — November  12,  1915 — The  Romance  of  a Plucky  Eastern 
Girl  in  the  American  West , Starring  Anna  Little 

Bill  Winter Jack  Richardson 

Pearl  Hunt Anna  Little 

Millie  Thompson Jimsey  Maye 

Bill,  the  foreman  of  the  Diamond  “D”  ranch,  owned  by 
Robert  Chalmers,  an  Eastern  capitalist,  falls  in  love  with 
Pearl  Hunt,  Chalmer’s  niece,  who  visits  the  West.  One 
day,  while  riding  together,  they  see  Millie  Thompson,  a 
demented  girl,  and  Bill  tells  Pearl  her  story.  Millie,  some 


“The  Little  Captain  of  the  Scouts,”  a Thanhouser  attraction,  of- 
fered for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  November  9,  1915, 
was  written  especially  for  the  talented  boy  actor,  Leland  Benham, 
best  known  as  little  Helen  Badgley’s  “leading  ‘man.”  Leland  is  on 
his  mettle  in  this  delightful  drama,  in  which  he  stars  as  the  leader 
of  a manly  band  of  Boys’  Scouts,  and  the  devoted  comrade  of  “Big 
Sister.”  There  is  a “real  soldier  chap”  in  the  story,  played  by  Charles 
Compton,  and  his  romance  with  the  Boy’s  sister  is  humorously  inter- 
woven with  the  escapades  of  the  small  “Captain.”  A lovers’  quarrel 
brings  sorrow  to  all  “the  fellows,”  for  the  young  West  Point  gradu- 
ate, who  has  organized  the  little  chaps,  abruptly  leaves  town.  But 
Leland,  by  a happy  accident,  reunites  Big  Sister  ,ind  the  “real  sol- 
dier”— who  join  their  fortunes  for  life. 

THE  LITTLE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  SCOUTS— 
THANHOUSER 

Two  Reels — November  9,  1915 — A Delightful  Love  Story,  Featur- 
ing Leland  Benham 

Girl Grace  De  Carlton 

West  Point  Cadet Charles  Compton 

Girl’s  Brother Leland  Benham 

Girl’s  Friend Ethel  Jewett 

There  could  be  nothing  in  the  world  finer  than  being  a 
soldier,  thought  the  small  boy.  But  ’way  off  there  in  Rose- 
dale  where  no  one  ever  heard  of  wars  scarcely,  what  was 
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a fellow  to  do?  Anyway,  he  could  play  with  his  toy 
soldiers,  and  wear  a soldier  cap,  and  try  every  day  of  his 
life  to  be  just  as  much  as  possible  like  a soldier.  Big  sister 
told  him,  too,  that  fighting  wasn’t  everything.  A soldier 
should  be  polite  and  kind  and  always  a gentleman. 

Then  there  came  to  the  town  a big  chap  who  had  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point.  He  was  on  what  he  called  a “fur- 


The  Chap  From  West  Point  Comes  to  Town 


lough.”  He  organized  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Rosedale,  and 
what  fun  it  was. 

Some  of  the  people  said  that  the  soldier  did  this  because 
he  was  in  love  with  the  boy’s  Big  Sister  and  wanted  to 
please  her ! Oh,  well,  he  pleased  all  the  fellows,  too.  But 
just  as  things  were  going  along  the  best,  he  got  up  and 
went  away  suddenly.  The  boy’s  Big  Sister  cried,  and 
they  all  said  there’d  been  a quarrel. 

The  day  after  that,  the  boy  decided  he  was  big  enough 
to  go  to  war.  He  went  hiking  out  after  that  real  soldier, 
and  there’s  no  telling  what  might  have  happened  to  him 
if  the  Boy  Scouts  hadn’t  gone  hunting  him. 

But  it  was  a lady  in  an  automobile  with  her  own  two 
little  boys  who  found  the  Soldier  Boy  asleep  by  the  road. 
And  just  then  along  came  the  real  soldier  and  saw  them. 
He  knew  the  lady,  and  wasn’t  he  glad  to  see  the  Soldier 
Boy. 

All  this  time  the  fellows  were  looking  for  the  Soldier 
Boy  and  so  was  his  Big  Sister.  She  happened  to  come 
along  just  as  the  real  soldier  was  taking  the  Soldier  Boy 
away  from  the  lady.  And  the  Boy  Scout  fellows  saw  them 
all  and  came  running  up.  They  got  there  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  soldier  introducing  the  lady  to  Big  Sister.  He  said : 

“This  is  the  other  woman  I proposed  to  once,  but  she 
wouldn’t  have  me,  because  I was  only  twelve  years  old.” 

When  he  said  that,  how  they  all  laughed,  and  then  the 
real  soldier  kissed  Big  Sister,  and  put  her  in  his  automo- 
bile. 


But  when  the  natives  are  at  last  routed,  no  trace  of  Ada  or  her 
friends  can  the  great  explorer  find. 

STANLEY  IN  STARVATION  CAMP- 
CENTAUR 


Two  Reels — November  11,  1915 — The  Fourth  Episode  of  the  Stan- 
ley Series,  Featuring  a Battle  Between  Rival  Kings 
and  the  Kidnapping  of  Ada 


Henry  M.  Stanley 

Ada 

Nina 

Jack 

Andrea,  the  White  King 

The  Raiding  King 

Dr.  Livingstone 

Captain  Jack  Bonavita.. 


Roy  Watson 

Princess  Mona  Darkfeather 

Marie  Manley 

Edward  Roberts 

Charles  Gay 

A.  Van  Antwerp 

Charles  Wheelock 

v.By  Himself 


AND  THE  BOSTOCK  ANIMALS 


Stanley,  the  great  African  explorer,  struggles  on  through 
the  jungle  with  his  dissatisfied  native  followers.  Captain 
Bonavita  has  come  to  his  assistance,  and  they  pause  to 
rest  in  a village  so  scarce  of  provisions  that  Stanley  dubs 
it  “Starvation  Camp.”  Ada,  meanwhile,  guided  by  the  old 
hag,  is  trying  to  find  Stanley.  The  White  King,  deter- 
mined to  make  her  his  own,  sends  a lieutenant  of  his  to 
intercept  her  in  the  wilderness,  and  by  a ruse  the  king’s 
spy  abducts  the  American  girl  and  carries  her  back  to  a 
remote  settlement  where  Andrea  has  arranged  for  a mis- 
sionary priest  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  While 
the  White  King  is  gloating  over  the  helplessness  of  his 
beautiful  captive,  a great  hue  and  cry  is  heard.  The  Raid- 
ing King  has  entered  the  town  and  is  taking  the  inhabi- 
tants prisoners.  The  White  King  dashes  away  to  gather 
his  shattered  forces  and  give  battle.  Ada  escapes  to  the 
jungle,  where  she  meets  Bonavita  and  Jack  and  Nina  who 
have  organized  a searching  party  for  her.  They  witness 


The  White  Girl  Held  Captive 


* * * * * 


The  fourth  episode  of  the  Centaur  “Stanley  Series,”  entitled, 
“Stanley  in  Starvation  Camp,”  scheduled  for  release  on  the  regular 
Mutual  Program,  November  11th,  continues  the  famous  Horsley 
dramas,  in  which  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle  take  part  with  human 
beings.  A terrific  battle  between  rival  kings  is  a thrilling  episode, 
on  whose  outcome  also  depends  the  fate  of  the  fair  Ada.  An  Afri- 
can spy  plays  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  the  kidnapping 
of  the  American  girl.  Stanley  himself  is  apprised,  and  pushes 
through  the  wilderness  to  her  rescue.  A battle  at  midnight  ensues. 


the  fight  between  the  two  potentates.  The  Raiding  King  is 
victorious.  He  captures  Ada  and  her  companions.  Stanley’s 
party  being  too  small  to  effect  their  rescue,  the  adventurers 
ride  back  to  the  explorer  for  reinforcements.  Stanley  and 
all  his  followers  start  for  the  camp  of  the  Raiding  King. 
Ada,  meanwhile,  is  obliged  to  endure  the  attentions  of  both 
the  kings.  That  night  Stanley  arrives  at  the  camp.  In 
the  darkness  a pitched  battle  takes  place,  the  prisoners  are 
released,  and  a search  instituted  for  Ada,  Jack  and  Nina. 
But  they  have  disappeared. 
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ON  SECRET  SERVICE— AMERICAN 

One  Reel — November  5,  1915 — A Strong  Play  of  the  Underground 
Detective  System,  zoith  Winifred  Greenwood  and  Edward  Coxen 

Nell  Bertram Winifred  Greenwood 

Frank  Ketchell Edward  Coxen 

James  Whitmore George  Field 

John  Bertram,  a marshal Charles  Newton 

Nell  Bertram,  the  town  marshal’s  daughter,  and  Frank 
Ketchell,  a young  bank  cashier,  are  sweethearts.  Frank 
is  on  the  point  of  placing  the  engagement  ring  on  Nell’s 
finger,  when  James  Whitmore  arrives  in  town,  representing 
himself  as  a secret  service  man.  He  tells  John  Bertram, 
Nell’s  father,  that  he  has  come  to  enlist  his  help  in  locating 
a gang  of  counterfeiters  who  are  flooding  the  country  with 


The  Raid  on  the  Counterfeiting  Den 


spurious  coin.  At  the  stranger’s  request,  Bertram  secures 
all  the  money  from  the  local  bank  through  Frank,  and 
takes  it  to  his  office  for  Whitmore  to  pass  upon  it-.  Mean- 
while, Bertram  has  confessed  to  Frank  that  it  is  himself 
who  is  the  counterfeiter.  Some  years  before  he  had  trans- 
gressed the  law  that  he  might  send  his  daughter  through 
college.  When  the  older  man  arrives  with  the  bank  funds, 
Whitmore  whips  out  a pistol,  binds  and  gags  Bertram,  and 
appropriates  the  money.  He  then  meets  Nell,  who,  un- 
known to  Ketchell  or  her  father,  has  become  infatuated 
with  the  stranger  and  has  promised  to  elope  with  him. 
Meanwhile,  Frank  finds  Bertram  and  frees  him.  They 
pursue  Whitmore  and  Nell  in  an  automobile.  The  stolen 
funds  are  recovered  and  the  clever  thief  taken  into  custody. 
Then  Ketchell  learns  that  a large  reward  has  been  offered 
for  Whitmore's  capture.  The  money  is  claimed  and  won. 
Bertram  makes  good  his  former  counterfeiting,  and  Nell 
and  Frank  are  reunited  in  one  another’s  love. 
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MUTUAL  WEEKLY  NO.  44 

One  Reel — November  4,  1915 — Presenting  the  Latest  Events  of  the 
World’s  Happenings  Here  and  There. 

War  pictures,  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
French  Union  of  Cinematographers,  showing  the  zigzag 
trenches  in  the  cover  of  the  forest,  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments, the  forest  roads,  and  gunners  constantly  watching 
the  enemies’  trenches,  are  some  of  the  features  of  particu- 
lar interest  which  are  shown  in  Mutual  Weekly  No.  44. 

Then  there  is  the  great  $200,000  fire  in  lulsa,  Okla., 
when  oil  tanks  were  set  afire  by  lightning;  the  organization 
of  Brooklyn’s  new  junior  police  brigade;  the  testing  of  the 


U.  S.  S.  “Nevada”  on  its  trip  from  Boston  to  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard;  the  sending  of  American  railway  cars  to  Rus- 
sia, and  the  dedication  of  the  stately  edifice  built  by  Masons 
in  Washington. 

The  novel  wedding  of  George  Murdock,  city  fireman, 
and  Miss  Madge  O’Dowd  in  the  Galveston,  Texas,  Fire 
Department’s  new  automobile  fire  engine;  France’s  new  war 
dogs — Alaskan  dogs  for  Alpine  service;  silver  fox  and 
sable,  growing  on  the  fur  farm  of  Joseph  Sterling,  in  Fair- 
banks, Alaska;  and  Central  Park  (N.  Y.)  elephants  on  an 
outing,  constitute  an  interesting  variety  of  animal  pictures. 

Not  the  least  in  interest,  is  the  sailing  of  the  company 
of  Gaumont  (Mutual)  players  en  route  for  their  winter 
studio  in  Florida.  ***** 

SEEING  AMERICA  FIRST— KEEPING  UP 
WITH  THE  JONESES— GAUMONT 

Split  Reel — November  9,  1915 — A Motor  Trip  Through  the  Beauti- 
ful Berkshire  Mountains  with  the  Mutual  Traveller,  and  a new 
experience  for  “Pa  Jones”  of  the  famous  “Jones  family.” 

Through  the  Berkshires,  the  wonderland  of  the  East, 
with  the  petite  little  Mutual  Traveller;  along  the  beautiful 
roads  between  overhanging  trees ; up  the  hills  and  down 
into  the  valleys — this  constitutes  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Gaumont  (Mutual)  scenic  split  reel  and  comic  release  of 
November  9th,  See  America  First. 

Then  on  to  Lenox,  the  inland  Newport,  with  its  spacious 
country  clubs,  its  golfing  and  tennis,  its  magnificent  country 
estates,  and  its  air  of  luxury  and  wealth  will  the  pretty 
traveller  take  those  who  take  the  trip  with  her  on  the  screen. 

Stockbridge  and  Litchfield,  other  larger  towns  in  the 
mountains,  are  also  shown. 

Excursions  are  taken  off  the  beaten  track,  also,  disclos- 
ing much  of  the  wonderful  scenery  in  the  wilder  portions  of 
the  mountains. 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Jones,  the  comic  cartoon  drawn  by 
Harry  Palmer,  constitutes  the  second  half  of  the  reel. 
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WHO'S  WHO— CUB  COMEDY 

One  Reel — November  5,  1915 — Disentangling  the  Twins,  a Funny- 
Film,  Featuring  George  Ovey 


Jerry George  Ovey 

Jack,  May’s  husband George  George 

Father Louis  Fitzroy 

Mother Janet  Sully 

Daughter  May,  Mother’s  child Mabel  Newton 

Daughter  June,  Father’s  child Maude  Newton 


Father  and  mother  quarrel  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  the 
twins,  though  very  young,  take  sides.  May,  being  mother’s 
girl,  sides  with  mother,  and  June,  favoring  father,  attaches 
herself  to  her  paternal  parent.  Father  leaves  home,  taking 
June  with  him.  Fifteen  years  later,  May  marries  Jack,  and, 
accompanied  by  mother,  goes  to  the  mountains  for  her 
honeymoon.  Father  and  June  are  guests  at  the  same  hotel. 
Jerry,  June’s  sweetheart,  to  whom  father  strongly  objects, 
is  seen  in  the  vicinity,  and  June  is  roundly  reprimanded 
by  her  parent.  Jerry  finds  May  in  the  hotel  lobby.  Mis- 
taking her  for  June,  he  embraces  her,  protesting  his  love. 
May  resents  this,  and  Jack,  her  husband,  comes  to  her 
rescue.  Dealing  Jerry  a knockout  blow,  he  proceeds  to 
register.  While  father  is  napping,  June  sends  a.  note  Jo 
Jerry  asking  him  to  call.  Jerry’s  greeting  is  a trifle  bois- 
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terous.  Father,  awakened,  throws  the  unwelcome  guest 
into  the  bridal  chamber  across  the  hall.  Partially  dazed, 
Jerry  is  astonished  to  see  May,  whom  he  thinks  is  Jiwie 
calmly  sitting  there.  He  attempts  to  embrace  her.  Jack 
arrives  in  time  to  expel  the  intruder  on  the  toe  of  his 
boot.  June  rushes  out  into  the  hall  to  succor  her  lover, 
and  is  discovered  by  Jack,  who  mistakes  her  for  his  wife. 


Jerry  In  Bad  Again 


He  carries  her,  struggling,  into  the  bridal  chamber.  June 
escapes,  falling  into  father’s  arms.  Jack,  not  knowing 
the  old  gentleman,  forces  him  to  defend  himself  with  a 
pistol.  At  last  mother  comes  upon  the  scene.  She  solves 
the  complications.  Mother  and  father  are  reunited,  and 
the  twins  find  refuge  with  their  respective  husband  and 
sweetheart.  * * * * * 

FREDDIE,  THE  FAKE  FISHER  WOMAN— 
FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — November  1,  1915 — The  Romance  of  an  Anglomaniac’s 

Daughter 


Freddie William  A.  Howell 

Girl Winifred  Lane 

Father George  Welch 


Freddie  met  “The  Girl”  at  a summer  resort  and  they 
were  engaged  in  record  time.  Then  they  had  to  consider 
the  problem,  “What  will  father  say?” 

Freddie  was  of  a good  family,  and  had  plenty  of  money, 
but  he  knew  nothing  about  fishing,  and — father — well, 
father  was  one  of  those  men  who  fished  all  the  time,  and 
had  a poor  opinion  of  men  who  did  not. 

The  suitor  called  after  the  girl  had  returned  home,  and 
made  himself  solid  at  once  by  announcing  that  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Alaska  Salmon  Club.  He  knew  that  father 
had  never  been  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  salmon 
fishing  to  a man  who  knows  nothing  about  it.  At  the  out- 
set, however,  the  suitor  struck  a snag.  Father  invited  him 
to  go  fishing,  and  he  could  not  refuse. 

The  girl  watched  them  off  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
when  father  returned  with  her  loved  one,  who  was  wringing 
wet,  she  was  appalled.  Father,  however,  soon  reassured 
her. 

“He  is  a wonderful  young  man,”  said  father.  “I  must 
go  to  Alaska  some  day  and  learn  to  fish  as  he  does.  When 
we  struck  the  stream,  his  first  cast  landed  in  a tree.  There 
was  a cat  in  the  tree  and  he  brought  the  animal  down. 
Anybody  knows  that  cats  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  fish, 
and  in  Alaska,  if  a fisherman  sights  a cat  they  always  cast 
for  him  first  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

“Then  the  next  thing  he  did  was  even  more  remarkable. 
Our  butler  stole  the  silverware,  and  was  getting  away  with 
it.  He  was  rowing  down  the  stream  when  the  Alaskan 


saw  him,  cast  and  got  him  and  dragged  him  to  shore.  Ex- 
cept for  that  we  would  have  lost  our  silverware.  Next  an 
automobilist  tried  to  run  me  down.  That  brave  chap 
punched  a hole  through  the  tire  with  his  hook,  and  I had 
a chance  to  show  that  cheeky  autoist  that  I know  something 
about  boxing. 

“But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  the  way  he  caught  a 
monster  bluefish.  It  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
he  jumped  in  and  landed  the  fish  by  catching  it  in  his  hands. 
Says  they  often  do  that  in  Alaska.” 

Father  looked  at  “The  Girl”  fondly. 

“My  dear,”  he  said  slowly,  “I  hope  that  you  may  learn 
to  love  this  remarkable  young  man.  It  would  make  me  very 
happy.”  And  the  girl,  lifting  her  innocent  eyes  to  his  face, 
murmured : “Father,  I will  try  to  love  him,  for  your 

sake.” 
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THE  MISTAKE  OF  MAMMY  LOU— 
THANHOUSER 

One  Reel — November  7,  1915 — A Negro  “Mammy,”  by  Quick  Wit, 
Averts  a Threatened  Calamity 

Mammy  Lou Nellie  Gilmore 

Father Morgan  Jones 

Daughter  Grace  De.  Carlton 

Lover Wayne  Arey 

On  his  way  to  visit  his  fiancee,  the  young  man  saw  her 
on  the  front  steps  in  earnest  conversation  with  a stranger. 
The  stranger  took  the  girl’s  hand,  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away.  Instead  of  waiting  for  an  explanation  the  girl’s 
sweetheart  angrily  demanded  one.  Hurt  by  his  attitude  she 
refused  to  give  it.  There  was  a lover’s  quarrel  and  the  man 
strode  angrily  away.  Had  he  remained  he  would  have  seen' 
the  young  woman  weeping  in  the  arms  of  her  old  colored 
“mammy.”  The  visitor  was  a man  who  had  come  to  see  her 
father,  a lawyer,  and  he  had  left  a large  sum  of  money  in 
their  safe  over  night. 

Old  Mammy  Lou  watched  her  mistress  that  evening. 
With  horror,  she  saw  her  take  a revolver  from  her  desk 
and  load  it.  Mammy  did  not  know  that  the  girl  feared 
for  the  money  that  had  been  entrusted  in  her  care — Mammy 
believed  that  her  young  mistress  planned  something  rash. 


Mammy  Lou  Balks  the  Bobber 


So  the  old  negress  took  precautions,  and  then  went  to  tell 
the  fiance  what  she  imagined  was  going  to  happen. 

The  young  man  ran  to  the  girl’s  house  and  Mammy  fol- 
lowed as  fast  as  she  could.  The  suitor  arrived  soon  after 
a tramp  had  entered,  and  found  the  girl  trying  to  cow  the 
intruder.  But  like  most  women,  she  was  as  much  afraid 
of  the  weapon  as  she  was  of  the  tramp. 

The  fiance  was  held  up  by  the  tramp.  The  girl  pleaded 
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with  him  not  to  risk  his  life  for  her  sake.  He  raised  his 
hands  submissively,  and  she  started  to  open  the  safe.  The 
next  moment  Mammy  Lou  came  in. 

“Yo’  fool  man!”  she  cried,  “dere  ain’t  no  cartridges  in 
dat  gun?  I done  removed  ’em  so’s  young  Missy  couldn’t 
hurt  herself !”  The  girl’s  sweetheart  leaped  upon  the  in- 
truder, and  she  ran  to  summon  the  police. 

***** 

ONE  TO  THE  MINUTE— BEAUTY 

One  Reel — November  2,  1915 — A Queer  Detective  Plot,  Starring 
Neva  Gerber  and  Frank  Borsage 

Gladys Neva  Gerber 

Dick,  her  sweetheart Frank  Borzage 

Rajah William  Carroll 

Mr.  Birch Rae  Berger 

Mrs.  Birch Lucille  Ward 


Dick  Spies  the  Wrist  Watch 


Dick,  on  finding  that  an  East  Indian  Rajah  has  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  parents  of  his  sweetheart,  Gladys, 
remarks  at  his  club  that  “there’s  a fool  born  every  minute.” 
A stranger  with  a wrist  watch,  and  a peculiar  manner  of 
consulting  it,  who  has  introduced  himself  as  Jones,  chal- 
lenges Dick’s  opinion.  They  argue,  and  Dick  bets  one 
hundred  dollars  that  he  can  steal  a piece  of  jewelry  from 
every  man  in  the  next  room  and  escape  detection.  The 
page  of  the  club,  who  is  given  the  stakes  to  hold,  is  the 
sole  witness  of  the  wager.  Jones  looks  on  approvingly 
as  Dick  nips  a tie  pin  from  one  man,  a watch  from  an- 
other, and  cuff  links  from  a third  gullible  fellow  clubman. 
In  triumph,  the  mock  thief  lays  his  booty  on  the  table. 
Just  then  he  is  called  to  the  phone.  On  his  return  the 
club  members  are  excitedly  demanding  their  divers  lost 
articles.  Dick  smilingly  reassures  them.  But  when  he 
comes  to  look  for  Jones  he  has  disappeared,  and  the  page 
with  him.  On  the  table  lies  a note,  signed  by  Jones,  in 
which  he  thanks  Dick  for  the  jewelry,  saying  that  he  has 
proved  his  point — there  is  a fool  born  every  minute.  The 
angry  clubmen  vote  Dick  out  of  the  club.  A day  or  two 
later,  Dick,  in  downcast  mood,  passes  Gladys’  house.  The 
Rajah  is  about  to  take  her  and  her  parents  for  an  auto- 
mobile ride.  Suddenly  the  disconsolate  lover  sees  the  tur- 
baned  individual  consult  a wrist  watch  with  an  odd,  but 
familiar,  motion  of  the  arm.  Dick  springs  upon  his  man, 
tussles  with  him  and  knocks  off  his  disguise.  A policeman 
marches  the  entire  party  to  the  station-house.  The  police 
lieutenant  takes  one  look  at  the  “Rajah,”  and  turning  to 
Dick,  congratulates  him  on  the  capture  of  “Wrist  Watch 
Walter,”  the  notorious  society  thief.  Two  thousand  dol- 
lars reward  goes  to  Dick.  Gladys’  parents  now  smile  upon 
him.  At  the  club  he  is  reinstated,  a hero.  “What  am  I 
doing  with  the  reward  ?”  says  Dick.  “Why  I’m  using  that 
money  to  reduce  the  number  of  chumps  born  every  minute.” 


IN  BABY’S  GARDEN— THANHOUSER 

One  Reel — November  14,  1915 — A Dainty  Misadventure,  Starring 
Helen  Badgley  as  a Safe  Robber 


Jack Thomas  A.  Curran 

Mrs.  Grey Carey  L.  Hastings 

Helen Helen  Badgley 


The  Kidlet  had  a little  garden  all  of  her  own  in  a comer 
of  her  mother’s  big  grounds.  Her  governess  told  her  how 
big  things  always  grew  from  little  ones,  but  Baby  Helen 
soon  found  out  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  once 
when  she  wanted  to  plant  some  bird’s  eggs  and  help  a 
mother  bird  to  raise  a big  family,  she  got  scolded  and  her 
mother  made  her  put  the  eggs  back.  She  couldn’t  even 
raise  a new  set  of  dishes  from  some  broken  pieces,  nor  some 
new  hair  ribbons  from  silk  scraps. 

Soon  after  this,  Helen’s  big  uncle  came  back  from  some- 
where on  the  other  side  of  the  world  where  he  had  been 
for  a long  time  “making  his  fortune.”  Uncle  brought 
Helen  dolls  and  beautiful  beads,  but  the  Kidlet  wondered 
why  uncle  and  mother  made  such  a fuss  over  one  little  bag 
of  beads  which  they  put  in  the  wall  safe. 

She  would  not  have  understood,  however,  even  is  she 
had  heard  her  uncle  say  to  her  governess  and  her  mother 
one  day:  “Those  South  African  diamonds  are  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  represent  my  fortune.”  One 
night  when  her  mamma  left  the  safe  open  Helen  took  out 
the  little  bag  of  beads,  intending  to  plant  the  “diamonds” 
and  to  raise  herself  a “tarrara”  just  like  her  mother’s. 

There  was  a lot  of  trouble  when  mamma  found  the  dia- 
monds gone.  Mamma  never  once  thought  of  the  Kidlet 
in  connection  with  their  disappearance,  but  blamed  only 
the  pretty  governess  whom  she  had  left  in  the  room  with 
the  open  safe.  There  was  a great  commotion,  and  the 
pretty  governess  cried  and  went  away.  Mamma  and 
uncle  had  an  awful  dispute  about  something,  and  mamma 
even  declared  she  was  going  to  see  the  police,  but  uncle 
wouldn’t  let  her. 

Helen  waited  until  uncle  was  alone,  and  then  she  asked 


Helen’s  “Big  Uncle”  Returns 


him  if  he  would  help  her  with  her  garden.  She  told  him 
about  growing  her  “tarrara” — and  what  excitement  there 
was ! 

Mamma  and  uncle  both  rushed  over  to  her  little  plot, 
and  they  didn’t  leave  much  of  it  after  they  got  through 
digging  up  the  pretty,  shiny  “beads.”  The  governess  was 
brought  back.  Everybody  kissed  everybody  all  around, 
only  uncle  didn’t  kiss  the  governess,  though  he  looked  as  if 
he  wanted  to.  But  a few  days  after  that  Baby  Helen 
learned  that  the  governess  had  decided  to  be  her  aunt. 
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"Inspiration” — A Mutual  Masterpicture 

Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation 

Depicting  the  Rise  to  Fame  and  Fortune  of  a Beautiful  Artist’s  Model.  Featuring  Audrey 
Munson,  the  “Panama-Pacific  Girl.”  Released  November  18th 


THE  classic  tale  of  Pygmalion  and 
the  statue,  Galatea,  which  he  first 
fashioned  with  his  own  hands,  then 
grew  to  love,  and  at  length  persuaded 
the  gods  to  imbue  with  the  breath  of  life, 
has  been  the  subject  for  the  art  of  count- 
less poets,  of  artists  and  of  sculptors, 
even  of  modern  playwrights,  who  have 
garbed  its  ancient  beauty  in  modern  at- 
mosphere and  characterizations — fre- 
quently with  modern  satire.  Its  theme 
wa9  the  underlying  theme  for  the  play 
“Pygmalion,”  by  Bernard  Shaw,  pre- 
sented in  the  United  States  last  season 
by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 

Under  the  title  Inspiration,  the 
ever  interesting  tale  has  come  to 
iife  again  in  a motion  picture,  a 
Mutual  Masterpicture,  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  Thanhouser 
Company,  and  will  be  released 
through  the  Mutual  Film  Corpor- 
ation on  November  18th.  But  in- 
stead of  being  located  in  ancient 
Greece,  where  the  gods  appeared 
in  visible  forms  to  the  people  on 
earth,  the  setting  for  Inspiration 
is  laid  in  New  York — the  New 
York  of  to-day,  brilliant,  gay,  fas- 
cinating. 

It  is  in  New  York’s  Bohemia, 
among  its  artists,  and  the  tale  is 
of  an  American  girl  who  became 
a famous  artist’s  model.  This  is  the  story,  as  told  on  the 
screen : 

In  the  presence  of  a group  of  his  wealthy  young  friends — 
the  type  of  men  who  find  the  freedom  and  unconventionality 
of  Bohemia  much  to  their  tastes — a young  sculptor  remarked 
that  he  needed  only  one  thing  to  make  of  the  statue  on  which 
he  was  working  the  achievement  of  his  career. 

“And  that  is ,”  queried  one  of  the  youths,  evidencing 

unusual  interest  in  the  artist’s  work. 

“A  model — the  sort  of  a model  such  as  I have  only 
dreamed  of.  But  there  is  none  such.  She  would  have  to 
to  be  my  inspiration  as  well  as  a perfect  creature  whose 
gra.ce  of  body  and  beauty  of  face  would  be  the  ideal  for 
which  I must  strive  in  my  work.  I am  afraid  I am  doomed 
to  eternal  disappointment.” 

Several  days  later  the  young  artist  and  his  friend  were 
members  of  a motor  party.  As  they  drove  through  the 
triumphal  arch  in  Washington  Square,  they  ran  down  a 
girl,  a very  pathetic,  unhappy-looking  little  girl,  with  large 
brown  eyes  and  blanched  features.  As  she  was  struck,  she 
crumpled  in  a heap  on  the  pavement.  The  men  picked  her 
up..  She  came  to  herself,  and  stared  at  them  in  wild  con- 
fusion. 

“Let  U9  take  you  home,”  said  one  kindly. 

“No,  no,”  she  answered,  half-hysterically.  “I  cannot  go 
home.  I must  find  work  to-day.  I will  lose  mv  room  if 
I do  not.” 

The  man  had  an  inspiration.  He  bundled  her  into  the 
car,  then  drove  her  hastily  to  the  studio  of  the  sculptor. 


The  artist  was  at  work  with  a chorus  girl 
j model — one  of  the  many  which  his  rich 

young  friends  had  sent  to  him,  in  their  de- 
I sire  to  help  him  attain  his  ideal.  He  did 
not  enthuse  over  the  newcomer. 

“She  can’t  be  worse  than  I have,”  he  told 
his  friends  aside,  and  promised  to  try  her. 

When  the  crumpled,  brown-eyed  girl, 
with  a new  light  in  her  eyes,  brought  by  the 
fact  that  she  at  last  had  work,  took  her 
position  on  the  modeling  stand  of  the  young 
sculptor,  the  next  day,  she  unconsciously 
fell  into  the  pose  of  the  girl  of  his  dreams. 

Daily  the  rough  clay  grew  into  a work 
of  great  art.  The  hours  passed  like  min- 
utes. The  fame  of  the  new  model 
grew.  At  first  she  would  not  ac- 
cept other  offers.  She  was  happy 
only  when  posing  for  the  young 
genius — whom,  known  only  to 
herself,  she  had  grown  to  love. 
He  urged  her  to,  and  at  length, 
grown  unhappy,  because  she 
thought  her  sculptor  loved  one  of 
the  wealthy  girls  who  came  often 
to  his  studio,  she  consented. 

Her  first  pose  was  for  the 
statue  of  “Evangeline,”  by  Daniel 
Chester  French,  which  has  been 
placed  before  the  home  of  the  im- 
mortal Longfellow  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  There  followed  many  more 
by  other  famous  artists.  Then 
came  orders  to  the  members  of  the  artist’s  colony  to  make 
pictures  and  statuary  to  adorn  the  buildings  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  The  beautiful  girl  was  in  great  de- 
mand. She  divided  her  time  between  posing  for  the  “As- 
cending Night”  of  Adolph  Weinman;  the  figures  of  “The 
Fountain  of  Eldorado,”  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney; 
the  “Genius  of  Creation,”  by  Daniel  Chester  French;  the 
“Court  of  Four  Seasons”  and  the  “Spirit  of  Spring,”  by 
Piccirilli,  and  countless  others. 

All  the  time  she  remained  true  to  the  man  who  had  first 
discovered  her.  She  posed  for  him  until  he  finished  his 
wonder  work.  Then,  feeling  that  he  needed  her  no  longer, 
she  disappeared,  leaving  him  a note,  stating  that  she  had 
gone  forever. 

With  this,  the  man  awoke  to  the  love  pulsing  within  his 
own  heart,  and  after  weeks  of  weary  waiting  and  searching, 
she  came  back  to  him,  back  again  to  be  his  own,  his  in- 
spiration, his  Galatea.  He  found  her  in  a miserable  heap, 
weak  and  sick,  at  the  base  of  the  Maine  Monument,  at 
Columbus  Circle,  where  he  had  gone  to  look  on  her  fea- 
tures in  the  cold  stone  of  the  statue. 

The  story  of  the  achievements  of  the  model  in  Inspiration 
is  the  story  of  Audrey  Munson,  the  famous  model,  who, 
herself,  plays  the  role.  She  is  known  as  the  “Panama- 
Pacific  Girl.” 

The  love  tale  which  is  woven  in,  so  the  pretty  model 
declares,  is  merely  the  figment  of  a scenario  writer’s  im- 
agination. 

But,  even  if  that  is  true,  it  is  a beautiful  story,  is  it  not? 


-«~v 


Audrey  Munson  in  One  of  the  Many  Stirring  Scenes 
From  “Inspiration” 
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Rothapfel’s  Idea 

Samuel  L.  Rothapfel  who  is  covering  the 
country  talking  to  exhibitors  on  the  route  of 
the  Rothapfel-Mutual  Tour  stirred  ’em  up  in 
Washington  with  these  remarks 

“Individuality  is  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cess. Make  your  theater  and  your  pic- 
tures and  your  music  different  from  the 
other  fellows.  Don’t  enter  the  exhibitors 
field  with  an  idea  of  competition  and 
beating  the  other  fellow  down  the  street. 
Spend  your  time  attending  to  your  own 
affairs,  and  let  the  other  fellow  attend  to 
his. 

■“There  are  many  things  that  make  for 
the  success  of  a picture  or  a theater,  and 
one  of  the  chief  things  to  accomplish  is 
to  have  faith  in  yourself  and  to  make  the 
people  have  faith  in  you.  The  old  theory 
of  giving  the  public  what  it  wants  and 
the  Barnum  adage  of  ‘the  public  wants  to 
be  fooled’  are  out  of  date  now. 

“Put  your  show  above  the  public. 
Make  the  public  look  up  to  you  and  make 
the  public  want  what  you  want  to  give 
them.  That’s  the  road  to  success.  It  is 
a wise  public  today;  not  the  public  that 
Barnum  was  dealing  with,  and  you  mus.' 
be  wiser  than  your  public.” 

It  is,  indeed,  a different  public  from  the 
days  of  P.  T.  Barnum  and  his  old  friend 
Jumbo.  The  motion  picture  has  had  a very 
large  part  in  the  making  of  the  new  public 
and  its  attitude  of  mind.  The  motion  pic- 
ture has  contributed  much  to  the  education 
of  the  public  into  the  “wise  public”  of  today. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  relation  to  the 
amusements  of  the  public.  First  the  people 
got  a taste  for  pictures  and  the  picture 
drama,  then  a taste  for  better  pictures  and 
better  drama  in  them. 

The  exhibitors  who  have  kept  pace  with 
their  public  are  the  men  who  are  reaping  the 
important  rewards  of  the  motion  picture 
theater  business.  Every  day  finds  those  who 
have  lagged  behind,  just  putting  out  the  film 
regardless  of  the  conditions  observation 
could  have  shown  them,  dropping  out  of 
the  game. 

It  is  the  man  who  studies  his  public,  his 
screen,  his  program,  his  lights,  his  music, 
the  whole  quality  of  the  entertainment  that 
his  house  offers  who  wins  and  whose  little 
show  house  grows  into  a big  theater,  and 
whose  theater  grows  into  a whole  chain  of 
theaters. 

Every  call  on  the  Rothapfel  tour  is  proving 
a greater  success  than  the  one  which  went 
before.  Exhibitors  are  now  becoming  so  en- 
thusiastic that  they  are  wiring  ahead  from 
city  to  city  urging  their  fellow  exhibitors 


along  the  way  not  to  miss  the  Rothapfel- 
Mutual  banquets.  Another  sure  sign  of  popu- 
larity: they  call  him  “Roxy”  now. 

* * * * * 

Soldiers  Mutual  Fans 

The  Mutual’s  new  $8,000,000  program  is 
travelling  far  and  wide.  Yesterday  Reel  Life 
received  photographs  of  the  Empire  Theater 
at  Camp  Sewell,  near  Winnipeg,  where  the 
Tommies  are  in  training  for  participation  in 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  across  the  sea. 

“One  could  almost  imagine  he  was  in  the 
war  zone,”  writes  J.  H.  Boothe,  the  Winni- 
peg manager  for  Mutual.  “Artillery,  cavalry 
and  infantry  are  all  represented.  They  are 
daily  engaged  in  mimic  battles,  trench  dig- 
ging, etc. 

“And  they  all  flock  to  the  motion  picture 
show  at  night.” 

sfc  a|c  a|c 

Last  week’s  umbrella  story  inspires  an- 
other one.  H.  F.  Turrill  of  the  Mutual’s 
program  department,  some  years  ago,  was  a 
considerable  rambler.  One  afternoon  he  went 
out  to  see  the  world,  wearing  among  other 
things  a gold  headed  umbrella  of  great  price. 
He  carried  it  for  months,  through  the  Holy 
Land,  Port  Said,  Bombay,  Singapore,  Ilo-Ilo, 
the  Azores,  Cape  Town  and  Jersey  City. 

“And  two  days  after  I got  home  somebody 
stole  it  out  of  my  office  in  New  York”  he 
admits. 

Just  one  more  proof  that  New  York  is  the 
world’s  capital  of  enterprise. 

***** 

Holding  ’Em  Out 

To  any  exhibitor  who  has  not  yet  booked 
Damaged  Goods  there  is  something  of  a tip 
in  the  following  press  notice  from  The  Atlan- 
tic, City  Press  of  October  28th: 

“Damaged  Goods  with  Richard  Ben- 
nett and  his  original  all  star  cast  that 
literally  turned  the  town  upside  down 
upon  its  presentation  in  photo  play  form, 
at  the  City  Square  Theatre,  on  Atlantic 
Avenue  on  October  19th  and  20th  is  an- 
nounced for  the  last  time  at  that  ever 
busy  house  today.  Ten  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-six  men  and  women 
saw  this  wonderful  production  upon  its 
initial  presentation  at  this  popular  house 
and  among  this  immense  throng,  which 
included  a vast  majority  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  our  city,  nothing  but  words  of 
praise  were  heard  on  all  sides.  At  the 
invitation  of  Manager  O’Keefe,  leading 
citizens  of  our  city  gathered  at  the  thea- 
ter yesterday  morning  at  11  o’clock  for  a 
private  view  of  this  picture.  In  the  body 
were  doctors,  lawyers,  judges,  profes- 
sional men,  business  men  and  members 
of  the  city  commission  and  at  the  close  of 
the  picture  there  was  nothing  but  excla- 
mations of  approval.  One  prominent 
physician  declared  that  of  all  the  books, 
plays  and  sermons  he  ever  heard  or  saw, 
nothing  ever  brought  home  such  a power- 
ful moral  lesson  as  this  absorbing  pic- 
ture, which  is  in  seven  sensational  parts 
released  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation, 
an  organization  with  a capitalization  of 
eight  millions  of  dollars.” 

Perhaps  you  will  care  to  know  that  the 
first  twenty-five  houses  in  New  York  which 
booked  Damaged  Goods  at  $100  a day  all  have 
applied  for  return  bookings. 

***** 

There  are  approximately  100,000,000  people 
in  the  United  States.  All  of  them  except  A1 
Ray,  who  writes  for  Picture  Play  Weekly,  are 
willing  to  laugh  at  George  Ovey  in  Cub 
Comedies. 


Harry  Poppe,  of  the  publicity  department  of 
the  David  Horsley  productions,  relates  with 
charming  interest  the  fact  that  Crane  Wilbur 
has  taken  to  having  a violin  player  render 
solos  during  the  enactment  of  thrill  scenes  in 
the  Centaur  Star  Feature  just  for  the  artistic 
effect  on  the  actors.  It  is  a grand  little  idea. 
When  a certain  celebrated  French  essayist 
was  a kid,  his  folks  used  to  have  him 
awakened  by  a softly  playing  orchestra,  which 
was  the  height  of  luxury  for  those  crude 
times. 

***** 

Buying  Amusement 

In  an  account  of  an  interview  with  David 
Picker  appearing  in  this  number  of  Reel  Life, 
he  makes  the  very  significant  observation  that 
in  every  other  line  of  business  a customer  may 
inspect  the  goods  before  he  buys,  but  that  he 
has  to  buy  his  amusement  on  faith  in  the 
seller— “sight  and  unseen”  in  small  boy  par- 
lance. 

Nothing  could  more  pointedly  emphasize 
the  importance  to  a motion  picture  exhibitor 
of  giving  his  theater  a definite  policy,  making 
the  public  know  what  that  policy  is  and  tnen 
adhering  to  it. 

When  people  come  to  your  picture  show 
they  are  betting  their  admission  price  that 
your  judgment  is  good.  Don’t  let  them  lose 
the  bet  or  they’ll  play  some  other  house  the 
next  time. 

***** 

A report  is  travelling  the  public  prints  to 
the  effect  that  the  Chicago  police  department 
is  considering  making  a rogue’s  gallery  film 
record  of  every  crook,  showing  their  manner- 
isms of  posture,  gait,  etc.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
lovely  to  be  scenario  editor  for  the  Municipal 
Police  Films,  Inc.?  We  can  look  to  the 
columnists  in  the  dailies  for  a line  of  wheezes 
on  “Fade  outs,’’  “release  dates,”  and  the  like 
now.  But  after  all  we  suspect  John  Kelly, 
dean  of  Chicago  police  reporters,  of  smoking 
something  very  heavy. 

***** 

Inspiration  a Thanhouser  Masterpiece,  car- 
ries some  very  remarkable  double  exposure 
work.  A scene  in  which  the  beautiful  model 
emerges  from  the  relief  of  a tiny  medal  is 
particularly  effective.  Incidentally,  the  picture 
will  prove  of  interest  from  a technical  phase. 
It  gives  in  detail  the  sculptoring  process  of 
making  “life  casts.”  The  picture  shows  close 
attention  to  verity.  Many  of  the  scenes  were 
taken  in  the  studio  of  a prominent  eastern 
sculptor.  And  of  course  Audrey  Munson, 
the  star,  did  not  have  to  act  in  her  role  of 
a model.  She  is  one. 

***** 


Signal  Films 

The  announcement  of  the  Signal  Film  Cor- 
poration is  made  in  this  issue  of  Reel  Life. 

The  Girl  and  the  Game  is  the  alluring  title 
of  the  series — not  serial — releases  which  be- 
gin early  in  December.  In  the  presentation 
of  this  new  film  novel  something  entirely 
new  and  distinctive  is  offered  to  the  motion 
picture  exhibitor  and  his  patrons. 

The  story  by  Frank  Hamilton  Spearman 
carries  the  guaranty  of  his  high  repute  as 
an  author,  with  a record  well  founded  in 
successes  known  to  the  American  public  for 
years. 

Helen  Holmes,  the  star,  is  famed  the  world 
over  as  “the  railroad  girl”  and  J.  P.  Mc- 
Gowan, producer  for  this  series,  is  known  as 
the  greatest  in  the  production  of  railroad 
pictures.  The  Signal  Film  Corporation  has 
spared  nothing  to  insure  a perfect  product 
and  preliminary  screenings  of  the  first  reels 
at  the  western  studios,  prove  that  they  have 
succeeded  most  admirably. 
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Three  Reel  Features  on  Mutual  Program 


“This  is  the  Life” 

Produced  by  Mustang  Film  Company 

This  Is  the  Life,  the  third 
episode  of  the  Buck  Parvin 
and  the  Movies  series,  adapted 
from  Charles  E.  Van  Loan’s 
widely  read  stories  now  being 
published  in  book  form  by 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  is 
announced  for  release  under 
the  Mustang  brand,  November 
13th,  on  the  regular  Mutual 
Program.  William  Bertram 
directed  the  screen  version, 
which  does  full  justice  to  the 
many  humorous  situations  in 
the  original.  Adele  Farring- 
ton, who  plays  Addie  Gribble, 
actually  inspired  Mr.  Van  Loan 
to  write  the  story ; Arthur 
Acord  appears  again  as  Buck  Parvin,  and  James  Montague 
is  cleverly  impersonated  by  Lawrence  Peyton.  The  story 
•of  how  Jimmy  Montague,  director-in-chief  of  the  Titan 
Motion  Picture  Company,  cures  a movie-struck  wife  of  her 
infatuation  for  a screen  career,  is  one  of  the  richest  com- 
edies ever  offered  by  the  Mutual. 

Mrs.  Addie  Gribble  is  fair,  fat  and  forty.  Elmer  Gribble 
is  very  much  in  love  with  his  wife,  though  often  he  looks 
Lack  longingly  to  their  honeymoon  days,  when  they  were 
poor,  and  Addie  did  her  own  cooking.  He  always  has  to 
send  the  butler  out  of  the  dining-room  before  he  can  whole- 
heartedly enjoy  his  food,  and  he  yearns  for  old-fashioned 
mashed  potatoes  and  brown  gravy.  Mrs.  Gribble  comes  in 
late  to  breakfast,  yawning  into  the  sleeve  of  an  elaborate 
dressing  sack,  a lace  and  ribbon  boudoir  cap  doing  its  best 
to  conceal  a hastily  twisted  mass  of  blonde  hair.  She  an- 
nounces that  she  has  decided  to  forsake  her  life  of  idleness 
for  a motion  picture  career.  Elmer,  in  consternation,  pro- 
tests violently — but  without  effect.  Addie  is  going  to  see 
Mr.  James  Montague,  of  the  Titan  studios,  that  very  week. 

Addie  goes — and  returns  with  an  engagement.  Not  just 
“extra”  or  “mob”  work,  but  the  stellar  role  in  a mining 
•camp  story,  “with  a strong  heart  interest  and  wonderful 
•opportunities  for  emotional  acting.”  Addie  is  in  raptures. 
The  next  morning  she  reports  at  the  studio  with  two  trunks, 
five  suit-cases,  and  her  mulatto  maid. 

“Dress  the  part  of  a boarding-house  keeper  in  a small 
western  settlement,”  orders  Jimmy  Montague.  “A  hard- 
working woman  in  reduced  circumstances.” 

She  is  compelled  to  rehearse  “flipping”  flap-jacks  until 
twenty  hungry  “miners”  are  appeased  and  the  direc- 
tor’s avidity  for  artistic  realism  satisfied.  The  first  half  of 
the  afternoon,  clad  in  a Paquin  gown,  she  submits  to  making 
a floor  mop  of  herself  in  the  clutches  of  Buck  Parvin,  vil- 
lain. After  that  she  is  pursued  for  miles  by  a howling  mob, 
mile  after  mile,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  through  deep 
■sand — until  she  drops.  And  still,  that  night,  she  will  not  ad- 
mit to  Elmer  that  the  movies  are  more  strenuous  than  cook- 
ing an  old-fashioned  dinner.  But  the  second  day  out  “stunt 
acting,”  a header  into  a pool  of  muddy  water  finishes  Addie. 

Elmer  Gribble  is  too  big  a man  to  gloat  over  his  wife. 
But  he  goes  to  call  on  James  Montague.  “Accept  my  thanks 
and  congratulations,”  says  the  beaming  husband,  “on  a very 
complete  job.”  And  then  he  tenders  to  the  director  a signed 
check,  but  otherwise  blank.  “Fill  it  in  yourself,”  says 
Gribble,  “and  go  as  far  as  you  like.” 


“Father  and  Son” 

Produced  by  Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corporation 

A three-reel  feature  of  tre- 
mendous moral  appeal  and 
strong  romantic  interest  is 
Father  and  Son,  written  by 
Russell  E.  Smith  and  produced 
by  the  Reliance  Company,  for 
release  November  10th,  on  the 
regular  Mutual  Program.  The 
story  is  an  unusual  one.  It  re- 
verses the  normal  relation  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  as  con- 
ventionally understood,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  implies  a 
truth  generally  overlooked — a 
father  will  often  profit  himself 
by  taking  a lesson  from  his 
own  son. 

While  the  young  person  ordinarily  is  taught  to  look  to 
age  and  experience  for  his  model,  it  seldom  occurs  to  the 
elder  generation  that,  in  so  far  as  he  succeeds  in  making 
the  younger  generation  in  his  own  likeness,  he  is  afforded 
opportunity  to  see  himself  reflected  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  another.  Such  a realization  may  well  give  him 
pause.  Is  the  son  whom  he  has  influenced  and  formed 
after  himself  the  type  of  man  he  would  really  wish  to  be? 
In  his  son  the  failures,  mistakes  and  evil  tendencies  of  the 
father  may  start  out  to  stare  the  older  man  in  the  face, 
and  demand  that  he  regenerate  himself,  both  for  his  son’s 
and  his  own  sake. 

Such  is  the  dramatic  situation,  and  the  psychological 
message  presented  in  this  extraordinary  play,  in  which  the 
pick  of  Reliance  talent  is  seen  at  its  best.  Ralph  Lewis, 
famous  throughout  the  country  for  his  impersonation  of 
many  intensely  dramatic  characterizations,  plays  the  father, 
and  C.  Elliott  Griffin  ably  interprets  the  son.  Francelia 
Billington  is  a beautiful,  very  convincing  Mac  Benson,  and 
Violet  Wilkey  in  the  child  part  is  charming. 

The  father,  John  Kendrick,  a self-made  man,  dominates 
his  only  son,  John  Kendrick,  Jr.,  in  everything.  He  forces 
him  to  go  through  college.  He  compels  him  to  give  up  the 
girl  he  loves.  And  then  the  young  man  is  made  to  enter 
his  father’s  factory  and  learn  the  business.  Kendrick,  Sr., 
has  a nervous  break-down  He  goes  away  to  a sanitarium, 
and  John  is  left  in  complete  charge  of  the  works. 

The  son  now  throws  himself  into  the  business,  obsessed 
to  outdo  his  father.  The  employees  all  hate  him  for  his 
slave-driving.  Mae  Benson,  his  former  sweetheart — whom, 
in  secret,  he  never  has  given  up — suffers  also  from  the' 
change  in  John’s  whole  nature.  Meanwhile,  Kendrick,  Sr., 
greatly  improved  in  health,  has  returned  in  disguise,  with 
the  intention  of  seeing  for  himself  how  his  son  is  keeping 
his  trust.  He  procures  a job  in  his  own  factory  and  gets 
board  in  the  home  of  Mae  Benson.  Very  quickly  he  is 
struck  by  the  transformation  in  his  son.  The  young  man 
has  become  callous  and  bitter. 

Needing  help  on  one  occasion,  the  father,  in  disguise, 
goes  to  “the  boss,”  who  coldly  repels  him.  A few  days  after 
this  the  father  learns  that  Mae  has  been  wronged  by  his  own 
son.  Mae’s  father  goes  out  with  his  gun  to  “get”  Kendrick, 
Jr.  The  father  deliberately  throws  himself  between  his 
boy  and  his  would-be  slayer,  receiving  a wound  which 
cripples  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Thus  he  pays  the 
price  for  forcing  his  son  into  a life  which  has  been  the 
ruination  of  his  manhood. 


Arthur  Acord  as  “Buck 
Parvin,”  Hero  of  “This 
Is  the  Life” 


L.?  *,- 


Francelia  Billington  as  “Mae 
Benson,”  Heroine  of 
“Father  and  Son” 
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“The  Diamond  from  the  Sky” 

By  ROY  L.  McCARDELL 

“ON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  MORNING” 

The  Story  of  Chapter  Twenty-eight  of  the  Flying  “A” 
Picturized  Romantic  Novel 


Crushed, 
gazed  at 

& 


AS  Luke  Lovell  grasped 
the  diamond,  the 
prayer  of  Hagar  flut- 
tered to  the  table.  Luke 
growled  and  tore  it  from 
Arthurs  resisting  grasp, 
glanced  at  it  and  tossed  it 
back  in  scorn. 

“You  live  soft,”  he 
sneered.  “But  now  you 

shall  be  my  servant  and  my  banker.  Where  is-  your  sup- 
posed cousin,  your  pal  and  fellow-crook,  Blair  Stanley? 
Out  with  the  fair  lady,  I suppose?  He  shall  feed  and  clothe 
me  and  be  my  banker,  too.” 

Without  fear  and  without  hope! 
dazed,  the  so-called  John  Powell 
the  poisoned  glass  of  brandy  with 
which  he  had  stood  to  pledge  a toast 
to  death  when  Luke  had  burst  in  upon 
him.  The  gypsy  ranted  on. 

“ Durand , who  helped  you  to  rail- 
road me  to  prison,  is  dead,  I hear.  All 
fine  gentlemen,  eh,  the  whole  of  you ! 

Well,  I shall  be  a gentleman,  too,  a 
regular  Romany  Rye.  And  now, 
come  and  clothe  me.  Your  flunkies 
are  asleep,  so  you  shall  be  my 
flunky ! One  Romany  Rye  as  valet 
to  another!”  / 

Arthur,  in  a daze,  fol- 
lowed Luke  to  his  suite 
of  rooms  and  wardrobe 

upstairs. 

***** 

The  storm  had  passed. 

A few  heavy  drops  fell  1 
from  the  leafage  of  a live 
oak  and  hissed  as  they 
died  on  the  embers  of  the 
smoking  ruins  of  Hager’s 


Esther  Stanley  

Arthur  Stanley  II 

Blair  Stanley  

Vivian  Marston  

Hagar  

Luke  Lovell  

Marmaduke  Smythe  

Quabba,  the  hunchback ( 

The  Servants  Lifted  the  Figure 
Identified 


van.  The  car  of  the  gypsy  queen  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned.  Upon  the  ground  Esther  knelt,  hold- 
ing the  head  of  the  dying  Hagar.  It  was  a cavalcade  of 
mourners  which,  a few  hours  later,  wended  its  way  toward 
Los  Angeles. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  driven  from 
their  open  car  to  the  shelter  of  a roadhouse  by  the  rain, 
Blair  and  Vivian  drank  and  revelled.  The  entrance  of  Dick 
Jones  drew  their  attention.  With  him  was  a lady  whom 
he  addressed  as  Gert.  Jones-  was  thick  of  speech,  flushed 
of  face  and  unsteady  of  gait.  The  lady  he  called  Gert  was 
more  seasoned. 

“Who  are  they?”  asked  Vivian. 

“I  don’t  know  the  blonde  female,”  answered  Blair,  care- 
lessly. “The  boozy  gentleman  is  Dick  Jones,  who  was  our 
shipping  clerk  at  the  ‘Good  Hope  Oil’  offices- — till  I fired 
him.  And  that  reminds  me,  I’m  sick  of  this  hanging  on  like 
a parasite  to  that  boob,  Powell,  till  he  dopes  himself  to 
death.  I have  got  the  money  in  my  own  name.  When  do 
we  make  a getaway?” 

“When  we  get  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,”  replied  Vivian. 


Just  then  they  both  caught 
something  Jones  was  saying. 
“John  Powell  bought  the  big 
diamond  at  the  auction  of 
the  busted  circus,”  he  was 
confiding  to  Gert  with  much 
gusto.  “Then  some  gink 

stole  it  from  him,  and  Powell 
got  it  back  by  express  at  the 
office.  He  gave  me  fifty 

dollars  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  about  it.  But  I don’t  have 
to  keep  my  mouth  shut  about  anything  for  anybody.  Wait 
till  I see  Powell;  I’ll  get  my  job  back  all  right,  and  nobody’ll 
stop  me.”  Now  that  the  tipsy  clerk  had  stopped  speaking, 
Blair  stood  over  him. 

You’ll  get  your  job  back,  all  right,  Jones,”  he 
said  hoarsely.  “Here’s  fifty  dollars  from 
me.  Tell  again  about  the  diamond  coming 
by  express.” 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  speeding 
back  over  the  road  by  which  they  had  come. 
They  stopped  at  the  aviation  field  where 
the  mad  millionaire  kept  his  latest  play- 
thing, and  Blair  entered  the  hangar.  Just 
a little  tampering  with  the  stay  brace 
wires — but  the  next  time  John 
Powell  took  a flight,  death 
should  ride  beside  him!  Then 
on  to  the  mansion  where  the 
diamond  lay  concealed ! 

Meanwhile,  Luke  had  de- 
scended to  the  library,  meekly 
attended  by  Arthur. 
Luke’s  eye  fell  upon  the 
glass  of  poisoned  brandy. 
He  picked  it  up.  Powell 
made  a feeble  movement 
to  stop  him.  “The  Rom- 
any Rye,  at  parting, 
drinks  your  health !” 
cried  the  gypsy,  and  drained  the  liquor  at  a gulp.  The  next 
instant,  reeling  and  cursing  and  grasping  at  himself,  he 
staggered  through  the  window  to  the  lawn  and  across  to  the 
driveway.  And  then  a great  glare  of  light  played  upon 
him,  and  with  a rasping  shriek  from  the  electric  horn, 
Blair’s  heavy  roadster  tore  round  the  corner  of  the  mansion, 
and  in  a flash  had  struck  the  gypsy,  crushing  in  his  face 
and  removing  all  trace  of  the  man  he  had  been.  A moment 
later,  Blair  and  Vivian,  bending  over  the  lifeless  body,  read 
in  the  clothing  it  wore  the  fate  of  John  Ppzvell.  Blair  tore 
from  the  dead  man’s  breast  The  Diamond  From  the  Sky. 

Inside  the  mansion  a now  nameless  man  ran  to  his  room 
and  hastily  got  into  some  dark,  heavy  clothes.  John  Pozvell 
was  dead ; with  him  should  Arthur  Stanley  pass ! As  they 
bore  the  corpse  of  him  they  thought  John  Powell  into  his 
mansion  for  the  last  time,  the  man  who  had  really  been 
John  Powell  slipped  from  a window  in  the  rear,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  hangar.  Bringing  out  the  great,  birdlike 
machine,  he  rose  with  it,  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the 
morning.  He  turned  and  wheeled  his  distant  flight — clear 
of  mind  and  whole  of  soul  again. 


of  the  Dead  Man,  Whom  They 
as  Arthur 
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Failure  to  Success — 
an  Exhibitor’s  Story 

( Continued  from  Page  Two ) 

either  beforehand,  or  else  have  it  on  a printed  sign  beside 
your  box  office. 

“Your  patrons  will  know  absolutely,  then,  that  you  are 
not  trying  to  cheat  them  out  of  what  is  their  due. 

“It  is  the  same  if  you  decide  to  raise  the  price  of  your 
theater.  Do  not  do  so  without  warning.  Inform  your 
patrons  that  you  are  going  to  do  it.  If  you  have  won  for 
yourself  their  good  will,  which  you  can  if  you  are  always 
square  with  them,  they  will  realize  that  you  are  raising 
your  prices  because  it  is  fair  to  yourself  that  you  are  doing 
so.  They  will  realize  that  you  will  give  them  value  re- 
ceived for  what  they  are  to  pay. 

“The  success  with  which  this  method  of  raising  prices 
meets  has  been  proven  in  my  own  theater.  I raised  the 
price  of  the  Burland  shortly  after  coming  to  take  charge, 
and  in  no  way  created  the  enmity  of  any  of  my  patrons.” 

“Your  motto  then,  Mr.  Picker,”  the  successful  exhibitor 
was  asked,  “seems  to  be  the  good  old  golden  rule?  You 
think,  do  you  not,  that  the  exhibitor  who  ‘does  as  he’d  be 
done  by’  will  be  the  successful  one?” 

“Yes,  that  is  my  motto,”  answered  Mr.  Picker. 

“Do  you  have  it  engraved  on  your  stationery,  or  as  a 
motto  for  your  desk?” 

“No,  indeed,”  he  quickly  responded.  “The  man  who 
must  have  the  motto  of  his  business  engraved  upon  his 
stationery  is  apt  to  forget  it  only  when  he  is  writing  a let- 
ter. It  is  much  more  important  to  have  one’s  motto  en- 
graved on  one’s  heart  and  mind.  Then  it  will  take  form 
in  action,  not  words.” 

Interested  in  Other  Theaters 

David  Picker  is  still  a young  man,  under  forty  years  of 
age. 

He  was  born  in  Russia,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  old. 

His  early  business  training  was  in  a great  commercial 
business,  where  he  worked  up  in  eleven  years,  later  to 
become  a trusted  member  of  the  firm. 

Next,  he  became  the  head  of  his  own  commercial  busi- 
ness, which  he  left  one  year  and  five  months  ago  to  be- 
come an  active  factor  in  the  realm  of  motion  picture  ex- 
hibition. 

The  Burland  is  not  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Picker’s  picture 
theater  ventures.  He  has  a part  interest  in  and  manages 
the  Cecil  Spooner  Theater,  also  in  the  Bronx,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,800,  and  is  run  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  former. 

During  the  past  week  he  has  run  the  Mutual  Master- 
picture,  The  Miracle  of  Life  at  this  theater  every  day  at 
the  advanced  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  His  house  has 
been  packed. 

The  Eighth  Avenue  Theater,  in  New  York  City,  at  312 
Eighth  Avenue,  is  also  partly  his,  and  although  it  is  run 
for  a different  type  of  community,  and  is  not  under  his 
management,  this  theater  also  maintains  an  exceptionally 
high  standard. 

Mr.  Picker  and  his  partners  are  now  building  a new 
theater  in  Brooklyn. 


Gaumont  Forces  Now 
at  Work  in  Florida 

Six  Directors  and  Many  Players  at  Work  on  New  Releases 
for  Mutual  Program 

IN  charge  of  William  F.  Haddock,  director  of  Rialto 
Star  Features,  released  on  the  regular  Mutual  Pro- 
gram, for  the  Gaumont  Company,  a party  of  twelve 
actors,  a technical  director,  and  several  non-official  mem- 
bers, left  New  York  City  on  October  26th  on  the  “Mohawk” 
for  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  begin  work  at  the  Gaumont’s  win- 
ter studios  in  the  grounds  of  the  Dixieland  Theater. 

At  the  studio,  they  joined  Richard  Garrick,  a second 
director  of  Rialto  Star  Features,  who  had  already  gone  to 
Florida  and  John  Martin,  the  New  York  representative  of 
the  Gaumont  Company,  who  was  in  the  southern  city  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  arrival  of  the  New  York  com- 
pany. 

They  left  behind  them  Edwin  Middleton,  director  of 
Casino  Star  Comedies,  who  will  work  at  the  Flushing 
studios  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  party  were  Miss  Flavia  Arcaro,  Miss  Lucille 
Taft,  Miss  Mathilde  Baring,  Miss  Madge  Orlamond,  Miss 


Directing  Force  of  the  Gaumont  Studios  Now  at  Work  on 
Mutual  Productions  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Martin,  Charles  W.  Travis,  Leonard  Craske,  Albert  Mack- 
lin,  Sydney  Mason,  H.  W.  Pemberton,  James  Levering  and 
John  Reinhard,  players,  and  Fritz  Orlamond,  technical 
director. 

As  soon  as  the  Gaumont  players  become  acclimated,  they 
will  start  work  on  Rialto  pictures,  the  scenarios  for  which 
have  already  been  chosen  by  George  DuBois  Proctor,  the 
new  Gaumont  scenario  editor. 

Although  the  Gaumont  studios  will  be  much  farther  re- 
moved from  Broadway  than  Flushing,  the  company  will  in 
no  way  discontinue  their  policy  of  featuring  a legitimate 
player  in  the  Rialto  Features. 

Just  before  the  temporary  separation  of  the  Gaumont 
Company  a picture  was  taken  at  the  Flushing  studio  of  the 
directing  force  which  supervises  the  production  of  the 
Gaumont  releases  on  the  Mutual  Program. 

The  picture  accompanies  this  story. 

In  it  are  seen  Fritz  Orlamond,  the  technical  director, 
William  F.  Haddock,  and  Richard  Garrick,  directors  of 
Rialto  Star  Features,  Edwin  Middleton,  comedy  director, 
and  in  the  lower  line  William  Chamberlain  and  Allan  Rob- 
inson, assistant  directors. 
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News  and  Gossip  from  Mutual  Men 

Mutual  Exchange  Men  in  Kansas  City  Lead  in  Fight  Against  Unjust  Censorship  Law.  Win  Aid 

of  Censors  in  Their  Opposition  to  Measure 


WITH  F.  L.  Kiltz  and  E.  C. 
Mills,  of  the  Mutual's  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  branch  at 
the  head,  Kansas  exhibitors  and 
exchange  men  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  unjust  law  passed  in 
their  State  on  April  12th 
enforcing  rigid  censorship. 

On  October  18th  and  19th 
the  motion  picture  men  held 
a meeting  at  Pittsburg,  Kan., 
to  determine  upon  a definite 
and  systematic  plan  of  at- 
tack. 

Up  until  that  time  there 
had  been  no  co-operation  be- 
tween  the  exhibitors  and  ex- 
change managers.  The  ex- 
hibitors felt  that  the  exchanges  should 
bear  the  burden  of  expense  of  carry- 
ing on  the  campaign  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  the  eliminating  of  censorship 
laws.  The  exchanges  thought  it  fair 
that  the  theater  men  should  carry 
their  share,  and  were  taxing  the  latter 
ten  cents  per  reel  for  film  for  this 
purpose. 

However,  there  was  no  harmonious 
co-operation  in  fighting  the  unjust  law 
which  affected  both,  until  Mr.  Mills, 
at  the  meeting  of  both  factions,  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  them  together 
in  a new  organization  named  “The 
Amusement  Association  of  Kansas,” 
which  will  have  as  its  sole  object  the 
eliminating  or  alleviating  of  this  strict 
law. 

Due  to  Mr.  Mills’  tactful  handling 
of  the  meeting,  the  representative 
from  the  Board  of  Censors,  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  became  so  in- 
terested in  the  censorship  matter  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  film  men  that  he 
promised  to  assist  in  having  some  of 
the  more  strict  measures  revoked. 

There  were  160  representative  mo- 
tion picture  men  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

Again  is  the  Mutual  at  the  head. 
This  is  only  another  proof  of  the  cal- 
ibre of  its  men. 


The  Sioux  Falls  branch  of  the  Mu- 
tual has  changed  its  address  to  201 
Williams  Fine  Arts  Building  from  209 
West  Ninth  Street. 


Monday,  November  1st,  J.  A.  Stout 
took  charge  of  the  management  of 
the  Wheeling  W.  Va.,  branch  of  the 
Mutual,  J.  E.  Madsen  replaced  S.  D. 
Cobbs  as  manager  of  the  Mutual’s 
El  Paso  office  on  October  19th.  Mr. 


E.  C.  Mills  and  F.  L.  Kiltz,  of  the  Mutual’s 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Exchange 

Cobbs  has  been  made  traveling  repre- 
sentative out  of  the  Dallas  office. 


The  Miracle  of  Life  is  getting  the 
business.  The  Cincinnati  branch 
wires : 

“Colonial  Theater  had  one  day 
booking  on  The  Miracle  of  Life.  Man- 
ager Berbardi,  after  viewing  picture 
this  morning,  immediately  made  ar- 
rangements to  run  entire  week,  stat- 
ing this’  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  ever  played  in  his  house.  On 
strength  of  this  feature,  has  booked 
all  Masterpictures  regularly.” 

Have  you  given  The  Miracle  of  Life 
a chance  to  get  the  business  for  you  ? 


T.  W.  Johns,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mutual  branch,  writes  the  home  office, 
expressing  his  eagerness  to  co-operate 
with  local  book  stores  and  with  the 
Mutual  in  the  publicity  of  any  and  all 
pictures  which  are  taken  from  books 
already  published. 

Mr.  Johns  says  that  in  regard  to  the 
Buck  Parvin  in  the  Movies  series,  pro- 
duced by  the  American  Company,  he  is 
assisting  the  book  stores  of  Los  Ange- 
les in  their  window  displays  of  Charles 
Van  Loan’s  book  with  photographs, 
stills,  posters,  etc.,  of  the  picturized 
version.  Cunningham,  Curtis  & 
Welch,  stationers  at  Main  and  Third 
streets,  Mr.  Johns  writes,  have  their 
window  attractively  decorated  with  an 
elaborate  display  of  posters  and  the 
book,  which  is  published  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 


W.  J.  Drum- 
mond, manager 
of  the  Spokane, 
Wash.,  branch, 
with  character- 


istic Western  terseness,  writes  that  he 
thinks  the  new  idea  of  co-operation 
with  the  newspapers  and  publishers  in 
regard  to  the  advertising  of  the  Gau- 
mont’s  split  reel  comic,  Keeping  Up 
With  the  Joneses,  and  the 
Charles  E.  Van  Loan  Buck 
Parvin  in  the  Movies  series, 
■ '.Jg  is  “a  dog-goned  good  idea” 
and  that  he  “hopes  that 
■ there  is  no  slip  up  in  carry- 
■fij  ing  it  out.” 

The  big  plans  have  been 
■Hi  negotiated.  It  is  up  to  the 
individual  members  of  the 
^ Mutual  forces  to  keep  it  go- 
ing, and  it’s  certain  all  who 
see  what  a “dog-goned  good 
idea”  it  is,  will  do  their  share. 


Beautiful  Player  Slide 

FRANCINE  LARRIMORE 

SAMPLE  10  CENTS 

NIAGARA  SLIDE  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Successful  Exhibitors 
Advertise 

TALK  TO  YOUR 
PATRONS  WITH 

RADIO  MAT-SLIDES 

The  Perfected  Type- 
writing Slide.  Sample 
at  your  supply  house 

RADIO  MAT-SLIDE  CO.,  313  W.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Mutual  Program  Releases 


Centaur  Star  Features 

Nov.  24 — Could  a Man  Do  More?  (3) 

•Oct.  27 — The  Blood  of  Our  Brothers  (3) 

"Sept.  29 — The  Protest  (3) 

Clipper  Star  Features 

Nov.  20 — The  Winning  Hand  (3) 

Oct.  30— The  Idol  (3) 

■Oct.  9 — Pardoned  (3) 

'Sept  18 — The  Great  Question  (3) 

Mustang  Star  Features 

Nov.  13 — This  is  the  Life  (3) 

Oct.  23 — Buck’s  Lady  Friend  (3) 

■Oct.  2 — Man  Afraid  of  His  Wardrobe  (3) 

Reliance  Star  Features 

Nov.  10 — Father  and  Son  (3) 

Oct.  13 — The  Bread  Line  (3) 

Rialto  Star  Features 

Nov.  17 — The  New  Adam  and  Eve  (3) 

Nov.  3 — The  Devil’s  Darling  (3) 

Oct.  20 — The  Card  Players  (3) 

Oct.  6— Sunshine  and  Tempest  (3) 

’Sept.  22 — The  House  With  Nobody  In  It  (3) 
■Sept.  8 — The  Unsuspected  Isles  (3) 

Than-o-Play 

Nov.  6 — Mr.  Meeson’s  Will  (3) 

Oct.  16 — The  Long  Arm  of  the  Secret  Service  (3) 
Sept.  25 — A Disciple  of  Nietzsche  (3) 

American 

Nov.  19 — Drifting 

Nov.  15 — The  Substitute  Minister  (2) 

Nov.  12 — To  Rent,  Furnished 
Nov.  8 — Alice,  of*Hudson  Bay  (2) 

Nov.  5 — On  Secret  Service 
Nov.  1— The  Wasp  (2) 

Oct.  29— The  Smuggler’s  Cave 
Oct.  25 — Out  of  the  Ashes  (2) 

Oct.  22 — Visitors  and  Visitees 
Oct.  18 — The  Blot  on  the  Shield  (2) 

•Oct.  15 — Profit  from  Loss 
Oct.  11 — Let  There  Be  Light  (2) 

Oct.  8 — The  Sting  of  It 

Oct.  4 — Just  As  It  Happened  (2) 

Sept.  31 — Hearts  in  Shadow 

Sept.  27 — The  Terror  of  the  Mountains  (2) 

Sept.  24 — It  Was  Like  This 
■Sept.  20 — The  Barren  Gain.(2) 

Sept.  17 — The  Little  Lady  Next  Door 
Sept.  13 — The  Senor’s  Silver  Buckle  (2) 

Sept.  10 — The  Forecast 
Sept.  6 — In  Trust  (2) 

Sept.  4 — A Question  of  Honor 
Sept.  1 — The  Spirit  of  Adventure 
Aug.  30 — The  Divine  Decree  (2) 

Aug.  25 — Mixed  Wires 
Aug.  23 — Drawing  the  Line  (2) 

Aug.  18 — The  Assayer  of  Lone  Gap 
Aug.  16 — The  Jilt  (2) 

Aug.  1 1 — Comrades  Three 

Aug.  9 — The  Exile  of  the  “Bar  K”  Ranch  (2) 

Aug.  4 — The  Mighty  Hold 

Aug.  2 — Detective  Blinn  (2) 

July  30 — After  the  Storm 

Beauty 

Nov.  20 — Anita’s  Butterfly 

Nov.  16 — Johnny,  the  Barber 

Nov.  13 — Almost  a Widow 

Nov.  9 — Her  Adopted  Father 

Nov.  6 — Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Campaign 

Nov.  2— One  to  the  Minute 

Oct.  30 — An  Auto  Bungalo  Bungle 

Oct.  26 — Touring  With  Tillie 

Oct.  23 — Deserted  at  the  Auto 

Oct.  19 — Alias  James,  Chauffeur 

Oct.  16 — Aided  by  the  Movies 

Oct.  12— Billie— the  Hill  Billy 

Oct.  9 — Curing  Father 

Oct.  5 — Mother’s  Busy  Week 

Oct.  2 — Mixed  Males 

Sept.  28 — Love,  Mumps  and  Bumps 

Sept.  25 — Cats,  Cash  and  a Cook  Book 

Sept.  21 — Everyheart 

Sept.  18 — A Friend  in  Need 

Sept.  14 — Incognito 

Sept.  11 — When  His  Dough  Was  Cake 

Sept.  7 — Plot  and  Counterplot 

Sept.  4 — A Bully  Affair 

Aug.  31 — Green  Apples 

Aug.  28 — Uncle  Heck,  by  Heck 

Aug.  24 — His  Mysterious  Profession 

Aug.  21 — What’s  in  a Name 

Aug.  17 — The  Honeymooners 

Aug.  14 — Love  and  Labor 

Aug.  10 — Jimmy  on  the  Job 

Aug.  3 — Cupid  Takes  a Taxi 


Monday — American  (2),  Falstaff  (1) 
Novelty  (1). 

Tuesday — Thanhouser  (2),  Cartoon 
and  Scenic  (1),  Beauty  (1). 

Wednesday — Rialto,  Reliance  or  Cen- 
taur (3),  Novelty  (1). 

Thursday — Centaur  (2),  Falstaff  (1) 
Mutual  Weekly  (1). 

Friday — Mustang  (2),  American  (1) 
Cub  (1). 

Saturday — Clipper,  Than-o-Play  or 
Mustang  (3),  Beauty  (1). 

Sunday— Reliance  (2),  Casino  (1) 
Thanhouser  (1). 


Mutual  Weekly 


Nov.  18 — No. 

46 

Oct. 

7— No. 

40 

Nov.  11 — No. 

45 

Sept. 

30— No. 

39 

Nov.  4 — No. 

44 

Sept. 

23— No. 

38 

Oct.  28— No. 

43 

Sept. 

16— No. 

37 

Oct.  21— No. 

42 

Sept. 

9— No. 

36 

Oct.  14 — No. 

41 

Sept. 

2— No. 

35 

Centaur 

Nov.  25 — Stanley  and  the  Slave  Traders  (2) 

Nov.  18 — A Polar  Romance  (2) 

Nov.  11 — Stanley  in  Starvation  Camp  (2) 

Nov.  4 — When  Avarice  Rules  (2) 

Oct.  28 — The  White  King  of  the  Zaras  (2) 

Oct.  21 — Vindication  (2) 

Oct.  14 — Stanley’s  Close  Call  (2) 

Sept.  30 — Stanley’s  Search  for  the  Hidden  City  (2) 
Sept.  23 — The  Woman,  the  Lion  and  the  Man  (2) 
Sept.  16 — The  Rajah’s  Sacrifice  (2) 

Gaumont 

Oct.  7 — In  Leash  (2) 

Sept.  17 — The  Vivisectionist  (2) 

Sept.  10 — When  the  Call  Came  (2) 

Sept.  2 — The  Man  and  the  Law  (2) 

Casino  Star  Comedy 

Nov.  14 — A Tangle  in  Hearts 
Nov.  7— Does  Advertising  Pay? 

Oct.  31 — Zabisky’s  Waterloo 
Oct.  24 — The  Reformer 
Oct.  17 — Ethel’s  Romeos 
Oct.  10 — A Corner  in  Cats 
Oct.  3 — His  Lordship’s  Dilemma 
Sept.  24 — Bizzy  Ikzy  (2) 

Sept.  19 — The  Pool  Sharks 

Cub  Comedy 

Nov  19 — -The  Fighting  Four 
Nov.  12 — The  Double  Cross 
Nov.  5 — Twin  Brides 
Oct.  29 — Jerry  to  the  Rescue 
Oct.  22 — The  Little  Detective 
Oct.  15 — Taking  a Chance 
Oct.  8 — A Change  of  Luck 
Oct.  1 — The  Oriental  Spasm 
Sept.  24 — The  Treasure  Box 
Sept.  17 — The  Knockout 
Sept.  9 — Jerry  and  the  Gunman 
Sept.  2 — Making  Matters  Worse 
Aug.  26— Jerry’s  Busy  Day 

Falstaff  Comedy 

Nov.  18 — A Cunning  Canal-Boat  Cupid 
Nov.  15 — Hannah’s  Henpecked  Husband 
Nov.  11 — The  Film  Favorite’s  Finish 
Nov.  8 — Lulu’s  Lost  Lotharios 
Nov.  4 — “Clarissa’s”  Charming  Calf 
Nov.  1 — Freddie,  the  Fake  Fisherwoman 
Oct.  28 — The  Soap  Suds  Star 
Oct.  25 — Tillie,  the  Terrible  Typist 
Oct.  21 — Hattie,  the  Hair  Heiress 
Oct.  18 — Busted  But  Benevolent 
Oct.  14 — Bling  Bang  Brothers 
Oct.  11— Capers  of  College  Chaps 
Oct.  7 — Dicky’s  Demon  Dachshund 
Oct.  4 — Cousin  Clara’s  Cook  Book 
Sept.  30 — A Perplexing  Pickle  Puzzle 
Sept.  27— Gustav  Gebhardt’s  Gutter  Band 
Sept.  23 — Con,  the  Car  Conductor 
Sept.  20 — Simon’s  Swimming  Soulmate 
Sept.  16 — Bessie’s  Bachelor  Boobs 
Sept.  13 — Superstitious  Sammy 
Sept.  10 — Weary  Walker’s  Woes 
Sept.  6 — Pansy’s  Prison  Pies 
Sept.  3— Biddy  Brady’s  Birthday 
Aug.  30 — A Massive  Movie  Mermaid 
Aug.  27— That  Poor  Damp  Cow 
Aug.  23 — Glorianna’s  Getaway! 


Novelty  Comedy 

Nov.  3 — The  Fortune  Hunters 

Nov.  1 — Putting  Papa  to  Sleep 

Oct.  27 — Artillery  ?nd  Love 

Oct.  25 — Hobo  Nerve 

Oct.  20 — You  Can’t  Beat  It 

Oct.  18 — Rip  Van  Winkle  Badly  Ripped 

Oct.  13 — Gold-Bricking  Cupid 

Oct.  11 — Miss  Tillie’s  Big  Feet 

Oct.  4 — The  Corsican  Brothers  Up  To  Date 

Sept.  27 — An  Amateur  Cameraman 

Sept.  20 — The  Lilliputian’s  Courtship  (2) 

Mustang 

Nov.  19 — The  Warning  (2) 

Nov.  12 — Man  to  Man  (2) 

Nov.  5 — The  Trail  of  the  Serpent  (2) 

Oct.  29 — Playing  for  High  Stakes  (2) 

Oct.  22 — The  Sheriff  of  Willow  Creek  (2) 

Oct.  8 — Breezy  Bill — Outcast  (2) 

Reliance 

Nov.  14 — A Romance  of  the  Alps  (2) 

Nov.  7 — The  Law  of  Duty  (2) 

Oct.  31 — The  Feud  (2) 

Oct.  24 — The  Penalty  (2) 

Oct.  17 — The.  Ever-Living  Isles  (2) 

Oct.  10 — Queen  of  the  Band  (2) 

Oct.  3 — In  the  Days  of  Old  (2) 

Sept.  15 — A Dark  Horse 
Sept.  11 — The  Stronger  Man  (2) 

Sept.  8 — The  Family  Doctor 

Sept.  6 — The  Indian  Trapper's  Vindication 

Sept.  4 — The  Father  (2) 

Sept.  3 — Hidden  Crime 

Sept.  1 — The  Turning  Point 

Aug.  30 — For  His  Pal 

Aug.  28 — A Bold  Impersonation  (2)  . 

Aug.  25 — Editions  De  Luxe 
Aug.  23 — Farewell  to  Thee 
Aug  21- — The  Little  Lumberjack  (2) 

Aug.  18 — An  Independent  Woman 
Aug.  16 — The  Big  Brother 
Aug.  14 — The  Way  of  a Mother  (2) 

Aug.  11 — The  Noon  Hour 

Aug.  9 — The  Little  Orphans 

Aug.  7 — The  Ceremonial  Turquoise  (2) 

Aug.  6 — A Woman  of  Nerve 

Aug.  4 — -The  Little  Boy  That  Once  Was  He 

Aug.  2 — The  Bride  of  the  Sea 

July  31 — Fate  Takes  a Hand  (2) 

July  28 — Billie’s  Rescue 
July  26 — Her  Fairy  Prince 
July  24 — The  Pretender  (2) 

July  21 — Old  Mother  Grey 


Special 

Oct.  4 — Damaged  Goods  (7) 


Thanhouser 

Nov.  21 — Beneath  the  Coat  of  a Butler 
Nov.  18 — In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy  (2) 

Nov.  14 — In  Baby’s  Garden 
Nov.  9 — -The  Little  Captain  of  the  Scouts  (2) 
Nov.  7 — The  Mistake  of  Mammy  Lou 
Nov.  2 — The  Commuted  Sentence  (2) 

Oct.  31 — The  Fisherwoman 

Oct.  26 — The  Conscience  of  Juror  No.  10  (2) 

Oct.  24— At  the  Patrician  Club 
Oct.  19 — The  Spirit  of  Audubon  (2) 

Oct.  17 — John  T.  Rocks  and  the  Flivver 
Oct.  12 — Down  on  the  Farm 

The  Scoop  at  Belleville  (2) 

Oct.  10 — The  Has  Been 

Oct.  5 — The  Light  on  the  Reef  (2) 

Oct.  3 — The  Mystery  of  Eagle’s  Cliff 
Sept.  28 — The  Road  to  Fame  (2) 

Sept.  26 — The  Miracle 

Sept.  21 — The  Dead  Man’s  Keys  (2) 

Sept.  19 — The  Twins  of  the  G.  L.  Ranch 
Sept.  14 — Helen's  Babies  (2) 

Sept.  12 — Out  of  the  Sea 

Sept.  10 — The  Mother  of  Her  Dreams 

Sept.  7 — The  Bowl-Bearer  (2) 

Sept.  5 — From  the  River’s  Depth 
Aug.  31 — Reincarnation  (2) 

Aug.  29 — The  Vagabond 
Aug.  24 — Snapshots  (2) 

Aug.  22 — In  a Japanese  Garden 

Aug.  17 — When  Hungry  Hamlet  Fled  (2) 

Aug.  15 — The  Crogmere  Ruby 
Aug.  13 — Weighed  in  the  Balance 
Aug.  10 — A Message  Through  Flames,  and  Cupid 
in  the  Olden  Time  (2) 

Aug.  8 — The  Revenge  of  the  Steeple-iack 
Aug.  3 — When  the  Fleet  Sailed  (2) 

Aug.  1 — The  Game 

July  27 — Outcasts  of  Society  (2) 

July  25 — His  Two  Patients 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 

Albany,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation 62  So.  Forsyth  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation 412  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Boston,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 1108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 272  Washington  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Cairo,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation,  ,9th  St.  & Commercial  Ave. 

Calitary , Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd. . . .Lesson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

(Cont.  F.  F.  Corp.  Branch) 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(H.  & H.  Branch) 117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation Ill  East  Seventh  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation. ..  108  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Welton  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Escanaba,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  Street 

Fargo,  N.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(Temporary  Address) 11  Broadway 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. .Mutual  Film  Corporation 7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation 150  N.  Illinois  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Mo 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  South  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 444  So.  4th  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wls Mutual  Film  Corporation 301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn — Mutual  Film  Corporation 22  North  Sixth  St. 

Montreal,  P.  0- ......  -M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 154  St.  Catherine  St. 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  F.  Exch.  of  N.  Y 25  Branford  Place 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City.. : Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(Twenty-third  St.  Br.) 71  West  23rd  St. 

M.  F.  C.  Western  Film 

Branch 126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. Mutual  Film  Corporation 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Corporation 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation..  902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp. . .902  Filbert  St..  3rd  Floor 

Phoenix,  Ariz Mutual  Film  Corporation 201  O’Neill  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Portland , Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation 389  Oak  St. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd....  312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Utah.  123-5  East  Second  So.  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Mutual  Film  Corporation. . . .228  Prudential  Building 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. . .Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd. Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Mutual  Film  C.  of  Mo„ 1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation. ..201  Williams  Fine  Arts 

Building 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 205  Bastable  Block 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 1325  Franklin  St. 

Toledo,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Superior  St. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 963  Granville  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation. . Rooms  14-15  Masonic 

Temple 

Wichita,  Kan Mutual  Film  Corporation 316  Barnes  Bldg. 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation ....  61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  .M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 48  Aikins  Bldg. 

McDermott  Ave. 

Schedule  of  Poster  Sizes  for  Releases 
in  the  Mutual  Program 


Monday  American 2 reels . . 1-3-6 

Falstaff 1 reel  . . 1 

Novelty  Comedy 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Tuesday  Thanhouser 2 reels. . 1-3-6 

Cartoon  and  Scenic 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Beauty 1 reel  . . 1 

Wednesday  Feature 3 reels. . 1-1-3-6 

Mutual  Comedy 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Thursday  Centaur 2 reels. . 1-3-6 

Falstaff 1 reel  . . 1-3 

“ Mutual  Weekly lreel..l 

Friday  Mustang 2 reels . . 1-3-6 

American 1 reel  . . 1 

“ Cub 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Saturday  Feature 3 reels . . 1-1 -3-6 

" Beauty 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Sunday  Reliance 2 reels ..  1-3-6 

Casino 1 reel  . . 1-3 

“ Thanhouser 1 reel' . . 1 


Mutual  Program 

Week  of  November  8 


No. 

Brand 

04124 

04125 

American 

04126 

Falstaff 

04127 

Novelty 

04128 

04129 

Thanhouser 

04130 

Gaumont 

04131 

Beauty 

04132 

04133 

04134 

Reliance 

04135 

Novelty 

04136 

04137 

Centaur 

04138 

Falstaff 

04139 

Mutual 

04140 

04141 

Mustang 

04142 

American 

04143 

Cub 

04144 

04145 

04146 

Mustang 

04147 

Beauty 

04148 

04149 

Reliance 

04150 

Casino 

04151 

Thanhouser 

MASTERPICTURE 

46 

No. 

Brand 

04152 

04153 

American 

04154 

Falstaff 

04155 

04156 

Novelty 

04157 

04158 

Thanhouser 

04159 

Gaumont 

04160 

Beauty 

04161 

04162 

04163 

Rialto 

04164 

04165 

Centaur 

04166 

Falstaff 

04167 

Mutual 

04168 

04169 

Mustang 

04170 

American 

04171 

Cub 

04172 

04173 

04174 

Clipper 

04175 

Beauty 

04176 

04177 

Reliance 

04178 

Casino 

04179 

Thanhouser 

MASTERPICTURE 
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Thanhouser 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  8 
Title  Class  Reel 


Alice  of  Hudson  Bay 

D. 

2 

Lulu’s  Lost  Lotharios 

C. 

1 

Something  in  Her  Eye 

C. 

1 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9 

The  Little  Captain  of  the 

D. 

Scouts 

See  America  First,  No.  9 

Scenic 

1 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses 

Cartoon 

Her  Adopted  Father 

C. 

1 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10 

Father  and  Son 

D. 

3 

Love  and  Bitters 

C. 

1 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  11 

Stanley  at  Starvation  Camp 

D. 

2 

The  Film  Favorite’s  Finish. . 

C. 

1 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  45 

Topical 

1 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12 

Man  to  Man 

D. 

2 

To  Rent  Furnished 

D. 

1 

The  Double  Cross 

C. 

1 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 


This  is  the  Life D.  3 


Almost  a Widow C.  1 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  14 
The  Crest  of  von  Endheim . . D.  2 

A Tangle  in  Hearts C.  1 

In  Baby’s  Garden D.  1 

SPECIALS 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  11 
The  End  of  the  Road D.  5 

* at  * * * 

Week  of  November  15 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  15 
Title  Class  Reel 

The  Substituted  Minister. , . D.  2 

Hannah’s  Henpecked  Hus-  n • - 

band *-  1 

The  World’s  Championship  9 

Baseball  Series  1915 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16 
In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy. . D.  2 

See  America  First,  No.  10.  .. . Scenic  1 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses  Cartoon 

Johnny  the  Barber C.  1 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17 
The  New  Adam  and  Eve D.  3 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  18 
A Polar  Romance D.  2 

A Cunning  Canal-Boat  C.  , 

Cupid 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  46 Topical  1 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19 
The  Warning D.  2 

Drifting D.  1 

The  Fighting  Four C.  1 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20 
The  Winning  Hand D.  3 

Anita's  Butterfly C.  1 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  21 

A Romance  of  the  Alps D.  2 

Beauty  in  Distress C.  1 

Beneath  the  Coat  of  a Butler  D.  1 

SPECIALS 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  18 
Inspiration D.  5 


Leads 

Winifred  Greenwood 
Ed.  CoxeD 
Barbara  Gilroy 
Claude  Cooper 


Grace  De  Carlton 
Leland  Benham 


Estelle  Allen 
Frank  Borzage 


Ralph  Lewis- 
Francelia  Billington 

Edith  Thornton 


Bostock  Animals 
Louise  Emerald  Bates 


Anna  Little 
Jack  Richardson 
Vivian  Rich 
Walter  Spencer 
George  Ovey 


Adele  Farrington 
Art.  A cord 
Neva  Gerber 
Frank  Borzage 


John  Daley  Murphy 
Thos.  A.  Curran 
Carey  Hastings 
Helen  Badgley 


May  Allison 
Harold  Lockwood 


Leads 

Vivian  Rich 
Albert  Vasburgh 
Carey  L.  Hastings 
Boyd  Marshall 
Boston  vs. 
Philadelphia 


Morris  Foster 
Inda  Palmer 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Carol  Holloway 
John  Sheehan 


Grace  Valentine 


Irving  Cummings 
Bostock  Animals 
Winifred  Lane 
Claude  Cooper 
Arthur  Cunningham 


Helene  Rosson 
E.  Forrest  Taylor 
Charles  Bartlett 
Winifred  Greenwood 
Ed.  Coxen 
George  Ovey 


Arthur  Maude 
Constance  Crawley 
Jack  Dillon 
Neva  Gerber 
Frank  Borzage 

Marguerita  Marsh 
William  Hinckley 
Harry  Vokes 
Dorothy  Rogers 
Grace  De  Carlton 
Charles  Compton 
Morgan  Jones 


Audrey  Munson 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAMS 


EDWIN  THAN  HOUSER 


PRESENTS 


ms  aowts  gsmei 

mm  nnnrwnnmnnnn^ 


A DOUBLE  REEL  DPAMA  Of  NOVELTY  & SPICE,  WITN  TttANHOUSEP  FAVORITES, 
50LDIER  SPIRIT  AfID  CHILD  CHARM  PRETTILY  Ml  MOLED.  RELEASEDfe.  NOV.9. 


ASINGLE  REEL  MYSTERY  STORY G\PEYhASII NG$ ThOS.CuPPAN, RATH  PUN  ADAMS' 

and  Little  Helen  Badgely. - Great  CastL-Released  Sunday  Nov.  14. 


riAinuiiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiniiiiiiuunninurn 

EDWIN  TttANHOUSEP 

PRESENTS 

TWO  COMPANIES  or  MIRTH  PPOVOKEPS.  INCLUDING  fRlLEy  ChAME)ERLIN, 

Claude  Cooper  Arthur  Cunningham,  Louise  5ates  & Trances  Keys. 


OD DJSffe 

©SIT 


I N 


RELEASED 
MON.  NOV.  8 
ONE  REEL 


RELEASED 


sows  ■ ThUR5H0V.ll 

MO  CtRlCL 


MUTUAL  FILIT1  COIJR  SOLq  DISTQI&UTORS  THANHOUSER  FILM  CORD 

FOR. THE  UNITED  STATES, MEXICO 6 CANADA  NEW  ROCHELLE,  H-Y. 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM  j 

Mutual  Film  Corporation  Announce} 

In  It s^8, 000,0 00.  All-Star,  All-Feature  Program  ! 


A FALSTAFF 


hanhousien 
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MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

Mutual  Film  Corporation  dtmotmm 
f\  STVPENDOVS  MASTERPICTVRE  IN  FIVE  REELS 


n Piclurizalion 
of  the  CioWd  Broadw 
Dramatic  Success  c 


k 


r^rurma^ — 

j J V {]\q  Popular  Jtevrj 

Mr.  Harold  Lockwood 

»»  niss  «,Ay 

$ ^pectacula^rama  $f~  J •;  *' 


Book  I nroug 
Msur 

HUTl/Al  EXCHANGE 

c ^roducpd by  American  film  Co.  Inc. 
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THE  RELIANCE  MOTION  PICTURE  C?RP?RATI?N 

nnounce 


v 


TV 


IN  MULTIPLE  REELS 


ivilk 


^DONI  FoVIERI 


rt  Stirring  and  Picturesque  Love  Prama  of 
^ ic  Days  of  Maximilian  in  Old  Mexico 

} ' RELEASED  /VOit/4  ' 


( l VUi  I vv 

the  Tragi 


RELIANCE  MOTION  PICTURE  CORPORATION 

STUDIOS 

537  Riverdal<?  Av<?.3fenUers,N.y 
Hollywood.  Los  dmjelp.s,  Cal. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
71  WEST  23  rd  ST. 
NEW  YORK  C'Ty 


MUTUAL  PROGRAM 
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BOOK. 

CUB  COMEDIES 

/eaiurirttf 

GEORGE  OVEY 

' CENTAUR.  FEATURES 

witlv. 

CAP!  JACK.  BONAVITA- -BOSTOCK  ANIMALS 
CENTAUR  FEATURES 

jeaturin<^ 

CRANE  WILBUR 

Released  respectively  in  1-2  and  3 
Reels  every  Fri day, Thursday 
and  every  fourtli  Wednesday 

AT  MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 

) . 

DAVID  HORSLEY  PRODUCTIONS 

L_  I 
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Maude  ancf  Crawley 

• • IN  •A-GLIPPER.-STAR.- FEATURE-- 


THE  ALTERNATIVE 

Directed  by  Mr.  Maude 

A three-reel  production  superb  in  dramatic  intensity. 

Mr.  Maude  and  Miss  Crawley  have  scored  pre-eminent 

successes  on  the  speaking  stage  of  America  and  Europe.  Their 
first  film  offering  is  “THE  ALTERNATIVE”  — Book  it  right  now! 

Released  November  20th 

A New  Two-Reel  “Mustang” 

THE  WARNING 

A stirring  drama  of  the  West,  with 

Helene  Rosson  and  E.  Forrest  Taylor 

Directed  by  Frank  Cooley 

Released  November  19th 

All  ' 4 Clioper*  * and  Mustang' ' films  are  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  exclusively  by  Mutual  Film  Corporation 

AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Samuel  S.  Hutchinson,  President  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


mfrmrmmmwn'm  wmn 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


A “Flying-A”  drama 

in  two  picturesque  and  forceful  parts. 

A skillful  weaving  of  pathos,  love  and  regeneration 

with 

Vivian  Rich  and  Alfred  Vosburgh 

Director — Reaves  Eason 

Released  November  15th. 

Drifting 

A single  reel  “Flying-A”  drama 
• . with 

Winifred  Greenwood  and  Edward  Coxen 

Director — Charles  Bartlett 

Released  November  19th. 


Johnny  The  Barber 

It’s  a “Beauty”  Comedy 
with 

Carol  Holloway  and  John  Sheehan 

Director — John  Dillon 
Released  November  16th. 


Anita’s  Butterfly 

Another  “Beauty”  laugh  producer 
. with 

Neva  Gerber  and  Frank  Borzage 

Director — John  Dillon 
Released  November  20th. 


‘Flying  A ” and  “Beauty”  films  are  distributed  throughout  the  i United  State*  and  Canada 

AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Samuel  S.  Hutchinson,  President  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Leadership  Can’t 

& 


*V.; 


M 


Kj  Be  Duplicated 

It  Is  Always  Emphasized  By  Imitation 
Imitations  Are  Necessarily  Harmful 

Foremost  Position  in  the  Field  of  Projection 
Universally  Accorded 

Power’s  Cameragraph 


AWARDS 


American  Museum  of  Safety,  • - Gold  Medal,  1913 

American  Museum  of  Safety,  - - Grand  Prize,  1914 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  Grand  Prize,  1915 

HELD  BY  


NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 


NINETY  GOLD  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


“BUILT  BY  BRAINS”  ^ 

You  Can’t  Show  a Beautiful  Film  on  a Poor  Screen 


When  you  buy  a Minusa  Screen  you 
don’t  merely  buy  it  by  the  square  foot. 
Minusa  Screens  are  “BUILT  BY 
BRAINS”  to  suit  all  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  YOUR  particular  theatre 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  LITERATURE 

MINUSA  CINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HouMr  Building  19  W.  23rd  Str»«t  117-19  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


IMITATIONS  OF 

Gundlach  Projection  Lenses 

Warning 


THESE  are  very  poor  lenses,  mounted  to  re- 
semble ours  so  closely  that  this  can  only  be 
done  with  one  object — to  mislead  the  purchaser. 
All  genuine  Gundlach  Projection  Lenses  are  en- 
graved with  our  full  name  and  address.  This  en- 
graving is  your  protection.  Look  for  it. 

Gundlach  Projection  Lenses  guarantee  a perfect 
picture.  They  do  not  cost  enough  more  than  ordi- 
nary lenses  to  make  the  difference  in  price  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Company 

848  Clinton  Ave.,  So.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Mutual  Masterpictures 


The  Strife  Eternal 

The  Wonderful  Romance  of  Jane  Shore.  In  Five 
Acts.  Presented  by  the  Celebrated  Star,  Blanche 
Forsythe  and  a Company  of  Over  3,000  Players. 


Inspiration 

The  Daring  Romance  of  an  Artist's  Model.  Star- 
ring Audrey  Munson,  the  Most  Beautiful  Woman 
in  the  World.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation. 


The  End  of  the  Road 

A Spectacular  Drama  of  the  South.  In  Five  Acts. 
Featuring  Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 


The  Seventh  Noon 

A Play  of  To-day.  In  Five  Acts  of  Climax  and 
Suspense.  Starring  the  Broadway  Favorite,  Ernest 

Glendinnlng. 


His  Wife 

A Five  Act  Emotional  Drama  from  Charlotte 
Braeme's  Celebrated  Novel.  Featuring  Geraldine 
O’Brien.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Cor- 
poration. 


The  Miracle  of  Life 

A Plea  for  Motherhood.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.  Starring 

Margarita  Fischer. 


The  Brink 

A Play  of  Love,  Conspiracy  and  Regeneration. 

Starring  Forrest  Winant  and  Rhea  Mitchell. 
Four  Thrilling  Acts. 


Bred  in  the  Bone 

A Romance  of  the  Stage.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corpora- 
tion. Featuring  Dorothy  Gish. 


The  Price  of  Her  Silence 

A Human  Drama  of  Sentiment  and  Adventure  in 
Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 


The  House  of  Scandals 

A Sensational  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  American  Film  Company.  Inc.  Starring 

Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 


The  Man  From  Oregon 

A Play  of  Love  and  Politics.  Five  Acts.  Howard 
Hickman  and  Clara  Williams  Play  the  Leads. 


The  Wolf-Man 

A Romantic  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
Reliance.  Featuring  “Billie”  West  and  Ralph 
Lewis. 


Infatuation 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Company.  Starring  Margarite 
Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard. 


Monsieur  Lecoq 

A Four  Act  Screen  Version  of  Emile  Gaboriau’s 
Detective  Story.  Produced  by  Thanhouser.  Star- 
ring William  Morris  and  Florence  La  Badie. 

A Yankee  From  the  West 

it.  An  American  Drama  of  To-day  in  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
^ duced  by  Majestic.  Featuring  Signe  Auen  and 
^Wallace  Reid. 


The  Toast  of  Death 

h l A Romance  off  India  in  Four  Acts.  Featuring 
L.  Louise  Glaum,  Harry  G.  Keenan  and  Herschall 
Mayall. 


The  Girl  From  His  Town 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Company.  Featuring  Mar- 
garita Fischer. 


Milestones  of  Life 

A Play  of  the  Seasons  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation.  Featuring 

Mignon  Anderson. 


The  Mating 

A Play  of  College  Life  in  Five  Acts.  Featuring 
Bessie  Barriscale. 


The  Fox  Woman 

A Romance  of  Japan.  In  Four  Acts.  By  John 
Luther  Long.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Featuring 
Teddy  Sampson. 


The  Secretary  of  Frivolous  Affairs 

A Society  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company.  Featuring  May  Allison 
and  Harold  Lockwood. 


The  Flying  Twins 

A Photoplay  of  the  Circus  in  Four  Parts.  Pro- 
duced by  Thanhouser.  Featuring  Madeline  and 
Marion  Fairbanks. 


The  Reward 

A Drama  of  Stage  Life  in  Four  Parts.  Presenting 
Bessie  Barriscale. 


Up  From  the  Depths 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration  in  Four  Parts. 
Produced  by  Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corporation. 
Presenting  Courtenay  Foote  and  Gladys  Brock- 
well. 


Her  Shattered  Idol 

How  Love  and  Loyalty  Won  the  Girl.  A Drama  of 
Sentiment  and  Adventure.  In  Four  Parts.  Pro- 
duced by  Majestic.  Featuring  Mae  Marsh  and 
Robert  Ilarron. 


The  Patriot  and  the  Spy 

A Thrilling  War-Time  Romance.  In  Four  Reels. 
Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 
Presenting  James  Cruze  and  Marguerite  Snow. 


The  Lonesome  Heart 

An  American  Distinctive  Creation.  The  Romance 
of  a Foundling.  In  Four  Parts.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company.  With  the  Beautiful 
Margarita  Fischer. 


The  Darkening  Trail 

A Vivid  Story  of  Yukon  Adventure.  In  Four  Reels. 
Presenting  the  Popular  Star,  W.  S.  Hart. 


The  Failure 

A Drama  of  Newspaper  and  Theatrical  Life.  In 
Four  Reels.  Featuring  John  Emerson.  Pro- 
duced by  Reliance. 


Ghosts 

By  the  Famous  Norwegian  Author,  Henrik  Ibsen. 
In  Five  Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Starring 

Henry  Walthall. 


God’s  Witness 

A Romantic  Drama  of  Love,  Mystery  and  Adven- 
ture. In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Thanhouser. 
Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 


The  Lure  of  the  Mask 

An  American  Distinctive  Creation.  In  Four  Reels. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Company.  Stars 

Elsie  Jane  Wilson  and  Harold  Lockwood. 


Strathmore 

From  the  Immortal  Romance  by  “Ouida.”  In 
Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Stars, 

Charles  Clary,  Irene  Hunt  and  Francelia 
Billington. 


Rumpelstiltskin 

A Fascinating  Fairy  Tale.  In  Four  Reels.  Clyde 
Tracy  in  the  Title  Role. 


The  Victim 

A Vital  American  Drama.  In  Three  Reels.  Pro- 
duced by  Majestic.  Starring  Mae  Marsh  and 
Robert  Harron. 


The  Absentee 

The  Problems  of  Life  Portrayed  in  Symbolic  Scenes. 
With  Robert  Iideson.  Strikingly  Staged  and 
Acted.  In  Five  Reels.  Produced  by  the  Majestic 
Motion  Picture  Company. 


A Child  of  God 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration.  By  the  Great 
American  Novelist,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  In 
Four  Reels.  Produced  by  the  Reliance  Motion 
Picture  Corporation.  With  Francelia  Billington 
and  Sam  De  Grasse. 


The  Cup  of  Life 

A Vivid  Picture  of  a Great  Moral  Problem.  In 
Five  Reels.  Starring  Bessie  Barriscale. 


Captain  Macklin 

A Drama  of  Love  and  War.  From  the  Celebrated 
Novel  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Starring  Lillian 
Gish. 


Man’s  Prerogative 

A Moral  Problem  Play.  Produced  by  Reliance. 
In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Robert  Edeson. 


On  the  Night  Stage 

A Gripping  Western  Drama.  In  Five  Reels.  With 
Robert  Edeson  and  William  S.  Hart. 


A Man  and  His  Mate 

A Great  Human  Story  of  the  Drug  Evil.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Star,  Henry 
Woodruff. 


Enoch  Arden 

A Film  Version  of  the  Immortal  Poem  by  Lord 
Alfred  Tennyson.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced 
by  Majestic.  Starring  Lillian  Gish. 


The  Outlaw’s  Revenge 

Founded  on  the  Life  of  General  Villa.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Stars,  Mae 

Marsh,  R.  A.  Walsh  and  Irene  Hunt. 


The  Devil 

A Screen  Version  of  the  Famous  Tragedy  by  Franz 
Molnar.  In  Five  Reels.  Stars,  Edward  J . Con- 
nelly and  Bessie  Barriscale. 


The  Outcast 

From  the  Graphic  Story  by  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy,  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Starring  Mae 

Marsh. 


The  Lost  House 

A Thrilling  Play  of  Mystery  and  Adventure.  In 
Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Maiestic.  Star,  Lillian 
Gish. 


The  Quest 

An  Exciting  Romance  of  the  South  Seas.  In  Five 
Reels.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Company, 
inc.  Star,  Margarita  Fischer. 


Introducing  to  the  Screen 

MR.  <a  MRS.  TOM  WATERS 

LAUGHMAKERS  TO  ALL  AMERICA 

Assisted  by  “STUFFY”  DAVIS  as  HIMSELF,  the  great  press  agent, 
formerly  with  Barnum  & Bailey. 
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In  this  issue: 


PRESIDENT 


To  Exhibitors 


BANKRUPT”  and  “fire  sale” 
films  are  the  greatest  detri- 
ment to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  exhibitor  to-day. 

Every  exhibitor  is  trying  to  build 
up  a reputation  for  having  the  best 
film  entertainment  in  the  locality 
he  serves.  He  wants  his  place  to  be 
known  as  always  having  “a  good 
show.” 

But  too  many  exhibitors  are  being 
led  astray  and  into  bookings  that 
break  down  all  the  prestige  they  can 
build  up,  simply  because  they  are 
being  offered  so  much  “bankrupt 
stock.”  By  that  I mean  the  films 
that  are  being  offered  for  rental  from 
weakling,  wabbling  concerns  of  the 
prevalent  but  unpopular  “fly-by- 
night”  character. 

I am  reliably  informed  that  there 
are  more  than  one  million  feet  of 
negatives  in  New  York  alone  that 
will  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

But  still  somebody  will  be  trying 
to  sell  these  worthless  films  and  some 
of  them  will  be  forcing  their  way  into 
some  of  the  theaters,  to  the  ultimate 
loss  and  disappointment  of  the  ex- 
hibitors unwise  enough  to  book  them. 

This  million  feet  of  what  I call 
“bankrupt  stock”  in  New  York, 
means  that  some  people  with  a little 
capital,  or  none,  and  a large  desire 
for  profits,  got  the  notion  that  any- 
body could  make  films  and  coin 
money  off  of  them. 

These  people  shortly  will  be  cured 
of  the  notion.  It  is  a state  of  affairs 
that  might  be  expected  in  so  strong 
and  prosperous  an  industry  as  the 
making  of  motion  pictures.  Of 
course,  there  are  people  who  always 
rush  into  fatten  the  lists  of  failures 
by  ill-advised  investments  and  at- 
tempts. 


FREULER'S 


These  people  are  always  weeded 
out  finally — as  the  history  of  every 
great  industry  shows — but  in  the 
meantime  they  produce  a lot  of 
worthless  junk  products  which  are 
so  often  worked  off  to  the  loss  and 
the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer. 

That  is  the  situation  I want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  exhibitors 
and  against  which  I want  particular- 
ly to  warn  them. 

No  wise  buyer  is  tempted  when  he 
passes  down  a street  and  sees  flam- 
ing signs  that  announce  “receiver’s 
sale”  or  “fire  sale.”  He  knows  that 
the  man  behind  the  signs  has  a line 
of  junk  to  sell  with  nothing  but 
failure  back  of  it.  The  public  has 
grown  wise  and  has  no  use  for  it. 

Just  that  sort  of  labels  ought  to 
be  put  on  every  reel  of  the  kind 
of  film  I am  talking  about. 

The  wise  buyer  and  the  prosper- 
ous, successful  dealers,  are  those 
who  buy  and  handle  trade-marked 
goods — goods  with  a name  behind 
them,  a reputation  built  on  sincere, 
consistent  performance,  a reputa- 
tion to  maintain. 

Just  now  the  exhibitor  is  pursued 
by  the  fellow  with  desk  room  in  a 
loft  and  a few  reels  of  worthless  film 
of  uncertain  ancestry.  Until  these 
“fly-by-nights”  are  eliminated  they 
will  continue  a menace  to  the  un- 
wary exhibitor. 

The  wise  exhibitors  are  those  who 
follow  the  very  plain  law  of  common 
sense  and  tie  up  to  known  products 
— the  films  produced  by  well  es- 
tablished, well  known,  successful 
concerns  with  reputations  to  uphold. 
The  merit  of  their  productions  has 
been  stamped  into  the  public  mind. 

In  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation’s 
sixty-eight  exchanges,  we  are  seeing 
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this  proven  every  day,  exhibitors, 
weary  of  their  dabbling  with  “bar- 
gain sale”  junk,  “come  back  home.” 
But  in  the  meantime  they  have 
sustained  losses  at  the  box  office  and 
the  reputations  of  their  theaters 
have  been  impaired.  A little 
thought  would  have  saved  them  this. 

The  exhibitor  who  deals  with  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation  knows 
that  he  is  getting  his  film  from  a 
concern  that  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  years,  a concern  with  an 
established  reputation,  supplying  a 
clean,  certain  product  of  high  stan- 
dards, films  that  are  standardized  in 
character,  that  have  passed  the 
rigid  inspections  of  a big  staff  of 
experts,  men  qualified  by  all  the 
experience  that  there  has  been  in 
the  history  of  film  production — 
and  above  all  the  film  of  a concern 
that  the  public  knowns  and  ap- 
proves. 

Marshall  Field,  Altman,  United 
Cigars,  Tiffany  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  successful  retailers  do  not  sell 
any  “bankrupt  stock,”  they  have 
no  “fire  sale”  goods.  Rather,  they 
handle  trade-marked,  reliable,  well 
known  products,  time  tried  and 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence  they 
enjoy. 

The  motion  picture  exhibitor  as 
a retailer  of  entertainment  will  do 
well  to  take  a lesson  from  them.  It 
is  the  plainest  kind  of  common 
sense,  which  ought  to  be  made  a 
lot  commoner. 

We  have  made  Mutual  pictures 
such  a product.  That  is  why  they 
are  the  safe,  certain  product  for 
the  exhibitor.  His  patrons  know 
the-  goods.  They  will  go  where 
they  can  get  them.  The  millions 
in  money,  the  conscientious  atten- 
tion, skill  and  care  that  goes  into 
the  Mutual  product  is  the  exhibi- 
tor’s guaranty. 


Broadway  House  W ins  W ith  Mutual  Film 


J.  A.  Fookes,  Successful  Exhibitor  Tells 
How  the  $8,000,000  Program  Turned  a 
Rank  Failure  into  a Wonderful  Success 
— Some  Theater  Service  Ideas  that  Work 

EVERiY  time  J.  A.  Fookes  sees  a location  and  a busy  street  he 
thinks  about  a motion  picture  theater.  He  has  probably  started 
and  operated  as  many  motion  picture  theaters  as  any  other  man 
in  America.  It’s  a habit  and  hobby  with  him.  He  just  can’t  help 
it.  He  likes  the  game — and  it  pays  him. 

A few  years  ago  he  opened  the  first  film  theater  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  It  grew  into  a string  of  62  theaters  in  the  West.  Then  he 
made  his  pile  and  sold  out.  He  came  to  New  York,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  he  had  his  eye  out  for  another  theater. 

“I  looked  for  the  biggest  joke  I could  find  on  the  market,”  he 
explained.  “It  has  always  been  a hobby  of  mine  to  see  what  I can 
do  with  such  a place.” 

The  house  Mr.  Fookes  chose  as  the  biggest  bargain  and  the 
biggest  joke  was  The  Riverview,  at  No.  2633  Broadway.  How  he 
made  it  into  its  remarkable  success  of  to-day  is  his  own  story — 
one  that  ought  to  interest  every  exhibitor.  Mr.  Fookes’  experiences 
have  been  full  of  very  interesting  human  interest  incidents. 

As  one  approaches  the  Riverview  to-day  and  surveys  its  attrac- 
tive lobby,  there  are  two  very  apparent  facts.  He  is  a fan  for  neat- 
ness and  for  Mutual  pictures.  An  interviewer  strolled  in  the  other 
day  to  chat  with  Mr.  Fookes.  In  the  lobby  posters  and  the  house 
program  announced  Bred  in  the  Bone,  a Mutual  Masterpicture,  as 
the  feature  of  the  day.  Other  posters  and  lobby  photos,  attractively 
arranged,  informed  the  observer  that  a number  of  shorter  Mutual 
releases  had  been  chosen  to  fill  out  the  day’s  program  and  give  it 
balance. 

The  airy  lobby  glistened  and  shone.  The  door  attendant  took 
the  interviewer’s  card  in  to  the  manager,  and  one  of 
the  pretty  girl  ushers  led  the  way  down  the  length  of  the 
house  to  the  office,  right  beside  the  screen,  where  the  man- 
ager of  the  theater  can  look  upon  his  audience  and  listen 
to  the  response  with  which  his  patrons  greet  the  pictures 
he  has  chosen. 


J.  A.  Fookes,  Proprietor  of  the  Riverview  Theater 
and  One  of  the  Country’s  Most  Successful  Exhibitors 


Mutual  Program  His  Success 

Mr.  Fookes  is  a tall,  wiry  chap.  He  has  a keen  eye  and 
his  manner  gives  evidence  of  qualities  of  decisive  judg- 
ment. He  radiates  cordiality  and  affability.  You  do  not 
need  to  see  the  man  to  know  that.  His  theater  says  it  for 
him. 

“To  what  do  you  attribute  the  success  of  your  theater?” 
demanded  the  interviewer,  starting  right  in  abruptly. 

“The  Mutual  Program,  and  a certain  amount  of  common 
sense,”  replied  Mr.  Fookes,  just  as  snappily. 

“Yes,  yes ; now  go  on  with  the  story,”  suggested  the 
interviewer,  confident  that  Mr.  Fookes  knew  how  to  tell  it. 

“Well,  it  was  a good  while  back  when  I opened  a motion 
picture  house  in  Seattle,”  he  said.  “After  that  I opened 
another  in  San  Jose,  and  before  long  I had  a string  of 
sixty-two  theaters,  all  of  which  I supervised  myself.  Three 
years  after  I entered  the  motion  picture  field,  I put  the 
Mutual  Program  into  my  houses.  These  pictures  built  up 
a tremendous  business  for  me  in  the  West  and  they  held 
the  screens  there  until  I sold  out  and  came  to  New  York. 
Then  up  to  the  seventeenth  of  last  August,  I was  out  of 
the  picture  business.  I commenced  to  hanker  after  a the- 
ater again,  so  I decided  to  take  over  the  management  of 
one.  I looked  for  the  biggest  joke  I could  find,  since  it 
has  always  been  a hobby  of  mine  to  see  what  I could  do 
with  such  places. 


“The  Riverview  was  about  the  most  disreputable  place  I 
could  find.  The  building  itself  was  attractive.  The  loca- 
tion was  excellent.  But  it  had  won  a bad  reputation. ' It 
had  changed  hands  frequently,  had  been  converted  into  a 
dance  hall,  then  a skating  rink,  then  a sorrier  picture  show 
than  when  it  opened  the  first  time.  I visited  it  before  I 
took  it  over  and  found  that  there  were  usually  only  about 
twenty  people  left  in  the  house  when  nine  o’clock  came. 
The  management  had  already  booked  up  a program  for  the 
week  of  August  17th,  so  I decided  that  I would  spend  the 
week  studying  my  people.  The  former  management, 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  had  booked  military 
pictures  for  four  straight  days.  I jumped  down  town  and 
got  four  Mutual  Masterpictures  to  run  along  with  the  pro- 
gram that  had  been  arranged,  just  to  balance  things  up  a bit. 

“After  the  first  evening’s  show — there  had  been  only 
a few  people  in  the  house — a man  and  a woman  stopped  me 
in  the  corridor  and  asked  me  if  the  theater  had  gone  under 
new  management. 

“Why?”  I asked  them. 

“ ‘Because  we  had  never  seen  anything  as  good  in  this 
house  before,’  was  the  answer. 

A Good  Investment 

“I  think  it  was  about  the  second  night  a man  came 
from  the  theater  into  the  lobby,  his  face  livid  with  rage 
and  his  mouth  full  of  unkind  words.  When  I presented 
myself,  he  alleged  that  if  I didn’t  have  the  rottenest  the- 
ater in  New  York  he  would  not  have  torn  about  103  per 
cent,  out  of  one  leg  of  his  trousers  on  a wire  that  was  loose 
in  the  seat  he  occupied. 

“I  told  him  as  politely  as  possible,  that  there  was  only 
one  thing  I could  suggest,  and  that  was  I should  pay  for 
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a new  pair  of  trousers  for  him.  He  was  dumbfounded.  In- 
stead of  setting  me  back  for  a new  pair  of  trousers,  he  let 
me  pay  a two-dollar  mending  bill.  That  two  dollars  has 
probably  brought  more  than  $50  into  my  box  office 
since. 

“It  was  only  a little  matter,  but  it  was  first-class  advertis- 
ing for  the  house.  This  man  lived  in  the  neighborhood  and 
he  talked. 

“Everybody  who  heard  it  felt  fore  friendly,  and  I became 
a real  friend  of  the  neighborhood,  through  such  a little  effort 
on  my  part. 

“Word  of  mouth  advertising  is  the  best  kind  in  the  world 
for  a motion-picture  theater  such  as  this  one.  I started  in  to 
make  people  say  good  things  about  the  house  and  about  my 
management.  Personality  has  a strong  box-office  pull. 

“In  the  second  week  the  Riverview  increased  in  business 
20  per  cent.  The  third  week  it  increased  50  per  cent.,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  first  month  it  had  doubled  in  attendance 
and  box-office  receipts.  I did  not  do  any  circularizing,  and 
I did  not  offer  any  free  or  cut-rate  tickets. 

“The  kind  of  people  who  live  along  Broadway  do  not  need 
that  inducement.  In  fact,  I am  sure  they  feel  it  is  more  dig- 
nified that  they  should  not  be  offered  ‘cut  rates.’  ” 

As  a sidelight  on  the  admission  price  situation,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Riverview  has  put  in  250  twenty-five- 
cent  seats  just  because  the  patrons  made  it  apparent  that 
they  were  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  regular  prices  of  10 
and  15  cents. 

“At  the  bottom  of  the  front  page  of  mv  weekly  program 
I have  a small  coupon  requesting  patrons  who  desire  to  re- 
ceive it  regularly  at  their  homes  to  give  their  names  and 
addresses.  In  three  months  we  have  received  more  than 
1,000  names,  and  our  mailing  list  extends  as  far  downtown 
as  Park  Row,  and  includes  some  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  city. 

Novel  Schemes  for  Patrons’  Benefit 

“After  I had  been  here  for  a while,  I discovered  that  many 
of  my  patrons  wanted  to  keep  track  of  the  time,  so  I had 
a Western  Union  clock  installed.  As  many  as  300  or  400 
people  have  thanked  me  for  that. 

“Then  I put  in  a call  system  which  does  not  inconveni- 
ence us  a bit,  and  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  our  pa- 
trons. Anyone  expecting  a telephone  message  or  wanting 
to  leave  word  that  he  is  in  the  house  for  patrons  cornin' 
later,  is  given  a number.  When  his  call  comes,  the  num- 
ber, instead  of  the  patron’s  name,  is  flashed  on  the  screen. 
When  people  coming 
later  want  to  give  a 
message  to  anyone  in 
the  house,  we  flash  the 
message,  using  initials 
instead  of  the  name, 
thus  avoiding  any  em- 
barrassments. 

“We  have  a number 
of  doctors  who  come 
often  to  the  Riverview 
because  they  know 
strict  attention  will  be 
paid  to  their  calls.  The 
employes  are  instructed 
to  be  polite  to  the  ut- 
most at  all  times.  The 
ushers  are  not  allowed 
to  talk  to  the  patrons 
except  on  business,  but 
every  complaint  they 
receive,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  referred  to  me 
instantly.  It  gets  in- 


stant attention.  If  a person  complains  of  a draught,  if  a 
patron  complains  of  the  hairdress  of  the  woman  in  the  seat 
ahead  I always  change  their  seats — and  with  a cheery 
word. 

“I  am  always  on  hand  to  see  that  the  patrons  are  being 
catered  to,  all  the  time.  The  manager,  who  learns  how, 
then  humors  his  patrons,  will  get  along  with  them,  because 
they  feel  that  he  is  running  the  theater  for  each  one  of  them 
personally. 

“It  is  on  the  same  principle  on  which  people  like  to  have 
the  head  waiter  of  a hotel,  or  perhaps  the  proprietor,  look 
after  them  and  recognize  them.  It  is  personal  attention. 

“In  line  with  this  I run  what  I have  termed  ‘request  pic- 
tures.’ I let  it  be  known  that  I will  show  pictures  which  my 
patrons  want  to  see,  as  extra  features,  along  with  the  regu- 
lar program.  It  may  be  some  old  picture  which  has  not 
been  seen  for  years.  If  it  is  within  the  policy  of  my  theater 
and  if  I can  get  a good  print,  I show  it. 

Good  Musical  Program 

“The  ‘request’  feature  has  helped  to  make  my  house  very 
popular.  I always  make  it  a point  to  stand  in  the  lobby  as 
the  people  go  out.  They  tell  me  if  they  are  dissatisfied  in 
any  way,  and  they  tell  me,  too,  when  they  like  the  program. 

“If  a person  does  not  like  the  pictures  seen,  I ask  him  to 
let  me  refund  the  admission.  Most  of  them  refuse;  then 
I insist  on  giving  that  person  a pass.  Usually  you  will  see 
him  in  the  house  the  next  night,  and  bringing  somebody 
with  him. 

“I  am  especially  particular  about  my  music.  H.  Leslie 
Goss,  formerly  organist  and  orchestra  leader  at  Trinity 
chapel,  is  my  orchestra  leader.  We  have  a four-piece  or- 
chestra, one  of  the  best  in  the  city. 

“The  orchestra  leader  gets  the  program  for  the  following 
week  on  the  preceding  Tuesday.  By  Wednesday 
he  has  planned  a musical  program  that  is  abso- 
lutely in  harmony  with  the  pictures.  The  orches- 
tra always  practises  with  the  pictures  before  the 
performances. 

“The  people  who  come  to  this  theater  have  to 
pass  other  theaters  in  getting  here.  Many  of  our 
patrons  come  from  a radius  of  thirty  or  forty 
blocks.  Automobile  parties  come  nightly  from  the 

downtown  hotels.  They 
say  it  is  because  they 
are  getting  the  best 
pictures  to  be  seen  in 
New  York.  The  com- 
ments coming  from  my 
patrons,  I have  about 
2,000  people  a night,  is 
most  eloquent  praise 
for  the  Mutual. 

“Being  such  a Mu- 
tual enthusiast  myself, 
I am  trying  to  educate 
my  patrons  to  the  high 
quality  of  the  Mutual 
output.  That  means 
putting  on  the  pictures 
right.  My  steadily 
increasing  patronage 
shows  that  my  patrons 
agree  with  me  that  in 
photography,  produc- 
tion and  story  no  pic- 
tures can  surpass  the 
steady  output  of  the 
Mutual’s  ever  popular 
pictures  of  all  lengths.” 
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“Diamond’’  Now  in  the  Regular  Program 

Famous  Film  Novel  is  Offered  to  Mutual  Exhibitors  on 
New  and  Attractive  Basis 


THE  release  of  The  Diamond,  from  the  Sky,  the  North 
American  Film  Corporation’s  picturized  romantic 
novel,  as  a part  of  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  ef- 
fective Monday,  November  29th,  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation’s  policy  to  give  the  exhibitor  “ser- 
vice beyond  the  films,”  which  was  fully  explained  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  Reel  Life  in  the  article  on  the  Mutual’s 
nation-wide  advertising  campaign. 

The  entire  30  chapters  of  this  $800,000  serial  from  the 
pen  of  Roy  McCardell,  may  be  had  by  the  Mutual  exhibitor 
in  his  regular  service  at  . no  extra  charge.  They  may  be 
rented  by  the  non-Mutual  exhibitor  at  the  rate  of  $5  a 
chapter  a day.  All  business  will  be  handled  by  the  Mutual 
branches,  and  not  by  special  representatives  stationed  at  the 
Mutual  branches,  as  was  done  before  the  entire  picture 
novel  had  been  released. 

The  thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  the  exploitation  of  The 
Diamond  from  the  Sky,  will  thus  stand  behind  every  ex- 
hibitor who  wishes  to  show  this  epoch  making  film  in  his 
theater,  while  the  unprecedented  newspaper  co-operation, 
which  enabled  this  stirring  novel  to  be  published  as  a con- 
tinued story  in  hundreds  of  daily  papers  simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  each  chapter  of  the  film,  has  famil- 
iarized hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  with  the  story 
who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  picturized 
form. 

For  the  Mutual  exhibitor,  who  books  the  Mutual  service 
straight,  there  is  also  the  great  advertising  of  this  corpora- 
tion to  add  its  drawing  force  to  the  publicity  which  he  him- 
self gives  his  show. 

“The  advantage  to  Mutual  exhibitors,  or  to  prospective 
Mutual  exhibitors,  in  this  new  co-operative  arrangement 
between  the  Mutual  and  the  North  American  Film  Corpora- 
tions cannot  be  estimated,”  says  D.  J.  Sullivan,  secretary  of 
the  North  American. 

“First  of  all,  there  are  no  risks  to  be  taken.  The  ex- 
hibitors in  4,000  picture  theaters  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  have  proved  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  such  consider- 
able quantities  that  they  have  amounted  to  real  fortunes, 
that  the  North  American  serial  picture  was  a success. 

“These  exhibitors  had  to  take  the  chance  last  May,  when 
The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  was  first  ready  for  release.  It 
really  took  courage  for  the  exhibitor  to  book  a continued 
story  picture. 

“We  showed  exhibitors  all  over  the  country  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  picture.  They  had  no  further  assur- 
ance that  the  rest  of  the  film  would  be  good,  otherwise  than 
that  they  knew  the  North  American  Film  Corporation  was 
investing  $800,000  in  it,  and  that  this  company  had  faith 
that  it  would  make  money  for  the  exchanges,  since  that 
meant  money  for  the  corporation  in  turn.  The  exhibitors 
also  believed  that  the  company  knew  how  to  produce  pic- 
tures. 

“There  was  a greater  outlay  of  money  required  from  the 
first  exhibitors,  too,  since  $25  a week  was  charged  for  the 
first  week  releases  of  each  chapter. 

“The  exhibitor  who  books  this  picture  to-day 'has  no  risk 
of  any  kind  to  run.  The  picture  has  been  tried  out  and 
found  good.  He  has  only  one-fifth  of  the  original  price  to 
pay  for  each  chapter,  if  he  books  it  independently  of  the 


Mutual.  He  has  nothing  more  than  ordinary  service  rates 
to  payj  if  he  books  it  with  the  Mutual  Program. 

“Imagine  what  it  will  mean  to  the  exhibitor  who  can  offer 
this  compelling  picture,  in  releases  of  one  or  two  chapters 
a week,  according  to  the  availability  of  the  prints  in  the 
local  exchanges,  along  with  the  remainder  of  the  excellent, 
well  balanced  Mutual  Program  with  no  extra  cost  to  him- 
self. 

“There  are  thousands  of  picture  fans  in  the  town  where 
The  Diamond  has  not  yet  been  shown,  in  the  cities,  in 
neighborhoods  distant  from  the  theaters  in  which  the  North 
American  serial  has  drawn  crowds  every  week,  who  are 
just  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  pay  their  money  to  see 
this  widely  advertised  story  in  pictures. 

“There  are  just  as  many  thousands  who  have  seen  the 
picture  once  who  are  waiting  to  see  it  again  and  to  take 
their  friends  with  them. 

“The  exhibitor  who  books  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky 
along  with  the  Mutual  Program,  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  tremendous  ‘service  beyond  the  films’  policy  already 
mentioned. 

“The  Mutual’s  billboard,  newspaper,  and  trade  publicity 
is  burning  the  two  words,  Mutual  Program,  into  the  eyes 
and  minds  of  every  one  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
No  city  or  village  is  escaping  this  systematized  publicity 
plan  to  make  the  Mutual  the  most  talked  about  picture 
program  in  existence.  The  North  American  has  done  the 
same  to  put  The  Diamond  on  every  lip. 

“Therefore,  when  the  local  exhibitor  hangs  out  his 
‘Mutual’  and  ‘Diamond’  signs,  puts  out  his  posters,  heralds, 
uses  his  displays  and  runs  ads  in  the  local  papers,  the 
public  immediately  thinks,  ‘I’ve  heard  of  these  pictures  or 
of  this  company  before.  I want  to  see  them,’  and  does  the 
rest. 

“The  same  valuable  advertising  background  goes  to  the 
exhibitor  who  books  only  the  serial.” 

Following  upon  the  success  attained  by  Ellis  Glickman. 
one  of  America’s  prominent  exhibitors,  who  operates  a 
chain  of  theaters  both  in  the  east  and  the  west,  in  his  pres- 
entation of  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  have  decided  to 
adopt  a novel  plan,  which  the  above  mentioned  manager 
found  most  satisfactory,  in  advertising  their  new  arrange- 
ment. 

This  is  the  “Free  Sample”  plan : 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  companies  to  lend  the  print  of  the 
first  chapter  of  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  for  one  day  free 
of  charge,  to  any  and  all  exhibitors  who  will  agree  to  furn- 
ish invitations  to  their  neighborhoods,  which  will  be  honored 
at  their  box  offices  on  the  days  of  the  showing  of  the 
sample  films. 

Invitation  forms  will  be  furnished  the  exhibitors  by  the 
branch  managers.  The  only  cost  in  connection  with  the  af- 
fair, then,  will  be  the  printing  of  the  invitations  from  the 
forms. 

“Because  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  has  had  its  first 
run  bookings  is  only  an  added  reason  why  a great  deal  of 
money  can  be  made  by  exhibitors  on  it  now,”  says  Mr. 
Sullivan.  (Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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Finale  of  Great  Rothapfel-Mutual  Tour 

Enthusiastic  Audiences  Greet  Mutual  Tourist  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh; 

Unprecedented  Trip  Greeted  With  Success  Everywhere 


AMID  prolonged  and  vociferous  ap- 
plause from  a large  and  enthusiastic 
‘ gathering  of  motion  picture  exhibi- 
tors and  others  prominent  in  the  film  in- 
dustry, the  great  Rothapfel-Mutual  Tour, 
the  most  unique  undertaking  of  its  kind 
in  the  annals  of  the  industry,  was  brought 
to  a successful  conclusion  at  a banquet 
tendered  Samuel  L.  Rothapfel,  America’s 
foremost  exhibitor,  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  night  of  November 
24th. 

As  a fitting  finale  to  a trip  that  has  ex- 
tended completely  around  the  United 
States,  with  visits  to  practically  every  city 
of  importance,  those  in  attendance  at  the 
banquet  tendered  the  Mutual’s  talking 
traveler  at  Fort  Pitt,  rose  in  the  chairs 
and  sent  forth  cheer  upon  cheer  as  Mr. 
Rothapfel  concluded  his  address.  Then 
followed  additional  cheers  for  President 
John  R.  Freuler,  of  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration, the  man  directly  responsible  for 
Mr.  Rothapfel’s  now  historic  trip. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rothapfel’s 
Pittsburgh  address,  one  of  the  city’s  fore- 
most exhibitors  expressed  the  opinion  of 
the  entire  gathering  when  he  declared : 
“Being  without  a precedent,  to  say  that 
the  Rothapfel-Mutual  Tour  is  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  its  kind  ever  under- 
taken, so  far  as  the  exhibitor  is  personally 
concerned,  does  not  adequately  describe  it, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  Words  fail  when 
I attempt  to  describe  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits I am  certain  to  reap  as  a result  of  Mr. 
Rothapfel’s  address  here  tonight.  I know 
that  the  other  exhibitors  who  heard  the 
address  agree  with  me  But  first  of  all, 
I want  to  thank  President  Freuler,  of  the 
Mutual,  who  made  Mr.  Rothapfel’s  trip 
possible.” 

In  his  address,  before  the  gathering  at 
the  Fort  Pitt  banquet,  Mr.  Rothapfel  de- 
voted practically  all  of  his  time  in  a “direct 
from  the  shoulder”  talk  from  one  exhibitor 
to  another  in  which  he  pointed  out  to 
them  the  many  novel  methods  pursued  by 
him  in  his  meteoric  rise  to  success  as  an 
exhibitor. 

In  forceful  language,  every  word  of 
which  struck  home,  Mr.  Rothapfel  ex- 
plained to  his  audience,  the  necessity  of 
advertising  the  features  and  the  program 
shown  at  their  house,  the  easiest  methods 
of  solving  the  various  complicated  prob- 
lems which  frequently  confront  exhibitors 
everywhere,  the  advantages  obtained  by 
conducting  houses  on  up-to-date  methods 
and  the  success  which  a musical  program, 
run  in  conjunction  with  the  showing  of  the 
pictures,  invariably  brings. 

All  told,  Mr.  Rothapfel’s  Pittsburgh  ad- 


dress was  one  of  the  most  successful  from 
every  angle  delivered  on  his  long  tour. 

The  last  leg  of  Mr.  Rothapfel’s  tour  in- 
cluded the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit  and  Pittsburgh,  in  the  order  named. 


CINCINNATI,  O.,  Nov.  21— Samuel  L. 
Rothapfel,  sent  on  tour  with  a message  of 
success  to  exhibitors  by  President  John  R. 
Freuler,  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation, 
spoke  to  an  enthusiastic  gathering  of 
motion  picture  exhibitors  at  the  Metropole 
Hotel  tonight.  A large  part  of  Mr.  Roth- 
apfel’s  address  as  taken  up  in  explaining 
to  the  exhibitors  the  necessity  of  adver- 
tising their  performances  and  co-operating 
with  the  local  newspapers. 

“Advertise  all  you  can  in  the  news- 
papers,” Mr.  Rothapfel  admonished.  “You 
are  second  only  to  the  press  in  influence. 
You  must  go  to  the  newspapers  for  help. 
Get  acquainted!” 

Seated  at  the  guests’  table  in  the  ban- 
quet room  of  the  Metropole  during  Mr. 
Rothapfel’s  address  were  the  following:  R. 

N.  LeFevre  and  G.  Hill,  of  the  Grand 
Theater,  Lebanon,  O.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Keen,  proprietors  of  the  Oxford 
Theater,  Oxford,  O. ; C.  L.  Passmore,  of 
the  Palace  Theater,  Dayton,  O. ; Leon 
Berg,  manager  of  the  Lyric  Theater, 
Dayton,  O. ; J.  W.  Kauffman,  of  Gallipolis, 

O.  ; Peter  Blum,  Mt.  Healthy,  O. ; John 
M.  Young,  proprietor  of  the  Bijou  Theater, 
of  Middletown,  O. ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Fries,  of  the  National  Theater,  Brookville, 
Ind. ; A.  B.  Arnett,  of  Midway,  Ky. ; J. 
A.  Ackerman,  of  Price  Hill,  O. ; R.  S. 
Shrader,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  following, 
a majority  of  whom  are  exhibitors  in  Cin- 
cinnati : L.  L.  Beaudry,  Mat  Thornton,  W. 
Dardis,  P.  B.  Elliott,  H.  M.  Breman,  Tom 
Corby,  Jack  H.  Skirball,  T.  E.  Neer, 
George  C.  Kolb,  and  many  others. 


DETROIT,  Mich.,  Nov.  22— Samuel  L. 
Rothapfel,  America’s  foremost  exhibitor, 
sent  on  tour  with  a message  of  success  to 
exhibitors  from  President  John  R.  Freuler, 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  spoke  to 
an  enthusiastic  gathering  of  Michigan  ex- 
hibitors, newspapermen  and  others  interested 
in  the  motion  picture  industry  at  a banquet 
given  him  at  the  Hotel  Tuller. 

Mr.  Rothapfel’s  masterful  address,  in 
which  he  delved  into  various  phases  of  the 
motion  picture  industry  from  the  exhibi- 
tor’s standpoint,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting speeches  of  its  kind  ever  delivered 
in  this  city. 

Among  the  more  prominent  who  attended 
the  reception  at  the  Tuller  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 


John  H.  Kunsky,  Theatrical  Enterprises, 
Detroit;  James  M.  Neal,  Theatorium 
Theater,  Lansing,  Mich. ; A.  J.  Moeller, 
Secretary  M.  P.  E.  L.  of  America;  J.  H. 
Landen,  Jackson,  Miss. ; Chas.  A.  Mc- 
Vicker,  General  Manager  Detroit  Theaters, 
Inc.,  A.  J.  Gilligham,  Manager  General 
Film  Co.,  Detroit;  C.  N.  Sutton,  Special 
Representative  “The  Girl  and  the  Game;” 
E.  A.  Zorn,  Temple  Theater,  Toledo,  O. ; 
C.  E.  Smith,  Manager  Mutual  Film  Corp., 
Toledo,  O.;  G.  K.  Stimson,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  W.  U.  Jhoruburg,  Motion  Picture 
News;  Alvin  D.  Hersch,  Attorney  for  the 
Film  Company ; Hugo  Hailing,  Detroit 
Journal;  H.  E.  Powers,  Broadway  Feature 
Film  Co.,  Detroit ; H.  I.  Garson,  General 
Manager,  Broadway  Strand  Theater, 
Detroit;  Geo.  McArthur,  Sales  Manager, 
Satin  Gold  Fibre  Screen,  Detroit ; F.  M. 
Duncan,  General  Manager,  Satin  Gold 
Fibre  Screen,  Detroit;  V.  C.  Decker,  Paw- 
Paw,  Mich.;  Jacob  Smith,  Moving  Picture 
World ; E.  M.  Simons,  New  Family 
Theater,  Adrian,  Mich. ; Geo.  “Doc” 
Owens,  Manager  Knickerbocker  Thea- 
ter, Detroit;  Frederick  Ingersoll,  owner, 
Knickerbocker  Theater,  Detroit;  M.  W. 
Schoenner,  Manager,  Columbia  Thea- 
ter, Detroit,  and  others. 


CLEVELAND,  O.,  Nov.  23— “Originality 
in  the  presentation  of  pictures  to  the  patron 
and  the  independence  of  thought  in  ideas,” 
was  the  keynote  of  the  address  delivered 
by  Samuel  L.  Rothapfel,  America’s  “David 
Belasco”  of  the  film  at  an  address  de- 
livered to  an  audience  of  over  100  exhibi- 
tors, held  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  tonight. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Rothapfel  was  accorded  an  unprecedented 
reception  and  all  insisted  upon  shaking 
the  hand  of  the  master  exhibitor  and  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  successful  address. 

“Worth  coming  five  hundred  miles  to 
hear,”  was  the  enthusiastic  declaration  of 
a prominent  Detroit  exhibitor.  “I  would- 
n’t have  missed  it  for  a fortune.” 

Seated  about  the  tables  during  Mr.  Roth- 
apfel’s address  were  the  following  Cleve- 
land exhibitors : A.  Nahrer,  of  the  Milo 

Theater;  Guy  Black,  of  the  Ray  Theater; 
J.  J.  Harwood,  of  the  National  Theater; 
Phil  Isaacs,  of  the  Empire  Theater;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Isreal,  Fountain  Theater; 
Frank  Gross,  Clark  National  Theater; 
Max  Marcus,  United  States  Theater; 
Ernest  Swartz,  Erie  Theater;  M.  Green- 
baum,  Alhambra  Theater;  F.  M.  Kenney 
and  wife,  Clark  Theater;  Frank  Woda, 
Orpheum  Theater;  E.  Mandelbaum,  Met- 
ropolitan Theater;  E.  N.  Downs,  Knicker- 
bocker Theater;  H.  Morris,  Home  Thea- 
ter ; and  C.  A.  McGowan,  Carraphone 
Theater. 
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Banner  Features  in  the  Mutual  Program 

Synopses  and  News  Paragraphs  on  the  Banner  Features  Released 
in  the  Regular  Mutual  Program 


These  photoplays  extraordinary,  designated  as  Banner  Features,  are  included  in  the  new  $8,000,000  program 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  and  are  supplied  to  the  exhibitors  in  the  regular  Mutual  Program  without  additional 
rental  cost.  Plays  of  exceptional  merit  are  presented  in  these  Banner  Features,  which  run  two  reels  in  length.  To 
Exhibitors:  With  each  synopsis  is  a newsy  paragraph.  Use  your  scissors  and  send  it  to  your  local  newspaper  for 
press  copy.  If  you  advertise,  the  newspaper  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  the  news  columns. 


William  Hinckley,  who  plays  the  title  role  in  “The  Wayward 
Son,”  a Reliance  two-part  Banner  Feature,  for  release  on  the  regu- 
lar Mutual  Program,  December  12,  1915,  delightfully  impersonates 
the  young  New  York  sport  who  gets  back  to  the  solid  things  of 
life  in  the  American  Southwest.  C.  Stuyvesant  Brown,  Jr.,  spend- 
thrift and  social  waster,  is  sent  to  pro- 
tect his  father’s  property  against  a 
“Mexican  claimant.”  The  claimant  turns 
out  to  be  a fascinating  young  girl,  and 
Brown’s  regeneration  worked.  All  dis- 
putes concerning  the  title  are  absorbed 
into  the  life-long  alliance  which  is  con- 
solidated when  Katie  consents  to  become 
the  young  rancher’s  bride.  Violet 
Wilkey,  the  youthful  star,  does  wonder- 
ful work. 

THE  WAYWARD  SON- 
RELIANCE 

Two  Reels  — December  12,  1915 — A 

Young  New  Yorker  Finds  a New 
Life  in  the  West,  Starring 
William  Hinckley 

C.  Stuyvesant  Brown,  Jr., 

William  Hinckley 

Katie  Didyer Violet  Wilkey 

Stuyvesant  Brown,  Sr... John  Cosgrove 
Mrs.  St.  Brown-Bhreade, 

Kathleen  Aamold 

Attorney  Reed Edwin  Hurley 

Marquis  De  La  Didyerour. . .Mr.  Ritzau 

C.  Stuyvesant  Brown,  a New  York  financier,  buys 
land  in  Southern  California.  His  agent  informs  him 
that  there  is  a Mexican  claimant  to  the  property,  and 
advises  Brown  to  send  West  an  able-bodied  man  to 
protect  the  ranch.  Brown  sends  his  son,  C.  Stuyvesant, 

Jr.,  who  has  been  trying  to  break  the  record  for  fool- 
ishness in  New  York  society.  Young  Brown  arrives 
in  Los  Angeles  and  is  taken  in  charge  by  deputies 
of  his  father’s  agent.  They  start  in  an  automobile 
for  the  ranch.  On  the  way  they  pick  up  a young 
Mexican  girl  of  about  ten  years,  who  seems  to  be 
lost.  Brown  persuades  her  to  sit  beside  him  in  the 
car.  A friend  of  her  Mexican  foster-father  sees  this 
action  and  reports  it.  Brown  finds  himself  in  a humorous, 
yet  serious,  situation.  The  little  girl,  it  happens,  is  the 
Mexican  claimant  to  Brown,  Sr.’s  property.  She  grows 
up  into  a beautiful  young  woman.  Almost  imperceptibly, 
a romance  interweaves  itself  with  his  progress.  And  the 
■“Mexican  claimant”  vanishes  in  becoming  the  young 
rancher’s  bride. 

* * # 5|c  :|e 

A touching  Thanhouser  drama,  starring  Bert  Delaney,  is  “His 
Vocation,”  in  two  reels,  for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program, 
December  7th.  Grace  De  Carlton  plays  opposite  Delaney,  and 
Little  Helen  Badgley  does  some  appealing  work  as  a very  sick 
child  who  calls  in  her  delirium  for  “the  clown”  of  the  circus. 
Delaney  impersonates  “Dan  Dinsmore,”  in  love  with  “Beata”  (Grace 
De  Carlton),  but  too  ashamed  of  his  vocation  of  ring  acrobat  to 


let  her  know  his  devotion.  In  secret,  also,  “Beata”  longs  for  “Dan’s” 
love.  The  chasm  is  bridged  when  “Dan”  saves  the  life  of  the  little 
sister  by  performing,  for  her  private  entertainment,  his  funniest 
antics — and  he  discovers  that  his  vocation  is  anything  but  a stumb- 
ling block  in  the  way  of  his  love. 

HIS  VOCATION— THANHOUSER 

Two  Reels — December  7,  1915 — The  Romance  of  a Sensi- 
tive Circus  Clown,  Featuring  Bert  Delaney 

.Grace  De  Carlton 

Bert  Delaney 

....Helen  Badgley 

Ethyl  e Cooke 

Eugene  Moore,  Jr. 

Dan  Dinsmore,  natural  born  fun-maker,  fell  in 
love  with  Beata  McBride.  The  two  young  people 
saw  a great  deal  of  one  another  at  the  gay  beach 
resort  where  Dan  had  saved  Beata  from  drowning, 
and  little  sister  Eulalie  came  in  for  no  small  share 
of  her  big  sister’s  admirer’s  at- 
tentions. But  no  clown  in  a cir- 
cus ever  could  think  of  propos- 
ing marriage  to  a girl  like  Beata 
— so  Dan  went  away.  Some 
months  later,  Dan’s  circus  came 
to  Beata’s  home  town.  Eulalie 
won  big  sister’s  promise  to  take 
her  to  see  the  clowns.  But 
the  day  of  the  show  the  little  girl 
became  very  ill.  Her  fever  rose, 
and  anxious  Beata  watched  be- 
side the  delirious  child,  who  called 
incessantly  for  “the  clown.”  The 
doctor  had  said,  “Don’t  deny  her 
anything  she  wants.  For  I fear 
to  do  so  would  be  fatal.”  How 
could  he  know  that  Eulalie  would 
beg  for  a circus  feature  ? At  last, 
Beata,  desperate,  phoned  the  man- 
ager of  the  show.  “I  will  pay 
any  price,”  she  told  him,  “if  you 
will  send  one  of  the  clowns  to  my  house  to  amuse  my  very 
sick  little  sister.”  Dan  seized  the  opportunity.  He  enter- 
tained Eulalie  with  all  his  funniest  antics,  taking  care  that 
neither  she  nor  Beata  should  guess  who  he  was.  But  the 
following  day,  Beata  called  on  the  manager.  Eulalie  was 
safe — and  she  insisted  that  the  clown  be  rewarded.  When 
Dan,  innocent  of  what  was  wanted  of  him,  entered  the  room, 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  was  most  surprised^ 
the  girl,  the  manager  or  the  clown.  Dan  discovered  that 
his  vocation  was  by  no  means  a stumbling  block  in  the 
,way  of  his  love.  And  then  he  claimed  his  reward,  while 
Eulalie,  when  a few  weeks  later  she  returned  to  her  play- 
mates, restored  to  health,  vowed  that  Dan  was  the  greatest 
man  in  the  world. 


Helen  Badgley,  the  Thanhouser 
“Kidlet,”  as  “Eulalie,”  in 
“His  Vocation” 
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E.  Forrest  Taylor,  in  a Tense  Moment 
in  “There’s  Good  in  the 
Worst  of  Us” 


A thrilling  romance,  fraught  with  very  real  dan- 
gers, is  “The  Winning  of  Jess,’’  a Centaur  drama, 
announced  for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Pro- 
gram, December  23rd.  Margaret  Gibson  stars  as 
Jess  Crosby,  daughter  of  Crosby,  the  rancher,  and 
her  exceptional  ability  for  stunt  acting  is  kept  vig- 
orously in  play.  A band  of  fierce  pumas  are  fea- 
tured throughout  the  story,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  the  untamed  country  of  the  far  South- 
west. Roy  Watson,  in  the  role  of  Jess’ 
lover.  Captain  Jack  Bonavita,  as  her  real 
father,  and  John  Oaker  as  her  enamoured 
cousin,  struggle  with  the  treacherous  beast 
of  the  wilderness.  The  two  suitors  are  put 
to  the  test — and  Jess  accepts  “the  tenderfoot” 
as  her  cousin,  and  the  cowboy  as  her  husband. 

THE  WINNING  OF  JESS- 
CENTAUR 


Two  Reels — December  23,  1915 — 
Love  and  Adventure  in  the 
Arizona  Wilds,  Starring 
Margaret  Gibson 

Sam  Crosby Charles  Gay 

Mary,  his  wife Jane  Keckley 

Jess,  their  foster  daughter, 

Margaret  Gibson 
Tom  Gunn,  her  lover, 

Roy  Watson 

Charles  Robbins,  father  of  Jess, 
Captain  Jack  Bonavita 
William  Robbins,  his  brother, 

Thomas  P.  Morrissey 

John,  his  son John  Oaker 

Baby  Jess  (at  five  years), 

Maxine  Schneider 
AND  THE  BOSTOCK 
ANIMALS 


Charles  Robbins,  deserted  by  his  wife,  goes  to  Arizona 
with  his  child.  After  a terrible  night  spent  in  fighting 
pumas  in  the  desert,  he  leaves  his  baby  girl  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Crosby  home.  The  rancher  and  his  wife  accept  the 
little  stranger  as  a gift  from  heaven.  Robbins  builds  him- 
self a hut  in  the  woods  nearby,  and  for  years  he  plays  the 
part  of  guardian  angel  to  “Jess  Crosby”  without  ever  re- 
vealing his  identity.  Ten  years  later,  Jess  is  wooed  by 
Tom  Gunn,  a cowboy.  Robbins’  brother  and  his  son,  John, 
arrive  at  the  Crosby  ranch,  seeking  the  hermit.  John  is 
attracted  to  Jess,  and  Tom  calls  “the  tenderfoot”  to  ac- 
count. Jess,  angered  at  the  intrusion,  promises  to  marry 
John.  Pumas  attack  Jess  and  John  in  the  woods.  They 
take  refuge  in  the  hermit’s  hut.  Robbins  and  Tom,  who  are 
hunting  close  by,  hear  the  girl’s  screams,  and  rush  to  her 
rescue.  Jess  realizes  that  John  is  a coward,  and  he  also, 
feeling  his  unworthiness,  goes  to  Tom,  and  tells  him  that 
he  will  release  Jess.  Just  then  a puma,  hiding  in  the  hut, 
springs  upon  Robbins.  John  saves  the  old  man  by  snatch- 
ing him  out  of  the  way.  At  this  instant  Crosby  and  Wil- 
liam Robbins  arrive.  The  brothers  recognize  one  another, 
and  the  hermit  claims  Jess  as  his  daughter.  While  the 
hermit  stood  with  the  happy  girl  folded  in  his  embrace, 
his  eyes  shining  with  the  love  of  a father  once  again  in 
possession  of  his  loved  one,  Tom  Gunn,  standing  nearby, 
fingered  his  sombrero  nervously.  An  instant  later,  Jess 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  while  the  hermit  and  Robbins 
started  toward  the  door. 

***** 

Character  in  the  rough  is  admirably  portrayed  in  “There’s  Good  in 
the  Worst  of  Us,”  offered  for  release  under  the  Mustang  brand,  on 
the  regular  Mutual  Program,  December  10th.  In  this  stirring  episode 
of  Western  life,  Anna  Little  stars  as  Carol  Danforth,  the  girl  from 
the  East;  and  E.  Forrest  Taylor  impersonates  Black  Pete,  the  gam- 
bler, who,  through  many  years,  never  has  forgotten  the  wrong  once 
done  his  sister.  When  he  again  meets  the  man  whom  he  has  sworn 
to  shoot  on  sight,  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  Carol  Danforth’s 
fianc£.  The  situation  is  intensely  dramatic.  How  fate  works  out 


Pete’s  revenge,  and  how  Carol  wakes  to  discover  herself  in  love  with 
the  frontier  adventurer,  conclude  a story  of  absorbing  interest. 

THERE’S  GOOD  IN  THE  WORST  OF  US— 
MUSTANG 

Two  Reels — December  10,  1915 — A Stirring  Western  Episode, 
Starring  Anna  Little  and  E.  Forrest  Taylor 

Tiring  of  the  East  and  the  conventionalities  of  the  so- 
cial circle  in  which  she  spent  her  time,  Carol  Danforth, 
handsome  and  extremely  wealthy  in  her  own  right,  starts 
for  the  West.  Arriving  at  Holden  she  proceeded  to  the 
Eagle  House,  the  only  hotel  the  surroundings  boasted,  and 
registered.  That  same  evening,  Carol  wandered  into  the 
“Hole  in  the  Wall,”  a notorious  dive  operated  by  the 
equally  notorious  “Black  Pete,”  who,  according  to  the  best 
informed  citizens  of  the  town,  boasted  that  the  handle  of 
his  Colt  bore  more  notches  than  any  similar  weapon  “for 
miles  around.”  “Black  Pete,”  at  sight  of  the  beautiful 
young  girl,  decides  to  claim  her  for  his  own.  But  Paul 
Ainsley,  her  fiance,  who  made  the  trip  West  with  her,  de- 
cides to  interfere,  and  protests  against  her  apparent  friend- 
ship for  the  notorious  dive-keeper.  Later,  Ainsley  visits 
the  resort  operated  by  “Black  Pete.”  He  warns  him  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  girl.  Informed  by  the 
dive-keeper  that  he  had  promised  to  shoot  and  kill  the  first 
easterner  he  met,  Ainsley,  fearing  for  his  life,  flees  the 
place.  While  taking  a dangerous  turn  in  the  road,  his 
mount  stumbles,  hurling  him  heavily  to  the  ground.  Later, 
when  several  riders  bring  their  horses  to  a stop  and  ex- 
amine the  body  lying  in  the  roadway,  they  announce  him 
as  dead,  and  bring  the  body  back  to  town  with  them.  Some 
days  later,  “Black  Pete,”  togged  out  in  the  best  store  clothes 
he  could  procure,  called  on  Carol  at  her  hotel  and  told  her 
how,  years  before,  while  attending  college  in  the  East, 
Ainsley,  pretending  to  love  his  sister,  won  her  confidence  and 
then  wronged  her,  and  fled.  Then  Carol  wakes  to  the  reali- 
zation that  she  loves  this  burly  man  of  the  plains. 
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New  Releases  on  Mutual  Program 

Short  Synopses  of  Current  Releases  that  are  Supplied  to  Exhibitors 
in  the  Regular  Mutual  Program 


ARMY-NAVY  FOOTBALL  GAME— NOVELTY 

One  Reel — December  9,  1915 — Exclusive  Pictures  of  the  Annual 
Gridiron  Struggle  Between  Annapolis  and  West  Point 

Exclusive  motion  pictures  of  the  great  Army-Navy  an- 
nual gridiron  contest,  played  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  N.  Y., 
on  Saturday,  November  28th,  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  will  be  released  to  the  public, 
December  9th,  in  the  regular  Mutual  Program. 

These  exclusive  pictures  not  only  depict  every  important 
move  of  the  contest,  but  carry  the  spectators  into  the  gaily 
decorated  boxes,  where  the  President  and  his  fiancee,  Mrs. 
Norman  Galt,  surrounded  by  his  official  family  and  escorts 
of  both  branches  of  the  country's  fighting  forces  watched, 
with  ever  increasing  interest,  the  desperate  struggle  for 
supremacy  being  waged  on  the  whitewashed  field 
before  him. 

The  cheering  thousands,  jamming  every 
available  inch  of  space  in  the  giant  stands 
surrounding  the  field,  are  also  depicted, 
presenting  one  of  the  most  stirring  scenes 
of  its  kind  ever  filmed. 

These  exclusive  pictures  were  obtained 
by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  by  special 
arrangements  made  by  the  Mutual.  The 
cameramen,  five  in  all,  occupied  posi- 
tions on  all  sides  of  the  immense  field, 
their  machines  being  so  located  that  not 
a single  play  or  personage  of  impor- 
tance was  overlooked.  The  cameras 
used  were  especially  obtained  for  the 
game,  being  imported  machines 
containing  motors  which  elim- 
inate the  cranking  devices  and 
make  a tripod  unnecessary. 

Long  before  the  gates  were 
thrown  open,  permitting  the  thou- 
sands to  enter  the  field,  the  cam- 
eramen were  “on  the  job.”  Prin- 
cipals of  both  elevens  were  caught 
by  the  cameras  as  they  journeyed 
across  the  field  from  the  club- 
houses, the  captains  of  the  rival  teams  and  the  officials  of 
the  game,  posed  especially  for  the  Mutual  photographers, 
and  later,  both  elevens  were  caught  as  they  went  through 
their  final  workouts. 

When  the  President,  accompanied  by  his  fiancee,  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  others 
of  his  official  family,  stepped  into  the  great  amphitheater,  he 
stopped  long  enough  to  permit  the  cameraman  to  secure 
many  feet  of  interesting  pictures.  The  camera  also  “caught” 
him  as  he  walked,  hurriedly,  across  the  field  to  his  box 
on  the  Navy  side  of  the  field,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  when,  as  is  the  custom,  he  hurried  across  the 
field  to  take  his  seat  in  the  box  reserved  for  him  on  the 
Army  side.  Frequently,  during  the  course  of  the  struggle, 
the  camera  was  turned  in  his  direction,  securing  excep- 
tional pictures  of  the  now  world-famous  “Wilson  smile.” 

Not  a single  run,  line  smash,  scrimmage,  tackle  or  other 
play  of  any  importance  is  lost  to  the  game  as  pre- 
sented in  the  motion  pictures.  Football  experts  and  several 
prominent  newspaper  reporters  who  “covered”  the  game, 
after  witnessing  a screening  of  the  pictures,  declared  them 
to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  they  had  ever  seen. 


Always  on  the  alert  in  a hunt  for  timely  material  for  the 
program,  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  in  securing  these 
wonderful  pictures,  has  scored  one  of  the  most  important 
“beats”  of  its  kind  during  the  year. 

* * * * * 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  48 

One  Reel — December  2,  1915 — New  and  Interesting  Pictures  of 
World  Events 

Interesting  happenings  in  seven  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and 
two  foreign  countries  are  included  in  the  photographic  news 
of  the  world’s  current  events  pictured  in  the  Mutual  Weekly, 
No.  48,  which  will  be  released  on  the  Mutual  Program,  De- 
cember 2nd. 

The  harvest  festival  celebration  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
opens  the  weekly,  and  is  followed  by  a picture  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  leaving  San  Francisco  for  Philadelphia; 
the  Navy  Department  presenting  a torpedo  to 
the  American  Defense  League  in  New  York 
City;  the  700  delegates  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  Convention  visiting  the  navy 
yards  in  Vallejo,  Cal.;  the  destruction  of  a 
schooner  by  a gale  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  and 
the  discovery  of  an  oil  well  at  Calistoga,  Cal., 
by  a rancher  boring  a well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Estes  in  their  experi- 
ment at  going  back  to  primitive  life  at 
Bingham,  Me.,  living  on  porcupine  and 
fish,  and  wearing  deer-hide  garments,  is 
one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  film,  as  are  the  pictures  of 
Samuel  L.  Rothapfel,  touring  the 
U.  S.  for  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration, being  received  at  San 
Francisco;  the  arrival  of  the  oil 
steamer,  “Livietta,”  afire  at  sea, 
at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  the  arrival 
of  submarines  from  Honolulu  at 
San  Francisco;  the  unveiling  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Beaureguard,  at  New  Orleans, 
and  the  reception  tendered  to  U.  S.  Minister  to  Belgium 
Whitlock,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York. 

Delphi,  India,  is  represented  in  the  marriage  festivities  of 
the  son  of  the  Garkwar  of  Broda. 

Pictures  at  the  front  showing  the  visit  of  King  George  of 
England  to  the  French  troops  and  the  review  of  the  troops 
with  President  Poincare  complete  the  Weekly. 

i|c  % % * 

SEEING  AMERICA  FIRST— KEEPING  UP 
WITH  THE  JONESES— GAUMONT 

Split  Reel — December  7,  1915 — The  Mutual  Traveler  Goes  on  a 

Trip  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  Stopping  off  to  Learn  Hoi u Silver- 
ware is  Made,  to  Visit  the  Historic  State  House,  and 
the  City's  Many  Beautiful  Homes 

Housewives  will  delight  in  the  “See  America  First,” 
Gaumont  split-reel  release  in  the  Mutual  Program,  Decem- 
ber 7th.  They  will  be  taken  by  the  pretty  Mutual  Traveler 
to  visit  a flat  silverware  manufacturing  establishment  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  they  will  witness  the  making  of 
all  sorts  of  delightful  table  accessories. 

The  silver  factory,  however,  is  not  the  sole  place  of  in- 


Alex  Weyand,  Giant  Young  Cay  tain  of  the  Army  Eleven 
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terest  visited  by  the  spectators  of  this  release  of  the  scenic 
film. 

The  State  House  of  Providence  will  be  given  its  due 
share  of  prominence,  as  will  the  beautiful  homes  and  the 
parks  and  amusement  spots  in  and  around  the  city.. 

The  second  half  is  devoted  to  the  animated  cartoon,  Keep- 
ing Up  With  the  Joneses,  which  is  made  for  the  weekly 
Gaumont  (Mutual)  release  by  Harry  Palmer,  the  well- 
known  cartoonist. 

* * * * * 

HER  CONFESSION— THANHOUSER 

One  Reel — December  12,  1915 — A Love  Tragedy,  Starring 
Florence  La  Badie 

Flower Florence  La  Badie 

Her  Mother Carey  L.  Hastings 

Emerald  Vinton ’ ’ Thomas  A.  Curran 

Margaret  Van  Ailen Kathryn  Adams 

Father  Morey Ernest  C.  Warde 

An  unknown  girl,  dying  on  a hard  cot  in  a prison-cell, 
whispers  to  her  father  confessor  the  story  of  her  crime. 
“It  wasn’t  a year  ago 
that  I met  him.  We 
lived  in  the  country — 
mother  and  I.  Father 
was  dead.  Mother  al- 
ways had  kept  me  so 
mucn  to  herself.  We 
had  few  friends — and 
I never  had  a lover. 

Then  he  came.  Mother 
never  knew,  from  the 
time  I first  met  him 
in  the  woods,  where 
he  was  sketching.  I 
was  garlanded  i n 
flowers  that  day,  and 
I was  kneeling  by  the 

brook,  looking  at  my-  Vivian  Rich,  in  a Stirring  Scene 
se  f in  the  water.  He  ■ from  “A  Broken  Cloud” 
told  me  I was  beauti- 
ful and  begged  me  to  pose  for  him.  At  first  I was 
afraid  But  day  after  day,  I went  to  him  little 
by  little,  and  I forgot  to  fear  him— and  he  told 
rne  he  loved  me,  and  I — oh,  I never  can  tell  you 
how  he  wound  himself  about  my  heart!  He  could 
have  had  my  life,  had  he  asked  it.  Then  he  went 
away.  I waited  for  weeks— for  months— but  no 
word  came.  At  last,  to  remain  longer  unwed,  would 
have  meant  disgrace  to  me  and  a broken  heart  for 
my  mother.  I went  to  seek  him.  I found  him  in 
the  arms  of  another  woman,  who  laughed  at  me  and  or- 
dered him  to  turn  me  out  into  the  streets.  Not  a word 
or  look  of  love  had  he  for  me — only  anger,  because  I was 
imperilling  his  ambitious  plans.  But  I felt  that  if  I could 
see  him  alone,  all  would  yet  be  right.  So  that  night  I 
went  back  to  him.  He  was  sleeping.  Suddenly  the  mem- 
ory of  the  other  woman  came  between  him  and  me,  and  I 
picked  up  a strange  knife  lying  on  the  table,  thinking  to 
kill  him  as  he  slept  and  so  have  him  for  my  very  own. 
But  the  knife  slipped  to  the  floor.  * I loved  him — I would 
renounce  him  forever.  I turned  to  go — and  there,  in  the 
doorway,  she  stood.  She  spoke  angrily,  and  he  waked.  He 
flung  me  aside,  and  I fell.  The  knife  was  beside  me.  I 
can’t  remember  the  rest — only,  as  he  turned  to  drive  me 
from  him — it  happened.”  The  girl’s  eyes  closed.  The 

priest  stooped  to  catch  the  last,  faint  whisper:  “His  child 

dies — with  me.  Father — can  there  be — forgiveness — for 
such  as  I ?” 


A BROKEN  CLOUD— AMERICAN 

One  Reel — December  10,  1915 — A Scheming  Lawyer  Loses  the  Girl, 
Starring  Vivian  Rich 

Nellie  Armstrong Vivian  Rich 

Jo  Bradley Alfred  Vosburgh 

Colonel  Armstrong ...Perry  Banks 

Robert  Joffrey Roy  Stewart 

Clara  Bain Lizette  Thorne 

Nellie  Armstrong  loves  Jo  Bradley,  a young  writer. 
Her  father,  however,  mortally  stricken  with  heart  disease, 
desires  his  daughter  to  marry  Robert  Joffrey,  an  unprin- 
cipled lawyer.  Joffrey  conspires  with  Clara  Bain,  a woman 
of  doubtful  reputation,  to  ensnare  Nellie  in  a plot  which 
will  enable  him  ' j play  the  deliverer  and  force  the  girl  to 
marry  him.  Clara  inveigles  Nellie  to  her  room,  slips  a 
locket  into  her  pocket,  and  then  accuses  her  of  theft.  Jof- 
frey, however,  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  psy- 
chological moment.  Instead,  Jo  comes  to  Nellie’s  rescue, 
and  old  Colonel  Armstrong  is  convinced  that  it  is  Jo,  not 
Joffrey,  whom  Nellie  should  marry.  Just  before  he  dies 
he  writes  a note:  “Marry  Jo.  It  is  my  dying  wish.” 
Joffrey  discovers  the  note  and  changes  it  to  read? 
“Marry  Joffrey.”  Nellie  decides  to  accede  to  her 
father’s  last  request.  But  Jo  suspects  trickery.  He 
examines  the  blotter  on  the  Colonel's  table,  and  finds 
the  proof  of  the  lawyer’s  perfidy.  The  two  men  con- 
front one  another.  Jo  forces  Joffrey  to  confess. 
***** 

A MUSICAL  MIX-UP— NOVELTY 

One  Reel — Dec.  8,  1915 — A Banjo  and  Piano  Symphony 

Edward  Pickett Edward  Boulder 

Ella  Lee Dorothy  Graham 

Ella  Lee  gives 
piano  and  singing 
lessons.  Edward 
Pickett,  smitten  with 
wm  Ella’s  charms,  opens 
Ajjn  a banjo  school  across 
jrejl  the  hall.  The  mis- 
chievous  Miss  Lee 
persuades  two  old 
Mvfl  farmers  and  a hulk- 
country  fellow  to 
1 ' palm  themselves  off 
as  deaf-and-dumb  and 
blind  applicants,  for 
banjo  lessons.  They 
arrive  in  rapid  suc^ 
Florence  La  Badie,  in  One  of  the  Many  cession,  and  Pickett 
Dramatic  Scenes  in  “Her  Confession”  is  in  despair.  How- 

ever, he  notices  that 
when  he  picks  the  strings  of  his  instrument,  the  two  old 
duffers  cannot  keep  their  feet  still.  He  begins  to  suspect 
that  they  are  not  so  deaf  as  they  appear.  At  last,  over  & 
box  of  good  cigars,  the  entire  joke  comes  out.  Pickett 
plans  a sweet  revenge  upon  Miss  Ella.  The  revenge  takes 
the  form  of  ardent  wooing — and  a few  weeks  later  a big 
sign  reads : “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pickett,  Piano  and 
Banjo  Instruction.” 

***** 

THE  WIDOW  WINS— CASINO 

One  Reel  November  28,  1915 — A Comedy  Romance,  Starring 
Cissy  Fitzgerald 

Cissy  Fitzgerald,  the  widow Bv  Herself 

“Stuffy”  Hicks,  press  agent “Budd”  Ross 

Shepherd,  the  banker Phin  Nares 

Nurse '.’.Helen  King 

Cissy  Fitzgerald,  an  actress,  is  in  sad  need  of  publicity. 
“Stuffy”  Hicks,  press  agent,  concocts  a scheme  whereby 
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Cissy  is  to  feign  loss  of  memory  and  leave  a 
note  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  leading  banker  in  the  town, 
at  his  office.  Cissy,  discovered  in  her  room  at  the 
hotel,  is  forced  to  take  all  kinds  of  distasteful  drugs, 
supposed  to  restore  her  mind.  At  last  she  rebels,  and 
the  secret  is  out.  Meanwhile,  Shepherd  much  dis- 
tressed that  his  name  has  become  involved,  calls  on 
Cissy,  and  is  very  pleasantly  impressed.  The  hotel 
authorities,  to  get  even  with  “Stuffy,”  compel  him  to 
take  the  noxious  mixtures  intended  for  Cissy,  until 
the  enraged  press  agent  gets  up  his  nerve  and  quits 
his  job. 

But  Cissy,  after  all,  is  the  winner.  For  she  accepts 
the  marriage  proposal  of  the  prosperous  banker. 


NOBODY’S  HOME— BEAUTY 

One  Reel — December  11,  1915 — A Joke  on  His  and  Her 
Parents 

Dick Frank  Borzage 

Mabel Neva  Gerber 

Dick’s  Father William  Carroll  . T , _ 

Dick's  Mother Mollie  Shafer  A Laughable  Scene  from 

Mabel’s  Mother Lucille  Ward  Nobody  Home,”  a 

Mabel’s  Father Rae  Berger  Beauty  Comedy 

The  Agent Dick  Rosson 

Mabel’s  father  objects  to  her  love  affair  with  Dick,  but  them  over  to  an  en- 
Mabel’s  mother  is  in  sympathy  with  the  young  folks.  Dick  lightened  view  simply 
receives  a letter  from  his  father,  saying  that  when  he  is  by  arguing  with 
married  and  settled  down,  he  will  start  him  in  business,  them.  So  she  fanned 
Father  also  announces  that  he  will  arrive  on  a visit  the  the  flames  of  jealousy 
very  next  day.  Dick  proposes  marriage  to  Mabel  and  in-  till  her  two  admirers 
sists  on  a wedding  before  father  comes.  The  pair  elope  came  to  blows,  and 
and  are  married.  They  lease  a pretty  little  house  for  the  the  Battle  of  the  Bar- 
day,  and  Dick  wires  his  father  that  he  is  a bridegroom,  ber  Shop  became  the 
Father  arrives  in  town  intent  upon  buying  a home  for  his  big  scandal  of  the 
son.  Meanwhile,  Mabel’s  mother  has  brought  her  father  community.  The  bar- 
round.  They  also  set  out  to  purchase  a home  for  their  bers  were  arrested, 
children.  All  four  parents  call  on  a real  estate  dealer — They  spent  Election 
and  are  taken  to  see  the  very  cottage  in  which  the  happy  Day,  and  many  weary 
pair  are  living  for  the  day.  The  fathers  and  mothers  glare  days  and  nights  to 
at  each  other.  Then  they  conclude  that  Dick  is  so  pros-  follow,  in  jail.  The 
perous  anyway  that  nobody  needs  to  buy  him  a home,  judge,  who  pro- 
For  a while,  the  young  folks  are  considerably  disconcerted,  nounced  the  sentence 
But,  in  the  end,  parental  bank  rolls  are  pooled — and  Dick  cheerfully  paid  Minnie 
and  Mabel  find  themselves  better  off  than  they  could  have 

dreamed.  * 


Claude  Cooper , Louise  Emerald  Bates 
and  Arthur  Cunningham,  Starred  in 
“Minnie,  the  Mean  Manicurist” 

the  $500  reward  he  had  promised. 
* * * * 


CURING  CISSY— CASINO 


MINNIE,  THE  MEAN  MANICURIST— 
FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — December  6,  1915 — Militant  Methods  in  a Barber  Shop, 
Featuring  Louise  Emerald  Bates  as  a Suffrage  Propagandist 

Minnie Louise  Emerald  Bates 

Mrs.  Clyde-Maxwell Frances  Keyes 

First  Barber Claude  Cooper 

Second  Barber Arthur  Cunningham 

The  barbers,  who  were  partners,  agreed  that  women 
should  not  be  allowed  to  vote.  They  discussed  the  subject 
at  such  length  one  day  that  a well-known  judge,  who  was 
in  the  chair  at  the  time,  told  Mrs.  Clyde-Maxwell,  a suf- 
frage leader,  that  if  she  could  prevent  the  talkative  barbers 
from  voting  against  the  suffrage  amendment,  he  would 
gladly  contribute  $500  to  the  cause.  One  of  Mrs.  Clyde- 
Maxwell’s  lieutenants,  a quick-witted  girl,  offered  to  win 
the  money.  She  got  a position  as  manicurist  in  the  barber 
shop,  and  soon  had  both  the  tonsorial  experts  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  her.  Even  then  Minnie  could  not  win 


One  Reel — December  12,  1915 — A Parody  on  the  Simple  Life, 
by  Edwin  Middleton  and  George  D.  Proctor, 

Starring  Cissy  Fitzgerald 

Cissy Cissy  Fitzgerald 

Willie  Waffles Charles  Craig 

Oswald  Boomer “Budd”  Ross 

Cissy’s  Father Phin  Nares 

Cissy  is  bugs  on  athletics.  Her  father  determines  to  cure 
her  of  her  fad.  He  hides  Oswald  Boomer,  a decayed  actor, 
to  pose  as  the  leader  of  the  “Back  to  Nathre”  cult,  and 
under  Boomer’s  direction,  Cissy,  her  father  and  her  suitor 
all  go  to  the  country  in  “Back  to  Nature”  costumes.  Their 
many  adventures  are  a screamingly  funny  take-off  on  the 
fads  and  follies  of  city  people  who  only  pretend  that  they 
are  enamoured  of  life  in  the  woods.  Miss  Fitzgerald,  in  the 
role  of  the  “Back  to  Nature”  exponent,  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  laughable  characterizations  ever  screened,  while 
“Budd”  Ross,  as  Oswald  Boomer,  is  exceptionally  amus- 
ing. The  scenes,  particularly  the  exterior  ones,  in  which 
considerable  of  the  comedy  transpires,  are  excellent  tributes 
to  the  work  of  the  Gaumont  camera  staff. 
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DOCTOR  JERRY— CUB  COMEDY 

One  Reel — December  10,  1915 — George  Ovey  Turns  a Smallpox 
Scare  to  Comic  Purposes 

Jerry George  Ovey 

Doctor  George George  George 

Father Jefferson  Osborne 

Butler Gordon  MacGregor 

Daughter Belle  Bennett 

Housekeeper Janet  Sully 

Sergeant  of  Police Louis  FitzRoy 

Mounted  Policeman.. Arthur  Jackson 

Father  tries  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  growing  affection  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  the  dauntless  Jerry.  Jerry  suggests 
that  his  sweetheart  play  sick  and  that 
he  masquerade  as  the  doctor,  and  so 
get  around  father.  They  succeed  in 
putting  it  over.  An  epidemic  of 
smallpox  breaks  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Father  becomes  sus- 
picious of  the  supposed  doctor. 
He  gives  his  daughter  a sleep- 
ing powder  and  decorates  her 
face  with  red  ink  spots.  Then 
he  summons  Jerry,  who 
flees  in  terror.  He  is  cap- 
tured, however,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  home  of 
his  fair  patient.  A 
sleeping  potion  is  ad- 
ministered to  him  and 
father  repeats  the  red  ink 
spots  on  Jerry's  uncon- 
scious features.  Doctor 
Jerry  escapes.  Every- 
body he  meets  runs  from 
him  in  a panic,  and  he 
concludes  he  must  be  a 
great  hero.  The  fright- 
stricken  police  inform  the 
sergeant  at  headquarters, 
who  orders  them  to  catch 
Jerry  by  lassoing  him.  The 
scheme  is  successful.  A 
stream  is  crossed  and  Jerry 
is  obliged  to  swim.  The  red 
ink  spots  are  all  washed  off. 
A country  doctor  pronounces 
him  immune  from  the  dread 
disease,  and  the  police  de- 
partment offers  him  stib- 

Cissy  Fitzgerald,  in  Her  stantial  apologies. 

Back  to  Nature  ’ Cos-  ^ v ~ & . r 

tume,  as  Seen  in  Czeorge  Ovey,  the  fa- 

“Curing  Cissy”  mous  fun-maker,  never 
fails  to  put  over  some 
laughable  new  stunt  in  every  Cub  Comedy  in  which 
he  stars.  As  “Dr.  Jerry,”  he  gives  us  an  impromptu 
wild-west  exhibition,  fleeing  the  lariat  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  and  fording  a river  with  side-splitting 
alacrity.  Jerry’s  comic  capacity  certainly  has 
no  limit. 

It  is  only  a few  years  since  Ovev  deserted 
the  “front”  of  the  house  for  the  “back,”  and 
became  an  actor.  His  initial  engagement  was 
with  the  Beach  and  Bowers  Minstrels.  He  next 
entered  musical  comedy,  appearing  in  “A  Knight 
for  a Day,”  “45  Minutes  from  Broadway,”  “Com- 
ing Thru’  the  Rye.”  “The  Gingerbread  Man,”  and 
“The  Time,  the  Place  and  the  Girl.”  He  had  never 
performed  for  the  camera  up  to  the  time  Milton 
Fahrney  “discovered”  him. 


“The  Girl  and  the  Game” 

Release'Postponed  to  Dec.  27th 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  a large  number  of 
exhibitors,  the  release  of  “The  Girl  and  the  Game,” 
the  Signal  Film  Corporation’s  series  of  railroad 
stories,  featuring  Helen  Holmes,  to  be  released 
through  the  Mutual  Film  .Corporation,  has  been  set 
forward  to  December  27th.  Exhibitors  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  interested  in  presenting  this  special 
feature,  have  urged  that  this  postponement  would 
be  desirable  because  of  the  slack  conditions  in  the 
amusement  world  that  obtain  the  two  weeks  before 
Christmas. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  a large 
number  of  the  greater  newspapers  of  the  country 
for  the  publication  of  “The  Girl  and  the  Game”  story 
week  by  week.  Approximately  nine  hundred  news- 
papers have  been  interested  in  this  feature. 

“Every  one  of  the  fifteen  two-act  chapters  is 
satisfactory  in  itself  to  the  audience,”  observed 
Samuel  S.  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  Signal 
Corporation,  “yet  the  thread  of  the  main  plot  fol- 
lows through  in  such  a way  that  the  exhibitor  gets 
the  continued  story  value.  There  is  something  to 
follow  through  the  whole  fifteen  chapters,  yet  each 
chapter  has  an  adequate  climax.” 


The  Inimitable  Mutual  Comedian, 
George  Ovey,  a<$  “Doctor  Jerry” 
in  Screamingly  Funny  Cub 
Comedy  of  That  Name 
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“7  M|P'  <r  1 


The  Movie  Show 

F.  P.  A.,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  re- 
marks on  the  moving  picture  thusly: 

I do  not  sing  of  ancient  times  or  glories  that 
are  dead; 

The  feature  reel,  “The  Present,”  I shall 
versify  instead. 

No  need  have  I for  ancient  themes  to  give 
me  food  for  rhyme; 

We’ve  thrills  and  throbs  a-plenty  ’round  the 
corner — for  a dime. 

It's  fine  to  be  a scholar  and  to  revel  in  the 
past, 

But  still  the  movies  have  the  ancient  panto- 
mimes outclassed. 

The  libraries  are  full  of  books,  but  I prefer 
to  go 

For  up-to-date  instruction  to  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Show. 

Ih  reading  classic  novels  you  must  struggle 
through  the  stuff 

The  author  tries  to  masquerade  as  Philo- 
sophic Fluff ; 

It’s  different  in  the  movies;  when  you  watch 
a feature  reel, 

You  make  your  own  philosophy,  and  cut  the 
author’s  spiel. 

They  harken  to  my  slogan  with  its  cheerful 
rhythmic  flow; 

Go.  spend  a dime  this  evening  at  the  nearest 
Movie  Show. 


***** 

Ten-Cent  Rights! 

The  Oregon  Daily  Journal,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  remarks : 

“Censorship  of  the  movies  is  coming 
in  for  a lot  of  criticism,  the  Chicago 
News  being  the  latest  newspaper  to  take 


a fling  at  it.  The  News  admits  it  is  un- 
doubtedly wise  to  maintain  such  a cen- 
sorship, but  insists  that  if  censorship  is 
right  in  principle  it  might  properly  be 
extended  to  include  every  variety  of  en- 
tertainment, saying: 

“ ‘Apparently  one  may  have  one’s 
morals  protected  for  a dime,  but  if  one 
chooses  to  spend  a dollar  or  more  one’s 
morals  may  be  in  imminent,  if  unsus- 
pected, danger.  The  so-called  legitimate 
stage  is  practically  unhampered  by  offi- 
cial restrictions.  In  the  name  of  cul- 
ture much  may  be  put  over,  to  use  an 
expressive,  uncensored  term,  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  cheap  family  the- 
ater.’ 

“There  are  problem  plays  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage  which,  if  attempted  by  the 
silent  drama,  would  be  suppressed  or  de- 
leted of  their  ‘profound  studies  of  life.’ 
The  argument  of  producers  has  been  that 
the  public  demands  such  plays,  but  a sim- 
ilar demand  from  patrons  of  the  movies 
would  not  be  countenanced.  Is  it  perti- 
nent to  ask  whether  the  ten-cent  public 
has  not  the  same  right  to  be  corrupted 
as  the  dollar  public?” 


A newspaper  which  espouses  the  cause  of 
film  censorship  is  forgetful  of  the  struggles 
which  won  a free  press. 

***** 

A Woman’s  Views 

Exhibitors  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
views  set  forth  by  Mildred  Joclyn,  photoplay 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  who 
recently  wrote: 

“ ‘Courtesy  First’ — you  have  all  seen 
those  little  buttons  bearing  that  inscrip- 
tion, haven’t  you?  Anyway,  they  have 
them  in  small  towns.  But  whether  the 
town  be  large  or  small,  ‘Courtesy  First’ 
should  be  the  slogan.  And  so  with  the 
should  be  the  slogan.  Whereever  you 
find  courtesy  in  a theater,  you  find  a 
manager  not  only  in  name  but  in  action 
as  well. 

“Samuel  Rothapfel  struck  the  keynote 
of  this  situation  in  his  talk  at  the  banquet 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Thursday  evening, 
when  he  said,  ‘No  one  wants  to  go  into 
a theater  where  the  cashier  is'  one  of 
those  bored-looking  creatures  who  stares 
at  you  with  a “What-do-you-mean-by- 
interrupting-me  look,”  when  you  call  for 
your  ticket.’  He  advocated  the  abolishing 
of  the  gum-chewing  cashier  with  a flashy 
comb  in  her  ultra-modish  coiffure,  the 
slouching  doorman  who  stares  way  past 
you  as  you  hand  him  your  ticket,  and  the 
usher  who  directs  you  to  your  seat  in  an 
uninterested  way. 

“In  my  brief  career  as  a movie  patron, 

I have  found  that  wherever  courtesy  is 
shown  there  is  bound  to  be  a crowd.  It 
sort  of  flatters  one’s  vanity  to  be  given 
attention. 

“I  walked  into  a theater  recently,  and 


inquired  of  the  doorman  if  I might  see 
the  manager.  He  looked  me  over  care- 
fully, perhaps  to  see  whether  I had  a 
suspicious  - looking  collector’s  billbook 
concealed  about  me  somewhere,  and  then 
calmly  informed  me  that  he  didn’t  believe 
the  manager  was  in.  I asked  him  if  it 
would  be  too  much  trouble  to  find  out, 
and  when  he  didn’t  even  answer,  I told 
him  to  say  that  Miss  Joclyn,  of  The  Post, 
had  called.  Immediately  he  was  all  at- 
tention, and  by  that  time  was  very  anx- 
ious to  find  the  man  in  question. 

“But  I had  had  ample  time  to  change 
my  mind.  The  next  house  I visited,  I 
was  one  of  a long  string  of  patrons  seek- 
ing admission.  But  with  a waiting  crowd 
back  of  me,  the  doorman  found  time  to 
send  an  alert  young  man  in  a natty  ush- 
er’s uniform  to  find  out  whether  the  man- 
ager was  in.  Discreetly  I waited,  and 
very  shortly  the  young  man  came  back, 
asked  me  to  step  inside  and  he  would 
take  my  card.  When  he  returned  again, 
he  escorted  me  through  the  dark  passage- 
way that  led  to  the  maanger’s  office,  and 
with  due  courtesy  bowed  me  in.  When 
I met  the  manager  I was  not  surprised  at 
the  policy  of  the  theater.  It  is  all  well 
and  good  for  managers  to  advertise 
‘Nothing  too  good  for  our  patrons,’  ‘Qual- 
ity first,’  and  the  like,  but  when  his  at- 
taches begin  to  show  proper  courtesy  to 
the  patrons  of  the  house,  then  will  his 
theater  be  packed  at  every  performance. 

“We  are  all  very,  very  susceptible  to 
flattery  and  attention,  and  a picture- 
house  should  be  no  exception  in  the  mat- 
ter of  courtesy.  Try  it,  Mr.  Manager!” 

Women’s  ideas  and  notions  are  rather  im- 
portant to  the  exhibitor. 

***** 

Pennsy  Piety 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Cen- 
sors is  just  naturally  funny,  naturally,  not 
consciously.  Their  latest  stroke  of  genius 
comes  in  Ihe  following  elimination  order 
with  reference  to  a very  harmless  Falstaff 
comedy-  entitled,  The  Villainous  Vegetable 
Vendor: 

“Eliminate  newspaper  advertisement 
reading,  ‘Rents  in  their  clothes  and  their 
rents  unpaid — While  millionaires  loll  in 
luxury,  the  poor  in  the  slums  have  no 
bread  and  are  forced  to  eat  cake.’  ” 

Very  dangerous  matter  that. 

***** 

The  Chicago  Tribune  delights  us  with  a 
subtitle  in  the  film  column  reading  “Station- 
ary Photoplays,”  a sort  of  motionless  mo- 
tion picture,  after  a manner  of  speaking,  as 
it  were.  It  reminds  us  of  a man  who  called 
the  other  day  with  a revolutionary  invention, 
one  in  which  you  hold  the  picture  still,  and 
rapidly  move  the  spectator  along  the  screen. 
The  more  you  think  of  it  the  more  revolu- 
tionary it  seems.  Don’t  think  of  it. 
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"The  Mill  on  the  Floss” — Masterpicture 

Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation 

An  Unusually  Beautiful  Picturized  Version  of  George  Eliot’s  Most  Celebrated  Novel.  Starring 

Delightful  Mignon  Anderson.  Released  December  16th 


HE  announcement  that 
George  Eliot’s  great  novel, 

“The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  has 
been  screened  by  the  Than- 
houser studios,  and  will  be  re- 
leased as  a Masterpicture,  De- 
cember 16th,  is  bound  to  create 
a thrill  of  anticipation  in  every 
city  and  town  throughout 
the  country.  The  vivid, 
appealing  story  of  Maggie 
Tul liver’s  stormy  young 
life  is  a household  classic. 

People  delight  in  meeting 
on  the  screen  the  well- 
loved characters  of  their 
favorite  books,  and  seeing 
familiar  episodes  dramatic- 
ally visualized,  renews  all 
the  thrills  of  a first  reading 
many  times  intensified. 

Thousands  of  photoplay 
enthusiasts,  and  persons 
who  choose  to  patronize 
only  the  best  in  motion  pictures,  will  make  it  their  business 
to  see  this  exceptional  film,  while  those  who  never  have 
found  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  novel,  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  story  presented  for  their  edification  in  a brilliant,  ab- 
sorbing screen-play. 

Mignon  Anderson  has  been  selected  to  impersonate  Mag- 
gie. Miss  Anderson’s  name  is  synonymous  with  the  success 
of  numerous  big  productions  of  the  Thanhouser  studios. 
She  is  the  petite  star  who  so  often  has  appeared  in  child 
roles,  and  two  years  ago  she  was  the  most  famous  ingenue 
in  Mutual  releases.  As  leading  woman.  Miss  Anderson  has 
been  featured  in  The  Price  of  Her  Silence,  and  in  Mile- 
stones of  Life,  both  Masterpictures.  Fearless  stunt  acting 
and  marvelous  facility  for  facial  expression,  distinguish  the 
work  of  this  versatile  favorite,  and  'both  these  gifts  are 
brought  notably  into  play  in  the  role  of  Maggie  Tulliver. 
Miss  Anderson  long  had  desired  a part  in  which  she  would 
be  called  upon  to  handle  a boat  under  difficulties.  In  the 
thrilling  scene  which  concludes  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  her 
ambition  has  been  realized. 

Miss  Anderson’s  five  feet,  one  inch,  and  her  ninety-four 
pounds,  contain  more  talent  and  adaptability  to  the  ounce 
avoirdupois,  than  is  found  in  most  leading  women  of  twice 
her  stature.  Four  years  ago  she  came  to  Thanhouser  from 
the  very  best  theatrical  companies  on  the  American  stage. 
She  had  been  educated  professionally  in  the  support  of 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Mansfield  and  Marlowe.  But  she  prefers 
the  studio  to  the  footlights,  and  she  is  herself  a player  of 
considerable  merit.  A keen  sense  of  humor,  and  love  of 
truthfulness,  combined  with  refinement  and  quick  sympa- 
thies, make  “Mig”  a favorite  with  everybody  at  the  New 
Rochelle  plant.  George  Eliot’s  impulsive,  warm-hearted, 
moody  young  heroine,  whose  devotion  to  her  brother  was 
the  ruling  passion  of  her  life,  actually  lives  and  breathes  for 
us  in  Miss  Anderson’s  sincere  portrayal. 

The  entire  play  is  admirably  cast.  Harris  Gordon  sup- 
ports the  star,  as  Tom  Tulliver.  George  Mario  is  a Philip 


Wakem,  who  wins  our 
compassion  from  the  first. 
Arthur  Bauer  as  the 
unscrupulous  Lawyer 
Wakem,  and  W.  Eugene 
Moore  as  Tulliver,  the 
elder,  have  some  strong 
scenes  together.  Steven  is 
convincingly  played  by 
Boyd  Marshall.  Every 
character  has  effectively 
caught  the  atmosphere  of 
the  novel. 

The  Tullivers,  the  story 
reveals,  have  owned  the 
mill  on  the  Floss  for  gen- 
erations. There  is  a tradi- 
tion in  the  family  that  if 
ever  the  mill  should  be  sold 
out  of  their  hands,  the 
Floss  will  overflow  its 
banks  and  the  property  be 
destroyed.  Mr.  Tulliver  is 
struggling  to  protect  the 
mill  against  the  covetous  advances  of  Lawyer  Wakem. 
Maggie,  his  moody  little  daughter,  while  visiting  her  brother 
Tom  at  'boarding  school,  meets  Philip  Wakem,  the  crippled 
son  of  her  father’s  enemy.  The  two  children  are  sympa- 
thetically drawn  to  one  another.  Gradually,  Philip  comes 
to  love  Maggie.  A few  years  later,  when  the  lawyer  em- 
broils Tulliver  in  a lawsuit  and  cheats  him  out  of  his  prop- 
erty, Philip  persuades  his  father  to  make  Tulliver  manager 
of  the  mill.  For  the  sake  of  his  family,  the  former  owner 
consents  to  take  charge.  Day  by  day,  he  grows  to  hate 
Wakem  more  bitterly,  and  Tom,  at  his  father’s  command, 
swears  undying  enmity  to  the  lawyer.  Chancing  to  find 
Maggie  and  Philip  together  on  the  river  bank  one  day,  Tom 
angrily  threatens  the  cripple  with  violence.  Fearful  for 
Philip’s  safety,  the  girl  tells  him  that  he  never  must  meet 
her  again  until  she  has  won  her  brother’s  permission.  The 
lawyer’s  son  confesses  his  love  and  asks  Maggie  to  marry 
him.  But  she  frankly  refuses. 

At  last,  an  investment  of  Tom’s  enables  the  Tullivers  to 
buy  back  the  mill.  The  father’s  long  repressed  resentment 
against  the  arrogant  lawyer  flares  up,  and,  in  a quarrel, 
Tulliver  strikes  Wakem.  The  lawyer  is  not  seriously  hurt, 
but  Tulliver,  overwrought  by  his  sufferings  and  tardy  tri- 
umph, is  taken  mortally  ill.  He  dies  that  night. 

Maggie  wins  the  consent  of  Tom  to  see  Philip.  The  two 
are  very  happy,  until  the  coming  of  Steven  Guest.  Steven 
has  been  courting  Lucy  Tulliver,  a cousin,  but  when  he 
meets  Maggie  he  discovers  that  it  is  she,  not  the  insipid 
Lucy,  whom  he  really  loves.  A scandal  grows  out  of  a harm- 
less situation,  and  Tom  Tulliver  drives  from  home  the  sister 
who  worships  him.  A terrible  flood  devastates  the  Floss 
valley.  The  mill  is  wrecked.  Maggie  rescues  her  brother  in 
a small  boat,  but,  as  the  current  grows  stronger,  they  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  flood-tide.  After  the  waters 
have  subsided,  their  bodies  are  found,  in  close  embrace. 
Maggie’s  fervent  prayer  in  that  last  tragic  hour  had  been 
fulfilled. 
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“Curly’’  : 

AX  interesting  group  of  stars,  the  majority  of  whom  have 
won  a permanent  place  in  the  affections  of  photoplay 
L lovers  by  their  exceptional  work  in  the  great  picturized 
novel,  The  Diamond  From  the  Sky,  appear  in  Curly,  a 
Clipper  Star  Feature  in  three  parts,  for  release  on  the  regu- 
lar Mutual  Program,  December  11th.  Lottie  Pickford,  fa- 
mous as  Esther,  plays  the  title  role.  Miss  Pickford,  who 
is  the  younger  sister  of  “Little  Mary,”  has  the  winsome 
qualities  which,  combined  with  youth  and  attractive  appear- 
ance, have  made  her  one  of  the  best-loved  actresses  on  the 
screen. 

William  Russell  has  been  promoted  from  “heavy’’  to  lead- 
ing man.  In  Curly  he  plays  opposite  Miss  Pickford,  in  the 
character  of  Arthur  Brezvster.  Charlotte  Burton  is  in  her 
element  as  Isabel  Morrissey,  a girl  of  Vivian  Marston  pro- 
pensities. Roland  Morrissey  shows  George  Periolat,  late 
impersonator  of  Luke  Lovell,  in  a society  pirate  role,  and 
Eugenie  Forde  proves  her  versatility  by  casting  off  Queen 
LI  agar  for  the  sordid  Mrs.  McCarthy.  George  Clancey, 
Lizette  Thorne  and  Marie  Van  Tassel  complete  the  support. 

The  photodrama  introduces  Arthur  Brewster,  a young 
philanthropist,  absorbed  in  rescue  work  in  the  slums.  While 
founding  the  Good  Hope  Mission,  Brewster  discovers  Curly, 
whom  he  saves  from  the  vile  abuse  of  Mrs.  McCarthy,  a 
drunken  old  woman  with  whom  she  lives.  Curly  becomes 
his  devoted  friend,  later  shielding  him  from  the  murderous 
attack  of  two  thugs.  Brewster  gives  her  work  at  the  mis- 
sion, and  a new  life  is  opened  for  the  girl. 

Roland  and  Isabel  Morrissey  have  squandered  their  patri- 


Three  part  Clipper  Star  Feature,  presenting 
Lottie  Pickford  and  William  Russell.  [Re- 
leased regular  Mutual  Program,  Dec.  11th. 

mony,  and  now  are  preying  upon 
their  rich  acquaintances.  Isabel 
has  designs  on  Brewster.  She 
succeeds  in  becoming  engaged  to 
him.  Meanwhile,  Roland,  des- 
perately in  need  of  money,  has 
decided  to  convert  into  funds 
some  securities  which  he  long  has 
held  in  trust  for  the  un- 
known heir  of  Captain 
Harley  Peters. 

Isabel’s  jealousy  is  stirred 
b y Curly’s  devotion  t o 
Brewster.  She  and  her 
brother  scheme  to  get  the 
girl  of  the  slums  into  trou- 
ble. Curly  is  falsely  ac- 
cused of  stealing  some 
rings.  Tim  McGrazv  proves 
her  innocence.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Graw  is  taken  fatally  ill. 

On  her  death-bed,  she  con- 
fesses that  Curly  is  heiress 
to  Captain  Peters’  fortune. 

In  the  silence,  Brezvster  re- 
moves the  solitaire  from 
Isabel’s  hand  and  places  the 
ring  on  the  finger  of  the 
girl  he  has  grown  to  love. 


Lotty  Pickford  as  “Curly’’ 


“Her  Mother’s  Daughter’’ 


A three  part  Reliance  Star  Feature 
starring  Dorothy  Gish.  Released  reg- 
ular Mutual  Program,  December  8th. 


Dorothy  Gish  as  “Marie’’ 


THE  old  problem 
of  life  and  its 
risks,  or  renunci- 
ation of  the  world,  is 
presented  in  beautiful, 
romantic  form  in  Ller 
Mother’s  Daughter, 
produced  by  the  Reli- 
ance Company  for  re- 
lease on  the  regular 
Mutual  Program,  De- 
cember 8th.  This 
three-act  drama  of 
unusual  emotional  ap- 
peal, has  been  en- 
trusted to  a capable 
cast,  including  Doro- 
thy Gish,  the  youthful 
star;  Mary  Alden,  a 
leading  woman  o f 
strong  talents ; F.  A. 
Turner,  famous  for 
h i s paternal  types  ; 
Jennie  Lee  and  W.  E. 
Lawrence.  The  char- 
acter of  Marie,  as  in- 
terpreted by  Miss 
Gish,  is  irresistible. 
Great  pathos  and  ten- 
derness attach  them- 
selves to  her  love 
story,  which  becomes 
one  of  the  silent  trag- 
edies of  life  under  the 


outside  influences  which  sully  and  shatter  it.  The  question 
of  duty  to  parents  is  an  important  issue  raised  by  the  photo- 
play. An  unusual  ethical  problem  confronts  the  young  hero- 
ine when  it  is  revealed  to  her  that  she  has  taken  conventual 
vows  under  a misapprehension.  Does  she  choose  life,  love, 
happiness  ? Or  does  she  remain  faithful  to  the  pledge  of 
her  childhood  ? 

A religious  old  man  the  play  reveals  (played  by  F.  A. 
Turner)  tries  to  put  his  daughter,  Hortense  (Mary  Alden) 
in  a convent  to  save  her  from  knowledge  of  the  world.  The 
girl  runs  away  with  her  lover.  Deserted,  she  returns  with 
her  baby,  determined  that  little  Marie  shall  be  spared  her 
mother’s  harrowing  experience.  Hortense  dies  while  Marie 
is  still  a child.  The  little  girl  promises  her  dying  mother  that 
she  will  enter  a convent.  Marie,  growing  to  womanhood,  is 
very  religious.  Her  grandfather  holds  a strong  influence 
over  her.  A nephew  of  the  village  priest  wins  her  love,  and 
she  rebels  against  giving  him  up,  to  seal  herself  in  a nunnery 
for  life.  Marie’s  grandfather  believes  that  in  breaking  her 
childhood  promise  to  her  dying  mother,  the  girl  will  be  choos- 
ing eternal  damnation.  He  brings  his  conviction  of  her  sin 
fiercely  to  bear  upon  her  sensitive  nature.  The  old  man 
takes  unscrupulous  measures  to  save  Marie’s  soul.  He 
forces  her  to  believe  that  her  lover  is  untrue  to  her,  and  also 
convinces  the  priest’s  nephew,  by  means  of  a forged  note, 
that  Marie,  on  her  part,  is  faithless.  Broken-hearted,  the 
lovers  go,  each  their  own  way. 

Some  years  afterward,  Marie  chances  to  learn  of  her 
grandfather’s  perfidy.  Later,  she  is  sent  to  nurse  a dying 
woman.  Across  the  bedside  she  conies  face  to  face  with  the 
man  whom  she  had  been  forced  to  renounce.  After  the 
woman’s  death,  Marie  confesses  to  Maurice  the  truth. 

Again,  Marie  is  called  upon  to  remember  her  promise  to 
her  mother.  She  renounces  love,  and  returns  to  the  convent. 
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Helen  Holmes — Fearless  Signal  Heroine 


Daring  Young  Star  of  “The  Girl  and  the  Game,”  Forthcoming  Special 

Chapters,  Risks  Life  with  Gay  Abandon 


Feature  in  Fifteen 


Helen  Holmes,  Daredevil 
Star  of  “The  Girl 
and  the  Game” 


IFE  in  the  open,  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  desert,  where  the  winds  are 
clean  and  sweep  all  petty  thoughts 
from  the  mind,  and  where  the 
vastness  of  it  ail — the  great  blue 
dome  overhead,  the  infinite 
stretches  of  sands,  the  stillness — 
takes  sordidness  and  care  from  the 
heart. 

That  is  the  age-long  dream  of 
countless  thousands.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  few.  But  those  who 
come  out  from  such  a life,  into  the 
mart  of  the  world,  bear  with  them  a 
seal  set  upon  their  forehead.  It  is 
the  seal  of  genuineness,  of  sincerity, 
of  unselfishness  which  they  wear. 

It  is  that,  among  other  things,  which  has  made  Helen 
Holmes,  who  will  be  featured  as  the  star  of  the  great  new 
railroad  picture  in  fifteen  chapters,  The  Girl  and  the  Game, 
the  dearly-loved  and  successful  player  that  she  is. 

Two  years  of  her  life  were  spent  at  Shoshone,  not  far 
from  Death  Valley,  in  the  Mojave  Desert.  There,  with 
her  brother,  and  visited  only  by  occasional  parties  of  Indians 
and  miners,  she  lived  out  of  doors,  doffing  her  feminine 
garments  for  blue  jeans  and  top  boots. 

She  knew  no  fear,  although  the  hills  were  filled  with 
poisonous  snakes.  She  rode  with  the  burro  train,  which 
belonged  to  her  brother  and  herself,  across  the  sands.  She 
learned  the  lore  of  the  miners,  and  the  legends  of  the  In- 
dians. She  worked  and  played  and  sang.  The  old  Bible 
saying,  “The  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,”  came  true — 
at  least,  around  her  cottage. 

And  when  Helen  Holmes  left  the  desert  and  journeyed 
to  Los  Angeles  to  try  to  resume  the  profession  which  she 
had  left  to  go  to  the  desert — that  of  posing  as  an  artist’s 
model  in  Chicago — she  took  with  her  the  brave,  fearless 
spirit  of  the  open. 

All  this  was  previous  to  her  career  in  motion  pictures. 
She  had  lived  in  Chicago  nearly  all  her  life.  Her  father 
was  a railroad  official,  and  from  the  time  she  was  a wee 
little  girl  she  had  gone  with  him  on  special  trips  in  his 
private  car.  The  railroad  men,  the  engineers,  conductors, 
brakemen,  and  the  telegraph  operators  at  the  little  stations 
along  the  line,  adored  her,  of  course. 


Becomes  Artist’s  Model 

When  she  had  grown  older,  she  was  asked  by  a well- 
known  artist  to  pose  as  the  model  for  a picture.  Her  par- 
ents consented.  She  became  so  successful  that  she  grew 
in  demand  as  a model  for  other  artists. 

And  so  it  was,  naturally,  that  she  wanted  to  be  an  artist’s 
model  again  when  she  came  from  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

But  Los  Angeles  did  not  offer  many  opportunities  for 
that  sort  of  work.  She  felt,  however,  that  she  wanted  to 
do  something  which  would  give  her  an  opportunity  to  em- 
body many  of  the  things  she  had  learned  during  the  two 
years  on  the  desert. 

The  opportunity  came  unexpectedly  in  the  offer  of  J.  P. 
McGowan,  the  young  motion  picture  director,  who  had  just 
been  sent  by  the  Kalem  company  to  the  West,  with  the 
instructions  to  make  pictures.  Mr.  McGowan  had  searched  in 
vain  for  a suitable  leading  lady,  one  who  was  afraid  of 


nothing,  and  yet  who  lost  none  of  her  womanly  charm  or 
beauty  by  being  so.  In  Helen  Holmes  he  found  the  very 
girl  he  wanted. 

Soon  the  erstwhile  dweller  of  the  Shoshone  sands  was 
riding  dashing  ponies,  eluding  pursuing  Indians,  leaping 
water  falls,  happy,  erect,  fearless,  for  “the  realism  of  mo- 
tion pictures.” 

That  was  about  four  years  ago.  She  has  never  left  Mr. 
McGowan’s  direction.  All  of  the  pictures  she  appeared  in 
and  he  supervised  were  not  of  the  thrilling  “western”  type. 
Many  of'them  were  such  as  embodied  the  training  and  the  old 
life  which  the  beautiful  actress  had  lived  at  home  in  Chicago. 

But  more  of  them  were  the  picturized  spirit  of  the  vast 
Mojave  Desert,  on  the  edge  of  which  Helen  Holmes  had 
lived  out  two  years  of  her  life.  She,  herself,  assisted  Mr. 
McGowan  in  the  writing  of  these  photoplays. 

In  the  railroad  series,  “The  Hazards  of  Helen,”  Miss 
Holmes  created  the  role,  but  left  it,  with  Director  Mc- 
Gowan, to  create  the  still  bigger  picturized  continued  story 
of  fifteen  chapters,  The  Girl  and  the  Game. 

Knows  No  Fear 

There  are  few  girls,  not  to  mention  men,  who  would  dare 
undertake  the  risks  that  Helen  Holmes  enters  upon  as 
casually  as  if  she  were  taking  two  lumps  instead  of  one, 
in  her  tea. 

Frank  Hamilton  Spearman,  the  famous  author  of  rail- 
road stories,  has  given,  in  his  latest  railroad  offering,  The 
Girl  and  the  Game,  an  opportunity  for  the  most  daring, 
most  thrilling,  most  diversified  picture  play  ever  pro- 
duced. 

In  it,  neither  Helen  Holmes  nor  Director  J.  P.  McGowan 
find  anything  which  they  are  afraid  to  undertake. 

If  it  is  a leap  from  an  engine  flying  to  its  destruction 
on  the  brink  of  a precipice,  a jump  into  a river  on  horse- 
back from  an  opening  drawbridge,  or  a dash  before  an  on- 
rushing  train,  Helen  Holmes  is  ready  to  do  it,  keeping  her 
eye  on  the  director,  in  whom  she  has  every  confidence.  She 
knows  that  he  would  not  ask  her  to  do  anything  that  he 
himself  would  not  do.  She  knows  that  he  will  not  forget 
one  detail  of  all  the  complicated  mass,  one  slip  of  which 
would  mean  her  very  life. 

The  Girl  and  the  Game  will  be  true  to  the  railroad  in 
every  detail.  The  giant  studios  of  the  Signal  Film  Com- 
pany, in  Santa  Barbara,  have  been  equipped  with  every 
device  used  in  the  running  of  a great  railroad  system. 

At  this  early  date,  in  fact, 
ever  since  the  'announcement 
first  went  forth,  that  pretty 
Helen  Holmes  was  to  be  seen 
in  another  picture  founded  on 
the  fascinating  dangers  which 
continually  surround,  their 
chosen  profession,  hundreds  of 
railroad  men  have  written  to 
their  favorite,  expressing  their 
interest  and  promising  “to  be 
there”  when  she  appears  on  the 
screen. 

Recently,  the  local  organiza- 
tion of  railroad  men  wrote  to 
Mr.  McGowan,  asking  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  studio. 
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With  Busy  Mutual  Directors  and  Players 

Little  Stories  Gleaned  In  and  Out  of  the  Hustling  Studios,  Where  the  Tireless  Players  are  at 

Work  on  Many  and  Varied  New  Mutual  Productions 


IT  is  something  to  be  absolutely  fearless.  It  is  more  to  be 
able  to  inspire  others  with  bravery  and  fearlessness. 
That  is  the  business  of  J.  P.  McGowan,  the  stalwart 
young  director  of  the  Signal  Film  Corporation,  who  is 


directing  the  great  new  railroad 
serial  in  fifteen  chapters,  The  Girl 
and  the  Game. 

The  first  chapter  will  be  released 
through  the  Mutual  Film  Corpor- 
ation, December  27th. 

Mr.  McGowan  is  the  best  known 
director  of  railroad  pictures  in  the 
country.  For  three  years  he  was 
with  Kalem,  in  the  West,  produc- 
ing just  that  sort  of  film.  It  was 
there  that  Helen  Holmes,  the  pretty 
“Railroad  Girl,”  as  she  is  called, 
and  the  heroine  of  The  Girl  and  the 
Game,  had  her  first 
dip  into  the  pictures.  Directors  Richard  Garrick  and  player. 


may  know  that  it  is  “Dandy,”  carrying  his  mistress  just  the 
very  best  that  he  is  able. 

“Dandy”  is  a wonderful  animal,  and  a wonderful  actor, 
too,  if  such  can  be  said  of  a horse.  His  charming  mistress 
has  taught  him  many  tricks 
and  “Dandy”  never  misses  an 
opportunity  to  display  them, 
when  working  before  the 
camera. 

“He’s  the  most  wonderful 
horse  in  the  world,”  is  the  oft- 
repeated  declaration  of  his  mis- 
tress. And  all  about  the  Mustang: 
studios  agree  with  her. 

Gladys  Hulette  has  not  been  with  Gladys  Hulette — Charming 
the  Thanhouser  (Mutual)  forces  Thanihouser  Favorite 
long,  but  she  has  already  established 

herself  as  an  eagerly  watched-for  Mutual 


' ' Y o u 
couldn’t 
b e afraid 
when  Mr. 

McGowan 

J.  P.  McGowan,  director  u 
of  “ The  Girl  and  the  ? b b yuu 
Game”  to  do  any- 

thing, n o 

matter  how  perilous,”  say  all  the 
members  of  Mr.  McGowan’s  com- 
pany. “You  know  that  he  would 
not  ask  you  to  do  anything  he 
would  be  afraid  to  do  himself. 

He  is  always  right  at  hand  to  in- 
spire you  with  courage.  Some  way  v 
or  other  you  could  not  fail  him.” 

It  is  no  light  task  to  play  in  motion  pictures  depicting 
railroad  life,  as  those  who  witness  the  chapters  of  The 
Girl  and  the  Game  will  quickly  understand.  There  are 
hair-raising  races,  life-risking  leaps  to  and  from  rushing 
trains,  and  jumps  into  icy  rivers.  If  the  director,  the  man 
who  tells  the  players  what  to  do,  and  when  to  do  it,  did 
not  know  his  business;  if  he  himself  were  not  filled  with 
cool  courage,  the  calm  fearlessness  which 
makes  them  trust  him — do  you  suppose  there 
could  be  any  pictures  such  as  The  Girl  and 
the  Game? 

jjC  >fc  ifc 

This  is  the  picture  of  two 
very  dearly  loved  members 
of  the  Mutual  Program. 
They  are  Anna  Little, 
known  to  motion  pic- 
ture lovers  as  “the 
darling  of  the  plains,” 
and  her  trick  horse, 
“Dandy.” 

When  you  see  a white 
streak,  topped  by  a 
speck  of  black,  tearing 
over  the  plains  in  any  of 
the  Mustang  western 
pictures,  released  on  the 
Mutual  Program,  you 


Fritz  Orlamond  of  the  Gaumont 
Forces  at  Work  in  Jacksonville 
Studios 


Anna  Little,  Starring  in  Mustang 
Releases,  and  IJer  Pet,  “Dandy” 


This  charming  young  star  has  a 
very  distinctive  way  of  acting,  and 
every  one  who  has  seen  her  once  re- 
members  her  the  second  time. 
i&  Miss  Hulette  has  had  a legit- 

imate, as  well  as  a picture  career. 
She  appeared  in  “The  Blue  Bird,” 
“Little  Women,”  and  has  played 
in  support  of  many  of  the  best  stars. 

“Acting  for  the  motion  picture 
camera,”  says  Miss  Hulette,  “had 
always  been  my  life’s  ambition,  and 
the  day  I made  my  debut  to  Mutual 
audiences  was  the  happiest  one  of 
my  life.” 

***** 

These  are  busy  days  for  the  two 
score  or  more  Gaumont  players  now  at  work  in  their  winter 
quarters  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  In  the  picture  in  the  center 
of  the  page,  Richard  Garrick,  director,  and  Fritz  Orlamond, 
technical  director,  are  shown  looking  over  one  of  the  in- 
terior scenes  for  Lessons  In  Love,  a three-reel  Rialto  Star 
Feature,  released  in  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  Decem- 
ber 1st.  Hal  Forde,  the  popu- 
lar Broadway  star,  is  the  fea- 
tured player,  supported  by  a 
strong  cast  of  famous  Gaumont 
players. 

% 5$:  sjc  % 

Crane  Wilbur,  the  Horsley 
(Mutual)  star,  is  scoring  a rep- 
utation for  himself  as  a scen- 
ario writer  as  well  as  an  actor. 

Two  of  his  own  plays,  The 
Blood  of  Our  Brothers  and 
Could  a Man  Do  More?  re- 
leased recently  in  the  regular 
Mutual  Program,  have  won 
recognition  of  the  critics  and 
photoplay-goers.  Mr.  Wil- 
bur will  appear  as  the  chief 
character  in  a series  of 

novel  photoplays,  to  be  re-  Crane  Wilbur,  Star  of  the  David 
leased  by  the  Mutual  ^ilm  Horsley  Prodvrtions  on  the  Mutual 
Corporation.  Program 
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News  and  Gossip  from  Mutual  Men 

Mutual’s  Famous  Cartoonist,  Creator  of  “Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses,”  Wins  Important  Court 

Victory  in  Alleged  Infringement  of  Patent  Suit 


\ 


The  accompanying  photograph  is  that  of  the  up-to-date  house  conducted 
by  J.  L.  Dorris,  at  Hayti,  Mo.  Mr.  Dorris  reports  that  since  his  acquisition 
of  Mutual  service  and  Mutual  Masterpictures,  his  box  office  receipts  have 
increased  20  per  cent.,  and  are  increasing  daily.  “The  Diamond  from 
the  Sky”  is  featured  weekly  by  Mr.  Dorris,  tenth  the  result  he  is  showing 
to  larger  crowds  than  any  other  serial  he  ever  ran  in  his  theatre. 


THE  case  entered  in 
the  United  States 
Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York 
by  John  Randolph  Bray 
against  Harry  Palmer,  the 
Gaumont  cartoonist,  for 
an  alleged  infringement 
of  his  patent  on  the 
process  for  making  ani- 
mated cartoons,  was  with- 
drawn by  Mr.  Bray,  No- 
vember 9th,  over  the 
strong  protest  of  Mr. 
Palmer’s  lawyers. 

The  artist,  maker  of  the 
Gaumont  (Mutual)  funny 
picture,  Keeping  Up  With 
the  Joneses,  had  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  prove 
that  Winsor  McCay  had 
been  the  pioneer  artist  in 
this  field  and  that  Mr. 
Bray’s  patent  is  invalid. 
He  says  that  he  will  ap- 
peal the  case  to  a higher 
court,  since  he  wants  a 
judicial  decision. 

Mr.  Palmer’s  success 
was  a distinct  victory  for 
the  entire  guild  of  art- 
ists. 


“We  beg  to  advise  you 
that  Damaged  Goods 
played  the  Class  A Theater  of  this  City 
(Spokane,  Wash.),  October  30th  to  Novem- 
ber 7th,  inclusive,  to  approximately  16,000 
paid  admissions  at  25  cents.  Mr.  Forbes, 
manager  of  the  Class  A Theater,  realized  a 
profit  on  this  attraction  alone  of  some 
$2,100,  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
investment  in  the  theater,  which  was 
$10,000.” 

The  above  excerpt  of  a letter  from  W.  J. 
Drummond,  manager  of  the  Spokane 
branch  of  the  Mutual,  shows  what  mar- 
velous things  the  great  Mutual  special, 
Damaged  Goods,  is  doing  for  exhibitors 
all  over  the  country. 

“Damaged  Goods,”  further  writes  Mr. 
Drummond,  “caused  the  biggest  sensation 
in  Spokane  of  any  picture  ever  shown. 
What  makes  Mr.  Forbes’  record  the  more 
remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  his  house  has 
a small  seating  capacity.  It  seats  360 
people.” 

Damaged  Goods  can  do  for  other  thea- 
ters what  it  has  done  for  the  Class  A. 


“We  suppose  you  have  received  many 
letters  praising  The  Miracle  of  Life,  and 
if  you  have  not  you  should,  as  it  is  a great 


picture,”  writes  J.  M.  Pope.  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  Continental  Feature  Film  Corpora- 
tion, in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Four  of  our  early-run  customers  on 
Mutual  Masterpictures  are  repeating  on 
The  Miracle  of  Life,  and  we  believe  that 
we  will  be  successful  in  placing  this  pic- 
ture in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  here 
for  a week’s  run.” 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  letters  of 
praise  of  The  Miracle  of  Life  which 
have  been  received  at  the  Mutual  Home 
Office. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  a two-page  letter 
devoted  entirely  to  this  film  and  written  by 
Mr.  Leon  Berg,  of  the  Lyric  Theater,  Day- 
ton,  O.,  to  R.  H.  Haines,  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  branch. 

“The  very  opening  of  the  first  scenes  dis- 
plays the  genius  of  the  director— Miss 
Fischer,  like  in  all  her  former  successes 
has  shown  a wonderful  conception  of  the 
role  entrusted  to  her — the  plot  itself  is 
strong,  very  strong  indeed — I feel  that  the 
artistic  contributions  of  the  cameramen 
have  been  of  exceptional  value  in  the  crea- 
tion of  this  Masterpicture. 

“I  can  express  my  appreciation  in  no  bet- 


ter way  than  by  arrang- 
ing for  four  return  dates. 

“The  Miracle  of  Life  is 
worth  anybody’s  dollar 
bill.” 

If  you  have  not  booked 
this  great  picture  for 
your  theater,  do  it  now. 
It  can  give  you  the  same 
satisfaction,  and  fill  your 
theater,  as  it  has  done 
for  others. 


The  first  applause  to 
greet  a motion  picture  in 
the  Windsor  T h e a t er , 
Grefell,  Sask.,  Canada, 
came  to  a Mutual  Master- 
picture  last  week.  The 
picture  was  A Child  of 
God,  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  in  which  Francelia 
Billington  and  Sam  De 
Grasse  play  the  leads. 
Writes  G.  A.  Brisson,  the 
manager : 

“The  people  of  this 
town  were  very  well 
pleased  with  A Child  of 
God,  shown  here  last 
Saturday.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  my  audience 
have  ever  applauded  a pic- 
ture since  I have  been  in 
the  business.” 

This  is  only  another  one  of  the  many 
letters  of  appreciation  which  arrive  at 
the  Mutual  office. 


“I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  American 
Film  Company  for  the  production  of 
The  Miracle  of  Life  as  the  greatest  four- 
reel  picture  I have  ever  shown  in  the  past 
eight  years  that  I have  been  in  the  pic- 
ture-show game.  I believe  it  will  do 
more  good  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
than  any  picture  ever  produced.” 

So  says  Fred  Cameron,  manager  of  the 
Lyric  Theater,  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  where  the  Mutual  Masterpicture, 
The  Miracle  of  Life,  has  just  been  shown. 

Mr.  Cameron’s  letter  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  similar  ones  received  at  the 
home  office.  This  picture  is  sweeping 
the  country  by  storm.  It  not  only  fills 
your  theaters,  but  it  raises  the  standard 
of  your  theater  by  its  very  presence 
there. 

If  you  haven’t  shown  it,  book  it  imme- 
diately. 

Word  comes  from  T.  A.  Westbrook, 
manager  of  the  Gamble  Theater,  in 
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News  and  Gossip  From  Mutual  Men 


Huntingdon,  Pa.,  that  the  two  Mutual 
Masterpictures,  The  Outcast  and  Enoch 
Arden,  are  just  about  the  best  film  that 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  ever  saw,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  he  asks  the  Continental 
Feature  Film  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  book  him  another. 

“The  Outcast  was  extra  good,”  says 
Mr.  Westbrook.  “Best  court  scene  that 
was  ever  shown  on  our  screen.” 


If  you  don’t  believe  that  Tinklepaugh 
and  Bradford,  of  the  Cozy  Theater,  in 
El  Reno,  Okla.,  are  wedded  to  the  Mu- 
tual’s Program,  read  the  following  para- 
graph from  a letter  from  Mr.  Tinkle- 
paugh to  the  Oklahoma  City  branch. 

“I  love  my  wife,  God  knows  I do,  but 
if  I were  forced  to  give,  up  either  my 
wife  or  the  new  four-reel  Mutual  Pro- 
gram, I would  have  to  study  over  the 
matter  a considerable  spell.” 


“The  Mutual  Program  is  getting  bet- 
ter every  day,  and  we  can  hardly  wait 
for  the  new  one  to  come  in,”  comes  the 
word  from  S.  L.  Pollard,  manager  of  the 
Lyric  Theater,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

The  four-reel  program  reached  him  the 
next  day  (says  F.  W.  Bandy,  of  the 
Oklahoma  branch),  and  he  met  it  with 
a brass  band. 

Cleveland  newspapers  are  waking  up  to 
the  real  importance  and  the  dignity  of  the 
motion-picture  industry.  Reading  copy  on 
the  features  and  advertisements  of  the 
leading  picture  houses  are  being  run  daily 
in  the  papers  of  that  city. 


Three  important  changes  have  been  made 
during  the  last  week  in  Mutual  business  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Jack  Brainard  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  of- 
fice, replacing  Mr.  C.  Baron.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Milliman  replaced  G.  J.  Hallett,  of  the  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  office,  on  November  22nd.  The 
Atlanta  office  has  moved  from  68  South 
Forsyth  Street  to  146  Marietta  Street. 


J.  D.  Fulton,  manager  of  the  Texas 
Theater  Exchange,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  con- 
ducting an  extensive  publicity  campaign,  and 
is  doing  his  utmost  to  make  the  exhibitors 
and  the  exchange  and  branch  men  in  his 
part  of  the  country,  realize  the  tremendous 
returns  resultant  upon  real,  live  publicity. 

Mr.  Fulton  is  awakening  the  local  news- 
papers to  interest  in  pictures,  and  is  break- 
ing down  many  prejudices  which  they  have 
held  against  the  industry.  Most  of  the 
papers  have  consented  to  run  reading  copy 
provided  that  they  are  handed  letters  of 
authority  from  the  publicity  departments  of 
the  big  film  corporations  with  the  material. 

He  has  also  interested  the  prominent 
theaters  of  his  territory  to  sell  pictures  of 
motion-picture  favorites  in  their  lobbies. 


He  says  there  are  demands  for  hundreds 
of  such  pictures  a week,  and  that  this  looks 
like  one  of  the  biggest  publicity  features 
to-day. 

Both  exhibitors  and  exchange  managers 
may  profit  by  Mr.  Fulton’s  experience.  Get 
in  touch  with  your  own  local  newspapers. 
Secure  a supply  of  attractive  pictures  of 
Mutual  stars  from  the  home  office,  and  see 
how  much  more  your  patrons  will  become 
interested  in  the  players  who  appear  on 
your  screen. 

The  End  of  the  Road,  a Mutual  Master- 
picture,  featuring  Harold  Lockwood  and 
May  Allison,  was  the  feature  shown  at  the 
exclusive  “Fine  Arts  Theater,”  at  Wood- 
ward at  Charlotte,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Tues- 
day, November  23rd.  May  Allison’s  pic- 
ture adorned  the  attractive  program. 

This  Mutual  Masterpicture  packed  the 
theater. 

F.  A.  Tomes  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Houston,  Tex.,  office,  a sub-branch 
of  the  Dallas  office  of  the  Mutual. 


Announcement  is  also  made  that  Mr.  C.  K. 
Campbell  has  assumed  charge  of  the  Mu- 
tual’s Harrisburg,  Pa.,  office,  replacing  Mr. 
C.  J.  Hallett.  

The  following  was  written  by  A.  L.  Cox, 
manager  of  the  Reynolds  Theater,  Union 
City,  Tenn.,  to  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

“I  have  never  had  a chance  to  tell  you 
what  I think  of  the  new  Mutual  Program, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  I do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  new  and  better  pictures  that 
we  are  now  receiving  on  the  Mutual’s  $8,- 
000,000  Program,  and  the  perfect  service 
the  St.  Louis  branch  is  giving  us.  For  this 
I wish  to  thank  you.” 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  “courtesy” 
is  one  of  the  important  principles  on  which 
the  Reynolds  Theater  is  run,  and  that  Mr. 
Cox  is  doing  a splendid  business. 


NIAGARA  GEMS  - Sample  10c 

Send  for  list.  Our  motto:  Quality, 

price  and  service.  Everything  a thea- 
ter can  use.  Agent  wanted  in  every 
city. 

NIAGARA  SLIDE  COMPANY 


Successful  Exhibitors 
Advertise 

TALK  TO  YOUR 
PATRONS  WITH 

RADIO  MAT-SLIDES 

The  Perfected  Type- 
writing Slide . Sample 
at  your  supply  house 

RADIO  MAT-SLIDE  CO.,  313  W.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


GET  MORE  BUSINESS  Let  an  ?p'rt 

,,,  ',,lu  prepare  your  house 

talks — program  chatter — advs. — letters  to  patrons,  etc. 
— Costs  small— results  BIG. — E.  W.  Sargent.  Amer- 
ica’s leading  authority  on  adv.  for  exhibitors  says  of 
my  work:  "Lynch  writes  snappy  stufT — stufT  that 

people  like  to  read — the  sort  of  talk  that  makes 
business — he  makes  his  talks  readable,  etc." — I can 
make  steady  patrons  of  your  people — get  them  coming 
every  night — make  them  so  loyal  to  you  that  your 
competitors  cannot  lure  them  atfay — I can  Increase 
your  average  receipts  25  to  50  per  cent,  with  my 
snappy  talks — personally  written  for  you. — Write  right 
now  for  free  particulars. 

C.  H.  LYNCH,  The  Ad  Specialist,  Spring  Valley,  III. 


- SAME  AS  MONEY 

MINT  REGULATIONS  GOVERN  OUR  OUTPUT 

[ ARCUSTlCHETCo.fi 

I 633PLYM0UTH CT.CMICA60  i 


Edison  Machine,  $65 

Including  UDDcr  and  lower  magazines,  electric  burner, 
new  Simplex  rheostat,  asbestos  cord,  rewind  and  lenses 
to  fit  measurements,  everything  ready  to  run  a picture* 
guaranteed  first-class  condition  for  $65.  Will  ship 
subject  to  Inspection.  Many  other  bargains  In  Sim- 
plex, Power  and  Motlograph  Machines.  Opera  and 
Folding  Chairs  of  all  kinds,  new  and  slightly  used,  at 
bargain  prices.  Roll  Tickets,  7 Me  a thousand;  Film 
Cement  and  Oil,  15c  bottle.  All  makes  of  Carbons. 
We  are  the  largest  THEATRE  SUPPLY  HOUSE  west 
of  Chicago. 

LEARS  THEATRE  SUPPLY  CO. 

509  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


COMMERCIAL  SLIDE  AND  FILM  SERVICE 

Manufacturers  of  Advertising  Slides  and  Films 
989-991  Intervale  Avenue  - - Bronx,  New  York 
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“Diamond”  Now  in  the  Regular  Program 

{Continued  from  Page  Three ) 


In  a circular  which  the  North  American  is  sending  out  to 
all  the  branches  for  distribution  to  the  exhibitors,  is  told 
the  working  out  of  Mr.  Glickman’s  plan  for  making  The 
Diamond  pay,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  it  may  be  applied 
to  other  theaters. 

“When  Mr.  Glickman  booked  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky 
for  several  of  his  theaters,’’  the  circular  runs,  “he  immedi- 
ately began  to  figure  out  a way  to  use  this  big  production  for 
bigger  box  office  receipts — for  steadier  patronage — for  a 
stronger  and  more  profitable  business. 

“An  analysis  will  show  that  the  most  vital  element  in 
The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  is  its  power  to  draw  the  crowds 
back  regularly — steadily — every  week.  Ellis  Glickman  re- 
alized this.  If  he  could  get  the  crowds  to  come  back  every 
week  to  see  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  he  would  make 
his  theater  more  profitable.  He  would  get  the  same  crowds 
to  come  on  other  nights.  He  would  get  the  crowds  regu- 
larly. 

“If  he  could  get  several  thousand  people  in  his  neigh- 
borhood interested  in  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  they 
would  come  back  every  week.  They  would  bring  their 
friends.  They  would  pay  him  a handsome  profit. 

“So  he  agreed  to  issue  a number  of  free  invitations  for 
the  showing  of  the  first  chapter  of  The  Diamond  from  the 
Sky.  For  one  house  of  about  1,200  seats  he  issued  10,000 
invitations.  'He  had  these  cards  printed  at  his  print  shop. 
He  passed  them  around  the  neighborhood.  Altogether,  he 
distributed  10,000  invitations.  This  distributing  was  done 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky 
was  to  be  shown  Saturday. 

“The  crowds  came.  They  brought  their  families.  Many 
of  them  had  invitations.  Many  more  paid  admissions. 
His  box  office  receipts  were  almost  normal  for  the  day  and 
yet  he  had  accepted  several  thousand  free  invitations. 

“The  showing  of  the  second  chapter  came  the  following 
Saturday.  The  crowds  were  greater  the  second  Saturday 
than  they  were  the  first.  The  showing  of  the  third  chapter 
proved  even  more  successful.  Box  office  receipts  went 
soaring.  In  this  theater,  Mr.  Glickman  did  a business  of 
$300  a day  more  than  the  average  day  with  The  Diamond 
from  the  Sky. 

“There  is  no  question  about  the  success  of  this  photoplay 
in  any  theater  where  it  is  properly  launched,”  declared  Mr. 
Sullivan. 

“It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  North  American  Film 
Corporation,  in  handling  this  picture,  that  dissatisfaction 
comes  only  from  those  exhibitors  who  do  not  give  the  serial 
the  proper  send-off  on  the  day  of  its  first  showing. 

“A  large  crowd  is  always  enthusiastic.  This  quality  is 
contagious  wherever  a good  many  people  are  gathered 
together. 

“Why  is  it  that  foot-ball  games  are  so  wildly  successful 
and  draw  such  tremendous  crowds?  Everyone  goes  be- 
cause everyone  else  is  going.  If  it  were  for  the  game 
alone,  oftentimes,  there  would  be  very  few  people  in  at- 
tendance. 

“When  an  exhibitor  has  such  extraordinary  motion  pic- 
ture film  to  show  as  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  there  is 
every  reason  why  there  should  be  crowded  theater  and 
an  enthusiastic  reception. 


“If  his  first  showing  goes  off  with  a bang,  he  will  find 
all  the  people  who. were  present  back  again  at  each  of  the 
rest  of  the  29  chapters  with  all  their  friends. 

“With  the  incentive  offered  the  exhibitor  who  has  not 
shown  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  in  the  proven  success 
of  Ellis  Glickman,  and  other  exhibitors  like  him ; in  the 
drawing  and  attracting  powers  the  showing  of  this  serial 
in  his  theater  will  have ; in  the  co-operation  offered  by  the 
companies  who  are  releasing  this  picture,  exhibitors  have 
every  chance  to  clear  up  a tremendous  profit,  at  the  same 
time  they  are  working  for  the  future  of  their  theaters. 

“When  theater  patrons  can  see  a widely  known  feature 
picture  at  regular  admission  prices,  they  feel  that  they  are 
getting  more  than  their  money’s  worth,  or  when  they  are 
shown  the  first  chapters  free  they  go  away  delighted,  with 
words  of  praise  on  their  tongues. 

“No  advertising  goes  so  far  as  that  sort  of  advertising. 

“That  is  jOnly  another  argument  for  the  booking  of  this 
great  Mutual-North  American  picturized  novel.  It  will 
give  more  than  satisfaction  to  picture  fans.  With  the  con- 
tinued story  in  pictures  it  is  the  same  as  with  the  continued 
story  in  fiction. 

“Every  magazine  makes  its  continued  story  its  most  im- 
portant feature.  That  is  because,  if  the  first  chapter 
arouses  the  interest  of  the  readers,  it  will  arouse  their 
interest  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  People  will  buy  the 
remaining  installments  of  the  story,  just  to  see  how  it  comes 
out. 

“The  continued  story  picture  is  the  tie  that  binds  the 
patron  to  the  theater,  just  as  the  continued  fiction  story  is 
the  tie  that  binds  the  reader  to  the  magazine. 

“It  keeps  them  coming  again  and  again,  where  they  might 
have  come  only  once  if  it  had  not  been  that  their  curiosity 
was  aroused. 

“The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  will  be  even  more  popular 
under  this  new  arrangement  with  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration than  it  was  previous,  if  that  is  possible,”  Mr.  Sulli- 
van declared.  “Thousands  of  exhibitors  have  already  de- 
clared their  intention  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 

“ ‘Diamond  Day’  is  our  biggest  day,”  write  in  innumerable 
theater  managers  from  every  section  of  the  country,  which 
is  sure  proof  that  the  public  likes  what  it  is  getting.  Other- 
wise it  would  stay  at  home. 

“It  is  up  to  the  exhibitor,  now,  to  make  The  Diamond 
from  the  Sky  work  for  him,  and  double  and  triple  his  usual 
receipts  many  times.” 

Here  are  a few  suggestions  given  the  exhibitor  on  “How 
to  Start”  his  own  local  campaign  for  Diamond  publicity, 
taken  from  the  Glickman  Circular: 

“Use  space  in  your  local  newspaper.  Distribute  a lot  of 
heralds  of  Chapter  1.  See  that  poster  and  window  cards 
are  distributed  freely  throughout  your  neighborhood.  See 
that  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky  slide  is  thrown  on  your 
screen  every  day  for  two  weeks  before  the  showing  of  the 
first  chapter.  Get  a supply  of  novelties  and  advertising 
helps  from  your  nearest  Mutual  exchange.  Do  everything 
to  pack  your  theater.  Work  up  to  a tremendous  climax. 
You  will  find  that  it  will  pay  big  dividends.” 

The  admonition  ends  with,  “Get  Busy  at  Once.” 
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Mutual  Program  Releases 


Centaur’ Star  Features 

Dec.  22 — The  Mystery'  of  Carter  Breen  (3) 

Nov.  24 — Could  a Man  Do  More?  (3) 

Oct.  27 — The  Blood  of  Our  Brothers  (3) 

Sept.  29 — The  Protest  (3) 

Clipper  Star  Features 

Dec.  11 — Curly  (3) 

Nov.  20 — The  Alternative  (3) 

Oct.  30— The  Idol  (3) 

Oct.  9 — Pardoned  (3) 

Sept.  18 — The  Great  Question  (3) 

Mustang  Star  Features 

Dec.  4 — Film  Tempo  (3) 

Nov.  13 — This  is  the  Life  (3) 

Oct.  23— Buck’s  Lady  Friend  (3) 

Oct.  2 — Man  Afraid  of  His  Wardrobe  (3) 

Reliance  Star  Features 

Dec.  8 — Her  Mother’s  Daughter  (3) 

Nov.  10 — Father  and  Son  (3) 

Oct.  13 — The  Bread  Line  (3) 

Rialto  Star  Features 

Dec.  15 — -The  Secret  Agent  (3) 

Dec.  1 — Lessons  in  Love  (3) 

Nov.  17 — The  New  Adam  and  Eve  (3) 

Nov.  3 — The  Devil’s  Darling  (3) 

Oct.  20 — The  Card  Players  (3) 

Oct.  6 — Sunshine  and  Tempest  (3) 

Sept.  22 — The  House  With  Nobody  In  It  (3) 

Sept.  8 — The  Unsuspected  Isles  (3) 

Than-o-Play 

Dec.  18 — His  Majesty,  the  King  (3) 

Nov.  27— The  Valkyrie  (3) 

Nov.  6 — Mr.  Meeson’s  Will  (3) 

Oct.  16 — The  Long  Arm  of  the  Secret  Service  (3) 
Sept.  25— A Disciple  of  Nietzsche  (3) 

American 

Dec.  10 — A Broken  Cloud 

Dec.  6 — The  Water  Carrier  of  San  Juan  (2) 

Dec.  3 — Spider  Barlow  Cuts  In 
Nov.  29 — The  Silver  Lining  (2)-* 

Nov.  26— The  Bluffers 

Nov.  22 — The  Key  to  the  Past  (2) 

Nov.  19 — Drifting 

Nov.  15 — The  Substitute  Minister  12) 

Nov.  12 — To  Rent,  Furnished  v* 

Nov.  8 — Alice,  of  Hudson  Bay  (2)  — 

Nov.  5 — On  Secret  Service 
Nov.  1 — The  Wasp  (2)  ‘ — * 

Oct.  29 — The  Smuggler’s  Cave  -- 
Oct.  25 — Out  of  the  Ashes  (2) 

Oct.  22 — Visitors  and  Visitees 
Oct.  18— The  Blot  on  the  Shield  (2' 

Oct.  15 — Profit  from  Loss 
Oct.  1 1 — Let  There  Be  Light  (2) 

Oct.  8 — The  Sting  of  It  - 
Oct.  4 — Just  As  It  Happened  (2) 

Sept.  31 — Hearts  in  Shadow 

Sept.  27 — The  Terror  of  Twin  Mountains  (2) 

Sept.  24 — It  Was  Like  This 
Sept.  20 — The  Barren  Gain  (2) 

Sept.  17 — The  Little  Lady  Next  Door 
Sept.  13 — The  Senor’ s Silver  Buckle  (2) 

Sept.  10 — The  Forecast 
Sept.  6 — In  Trust  (2) 

Beauty 

Dec.  11 — Nobody’s  Home 

Dec.  7 — Pretenses 

Dec.  4 — Making  Over  Father 

Nov.  30 — Billy  Van  Deusen  and  the  Merry  Widow 

Nov.  27 — Cupid  Beats  Father 

Nov.  23 — The  Drummer’s  Trunk 

Nov.  20 — Anita’s  Butterfly 

Nov.  16 — Johnny,  the  Barber 

Nov.  13 — Almost  a Widow 

Nov.  9 — Her  Adopted  Father 

Nov.  6 — Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Campaign 

Nov.  2 — One  to  the  Minute 

Oct.  30 — An  Auto  Bungalo  Bungle 

Oct.  26 — Touring  With  Tillie 

Oct.  23 — Deserted  at  the  Auto 

Oct.  19 — Alias  James,  Chauffeur 

Oct.  16 — Aided  by  the  Movies 

Oct.  12— Billie— the  Hill  Billy 

Oct.  9 — Curing  Father 

Oct.  5 — Mother’s  Busy  Week 

Oct.  2 — Mixed  Males 

Sept.  28 — Love,  Mumps  and  Bumps 

Sept.  25 — Cats,  Cash  and  a Cook  Book 

Sept.  21 — Everyheart 

Sept.  18 — A Friend  in  Need 

Sept.  14 — Incognito 

Sept.  11 — When  His  Dough  Was  Cake 


Monday — American  (2),  Falstaff  (1), 

P Novelty  (1). 

1 uesday — Thanhouser  (2),  Cartoon 
and  Scenic  (1),  Beauty  (1). 

Wednesday — Rialto,  Reliance  or  Cen- 
taur (3),  Novelty  (1). 

Thursday — Centaur  (2),  Falstaff  (1), 

• Mutual  Weekly  (1). 

Friday — Mustang  (2),  American  (1), 
Cub  (1). 

Saturday — Clipper,  Than-o-Play  or 
Mustang  (3),  Beauty  (1). 

Sunday — Reliance  (2),  Casino  (1), 
Thanhouser  (1). 


Mutual  Weekly 


Dec.  9 — No. 

50 

Nov. 

4 — No. 

44 

Dec.  2 — No. 

49 

Oct. 

28— No. 

43 

Nov.  26 — No. 

48 

Oct. 

21— No. 

42 

Nov.  19 — No. 

47 

Oct. 

14— No. 

41 

Nov.  18— No. 

46 

Oct. 

7— No. 

40 

Nov.  11-kNo. 

45 

Sept. 

30— No. 

39 

Centaur 

Dec.  30— The  Terror  of  the  Fold  (2) 

Dec.  23 — The  Winning  of  Jess  (2) 

Dec.  16 — The  Arab’s  Vengeance  (2) 

Dec.  9 — Stanley  in  Darkest  Africa  (2) 

Dec.  2 — Stanley  Among  the  Voo  Doo  Worshippers 
Nov.  25 — Stanley  and  the  Slave  Traders  (2) 

Nov.  18 — A Polar  Romance  (2) 

Nov.  11 — Stanley  in  Starvation  Camp  (2) 

Nov.  4 — When  Avarice  Rules  (2) 

Oct.  28 — The  White  King  of  the  Zaras  (2) 

Oct.  21 — Vindication  (2) 

Oct.  14 — Stanley’s  Close  Call  (2) 

Sept.  30 — Stanley’s  Search  for  the  Hidden  City  (2) 
Sept.  23 — The  Woman,  the  Lion  and  the  Man  (2) 
Sept.  16 — The  Rajah’s  Sacrifice  (2) 

Casino  Star  Comedy 

Dec.  19 — Cissy’s  Innocent  Wink 
Dec.  12 — Curing  Cissy 
Dec.  5 — A Tangle  in  Hearts 
Nov.  28 — The  Widow  Wins 
Nov.  21 — The  House  Party 
Nov.  14 — Beauty  in  Distress 
Nov.  7 — Does  Advertising  Win? 

Oct.  31 — Zabisky’s  Waterloo 
Oct.  24 — The  Reformer 
Oct.  17 — Ethel’s  Romeos 
Oct.  10 — A Comer  in  Cats 
Oct.  3 — His  Lordship's  Dilemma 
Sept.  24 — Bizzy  Izzy  (2) 

Cub  Comedy 

Dec.  10 — Doctor  Jerry 
Dec.  3 — A Shot-Gun  Romance 
Nov.  26 — A Deal  in  Indians 
Nov.  19 — The  Fighting  Four 
Nov.  12 — The  Double  Cross 
Nov.  5 — Twin  Brides 
Oct.  29 — Jerry  to  the  Rescue 
Oct.  22 — The  Little  Detective 
Oct.  15 — Taking  a Chance 
Oct.  8 — A Change  of  Luck 
Oct.  1 — The  Oriental  Spasm 
Sept.  24 — The  Treasure  Box 
Sept.  17 — The  Knockout 
Sept.  9 — Jerry  and  the  Gunman 

Falstaff  Comedy 

Dec.  9 — Clarence  Cheats  at  Croquet 
Dec.  6 — Minnie,  the  Mean  Manicurist 
2 — Checking  Charlie’s  Child 
29 — Foiling  Father’s  Foes 
25 — The  Villainous  Vegetable  Vender 
22 — The  Postmaster  of  Pineapple  Plains 
18 — A Cunning  Canal-Boat  Cupid 
15 — Hannah’s  Henpecked  Husband 
11 — The  Film  Favorite’s  Finish 
8 — Lulu’s  Lost  Lotharios 
4 — ‘‘Clarissa’s’’  Charming  Calf 
1 — Freddie,  the  Fake  Fisherwoman 
28 — The  Soap  Suds  Star 
25 — Tillie,  the  Terrible  Typist 
21 — Hattie,  the  Hair  Heiress 
18 — Busted  But  Benevolent 
14 — Bing  Bang  Brothers 
11 — Capers  of  College  Chaps 
7 — Dicky's  Demon  Dachshund 
4 — Cousin  Clara’s  Cook  Book 


Special  Features 

Damaged  Goods  (7) 

The  Diamond  From  the  Sky  (30  Chapters) 

The  Girl  and  the  Game  (15  Chapters) 

Novelty  Comedy 

Dec.  8 — The  Army-Navy  Football  Game 
Dec.  6 — A Janitor’s  Joyful  Job 
Dec.  1 — Betty  Burton,  M.  D. 

Nov.  29 — Charlie’s  Twin  Sister 
Nov.  24 — Taming  a Grouch 
Nov.  22 — Spring  Onions 

Nov.  15 — The  World  Series — Boston  vs.  Phila  (2) 

Nov.  10 — Love  and  Bitters 

Nov.  8 — Something  in  Her  Eye 

Nov.  3 — The  Fortune  Hunters 

Nov.  1 — Putting  Papa  to  Sleep 

Oct.  27 — Artillery  and  Love 

Oct.  25 — Hobo  Nerve 

Oct.  20 — You  Can’t  Beat  It 

Oct.  18— Rip  Van  Winkle  Badly  Ripped 

Oct  13 — Gold-Bricking  Cupid 

Oct.  11 — Miss  Trillie’s  Big  Feet 

Oct.  4 — The  Corsican  Brothers  Up  To  Date 

Sept.  27 — An  Amateur  Cameraman 

Sept.  20 — The  Lilliputian’s  Courtship  (2) 

Mustang 

Dec.  10 — There  Is  Good  in  the  Worst  ol  Us  (2) 
Dec.  3 — Broadcloth  and  Buckskin  (2) 

Nov.  26 — The  Valley  Feud  (2) 

Nov.  19 — The  Warning  (2) 

Nov.  12 — Man  to  Man  (2) 

Nov.  5 — The  Trail  of  the  Serpent  (2) 

Oct.  29 — Playing  for  High  Stakes  (2) 

Oct.  22— The  Sheriff  of  Willow  Creek  (2) 

Oct.  8 — Breezy  Bill — Outcast  (2) 

Reliance 

Dec.  19 — The  Bankhurst  Victory  (2) 

Dec.  12 — The  Wayward  Son  (2) 

Dec.  5— The  Stab  (2) 

Nov.  28 — The  Friends  of  the  Sea  (2) 

Nov.  21 — A Romance  of  the  Alps  (2) 

Nov.  14 — The  Crest  of  von  Endheim  (2) 

Nov.  7 — The  Law  of  Duty  (2) 

Oct.  31— The  Feud  (2) 

Oct.  24 — The  Penalty  (2) 

Oct.  17 — The  Ever-Living  Isles  (2) 

Oct.  10 — Queen  of  the  Band  (2) 

Oct.  3 — In  the  Days  of  Old  (2) 

Sept.  15 — A Dark  Horse 
Sept.  11 — The  Stronger  Man  (2) 

Sept.  8 — The  Family  Doctor 

Sept.  6 — The  Indian  Trapper’s  Vindication 

Sept.  4 — The  Father  (2) 

Sept.  3 — Hidden  Crime 

Sept.  1 — The  Turning  Point 

Aug.  30 — For  His  Pal 

Aug.  28 — A Bold  Impersonation  (2) 

Aug.  25 — Editions  De  Luxe 
Aug.  23 — Farewell  to  Thee 
Aug.  21 — The  Little  Lumberjack  (2) 

Aug.  18 — An  Independent  Woman 
Aug.  16 — The  Big  Brother 

Thanhouser 

Dec.  12 — Her  Confession 
Dec.  7 — His  Vocation  (2) 

Dec.  5 — The  House  Party  at  Carson  Manor 
Nov.  30 — The  Crimson  Sabre  (2) 

Nov.  28 — "All  Aboard” 

Nov.  23 — The  Baby  and  the  Boss  (2) 

Nov.  21 — Beneath  the  Coat  of  a Butler 
Nov.  18 — In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy  (2) 

Nov.'  14 — In  Baby’s  Garden 
Nov.  9 — The  Little  Captain  ol  the  Scouts  (2) 
Nov.  7 — The  Mistake  of  Mammy  Lou 
Nov.  2 — The  Commuted  Sentence  (2) 

Oct.  31 — The  Fisherwoman 

Oct.  26 — The  Conscience  oi  Juror  No.  10  (2) 

Oct.  24 — At  the  Patrician  Club 
Oct.  19 — The  Spirit  of  Audubon  (2) 

Oct.  17 — John  T.  Rocks  and  the  Flivver 
Oct.  12 — Down  on  the  Farm 

The  Scoop  at  Belleville  f2) 

Oct.  10 — The  Has  Been 
Oct.  5 — The  Light  on  the  keef  (2) 

Oct.  3 — The  Mystery  of  Eagle’s  Cliff 
Sept.  28 — The  Road  to  Fame  (2) 

Sept.  26 — The  Miracle 
Sept.  21 — The  Dead  Man’s  Keys  (2) 

Sept.  19 — The  Twins  of  the  G.  L.  Ranch 
Sept.  14 — Helen’s  Babies  (2) 

Sept.  12 — Out  of  the  Sea 
Sept.  10 — The  Mother  of  Her  Dreams 
Sept.  7— The  Bowl-Bearer  (2) 

Sept.  5 — From  the  River's  Depth 
Aug.  31 — Reincarnation  (2) 

Aug.  29 — The  Vagabond 
Aug.  24 — Snapshots  (2) 

Aug.  22 — In  a Japanese  Garden 
Aug.  17 — When  Hungry  Hamlet  Fled  (2) 


Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 

Albany,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation 146  Marietta  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation 412  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Boston,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 1108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 106  Pearl  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Cairo,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation . . 9th  St.  & Commercial  Ave. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd Lesson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

(Cont.  F.  F.  Corp.  Branch) 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(H.  & H.  Branch) 117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation Ill  East  Seventh  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation ...  108  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Welton  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Escanaba,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  Street 

Fargo,  N.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 119  5th  St. 

(Temporary  Address) 11  Broadway 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Mutual  Film  Corporation 7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation. . 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation 150  N.  Illinois  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Mo 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  South  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 444  So.  4th  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis Mutual  Film  Corporation 301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn Mutual  Film  Corporation 22  North  Sixth  St. 

Montreal,  P.  Q M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 154  St.  Catherine  St. 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  F.  Exch.of  N.  Y 25  Branford  Place 

New  Haven,  Conn Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  Meadow  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(Twenty-third  St.  Br.) 71  West  23rd  St. 

M.  F.C.Western  Film  Br 126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. Mutual  Film  Corporation 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Corporation 1413-1415  Hamey  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation ..  902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp. . .902  Filbert  St.,  3rd  Floor 

Phoenix,  Ariz Mutual  Film  Corporation 201  O'Neill  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation 389  Oak  St. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can. ..  .M.  F.  C of  Canada,  Ltd 312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . . Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Utah . 123-5  East  Second  So.  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Mutual  Film  Corporation. . . .228  Prudential  Building 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . . Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Mutual  Film  C.  of  Mo 1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .201  Williams  Fine  Arts 

Building 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 205  Bastable  Block 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 1325  Franklin  St. 

Toledo,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Superior  St. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 963  Granville  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation 1400  Market  St. 

Wichita,  Kan Mutual  Film  Corporation 316  Barnes  Bldg. 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation. . . .61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  ,M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 48  Aikins  Bldg. 

McDermott  Ave 


Schedule  of  Poster  Sizes  for  Releases 


Monday 

T uesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 


in  the  Mutual  Program 


American 

. 1-3-6 

Falstaff 

.1 

Novelty  Comedy 

.1-3 

Thanhouser 

.1-3-6 

Cartoon  and  Scenic 

.1-3 

Beauty 

.1 

Feature 

. 1-1-3-6 

Mutual  Comedy 

.1-3 

Centaur 

. 1-3-6 

Falstaff 

.1-3 

Mutual  Weekly 

.1 

Mustang 

.1-3-6 

American 

.1 

Cub 

.1-3 

Feature 

. 1-1-3-6 

Beauty 

.1-3 

Reliance 

.1-3-6 

Casino 

.1-3 

Thanhouser 

.1 

Mutual  Program 

Week  of  December  6 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  6 


No. 

Brand 

Title  Class  Reel 

Leads 

04236 

American 

The  Water  Carrier  of  San 

Mexican 

2 

Winifred  Greenwood 

04237 

Juan 

Drama 

Ed.  Coxen 

04238 

Falstaff 

Louise  Emerald  Bates 

Minnie,  the  Mean  Manicurist 

C. 

1 

Claude  Cooper 
Arthur  Cunningham 
Babe  Hardy 

04239 

Novelty 

A Janitor’s  Joyful  Job 

c. 

04240 

04241 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  7 

Thanhouser 

His  Vocation 

Circus 

Drama 

2 

Grace  DeCarleton 
Bert  Delaney 

04242 

Gaumont 

See  America  First,  No.  13 

Scenic 

1 

Providence  and 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses 

Cartoon 

Newport,  R.  I. 

04243 

Beauty 

Pretenses 

C.-D. 

1 

Carol  Hollowly 
John  Sheehan 

WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  8 

04244 

04245 

04246 

Reliance 

Her  Mother’s  Daughter 

D. 

3 

Dorothy  Gish 

04247 

Novelty 

The  Army  and  Navy  Game. . 

1 

THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  9 

04248 

04249 

Centaur 

The  Winning  of  Jess 

An.-D. 

2 

Bostock  Animals 
Riley  Chamberlin 

04250 

Falstaff 

Clarence  Cheats  at  Croquet. 

C. 

1 

Charles  Emerson 
Frances  Keyes 

04251 

Mutual 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  49 

Topical 

1 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  10 

04252 

04253 

Mustang 

There’s  Good  in  the  Worst  of 
Us 

Western 

Drama 

2 

E.  Forrest  Taylor 
Anna  Little 

04254 

American 

A Broken  Cloud 

Society 

Drama 

1 

Vivian  Rich 
Alfred  Vosburg 

04255 

Cub 

Doctor  Jerry 

C. 

1 

Geo.  Ovey 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  11 

04256 

04257 

04258 

Clipper 

Curly 

Socio- 

logical 

Drama 

3 

Lottie  Pickford 
Wm.  Russell 

04259 

Beauty 

Nobody’s  Home 

C. 

1 

Neva  Gerber 
Frank  Borzage 

04260 

04261 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  12 

Reliance 

The  Wayward  Son 

D. 

2 

Wm.  Hinckley 

04262 

Casino 

Curing  Cissy 

C. 

1 

Cissy  Fitzgerald 

Florence  La  Badie 

04263 

Thanhouser 

Her  Confession 

SPECIAL 

Mod.-D. 

1 

Thomas  A.  Curran 
Kathryn  Adam9 

MASTERPICTURE 

50 

American 

The  Buzzard’s  Shadow 

Military 

Drama 

5 

May  Allison 
Harold  Lockwood 

1 

* * * * 

* 

— 

Week  of  December  13 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  13 


No. 

Brand 

Title  Class 

Reel 

Leads 

04264 

04265 

American 

The  Solution  of  the  Mystery 

Society 

Drama 

2 

Vivian  Rich 
Alfred  Vosburg 

04266 

Falstaff 

The  Conductor’s  Classy 

Q 

1 

Riley  Chamberlin 

Champion 

Louise  Emerald  Bates 

04267 

Novelty 

The  Book  Agent 

c. 

1 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  14 

04268 

04269 

Thanhouser 

An  Innocent  Traitor 

War 

Drama 

2 

Wayne  Aery 
Carrie  Niblack 
The  Fairbanks  Twins 

04270 

Gaumont 

See  America  First,  No.  14 

Scenic 

1 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  and  the 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses 

Cartoon 

Steel  Mills 

04271 

Beauty 

A Girl,  a Guard  and  a Gar- 
ret  

C.-D. 

1 

Carol  Holloway 
John  Sheehan 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  15 

04272 

Secret 

04273 

Rialto 

The  Secret  Agent 

Service 

3 

Robert  T.  Haines 

04274 

Drama 

04275 

Novelty 

A Musical  Mix-Up 

C. 

1 

Edward  Boulder 
Dorothy  Graham 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  16 

04276 

04277 

Centaur 

The  Arab’s  Vengeance 

Animal 

Drama 

2 

Margaret  Gibson 
Bostock  Animals 

Barbara  Gilroy 

04278 

Falstaff 

Bill  Bunks,  the  Bandit 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  50 

C. 

1 

Claude  Cooper 
Arthur  Cunningham 

04279 

Mutual 

Topical 

1 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  17 

04280 

04281 

Mustang 

In  the  Sunset  Country 

Western 

Drama 

2 

E.  Forrest  Taylor 
Nell  Franzen 

04282 

American 

Spider  Barlow’s  Soft  Spot.  . . 

C.-D. 

1 

Ed.  Coxen 
Winifred  Greenwood 

04283 

Cub 

The  Holdup 

C. 

1 

George  Ovey 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  18 

04284 

War 

The  Thanhouser  Kidlets 

04285 

Than-o-Play 

His  Majesty  the  King 

C.-D. 

3 

Gladys  Hulette 

04286 

Bert  Delaney 

04287 

Beauty 

Two  Hearts  and  a Thief 

C. 

1 

Neva  Gerber 
Wm.  Carroll 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  19 

04288 

04289 

Reliance 

The  Opal  Pin 

Detect. 

Drama 

2 

A.  D.  Sears 
Irene  Hunt 

04290 

Casino 

Cissy’s  Innocent  Wink 

C. 

1 

Cissy  Fitzgerald 

04291 

Thanhouser 

The  Political  Pull  of  John  . 

C. 

1 

George  MaJlo 
Justus  D.  Barnes 
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V . M 


MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION  (, l 


nnoun^s 


A RIALTO  STAR  FEATURE 


d THelodramaKc  Story  of  theo 
Secret  Service.  Written  by  the 
Tooted  duthor,  drthur  String 

va  tunny  fko  Broadway  Sfar 

ROBERT  T.  HAINES' 


THREE  REELS 
RELEASED  DEC.iy." 
Iti  THE  REGULAR 
MUTUAL  PROGRAM 
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MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION  fin noun c?S 

A MA5TERPICTURE  EMRAORPUIARV 


Uiyy 


^45tupcn^uou5  Film  PramaKiation  oF 
George  6liot^  Famous  Novel.  Interpreted 
with  remarkable^kill  bi^an^lll*5tar  Ca^t  , 

teafuriny  the  Popular  Screen  Star 

MIGNON  ANDERSON 


FIVE  REEL'S* 
RELEASED  DEC.  16™ 
THROUGH  SIXmEIGHT 
MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


lal  Triumph  ! 

Mutual  Film  Corport 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  nOTIOM 


Ai  (lie  NctuHork  Polo  Grounds  Saf  Nou^Z^ 

RCLCASCD  DE0&2 

ON  THE  MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


THE  Mutual  Film  Corporation  does  big 
things  for  exhibitors — ALWAYS.  Pre- 
senting the  only  motion  pictures  of 
the  great  Army  and  Navy  Football  Game  in 
the  regular  Mutual  Program  throughout 
the  country  so  quickly  is  merely  a demon- 
stration of  “Mutual  Service.”  Book  this 
big  feature  at  any  of  the  68  Mutual  Ex- 
changes. Wire! 
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American  Film  Company,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON,  President 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I MUTUAL  PROGRAM 

9Be  Solution  o 


TT’S  a real  mystery!  The 

A strange  story  of  a series  of  miracu- 
lous happenings  that  terrorize  a household. 
A masterful  “Flying  A”  drama  in  two  parts. 

Vivian  Rich  and  Alfred  Vosburgh 

Play  the  Leading  Roles  Director  Reaves  Eason 

Released  December  13th 

Spider  Barlow’s  Soft  Spot 

A single  reel  “Flying  A”  drama  in  which  a burglar 
is  a Santa  Claus. 

Winifred  Greenwood  — George  Field 

Director  Charles  Bartlett 

Released  December  17th 

A Girl,  a Guard  and  a Garret 

An  American  “Beauty  ” comedy  featuring 

Carol  Holloway  and  John  Sheehan 

Director  Archer  McMackin 

Released  December  14th 

Two  Hearts  and  a Thief 

A “Beauty”  comedy  with  the  popular 

Neva  Gerber  and  Frank  Borzage 

Director  Jack  Dillon 

Released  December  18th 


Distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  exclusively  by  Mutual  Film  Corporation 
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MUTUAL  SP: 


The  Great 

Railroad  Film 
Novel,  in  15  chap- 
ters, featuring 


Helen 

Holmes 


The  Fearless  Film  Star 


Here  is  the  most  stu- 
pendous sensation  of  the 
world  of  moving  pictures.  Think  of 
it!  Fearless  Helen  Holmes,  the 
foremost  film  favorite  of  the  world 
in  a railroad  screen  novel,  coming 
to  your  theatre!  A new,  two-act 
chapter  each  week. 


The  vast  sum  of  half  a million 
dollars  is  being  spent  to  make 
“The  Girl  and  the  Game” 
the  greatest  and  most- 
talked-about  film  attrac- 
tion ever  produced. 

Gigantic  News- 
paper advertising  cam- 
paigns will  be  carried 
on  in  leading  papers 
everywhere.  Newspaper 
advertising  begins  Decem- 
ber 9th!  Think  what  this 
means  to  you 

I 


$500,000  to  Make 
This  Picture  a 

Success! 
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IAL  FEATURE 


tig  Profits! 


Biggest 

Newspapers 

to  Print  the  Story 


These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  great  newspapers  which  will  publish  the  wonderful  story 
“The  Girl  and  the  Game”  week  by  week,  as  the  film  is  released. 


of 


New  York  World 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Omaha  Bee 
Buffalo  Courier 
Indianapolis  Star 


Chicago  Evening  Post 
Detroit  Journal 
Baltimore  American 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Cleveland  Leader 


Philadelphia  North  American 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Los  Angeles  Tribune 
Dallas  Journal 


A thousand  other  leading  newspapers  will  print  this  great  story,  written 
by  Frank  H.  Spearman,  the  greatest  writer  of  railroad  life  who  ever  lived. 


You  must  act  at  once  if  you  want  this 
great  crowd-getting  feature!  Don’t  wait  to 
write  ! WIRE  ! ! Get  in  touch  with 
“The  Girl  and  the  Game”  department 
of  your  nearest  Mutual  exchange 

TODAY  for  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 


SPECIAL 

NOTICE: 


Bookings  for 
Helen  Holmes  in 
‘The  Girl  and  the 


Game”  already  are  pouring  in.  , 
Exhibitors  realize  the  tremen- 
dous box-office  drawing  power 
of  “the  fearless  film  star”  in 
this  railroad  film  novel.  Before 
your  competitor  beats  you  to 
it,  wire  in  your  reservation. 

Distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  exclusively  by 
Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

SIGNAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON,  President 
Studios:  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DATE  OF  RELEASE 
DECEMBER  27M 
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MUTUAL 


PROGRAM 

EDWIN  THANHOUSER 

PRESENTS 


“His  Vocation” 

A drama  of  quick  situations.  The 
cast  includes  Grace  De  Carlton , Bert 
Delaney  and  Helen  Badgley. 

T wo  Reels . Tuesday , Decern  ber  7th 

“Her  Confession” 

Here* s another  one  of  those  real 
short  length  features.  Look  at  this 
cast:  Florence  LaBadie,  Thomas  A. 
Curran , Ernest  Warde,  Kathryn 
Adams  and  Carey  Hastings.  You 
can  play  this  in  feature  style. 

One  Reel.  Sunday , December  12th 


MINNIE,  the  A timely  com- 
EAN  edy  with  new 

ANICURIST  wrinkles  and 

sure  fire  fun. 
Claude  Cooper  and  Arthur  Cun- 
ningham as  comedy  barbers  — 
t rances  Keyes  and  Louise  Emerald 
Bates  as  tricky  suffragettes. 

One  Reel . Monday , December  6th 

CLARENCE  Here*s  Riley 
HEATS  at  Chamberlin 
ROQUET  as  the  wicked 

wicket  won- 
der, and  Barbara  Gilroy  and  Char- 
lie Emerson  fan  the  fun  flame. 

One  Reel  Thursday , December  9th 


THANHOUSER  FILM  CORP.,  NEW  EO<=HELLE’ 

Mutual  Film  Corp.,  Sole  Distributors  for  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
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—^—MUTUAL  PROGRAM""  _™ 

Giggling  Comedy  with  a Laugh  Every  Ten  Giggles 

CASINO  STAR  COMEDY 


Featuring 


Released  December  5th 


CDIRECTOPU 

RICHARD  GARRICK 


MADE  IN 

AMERICA 


Jrir.  John  Dali j Murphy 

TANGLE  IN  HEART 


The  Gaumont  Company 


FLUSHING  — JACKSONVILLE 


NEW  YORK 


FLORIDA 


Distributed  by  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  in 
U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 
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BANKHURST  VICTORY 


9 


A 


O 


yonid 


RELEASED  DECEMBER  fy 

Presented  Luk — \ 

RELIANCE  MOTION  PICTURE 

CORPORATION 

*0 eatunnq  tfie  (eautijal 


M tense  detective  dr  anno, 
in  multiple  reels , rich  irh> 
suspense  and  tragic  color - 
- the  stor y of  a woman? 
and  a wonderful^ jjemD 

PICTURE  CORPORATION 

STCJ  DIOS 

Riveudale  avb.,  xonicEnE,  N.y. 
OLLyv^OOD,  Lor  A/SqtLEr,  CAL.. 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


S 


HARVEST  TIME 


may  be  yours  always,  Mr.  Exhibitor,  simply  by  making  your 
business  grow  with  pictures  of  drawing  power  and  quality. 


CUB  COMEDIES 

CENTAUR  STAR  FEATURES 

CENTAUR  FEATURES 

are  powerful  magnets  in  that  they  present  such  cards  as 

GEORGE  OVEY 

CRANE  WILBUR 

BOSTOCK  ANIMALS 


Meritorious  because  in  these  pictures  the  high- 
est point  of  producing  efficiency  is  realized. 


Book  from  your  Mutual  exchange  distributing  these 

DAVID  HORSLEY  PRODUCTIONS 

\‘  liia?. 


* 


i M 


S'  ^ 


- \ 
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AWARDS 


American  Museum  of  Safety 

Gold  Medal,  1913 

American  Museum  of  Safety 

Grand  Prize,  19 H 

Panama-Pacific  Intern’l  Exposition 

Grand  Prize,  1915 


HELD  BY 


NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 

Ninety  Gold  Street  - - New  York  City 


yy 


“BUILT  BY  BRAINS  ^ 

You  Can’t  Show  a Beautiful  Film  on  a Poor  Screen 


When  you  buy  a Minusa  Screen  you 
don’t  merely  buy  it  by  the  square  foot. 
Minusa  Screens  are  “BUILT  BY 
BRAINS”  to  suit  all  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  YOUR  particular  theatre 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  LITERATURE 

MINUSA  CINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Houser  Building  19  W.  23rd  Street  117-19  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


“Perfection  in 
Projection” 

40-GOLD  KING 
SCREENS--40 

Sold  In  one  order  to  The 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Sold 
in  the  face  of  keen  competi- 
tion and  strictly  on  merit 
alone.  Superior  Projection,  Less  Current  Consumption  and  a Reasonable  Price. 
That's  the  answer.  Fifty  cents  per  square  foot,  with  stretcher  frame. 

Ill  R GREAT  TEN-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  IS  OPEN  TO  EVERY  EXHIBITOR 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A screen  will  be  placed  in  your  house  free  for  ten  days.  You  will  be  the 
Judge,  and  your  audience  the  JuTy. 

GOLD  KING  SCREEN  CO. 

S.  H.  JONES,  Pres.  Office  and  Factory:  ALTUS,  OKLA. 


Gundlach  Projection  Lenses 

Furnished  As  the  Regular  Equip- 
ment of  the  Latest  Models  of  Pow- 
ers, Simplex  and  Baird  Machines 

and  conceded  to  give  the  best  results  by  thousands  of 
theater  owners  using  these  and  other  makes  of  machines. 
There  must  be  a very  potent  reason  why  Gundlach  Pro- 
jection Lenses  have  replaced  nearly  all  other  lenses 
formerly  in  use  and  why  they  are  given  the  preference 
by  the  United  States  War  Department,  The  Lyman  H. 
Howe  Co.,  and  the  biggest  theater  circuits  in  the  country. 

Try  Them  and  See  For  Yourself 
How  a Picture  Looks  Made  By 
Gundlach  Projection  Lenses. 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Company 

848  Clinton  Ave.,  So.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Painted  Soul 

A Realistic  Drama  of  the  Underworld  in  Five  Acts. 
Special  Mutual  Feature,  Starring  Bessie  Barris- 
cale. 


The  Mill  on  the  Floss 

Adapted  from  George  Eliot’s  Brilliant  Novel. 
Featuring  Mignon  Anderson.  A Thanhouser 
Production  in  Five  Acts. 


The  Buzzard’s  Shadow 

A Drama  of  Frontier  Army  Life.  In  Five  Acts. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.  Star- 
ring Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 


The  Forbidden  Adventure 

A Romance  of  Arabia.  In  Five  Acts.  Starring 

Louise  Glaum,  Herschal  Mayall  and  Charles 
E.  Ray.  A Mutual  Feature. 


The  Strife  Eternal 

A Wonderful  Romance  of  Jane  Shore.  In  Five 
Acts.  Presented  by  the  Celebrated  Star,  Blanche 
Forsythe  and  a Company  of  Over  3,000  Players. 
A Mutual  Production. 


Inspiration 

The  Daring  Romance  of  an  Artist’s  Model.  Star- 
ring Audrey  Munson,  the  Most  Beautiful  Woman 
in  the  World.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation. 


The  End  of  the  Road 

A Spectacular  Drama  of  the  South.  In  Five  Acts. 
Featuring  Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 


The  Seventh  Noon 

A Play  of  To-day.  In  Five  Acts  of  Climax  and 
Suspense.  Starring  the  Broadway  Favorite,  Ernest 
Glendlnning.  A Mutual  Feature. 


His  Wife 

A Five  Act  Emotional  Drama  from  Charlotte 
Braeme’s  Celebrated  Novel.  Featuring  Geral- 
dine O’Brien.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation. 

The  Miracle  of  Life 

A Plea  for  Motherhood.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.  Starring 

Margarita  Fischer. 


The  Brink 

A Play  of  Love,  Conspiracy  and  Regeneration. 
Starring  Forrest  Winant  and  Rhea  Mitchell. 
Four  Thrilling  Acts.  A Mutual  Production. 


Bred  in  the  Bone 

A Romance  of  the  Stage.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  Reliance.  Featuring  Dorothy  Gish. 


The  Price  of  Her  Silence 

A Human  Drama  of  Sentiment  and  Adventure  in 
Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 


The  House  of  Scandals 

A Sensational  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Starring 

Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

The  Man  From  Oregon 

A Play  of  Love  and  Politics.  Five  Acts.  Howard 
Hickman  and  Clara  Williams  Play  the  Leads. 
A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Wolf-Man 

A Romantic  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
Reliance.  Featuring  “Billie”  West  and  Ralph 
Lewis. 

Infatuation 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Starring 

Margarita  Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard. 


Monsieur  Lecoq 

A Four  Act  Screen  Version  of  Emile  Gaboriau’s 
Detective  Story.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation.  Starring  William  Morris  and 
Florence  La  Badie. 


A Yankee  From  the  West 

An  American  Drama  of  To-day  in  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  Majestic.  Featuring  Signe  Auen  and 
Wallace  Reid. 


The  Toast  of  Death 

A Romance  of  India  in  Four  Acts.  Featuring 

Louise  Glaum,  Harry  G.  Keenan  and  Herschal 
Mayall.  A Mutual  Feature. 


The  Girl  From  His  Town 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Featuring 

Margarita  Fischer. 


Milestones  of  Life 

A Play  of  the  Seasons  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation.  Featuring 

Mignon  Anderson. 


The  Mating 

A Play  of  College  Life  in  Five  Acts.  Featuring 
Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual  Feature. 


The  Fox  Woman 

A Romance  of  Japan.  In  Four  Acts.  By  John 
Luther  Long.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Featuring 
Teddy  Sampson. 


Secretary  of  Frivolous  Affairs 

A Society  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Featuring  May 

Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood. 


The  Flying  Twins 

A Photoplay  of  the  Circus  in  Four  Parts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 
Featuring  Madeline  and  Marion  Fairbanks. 


The  Reward 

A Drama  of  Stage  Life  in  Four  Parts.  Presenting 
Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual  Feature. 


Up  From  the  Depths 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration  in  Four  Parts. 
Produced  by  Reliance.  Presenting  Courtenay 
Foote  and  Gladys  Brockwell. 


Her  Shattered  Idol 

How  Love  and  Loyalty  Won  the  Girl.  A Drama  of 
Sentiment  and  Adventure.  In  Four  Parts.  Pro- 
duced by  Majestic.  Featuring  Mae  Marsh  and 
Robert  Harron. 


The  Patriot  and  the  Spy 

A Thrilling  War-Time  Romance.  In  Four  Reels. 
Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 
Presenting  James  Cruze  and  Marguerite  Snow. 


The  Lonesome  Heart 

An  American  Distinctive  Creation.  The  Romance 
of  a Foundling.  In  Four  Parts.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc.  With  the  Beautiful 
Margarita  Fischer. 


The  Darkening  Trail 

A Vivid  Story  of  Y ukon  Adventure.  In  Four  Reels. 
Presenting  the  Popular  Star,  W.  S.  Hart.  A 
Mutual  Feature. 


The  Failure 

A Drama  of  Newspaper  and  Theatrical  Life.  In 
Four  Reels.  Featuring  John  Emerson.  Pro- 
duced by  Reliance. 


Ghosts 

By  the  Famous  Norwegian  Author,  Henrik  Ibsen. 
In  Five  Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Starring 

Henry  Walthall. 


God’s  Witness" 

A Romantic  Drama  of  Love,  Mystery  and  Adven- 
ture. In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  the  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation  Starring  Florence  La 
Badie. 

The  Lure  of  the  Mask 

An  American  Distinctive  Creation.  In  Four  Reels. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc. 
Stars  Elsie  Jane  Wilson  and  Harold  Lockwood. 

Strathmore 

From  the  Immortal  Romance  by  “Ouida.”  In 
Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Stars, 

Charles  Clary,  Irene  Hunt  and  Francella 
Billlngton. 

Rumpelstiltskin 

A Fascinating  Fairy  Tale.  In  Four  Reels.  Clyde 
Tracy  in  the  Title  Role.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Absentee 

The  Problems  of  Life  Portrayed  in  Symbolic  Scenes. 
With  Robert  Edeson.  In  Five  Reels.  Produced 
by  Majestic. 

A Child  of  God 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration.  By  the  Great 
American  Novelist,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  In 
Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  With  Fran- 
celia  Billington  and  Sam  De  Grasse. 

The  Cup  of  Life 

A Vivid  Picture  of  a Great  Moral  Problem.  In 
Five  Reels.  Starring  Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mu- 
tual_Feature. 

Captain  Macklin 

A Drama  of  Love  and  War.  From  the  Celebrated 
Novel  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Starring  Lillian 
Gish. 

Man’s  Prerogative 

A Moral  Problem  Play.  Produced  by  Reliance. 
In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Robert  Edeson. 

On  the  Night  Stage 

A Gripping  Western  Drama.  In  Five  Reels.  With 

Robert  Edeson  and  William  S.  Hart.  A 
Mutual  Feature. 

A Man  and  His  Mate 

A Great  Human  Story  of  the  Drug  Evil.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Star,  Henry 
Woodruff. 

Enoch  Arden 

A Film  Version  of  the  Immortal  Poem  by  Lord 
Alfred  Tennyson.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced 
by  Majestic.  Starring  Lillian  Gish. 

The  Outlaw’s  Revenge 

Founded  on  the  Life  of  General  Villa.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Stars,  Mae 

Marsh,  R.  A.  Walsh  and  Irene  Hunt. 

The  Devil 

A Screen  Version  of  the  Famous  Tragedy  by  Franz 
Molnar.  In  Five  Reels.  Stars,  Edward  J.  Con- 
nelly and  Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Outcast 

From  the  Graphic  Story  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Starring 
Mae  Marsh.  / 

/' 

The  Lost  House 

A Thrilling  Play  of  Mystery  and  Adventure.  In 
Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Star,  Lillian 
Gish. 

The  Quest 

An  Exciting  Romance  of  the  South  Seas.  In  Five 
Reels.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Company 
Inc.  Star,  Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Last  Concert 

A Beautiful  Love  Story  of  an  Old  Musician  and  His 
Pretty  Daughter.  Featuring  Ellis  F.  Glickman 
and  Minnie  Berlin.  In  Four  Parts. 


“namHKfd  Goods  Thrives. 

"Damaged  Goods.”  the  seven-part 
Mutual  special  feature,  made  from  the 
play  by  Eugene  Brieux.  featuring 
Richard  Bennett  and  the  original  cast, 
played  to  crbwded  houses  at  the  Class 
A theater  yesterday,  on  the  second  day 
of  its  ( nine-day  engagement.  Manager 
Lee  Forbes  stated  last  night  that 
Standing  room  only  was  the  order  after 
2:30  in  the  afternoon. 

-rnon  spokane.  wash. 
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DID  THIS 


This  wonderful  Mutual  Special  Feature 
is  piling  up  profits  for  every  exhibitor 
who  books  it.  Its  possibilities  are  grow- 
ing as  its  success  sweeps  the  country. 
Write  or  wire  your  nearest  Mutual  Ex- 
change for  booking  now. 
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President  Freuler  s 
Message  to 
Exhibitors 


ONE  of  my  “scouts,”  returning  from  an 
assignment  that  has  taken  him  on  a 
two  months’  rambling  excursion  over 
the  country,  came  into  my  private  office  and 
reported  the  other  day. 

This  scout  told  me  a great  many  compli- 
mentary things  about  a great  many  exhibitors. 

Also  he  said  somethings  not  so  compli- 
mentary— and  even  more  significant.  I will 
let  you  have  some  snatches  of  his  personal 
report. 

“What  impressed  you  most  on  this  trip?” 
I asked  him. 

“The  big  opportunities  to  put  in  good  mo- 
tion picture  theaters,”  he  answered,  “all  over 
the  country.” 

What  do  you  suppose  he  meant?  I can’t 
help  but  think  that  it  was  that  in  his  opinion 
a good  exhibitor  would  find  but  little  com- 
petition— that  the  exhibitors  now  established 
in  many  places  are  realizing  on  only  a part  of 
their  opportunity. 

“And  what  seems  to  be  the  most  serious 
fault  in  the  theaters  you  have  looked  into?” 

The  scout  looked  at  me  wearily. 

“Same  old  trouble — stereotyped  show- 
just  go  get  film  out  of  the  exchange,  turn  it 
over  to  the  operator,  run  it  off  and  call  it  a 
show.” 

I let  the  silence  sink  in  for  a while  then. 
It  seemed  to  me  I had  been  doing  some 
talking  on  that  subject  in  one  of  my  messages 
recently. 

“What  would  you  suggest  as  a cure?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what!”  He  snapped  it  right 
back  at  me  in  a way  that  made  me  know  he 
felt  sure  of  his  ground.  “I’ll  tell  you  what— 


the  average  exhibitor  to-day  is  not  getting 
more  than  60  per  cent,  efficiency  out  of  his 
pictures.  I think  they  ought  to  know  more 
about  the  pictures  they  are  showing.  If  they 
did  they’d  ’give  them  more  intelligent  han- 
dling. They’d  be  putting  on  some  real  enter- 
tainment instead  of  just  simply  so  many  reels 
a night.  They  take  too  much  for  granted, 
and  they  have  too  much  of  a tendency  to  let 
the  theater  run  itself.” 

We  argued  over  that  a while.  Then  I 
asked  him  where  he  found  the  really  pro- 
gressive exhibitors. 

“Out  in  the  small  towns,  out  in  the  suburban 
theaters  and  in  the  lonesome  places.” 

“How  do  you  explain  that?” 

“The  city  fellows  have  too  much  of  a tend- 
ency to  watch  each  other  and  study  com- 
petitors instead  of  their  own  patrons.  It  is 
not  that  way  all  over,  but  it’s  a lot  too  much 
that  way.” 

I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  scout’s 
report  was  entirely  correct  or  that  his  judg- 
ment is  infallible,  but  I do  suggest  that  he  is  a 
pretty  accurate  observer  generally. 

Of  course  he  was  not  talking  about  you — 
but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  think  over  what  he  had  to  say  about  some 
of  the  other  fellows. 

Meanwhile,  looking  over  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation’s  offerings  of  pictures,  you  will 
find  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality 
of  entertainment  at  your  theater. 

When  Samuel  L.  Rothapfel  made  his  re- 
cently concluded  Rothapfel-Mutual  tour  he 
urged  the  motion  picture  theater  men  to  quit 
just  “exhibiting”  pictures  and  to  begin  “pre- 
senting” them.  There’s  an  idea  for  you 
in  that.  Try  it. 


Mutual  Puts  Out  a Newspaper  a Day 


Remarkable  Series  of  Press  Bulle- 
tins and  News  Services  Carry  the 
Fame  of  the  Big  Corporation  and 
Its  Manufacturing  Companies 


E 


IGHT  distinct  news  services  are  maintained 
by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  and  the 
group  of  manufacturing  companies  making 
film  for  release  through  the  Mutual. 

This  flock  of  clip  sheets,  or  “little  newspapers,’’ 
reach  a total  of  10,000  publications  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  the  mailing  lists  of  this 
collection  of  publications  alone  would  constitute 
a rush  of  business  at  many  a post  office. 

Six  of  these  publications  go  directly  to  the 
press.  Two  others  reach  the  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  through  the  exhibitors,  by  the 
operation  of  a system  which  accomplishes  a re- 
lease of  the  press  matter  simultaneously  with  the 
showing  of  the  pictures  concerned. 

The  results  of  this  intricately  organized  pub- 
licity operation  in  its  national  scope,  are  indicated 
by  the  returns  from  hundreds  of  exchanges 
which  pile  up  daily  in  the  offices  of  the  Mutual 
publicity  department  and  the  thousands  of  clip- 
pings that  pour  in  from  the  clipping  service 
bureaus. 

The  returns  show  that  Mutual  publicity  finds 
its  way  into  the  columns  of  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States. 

The  news  service  to  the  papers  includes  ma- 
trices and  electrotypes  of  illustrations,  as  well 
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as  text  matter,  giving  the  publisher  and  his  public  a full 
and  completed  report  on  the  Mutual’s  products. 

The  sheets  served  directly  to  the  newspapers  are  “Mutual 
Film  News,”  “American  Film  Flashes,”  “The  Signal  Light,” 
“Thanhouser  Combination  Sheet,”  “David  Horsley  News,” 
and  “Gaumont  Gossip.”  To  the  exhibitors,  through  the 
sixty-eight  exchanges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
Mutual  distributes  “Mutual  Masterpicture  Press  and  Ad 
Sheet”  and  “Mutual  Program  Press  and  Ad  Bulletin.” 

A Remarkable  Organization 

Something  of  the  history  of  the  rapidly  growing  film  in- 
dustry can  be  traced  in  the  history  of  these  sheets.  The 
Mutual  publicity  department  started  with  a lone  press  agent* 
and  a typewriter.  To-day  it  is  an  organization  as  big  as 
the  editorial  department  of  an  ordinary  newspaper,  with  a 
staff  of  trained  writers,  recruited  from  the  newspaper  and 
special  publication  fields,  a battery  of  clerks,  mailing  clerks, 
stenographic  force,  a “newspaper  morgue,”  or  reference 
system,  and  all  the  equipment  of  a full-blown  publication 
office,  which  it  is. 

Each  of  the  eight  press  sheets  mentioned  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a newspaper  “syndicate.”  Each  has  a large  mailing 
list  running  into  the  thousands,  and  each  is  issued  with  the 
certainty  that  the  clipping  bureau  report  at  the  end  of  the 
month  will  show  the  use  of  about  so  many  hundred  columns 
of  matter  from  its  pages. 

This  service  through  the  press  sheets  constantly  carries 
the  name  of  Mutual  before  the  people  and  builds  business 
for  the  motion  picture  theater  man  whose  screen  shows 
Mutual  pictures. 

Nation’s  Press  Interested 

In  this  nation-wide  work,  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation 
finds  the  press  growing  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
presentation  of  motion  picture  news  and  more  and  more 
ready  to  open  its  columns  to  the  affairs  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture companies. 

The  function  of  producing  publicity  matter  for  the  lay 
and  trade  press  of  the  motion  picture  industry  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  specialists,  more  and  more  com- 
pletely as  the  industry  has  grown.  In  the  publicity  depart- 
ments of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  and  its  allied  com- 
panies, this  is  particularly  true.  All  of  the  publicity  forces 
are  made  up  of  persons  with  a well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  standards  required  in  the  newspaper  and  general 
publication  fields,  a knowledge  of  news  values  and  human 
interest  appeals. 

A total  of  12,500  copies  of  “Mutual  Film  News”  and  the 
special  bulletins  for  exhibitors  on  the  Masterpictures  and 
program  releases  are  issued  from  the  offices  of  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  weekly.  “Mutual  Film  News,”  which 
few  exhibitors  ever  see,  goes  into  the  offices  of  their  home 
town  papers,  and  its  articles  break  into  print  there  to  aid 
him  in  the  building  of  the  business  of  his  theater  with  Mu- 
tual pictures. 

The  other  two  Mutual  press  sheets  mentioned  each  carry 
seven  lusty  columns  of  specimen  advertising  to  aid  the  ex- 
hibitor in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  his  theater  advertising 
in  his  local  newspapers,  and  a supply  of  press  matter  con- 
cerning the  pictures  dealt  with  in  the  ads. 

These  press  sheets  are  supplied  through  the  exchanges 
so  that  they  reach  the  exhibitor  along  with  or  just  in  ad- 
vance of  his  film,  and  they  are  so  prepared  that  with  the 
aid  of  a pencil  and  a pair  of  scissors  he  can  prepare  his 
advertising  copy  and  press  notices  in  a few  seconds.  Elec- 
trotypes of  the  illustrations  carried  in  these  sheets  are  obtain- 
able at  cost  from  every  Mutual  exchange,  thus  making  it 


easy  to  illustrate  all  press  and  advertising  matter.  Many 
alert  exhibitors  have  found  new  possibilities  of  exploitation 
of  their  theaters  in  this  way  and  the  aggressive  use  of  the 
Mutual’s  press  sheets  have,  in  many  instances,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  photoplay  departments  in  newspapers  which 
had  hitherto  ignored  the  big  public  interest  in  film  news 
and  the  photoplay. 

To  a degree,  all  advertising  of  all  Mutual  pictures  is 
thus  standardized.  The  little  theater  out  in  the  Yakima 
valley  or  at  Wahoo,  Neb.,  can  have  just  as  effective  and  in- 
teresting a line  of  press  copy  and  advertising  as  the  biggest 
theater  of  New  York,  Chicago  or  San  Francisco.  Every 
theater  using  Mutual  pictures  gets  the  advantage  of  the 
service  of  a big  publicity  and  advertising  force  that  would 
be  beyond  the  resources  of  any  single  theater  anywhere. 
This  is  just  a part  of  the  “service  beyond  the  films,”  which 
is  a part  of  the  broad  general  policy  announced  by  Presi- 
dent John  R.  Freuler. 

The  Mutual’s  weekly  battery  of  press  sheets  is  issued 
by  a staff  which  includes  William  Albert  Williams,  for- 
merly assistant  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Jour- 
nal; Miss  Betty  Shannon,  newspaperwoman,  magazine  free- 
lance and  scenario  writer,  and  Miss  Marion  Savage,  a mag- 
azine contributor  and  authority  on  the  photodrama. 

An  Aggressive  Press  Sheet 

“American  Film  Flashes”  is  the  aggressive  and  nifty 
title  chosen  for  the  American  Film  Company’s  press  shee^ 
by  Jay  (Casey)  Cairns,  who,  with  a staff  of  assistants, 
including  George  Sheldon  and  Howard  Law,  publishes, 
also,  “The  Signal  Light”  for  the  Signal  Film  Corporation. 
Mr.  Cairns  was  also  a young  veteran  from  the  newspaper 
trenches.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  heard  the  call  of  the 
motion  pictures  and  came  East  to  New  Rochelle  to  pro- 
mote the  popularity  of  the  Million  Dollar  Mystery.  As  the 
promulgator  of  pleasant  facts,  he  aided  in  making  The 
Diamond  from  the  Sky  famous. 

The  many  releases  emanating  from  the  American  studios, 
including  “Flying  A”  photoplays,  Clipper  Star  Features, 
Mustang  Star  Features  and  photoplays,  “Beauty”  comedies, 
American  Masterpictures  and  occasional  special  features  of- 
the  nature  of  Damaged  Goods,  give  the  “American  Film 
Flashes”  ample  texts  for  news  stories.  “The  Signal  Light,” 
which  has  just  been  lit,  is  devoted  to  the  news  of  The 
Girl  and  the  Game,  and  the  exciting  affairs  of  the  star, 
Miss  Helen  Holmes,  the  daring  one. 

The  “Thanhouser  Combination  Sheet”  is  issued  to  news- 
papers and  exchanges  in  the  interest  of  Than-o-Plays, 
Falstaff  Comedies,  Thanhouser  Mutual  Masterpictures  and 
photoplays.  It  is  edited  by  Leon  J.  Rubenstein,  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation  and  hero 
of  the  Boston  “movie  ball.” 

The  “David  Horsley  News,”  edited  by  Harry  Poppe,  plays 
up  items  of  interest  with  relation  to  Centaur  Star  Features, 
the  Centaur  animal  features  and  other  releases,  including 
Cub  Comedies  and  the  antics  of  the  irrepressible  George 
Ovey. 

“Gaumont  Gossip”  was  born  just  a few  weeks  ago,  when 
Harry  King  Tottle  was  made  the  publicity  expert  of  the 
Gaumont  Company.  As  becomes  young  things,  it  is  small 
and  as  is  characteristic  of  young  things,  it  is  smart  and 
important  and  obtrusive,  filled  with  headlines  that  insist  on 
attention.  It  is  threatened  with  an  illustration  service  and 
other  betterments  soon.  It  goes  out  to  exchange  men  and 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  sum  total  results  of  this  mass  of  publicity  activity — the 
equivalent  of  issuing  a newspaper  eight  times  a week — are 
to  be  counted  up  in  thousands  of  stories  and  pictures  ap- 
pearing in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  bearing  the 
Mutual  name  and  carrying  the  fame  of  the  companies  mak- 
ing Mutual  pictures  to  everybody  who  reads. 
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Gaumont  to  Triple  Capacity  of  Plant 

Increased  Facilities  Made  Necessary  Because  of  Popularity  of  Gaumont  Productions  on  the 
Mutual’s  New  $8,000,000  Program.  Thousands  of  Dollars  Being  Expended 


RECENT  rumors  regarding  increased  activity  of  the 
Gaumont  Company  on  the  Mutual’s  new  $8,000,000 
Program  have  by  no  means  measured  up  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  company’s  operations,  as  outlined  in  an 
authoritative  statement  just  issued  from  the  Gaumont  head- 
quarters at  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

It  was  understood  that  there  would  be  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  present  plant,  but  large  purchases  of 
adjoining  property  have  brought  an  acknowledgment  that 
by  spring  Gaumont  will  have  increased  its  present  facilities 
at  least  three-fold.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  thousands 
of  dollars  being  invested  in  permanent  winter  quarters  af 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Having  quietly  tied  up  practically  all  the  Flushing  prop- 
erty bounded  by  Linden,  Myrtle  and  Congress  Avenues  and 
Park  Place,  the  Gaumont  Company  recently  completed  the 
necessary  purchases.  Not  only  will  the  buildings  upon  these 
sites  be  torn  down  immediately,  but  the  present  administra- 
tion building,  the  studio,  open-air  stage,  shipping  depart- 
ment and  structures  housing  the  staff  of  the  technical 
director  and  properties,  will  also  be  leveled  to  the  ground, 
in  order  to  lay  out  the  new  plant  to  the  best  advantage. 

When  the  Rialto  Star  Feature  Companies,  which  make 
the  Gaumont  three-reel  releases  on  the  Mutual  Program, 
return  from  Jacksonville  in  the  spring,  they  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  property  where  they  worked 
last  summer.  A large  plot  will  be  devoted  to  the  all-year 
studio  which  will  be  erected  on  the  Linden  Avenue  side 
of  the  property.  Here  several  companies  will  be  able  to 
work  at  the  same  time  under  glass  and  artificial  light.  The 
large  space  required  for  studio  purposes  under  glass  fore- 
shadows the  announcement  that  there  will  be  companies  at 
work  all  the  year  at  Flushing,  in  addition  to  the  Gaumont 
winter  activities  at  Jacksonville. 

Efficiency  Is  Keynote 

There  will  be  dressing  rooms  under  the  stage  sufficient 
to  quarter  comfortably  all  visiting  stars,  members  of  the 
several  stock  companies,  and  at  least  a couple  of  hundred 
extra  people.  These  will  be  modern  in  every  respect,  having 
all  the  conveniences  warranted  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
Gaumont  operations. 

The  directors  will  have  offices  close  to  the  stages  where 
they  will  work.  The  plans  call  for  an  open-air  stage  so 
large  that  a dozen  directors  may  work  at  the  same  time 
without  interfering  with  each  other.  This  will  extend  from 
a line  near  Myrtle  Avenue  almost  to  the  present  factory 
site  that  fronts  on  Park  Place. 

The  work  of  the  Gaumont  Technical  Director  will  be 
rendered  easier  by  locating  his  workshops  and  property 
rooms  between  the  studio  and  the  open-air  stage.  The  staff 
of  artists  employed  by  Cartoonist  Harry  Palmer  to  aid  him 
in  producing  his  humorous  Animated  Cartoon  series,  Keep- 
ing Up  With  the  Joneses,  will  be  housed  in  this  building. 

“We  are  contemplating  an  expenditure  of  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000,”  said  F.  G.  Bradford,  General  Manager  of  the 
Gaumont  Company,  in  discussing  the  expansion  of  the  inter- 
ests which  he  directs.  “The  greater  part  of  this  money 
will  go  into  our  Flushing  property,  although  I am  frarik 
to  say  that  should  our  Florida  winter  quarters  prove  desir- 


ous we  shall  put  in  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  improve- 
ments there  to  establish  a plant  on  a permanent  basis. 


To  Increase  Productions 

“Through  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  there  will  soon 
be  issued  an  announcement  of  the  part  the  Gaumont  Com- 
pany will  take  in  the  new  $8,000,000  Program.  I may  say 
now,  however,  that  to  us  will  fall  a larger  share  of  produc- 
tion than  we  have  enjoyed  up  to  the  present  time.  As  you 
may  readily  imagine,  our  big  additions  and  improvements 
are  the  necessary  first  steps. 

“The  permanence  of  our  program  arrangement  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  members  of  our  stock  com- 
panies are  planning  to  buy  or  lease  homes  in  Flushing,  to 
be  near  their  work.  The  Gaumont  Company  has  the  old- 
fashioned  virtue  of  wishing  to  keep  its  people  steadily  in 
its  employ.  I look  to  see  grow  up  in  Flushing  a pleasant 
colony  of  actor-folk,  for  whom  we  shall  have  a steady 
demand.” 

Contracts  are  now  being  made  for  construction  work 
to  begin  soon  after  Christmas.  When  the  Rialto  Star  Fea- 
ture Companies  return  from  Jacksonville  everything  will 
be  in  readiness  for  summer  work.  There  will  be  no  change 
in  one  pleasing  feature  of  the  Gaumont  policy — each  produc- 
tion will  feature  a new  star.  At  present  Malcolm  Williams 
and  Miss  Stella  Hammerstein  are  being  filmed  at  Jackson- 
ville, the  former  in  a Mutual  Masterpicture.  Now  that  pro- 
ducing must  be  discontinued  at  Flushing  for  a few  months, 
new  Rialto  Star  Feature  companies  must  soon  be  organized 
at  Jacksonville. 

In  addition  to  making  photodramas  and  the  Palmer  car- 
toon series  for  the  Mutual  Program,  the  Gaumont  Company 
also  manufactures  the  Mutual  Weekly,  the  news  film  that 
apperas  weekly,  and  the  beautiful  scenic  series,  See  America 
First,  in  which  the  pretty  “Mutual  Traveler”  is  an  interest- 
ing and  charming  guide. 


Close  upon  the  announcement  of  the  plans  for  the  in- 
creasing of  the  output  of  the  Gaumont  studios  and  the  en- 
gaging of  the  best  available  talent,  follows  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson,  one  of  the  most  popular  players 
in  screen  life,  for  important  roles  in  productions  planned 
for  the  winter  season  at  the  Jacksonville  studios. 

Miss  Robinson,  soon  after  attaching  herself  to  the  con- 
tract, offered  by  the  Gaumont  officials,  departed  for  Jack- 
sonville and  is  now  at  work  in  the  first  release  in  which  she 
will  appear. 

Miss  Robinson  is  well  remembered  by  countless  thousands 
of  stage  followers  for  her  work  as  co-star  with  Edith 
Taliaferro  and  later  with  H.  J.  Stoddard  in  that  popular 
production,  “Beside  the  Bonny  Brier  Brush”.  Later  she 
appeared  in  support  of  Edith  Wynne  Matthieson  in  several 
of  the  latter’s  biggest  successes  and  also  as  leading  woman 
with  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Miss  Robinson’s  introduction  to  the  films  came  when  she 
alternated  at  the  Biograph  studios  with  Mary  Pickford. 
Later  she  spent  two  years  with  the  Reliance  forces  and 
then  returned  to  the  Biograph  studios.  She  also  appeared 
starred  in  several  important  productions  filmed  by  the 
Famous  Players. 
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Banner  Features  in  the  Mutual  Program 

Synopses  and  News  Paragraphs  on  the  Banner  Features  Released 
in  the  Regular  Mutual  Program 


These  photoplays  extraordinary,  designated  as  Banner  Features,  are  included  in  the  new  $8,000,000  program 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  and  are  supplied  to  the  exhibitors  in  the  regular  Mutual  Program  without  additional 
rental  cost.  Plays  of  exceptional  merit  are  presented  in  these  Banner  Features,  which  run  two  reels  in  length.  To 
Exhibitors:  With  each  synopsis  is  a newsy  paragraph.  Use  your  scissors  and  send  it  to  your  local  newspaper  for 
press  copy.  If  you  advertise,  the  newspaper  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  the  news  columns. 


Vigorous  action  and  an  exciting  plot,  with  a romance  interwoven, 
make  “The  Solution  of  the  Mystery,”  an  American  drama  in  two 
parts,  one  of  the  leading  attractions  on  the  current  Mutual  Program. 
It  is  for  release  on  December  13th.  The  character  of  the  scientific 
modern  reformer  is  splendidly  impersonated  by  Charles  Newton. 
Vivian  Rich,  as  Bess,  his  talented  daughter,  is  at  her  best.  The  lover 
and  his  imposter  rival  are  played  respectively  by  Alfred  Vosb'urgh 
and  Roy  Stewart.  A few  square  inches  of  looking-glass,  cleverly 
handled  by  Mr.  Vosburgh,  win  his  freedom  from  imprisonment, 
shatter  a subtle  conspiracy,  and  save  Bess  from  the  clutches  of  a 
fraudulent  admirer.  The  powers  behind  the  Vice  Trust  are  laid  bare 
and  utterly  worsted. 


The  Detective's  Close  Call 


THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY— 
AMERICAN 

Two  Reels — December  13,  1915 — A Reformer  Is  Hoodooed  and 
Terrorized  by  the  Powers  Back  of  the  Vice 
Trust,  Starring  Vivian  Rich 

Bess  Mitchell Vivian  Rich 

Franklyn  Davis Alfred  Vosburgh 

Wilbur  Mitchell Charles  Newton 

James  T.  Willard Roy  Stewart 

Mitchell,  a well-known  investigator,  seeks  the  seclusion 
of  the  suburbs  to  prepare  a report  on  city  vice  conditions. 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Bess,  who  is  engaged 
to  Franklyn  Davis.  Bess  is  writing  to  her  fiance,  when  she 
senses  another’s  presence.  Turning  quickly,  she  sees  a 
man  slipping  out  of  the  room.  Her  father  laughs  off  the 
incident.  Bess  does  not  hear  from  her  fiance.  A letter 
from  a friend,  however,  tells  her  that  Davis  has  left  town 
to  visit  her.  Bess  wonders  why  he  does  not  arrive.  Mean- 
while, Jack  Willard,  who  represents  himself  as  an  agent 
of  the  International  Society  for  Suppression  of  Vice,  comes 
to  confer  with  Mitchell.  He  pays  Bess  marked  attention. 
While  the  reformer  is  absent  from  his  study,  a portion 
of  his  report  disappears.  Meanwhile,  Davis  has  been  way- 
laid by  crooks,  imprisoned  and  forced  to  write  Bess,  break- 
ing their  engagement.  His  captors  then  torture  him  by  dis- 
closing a plot  to  get  Mitchell  out  of  the  way  and  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  imposter,  Willard.  Left  alone,  Davis  man- 
ages to  signal  for  help  with  a small  vest-pocket  mirror. 


The  reflection  falls  on  Mitchell’s  desk.  He  sends  for  the 
police  to  stop  the  annoying  glare  and  they  trace  the  sunspot 
to  Davis,  whom  they  release.  He  tells  his  story.  They 
reach  Mitchell’s  house  just  in  time  to  save  his  life  and  en- 
trap the  crooks.  Bess  also  is  rescued  from  Willard,  who 
has  locked  her  up  and  is  trying  to  force  her  to  marry  him. 

* * * * * 

The  beautiful  Fairbanks  Twins,  Marion  and  Madeline,  star  in 
ingenue  parts  in  “An  Innocent  Traitor,”  a charming  play  of  army 
life  and  the  Secret  Service,  for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Pro- 
gram, December  14th.  An  unique  thing  about  these  youthful  leads  is 
that  they  positively  refuse  to  appear  separately.  If  one  is  to  be 
featured,  she  insists  that  her  sister  share  equally  in  the  honors.  “An 
Innocent  Traitor”  shows  what  delightful  work  these  two  fascinating 
little  girls  are  capable  of.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  their  most 
ardent  admirers  will  be  able  to  tell  them  apart  on  the  screen. 

AN  INNOCENT  TRAITOR— THANHOUSER 

Two  Reels — December  14,  1915 — A Drama  of  the  Secret  Service, 
Starring  the  Fairbanks  Twins 


Colonel  Archer Wayne  Arey 

His  Wife Carrie  Niblack 

Doctor William  P.  Burt 

Nurse  Kathryn  Adams 

Daughters Marion  and  Madeline  Fairbanks 


Twin  daughters  were  born  to  the  wife  of  an  army  lieu- 
tenant. It  chanced  that  the  doctor  who  was  called  to  attend 
the  case  was  secretly  the  spy  of  a foreign  government. 
The  nurse  was  in  league  with  him.  They  alone  were  present 


Holding  the  Spies  at  Bay 


when  the  children  came  into  the  world,  and  before  the  mother 
had  recovered  from  the  anesthetic,  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
had  successfully  kidnapped  one  of  the  twins.  A startling 
idea  had  prompted  their  act.  Some  twelve  years  later, 
they  were  able  to  put  their  scheme  into  practice.  The  spies, 
with  their  young  charge,  were  sent  to  America  to  secure 
information  concerning  the  country’s  defenses.  They 
learned  that  the  former  lieutenant,  now  a colonel,  the  father 
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of  their  ward,  was  in  possession  of  the  maps  and  plans 
they  required.  It  was  arranged  that  Marion  should  spy 
upon  her  own  family.  Her  resemblance  to  the  girl  at  the 
army  post  was  explained  to  her  as  a mere  coincidence. 
The  wardrobe  of  Colonel  Archer’s  daughter  was  skilfully 
copied,  and  one  day,  when  Madeline  left  the  house,  Marion 
slipped  in,  and  passed  herself  off  to  her  own  father  as  her 
twin.  When  the  officer  was  called  out  of  the  library,  this 
clever  young  spy  copied 
the  plans  of  the  fort,  and 
made  her  escape.  In  a 
secluded  corner  of  the 
grounds,  however,  she 
was  seen  by  one  of  the 
officers,  examining  the 
plans.  The  outcome  was 
that  the  colonel  was  ac- 
cused of  intrusting  to  his 
daughter,  for  delivery 
outside  the  fort,  valuable 
government  secrets. 

Meanwhile,  Marion  had 
discovered  the  real  truth 
about  her  parentage  and 
native  land.  At  the  point 
of  a pistol  she  drove  the 
two  spies  into  the  court- 
room, where  her  stirring 
testimony  cleared  her  fa- 
ther’s name  and  restored 
her  to  her  family. 


Helen,  the  New  School  Teacher,  Arrives  From  the  East 


“In  the  Sunset  Country”  presents  Nell  Franzen  in  a striking 
character  study  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a deep  impression  on  all 
audiences.  Miss  Franzen,  in  this  intensely  dramatic  production  of 
the  American  Company,  for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program, 
December  17th,  plays  “Madge,”  a dance-hall  girl  of  frontier  days. 
E.  Forrest  Taylor  plays  Helen’s  lover,  Hal  Newcomb,  who  estranges 
his  sweetheart  by  his  protection  of  Madge.  Later,  Helen  begs  his 
forgiveness.  The  little  dance-hall  girl  sacrifices  herself  for  the 
woman  she  believes  infinitely  worthier  than  she. 

IN  THE  SUNSET  COUNTRY— MUSTANG 

Two  Reels — December  17,  1915 — The  Appealing  Story  of  a Dance- 
Hall  Girl  of  the  Early  Frontier  Days 

Hal  Newcomb E.  Forrest  Taylor 

Helen  Lizette  Thorne 

Madge  Nell  Franzen 

Mark  Henley Warren  Fillsworth 

Madge,  a dance  hall  girl,  finds  courage  to  run  away 
from  Mark  Henley,  boss  of  the  “Dead  Tree”  pleasure  re- 
sort, and  begin  life  anew.  Henley  makes  advances  to  Helen 
Hollis,  the  new  school-teacher  from  the  East.  She  repels 
him.  Helen  and  Hal  Newcomb,  a young  prospector,  are 
in  love.  Henley  sets  out  to  force  Madge  to  return  to  him. 
Worn  out  with  fatigue,  Madge  seeks  refuge  in  Hal’s  cabin. 
He  makes  her  comfortable  for  the  night.  Henley  traces 
the  girl  there,  and  Hal  puts  up  a stubborn  fight  for  Madge, 
sending  Henley  away  beaten.  He  informs  Helen  that  a 
woman  is  living  at  Hal’s  cabin.  Helen  questions  Hal,  who 
admits  Madge’s  presence.  The  young  teacher  upbraids  the 
man  she  loves,  and  leaves.  Later,  she  learns  from  an  itiner- 
ant preacher  all  about  Hal’s  kindness  to  the  desperate  girl. 
Repentant,  she  hastens  to  beg  his  forgiveness.  The  girl, 
however,  fearing  to  make  trouble,  disappears.  Henley  kid- 
naps Helen  and  ties  her  to  a tree.  Here  she  is  found  by 
Madge,  who  frees  her.  Helen  hurries  Hal  back  to  the  place, 
where  they  find  Madge,  half  unconscious,  calmly  awaiting 
death  in  Helen’s  stead.  They  are  just  in  time  to  catch  her 
last,  whispered  prayer  for  their  happiness. 


One  of  the  greatest  sleuth  plays  ever  put  out  by  the  Reliance  is 
offered  for  release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  December  19th. 
In  The  Bankhurst  Mystery,  Irene  Hunt  is  featured  as  Mason’s 
wife,  the  dead  woman  whose  mysterious  end  is  involved  in  the 
tracking  down  of  diamond  robbers  by  Remar,  the  celebrated  de- 
tective. The  sleuth  king  is  impersonated  by  A.  D.  Sears.  Alfred 
Paget  and  Jack  Brammell  play  Philip  Hanson  and  Reginald  Mason, 
the  jewel  thieves,  abetted  by  Mrs.  Hanson,  alias  Miss  Eleanor 
Brown,  cleverly  acted  by  Margie  Wilson.  The  story  is  full  of 
action.  An  automobile  race  between  the  detective  and  the  crim- 
inals is  a startling  feature. 

3 THE  BANKHURST 
MYSTERY— 

>0  RELIANCE 

Two  Reels — December  19, 
1915 — A Thrilling  Detective 
Story,  Featuring  Irene  Hunt 
and  a Clever  Cast 

Remar,  the  detective, 

A.  D.  Sears 
Philip  Hanson.  .Alfred  Paget 
Reginald  Mason, 

Jack  Brammell 

Mrs.  Mason Irene  Hunt 

Mrs.  Hanson,  alias  Eleanor 
Brown Margie  Wilson 

Reginald  Mason,  man- 
ager of  J.  Jacard  & Son, 
jewelers,  conspires  with 
Jim  Hanson,  to  steal  the 
famous  Kaffire  diamond. 
This  celebrated  gem  re- 
cently has  been  recovered 
from  crooks  by  Remar, 
the  detective,  and  placed 
in  the  vaults  of  Jacard  & Son.  Mrs.  Mason  overhears  the 
plot,  and  pleads  with  her  husband  not  to  commit  the  theft. 
Failing  to  move  him,  she  slips  out  that  evening  and  talks 
to  Hanson.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Mason’s  body  is  found 
in  the  shrubbery.  Hanson,  believing  himself  safe,  sum- 
mons Remar,  who  makes  a brief  examination  and  then  de- 
clares that  the  woman  has  been  stabbed.  Her  husband  is 
accused  of  her  murder.  Hanson’s  wife  is  masquerading 
at  the  hotel  as  “Miss  Eleanor  Brown.”  Remar  sees  her 
leave  the  hotel  with  Mason.  The  detective  follows.  Later, 
returning  unseen  to  his  room,  he  watches  through  a hole 
which  he  has  previously  made  in  the  curtain,  the  interior  of 
Hanson’s  room.  He  sees  Mason  hand  Hanson  the  Kaf- 
fire diamond.  That  night,  Remar  tries  all  the  shoes,  left 
out  in  the  hall  to  be  shined,  and  finds  that  Hanson’s  fit  the 
plaster  cast  of  the  footprint.  Early  next  morning  he  sum- 
mons his  assistant.  Scarcely  has  he  returned  to  his  room, 
when  he  sees  Hanson  and  the  supposed  “Miss  Brown” 
leaving  in  an  automobile.  He  realizes  that  Hanson  is  mak- 
ing his  getaway  with  his  wife.  Remar  dashes  into  a taxi- 
cab and  gives  pursuit.  He  overtakes  the  crooks,  and  leaping 
onto  the  running-board  of  their  machine,  points  his  pistol 
at  the  driver’s  head.  Hanson  stabs  the  detective,  and 
Remar  is  left  unconscious  by  the  roadside.  Here  he  is 
found  and  revived  by  his  assistant.  The  two  give  chase 
in  the  assistant’s  racing  machine.  Hanson  and  “Miss 
Brown”  are  captured  at  the  depot.  Remar  sends  his  aide 
to  arrest  Mason.  The  eminent  detective  recovers  the  Kaf- 
fire diamond  and  restores  it  to  Jacard  & Son  before  they 
discover  that  the  priceless  valuable  has  been  stolen. 

***** 

Intense  dramatic  suspense  distinguishes  “The  Arab’s  Vengeance,” 
a remarkable  Centaur  subject,  to  be  released  on  the  regular  Mutual 
Program,  December  16th.  Margaret  Gibson  stars,  and  the  Bostock 
Animals  are  prominent  in  the  thrilling  scenes  in  the  jungle.  An 
Arabian  kidnapping  is  the  first  big  sensation  of  the  piece.  The 
death  of  the  chief  of  the  dusky-skinned  conspirators,  who  meets  his 
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end  in  the  clutches  of  a ferocious  man-eating  lion,  forms  an  episode 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Alone  in  a deserted  hut,  all  night,  a prey 
to  terror  because  menaced  by  prowling  beasts,  Miss  Gibson  does 
superb  work  in  the  film. 

THE  ARAB’S  VENGEANCE— CENTAUR 

Two  Reels — December  16.  1915 — Margaret  Gibson  Stars,  Assisted 
by  the  Bostock  Animals. 


Captain  Vincent Roy  Watson 

Lieutenant  Dagwell.  his  friend John  Oaker 

Mr.  Calvin,  a naturalist Thomas  Morrissey 

Carol,  his  daughter Margaret  Gibson 

David,  an  Arabian Dave  Allan 

Another  Arabian B.  Singh 


Calvin,  a naturalist,  arrives  with  his  daughter,  Carol,  at  a 
military  outpost  in  Arabia,  in  command  of  Captain  Vincent. 
Carol  and  the  young  captain  are  mutually  attracted.  One 
day,  a native  servant  steals  a razor  from  Vincent,  who  orders 
him  whipped.  In  revenge,  the  servants  conspire  to  kidnap 
Carol  and  sell  her  into  slavery  to  a travelling  band  of  Arabs. 
The  naturalist  leaves  his  daughter  at  the  post  while  he 
pushes  on  into  the  interior.  Carol  wanders  from  the  camp. 
An  Arab  follows,  and  lifting  her  on  his  horse,  rides  away 
into  the  jungle.  The  rest  of  the  conspirators  join  him. 
Lieutenant  Dagwell  hastens  to  overtake  Calvin  and  Vincent, 
and  tell  them  of  Carol’s  fate.  Meanwhile,  the  elephant, 
upon  which  the  Arab  leader  has  been  depending  to  get  the 
girl  through  the  wilderness,  is  not  found  in  the  place  ap- 


About  to  Spring  on  the  Helpless  Girl,  the  Lion  Suddenly 
Fell  Dead,  a Bullet  Through  Its  Heart 


pointed.  Afraid  to  lose  time,  the  Arab  pinions  Carol  in  a 
hut,  and  goes  in  search  of  the  elephant.  He  is  caught  by  a 
lion  and  killed.  A night  of  horror  ensues.  The  young  cap- 
tain and  Calvin  struggle  through  the  jungle,  hoping  against 
hope  that  Carol  still  is  safe.  She,  meanwhile,  is  nearly 
dead  of  fear,  menaced  in  the  darkness  by  the  wild  beasts. 
At  daybreak,  the  search  party  stumbles  upon  the  hut,  al- 
most buried  in  the  rank  growth  of  the  forest.  Mr.  Calvin 
beats  his  way  around  the  cabin  and  a path,  trodden  by  the 
bare  feet  of  natives,  is  discovered.  A hole  in  the  mud  wall, 
serving  as  a window,  is  hastily  cleared  of  encroaching  vines 
and  creepers.  The  naturalist  and  the  young  captain  peer 
within.  There,  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  hut,  they  dis- 
cern the  figure  of  Carol,  seemingly  shrunken  with  fear. 
She  is  lying  on  her  side,  pinioned  under  a rough  timber. 
Opposite,  crouches  an  immense  lion — the  same  animal,  could 
they  know  it,  which,  the  night  before,  had  killed  the  Arab. 
About  to  spring  upon  the  helpless  girl,  the  beast  suddenly 
falls  dead,  a bullet  through  its  heart.  The  door  of  her 
prison  is  torn  open.  As  her  father  and  the  captain  gently 
extricate  Carol,  she  falls  unconscious  into  Vincent’s  arms. 


Mutual  Weekly  Man 

Sails  on  Peace  Ship 

Interesting  Events  on  Board  Ship  to  be  Presented  In 
Mutual  Weekly 

Lawrence  Darmour,  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Mutual 
Weekly,  has  been  sent  to  Europe  with  Henry  Ford’s  peace 
ship  and  will  photograph  all  the  interesting  events  co-in- 
cident with  this  expedition,  for  release  in  the  Mutual  Pro- 
gram. 

At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  securing  photographic  ma- 
terial for  the  “Gaumont  Daily  News  Pictures,”  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  Paris  “Gaumont  Actualities,”  the  “Gaumont 
Weekly,”  of  Sydney,  Australia,  and  the  London  “Gaumont 
Graphic.” 

Mr.  Darmour  has  been  extented  every  courtesy  by  Mr. 
Ford  and  his  associates  and  will  be  permitted  to  photograph 
the  important  details  of  the  trip,  which  will  be  sent  to 
America  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  been  filmed. 


New  Diamond  Bookings 

On  a Program  Basis 


A number  of  exhibitors  have  misin- 
terpreted a statement  made  in  the 
article  entitled  “‘Diamond’  Now  in 
Regular  Program,”  which  was  pub- 
lished in  last  week’s  REEL  LIFE. 

The  announcement  that  “the  entire 
30  chapters  of  this  $800,000  serial  from 
the  pen  of  Roy  L.  McCardell  may  be 
had  by  the  Mutual  exhibitor  in  his 
regular  service  at  no  extra  charge”  was 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  Mu- 
tual exhibitors  who  have  NOT  YET 
SHOWN  “The  Diamond  From  the  Sky” 
in  their  theaters  may  now  secure  “The 
Diamond”  films  with  regular  service 
at  one  inclusive  charge,  BEGINNING 
WITH  CHAPTER  ONE,  any  time  after 
Monday,  November  29th. 

“‘The  Diamond  From  the  Sky’  can 
now  be  booked  by  the  Mutual  custo- 
mers who  have  not  yet  shown  it,  with 
their  regular  service  and  as  a matter  of 
convenience  be  billed  at  one  inclusive 
figure,”  explained  D.  J.  Sullivan,  of  the 
North  American  Film  Corporation, 
“while  non-Mutual  customers  can  now 
book  ‘The  Diamond’  at  $5.00  a chapter, 
and  may  run  one  or  two  chapters  per 
week,  optionally.” 
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New  Releases  on  Mutual  Program 

Short  Synopses  of  Current  Releases  that  are  Supplied  to  Exhibitors 
in  the  Regular  Mutual  Program 


MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  49— GAUMONT 

One  Reel — December  9,  1915 — Pictures  of  World-Wide  Interest, 
taken  by  the  Mutual  Cameramen. 

Opening  with  a picture  of  Oakland,  California’s  new 
million-dollar  harbor,  and  the  docking  of  the  U.  S.  S.  “Mil- 
waukee,” the  first  ship  to  enter  the  harbor,  and  ending  with 
King  George  of  England's  review  of  the  French  cavalry, 
taken  in  France,  the  49th  issue  of  the  Mutual  Weekly, 
which  will  be  released  December  9th,  contains  photographs 
of  the  most  general  interest  to  the  entire  world. 

Henry  Ford’s  peace  ship  is  shown  sailing  for  Europe  to 
end  the  war  (perhaps)  ; the  testing  of  Uncle  Sam’s  first 
squadron  of  aeros  is  photographed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.;  the  trophies  captured  by  the  French  at  Champagne 
and  Artois  are  displayed 
at  Paris. 

Other  interesting  fea- 
tures of  Mutual  Weekly 
No.  49  are  the  “motor 
wolf  drive  and  coyote 
round  up”  conducted  at 
Tribune,  Kan.;  the  cele- 
bration of  the  commem- 
oration of  the  308th 
birthday  anniversary  of 
John  Harvard,  by  Har- 
vard students ; the  re- 
viewing of  the  cadets  of 
the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum ; the  Christmas 
tree  crop  at  Oquossoc, 

Me.,  and  the  sending  of 
the  President’s  Christ- 
mas tree  by  the  school 
children  of  that  city ; the 
opening  game  of  the  all- 
star  teams  from  the  American  and  National  teams  at  San 
Francisco;  fox  hunting  in  Droitvvich,  Eng.;  the  latest  Paris 
fashions ; and  the  recent  cyclone  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  49  is  a fair  example  of  the  wide 
variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts 
of  the  world,  which  are  incorporated  in  each  one  of  these 
Thursday  releases.  Pell  Mitchell,  the  editor,  has  his  camera- 
men stationed  at  vantage  points  all  over  the  globe. 
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SEEING  AMERICA  FIRST— KEEPING  UP 
WITH  THE  JONESES— GAUMONT 

Split  Reel — December  14,  1915' — The  Mutual  Traveler  Conducts  a 
Visit  to  the  Steel  Mills  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa  McGinnis 
Gets  Ma  into  Trouble  Again. 

Pittsburgh,  the  smoky  city  of  belching  chimneys  and  busy 
factories  and  mills,  is  the  object  of  the  pretty  Mutual  Trav- 
eler’s personally  conducted  sight-seeing  trip  on  December 
14,  1915. 

Permission  was  gained  to  make  pictures  of  the  steel  mills 
at  work,  and  this  Gaumont  (Mutual)  scenic  release  will  con- 
tain many  interesting  scenes  of  the  great  industry  never 
before  shown. 

The  second  half  of  the  reel  is  devoted  to  Harry  Palmer’s 
fascinating  “Pa  McGinnis”  episodes  in  the  serial  comic 
cartoon.  Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses.  “Pa”  is  so  well 


intentioned,  in  his  desire  to  help  “Ma”  get  ahead  of  their 
social  enemies,  the  Joneses,  that  it  seems  almost  cruel  to 
make  him  fail.  His  actions  are  the  most  amusing  on  the 
screen  to-day. 
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CISSY’S  INNOCENT  WINK— CASINO 

One  Reel — December  19,  1915 — Written  Especially  for  Cissy  Fitz- 
gerald by  Ben  Cohn 

Cissy  Crabapple Cissy  Fitzgerald 

Deacon  Crabapple “Budd”  Ross 

Parishioner  Charles  Craig 

Deacon  Crabapple  brings  home  Cissy,  his  young  wife, 
from  the  city.  Unknown  to  him,  she  is  afflicted  with  a 
nervous  trouble  which  takes  the  form  of  an  unconscious 

wink.  Her  husband 

thinks  she  is  coquetting 
with  the  whole  parish. 
Complications  follow 
thick  and  fast,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  deacon  has 
threatened  to  shoot 

every  man  in  the  con- 
gregation that  a doctor 

clears  up  the  scandal  of 
his  wife’s  flirtatious  con- 
duct. 
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SPIDER 

BARLOW’S  SOFT 
SPOT— 
AMERICAN 

One  Reel — December  17, 
1915 — A Christmas  Playlet, 
in  Which  Two  Burglars 
Turn  Santa  Claus 


Spider  Barlow George  Field 

Spike,  his  pal Sid  Algier 

Mr.  Perry George  Webb 

Mrs.  Perry . .Winifred  Greenwood 


On  Christmas  Eve,  Spider  Barlow’s  soft  spot  is  touched 
by  the  sight  of  ragged  youngsters  with  their  noses  flattened 
against  the  panes  of  toy  shop  and  candy  store  windows. 
He  proposes  to  Spike,  his  pal,  that  they  join  their  talents 
to  give  the  poor  children  a Christmas  which  they  shall  long 
remember.  Elaborate  holiday  preparations  have  been  made 
in  the  home  of  the  wealthy  Perrys.  The  Perry  children 
are  quarrelsome  and  greedy.  So,'  after  all  the  family  is  in 
bed,  it  is  with  an  easy  conscience  that  the  two  burglars  strip 
the  brilliantly  decorated  tree  and  fill  their  bags  with  the 
gifts  heaped  about  the  base.  Dressed  in  Santa  Claus  clothes, 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  police  and  entering 
the  homes  of  the  ragged  youngsters.  In  the  morning  there 
is  great  rejoicing  among  the  little  gamins  whom  Spider 
and  Spike  have  befriended.  The  tots,  stepping  from  their 
beds,  were  certain  in  their  belief  that  dear  old  Santa  Claus 
had  not  forgotten  them.  With  bated  breath,  the  poor  tots, 
led  by  the  youngest  one  of  the  Malone  household,  tripped 
into  the  make-shift  parlor.  There,  before  the  bulging  eyes 
of  the  little  ones,  was  the  tree,  every  branch  bearing  a 
pretty  Christmas  present.  It  was  a happy  crowd  that  held 
sway  in  the  parlor  that  morning.  Mrs.  Malone,  the  mother 
of  half  a dozen  of  the  kids,  invited  the  Santas  to  dinner. 


Cissy  Fitzgerald  in  an  Amusing  Role 
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New  Releases  on  the  Mutual  Program 


THE  CONDUCTOR’S  CLASSY  CHAMPION 
— FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — December  13,  1915 — A Trolley  Car  Comedy,  Featuring 
Riley  Chamberlain  and  Louise  Emerald  Bates 


Conductor  786 Riley  Chamberlain 

Cordelia  Louise  Emerald  Bates 

Suitor  Frank  McNish 


In  wooing  the  lady  of  his  choice,  Conductor  786  wins  her 
affections,  outmaneuvering  his  rival,  Fred.  Later,  he  over- 
hears Fred  and  two  accomplices  discussing  a plot  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  himself.  The  railroad  company  has  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  rowdies  creating  a rumpus  on  the  cars. 
Conductor  786  is  not  a fighting  man.  So  his  jealous  rival 
secures  two  ugly  fellows  to  get  him  into  trouble.  The  day 
before,  the  conductor  has  saved  the  life  of  a small  dog  and 
won  the  gratitude  of  its  owner,  “the  Great  Cordelia,”  cham- 
pion female  hammer  thrower  of  the  United  States.  She 
promises  him  her  support.  Cordelia  is  on  the  car  when  the 
two  rowdies  begin  to  scrap.  All  the  other  passengers  flee 
in  terror.  But  Cordelia  seizes  the  pair  of  disputants,  car- 
ries them  out  of  the  car,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  a new 
long-distance  throwing  record.  When  she  is  finished,  she 
goes  to  the  superintendent’s  office  and  gives  Conductor  786 
all  the  credit.  Fred  never  butts  in  again  on  the  brave 
conductor’s  wooing. 
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THE  HOLD-UP— CUB  COMEDY 

One  Reel — December  17,  1915 — Some  Startling  Road  Adventures 
of  the  Irrepressible  Jerry 

Jerry  George  Ovey 

Cyclone  Pete George  George 

Mr.  Weston...., Jefferson  Osborne 

Mr.  Ashton,  his  friend Louis  Fitzroy 

Mrs.  Weston Janet  Sully 

Bessie,  her  daughter Belle  Bennett 

Jerry  sends  a note  to  his  sweetheart,  Bessie,  appointing 
a rendezvous.  It  is  intercepted  by  Mama  Weston,  who 
locks  Bessie  in  her 
room,  and,  heavily 
veiled,  goes  to  keep 
the  tryst  herself. 

Jerry  embraces  Ma- 
ma— and  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton uses  the  rolling- 
pin  i n self-defense. 

The  cries  of  the  mal- 
treated suitor  attract 
the  attention  of  Mr. 

Weston,  who,  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Ash- 
ton, comes  running, 
armed  with  empty 
beer  bottles.  Their 
efforts  to  quell  the 
disturbance  are  not 
entirely  successful, 
for  Mrs.  Weston  is 
knocked  out,  Mr. 

Weston  and  Ashton 
get  badly  smashed 
up,  and  Jerry  escapes. 

Bessie,  meanwhile,  has  notified  her  brave  admirer  that 
Mama  has  planned  an  auto  trip,  and  that  if  he  loves  her  he 
will  come  to  her  rescue.  Jerry  starts  off  on  a burro. 
Spying  Cyclone  Pete,  a Mexican  bandit,  the  hero  dismounts 
and  hides  in  the  bushes.  Scarcely  has  he  done  so  when  the 
Weston  motor  party  comes  in  view.  Pete  covers  the  car 
with  his  gun,  and  then  compels  them  to  drop  their  valuables 


into  his  hat.  But  Jerry,  creeping  back  of  Pete,  uses  an  im- 
provised billy  upon  the  bandit,  who  flees.  Mr.  Weston 
congratulates  Jerry  and  invites  him  to  join  the  auto  party. 
Mama  Weston  rescinds  the  invitation  by  throwing  Jerry 
out  of  the  car.  Jerry  seizes  the  bandit’s  horse  and  is  off 
on  a whirl.  Pete  revives  and  gives  chase  on  the  burro. 
Jerry  is  overtaken  at  a country  hotel.  The  bandit  gets 
after  him  with  his  gun.  The  occupants  of  the  place  are 
panic  stricken,  until  the  arrival  of  the  police  calls  an  end 
to  the  riot. 
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TWO  HEARTS  AND  A THIEF— BEAUTY 

One  Reel — December  18, 1915 — A Queer  Mix-Up,  Not  Without  Happy 
Results.  Featuring  Neva  Gerber  and  Frank  Borzage. 

Jack  Nelson Frank  Borzage 

Neva  Winters Neva  Gerber 

Father  Winters Rae  Berger 

Mother  Winters Lucille  Ward 

Jack  Nelson,  a clerk  in  the  office  of  Henry  Winters, 
wishes  to  marry  Neva,  his  employer’s  daughter.  The 
young  woman  is  equally  desirous  of  wedding  Jack,  but 
cannot  win  father’s  and  mother’s  consent.  Jack  writes  his 
sweetheart  asking  her  to  elope  with  him  that  night. 
Mr.  Winters  writes  a letter  to  his  brokers  telling  them  to 
buy  all  the  K.  T.  O.  stock  they  can  get.  He  gives  the  letter 
to  Jack  to  deliver.  On  the  way,  the  young  man  meets  Neva 
and  makes  plans  with  her  for  the  elopement.  He  then 
goes  on  to  the  brokers,  and  gives  them  the  letter  to  Neva  in- 
stead of  the  one  Winters  has  written.  That  night  Jack  sees 
a burglar  getting  in  at  Mrs.  Winters’  window.  He  follows, 
and  is  captured  by  the  crook,  who  locks  Neva’s  lover  in 
the  closet.  The  burglar  also  robs  Jack,  taking  the  letter 
written  by  Winters  to  his  brokers.  Neva  rushes  down 
under  her  mother’s  window  to  warn  Jack.  The  thief, 
coming  down,  is  embraced  by  the  girl,  who  supposes  he 
is  her  swe^heart.  He  flees.  Chased  by  a policeman,  the 
burglar  throws  away  the  booty,  including  the  letter,  which 

flutters  through  the 
open  window  of  Win- 
ters’ office  and  falls 
on  his  desk.  Mean- 
while, K.  T.  O.  stock 
has  taken  a big  drop. 
Winters,  remaining 
downtown,  faces,  as 
he  believes,  certain 
ruin.  He  opens  the 
letter,  and  dread  is 
turned  to  joy  on  the 
discovery  that  his 
brokers  have  never 
received  it.  A mes- 
senger arrives  with 
Jack’s  letter  to  Neva, 
returned  by  the  bro- 
kers. Father  rushes 
home,  intent  upon 
preventing  the  elope- 
ment. Mrs.  Winters 
has  just  found  Jack 
in  the  closet.  The 
tangle  at  last  is  straightened  out,  and  the  young  folks 
promptly  turn  upon  the  irate  father  with  a demand  that  they 
be  permitted  to  marry.  Father,  of  course,  could  do  nothing 
else  but  give  them  his  blessing,  wish  them  the  best  of  luck, 
and  then  prepare  to  present  them  with  a handsome  present. 
The  marriage,  following  soon  after,  was  a gala  affair  to 
be  sure. 


The  Rich  Kiddies  Prepare  for  Santa  Claus,  Scene  from  “ Spider  Barlow’s  Soft  Spot” 
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New  Releases  on  the  Mutual  Program 


Jerry  Loses  His  Appetite  at  Sight  of  the  Bandit’s  Gun 


up,  and  about  thirty  seconds  later,  is  clinging 
desperately  to  the  saddle  horn  while  the  flying 
animal  bears  him  over  the  plains.  At  last 
the  girl  succeeds  in  stopping  the  runaway. 
“We  modern  ranchmen  use  automobiles,”  ex- 
plains the  young  man  from  the  East.  And  the 
girl  smiles  at  him  in  admiration.  Meanwhile, 
the  bandits  have  discovered  that  they  have 
been  done  out  of  their  job.  They  are  driving 
the  cook  and  the  foreman  before  them,  bound 
and  helpless,  when — Snap ! The  ropes  about 
the  wrists  of  the  rivals  are  severed  in  twain. 
The  bandits  turn  to  fight  their  unseen  foe. 
Wiflf ! Off  goes  the  hat  of  the  sheriff,  on 
the  trail  of  the  bandits.  Angry,  he  wheels 
about  and  runs  right  into  his  quarry.  The 
hero  of  the  wabbly  gun  and  closed  eyes  rides 
up  with  the  ranch  owner’s  daughter.  “I  shot 
off  your  hat,  sheriff,”  he  announced  cheer- 
fully, “to  attract  your  attention  to  my  pris- 
oners.” And  he  gets  away  with  it ! Belle 
marries  her  hero. 
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A GIRL,  A GUARD  AND  A GARRET- 
BEAUTY 

One  Reel — December  14,  1915 — A Young  Reporter  "Gets  One”  on 
Father.  Featuring  John  Sheehan  and  Carol  Halloway. 

Martin  Fowler John  Steppling 

Jessie,  his  daughter Carol  Halloway 

Billie,  her  sweetheart John  Sheehan 

The  Minister Rae  Berger 

Martin  Fowler  borbids  his  daughter,  Jessie,  to  marry 
Billie,  a cub  reporter.  She  tells  father  that  she  and  Billie 
will  elope.  Father  hires  a professional  strong  man  to 
shadow  the  young  folks.  At  last,  however,  Jessie  outruns 
her  ponderous  pursuer  and  is  whisked  off  by  Billie  in  atv 
automobile.  The  strong-man  gives  chase  on  a motorcycle. 
Jessie  is  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  near-husband  as  they 
stand  in  the  presence  of  the  minister,  and  carried  home  to 
her  father.  He  locks  his  disobedient  daughter  in  the  gar- 
ret. Jessie  discovers  some  compromising  photographs, 
relics  of  her  father’s  days  as  a gay,  young  blade.  She 
drops  them  out  of  the  window  to  Billie.  The  thwarted 
lover  calls  on  father  and,  in  his  capacity  as  reporter,  threat- 
ens to  print  the  pictures.  Wrathy  father  dares  him  to  go 
ahead.  Billie  returns  a few  hours  later  with  proof  of  a 
spicy  illustrated  article.  It  is  more  than  father  can  bear. 
The  minister  is  summoned — and  the  ceremony  performed. 

***** 


BILL  BUNKS  THE  BANDIT— FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — December  16,  1915— An  Amusing  Western  Play,  in  Which 
Bluff  Saves  a Tenderfoot 

The  Girl Barbara  Gilroy 

The  Foreman Claude  Cooper 

The  Cook,  his  rival Arthur  Cunningham 

Bill  Burnett  Parker 

The  foreman  and  cook  both  are  frantically  in  love  with 
Belle,  the  ranch  owner’s  daughter.  She,  hearti’y  sick  of 
their  attentions,  answers  the  advertisement  of  “a  rugged 
young  gentleman”  in  the  East,  who  “yearns  for  a life  in 
the  open”  and  wants  a wife.  The  two  rivals  join  forces 
to  “fix”  the  newcomer.  They  hire  a pair  of  fierce  bandits, 
at  large  in  the  hills,  to  kill  “the  rugged  young  gentleman” 
in  return  for  a bag  of  gold  dust.  When,  however,  the  cook 
and  the  foreman  see  Belle’s  prospective  husband  alight  from 
the  train,  they  decide  to  save  their  gold  dust  and  do  the 
job  themselves.  “The  Insect,”  alias  “Bill,  the  rugged  young 
gentleman,”  obediently  mounts  the  horse  which  Belle  leads 


THE  NECKLACE  OF  PEARLS— 
THANHOUSER 

One  Reel — December  19,  1915 — An  Unique  Hiding  Place  for  Gems 
and  Two  Smugglers  Unconsciously  Exposed  by  a Child 


The  Banker. . . 

His  Wife 

The  Crook 

Woman  Crook 
Detective 


Thomas  A.  Curran 

Ethyle  Cooke 

Sully  Guard 

Ethel  Jewett 

Wayne  Arey 


Two  crooks  steal  a hundred-thousand-dollar  pearl  neck- 
lace from  the  wife  of  a banker,  while  crossing  the  ocean. 
They  fasten  the  pearls  around  the  neck  of  a big  black  cat 
which  they  have  in  their  stateroom,  and  tie  a white  satin 
ribbon  over  the  jewels.  When  the  ship  reaches  New  York 
the  little  daughter  of  the  banker  demands  to  see  the  new 
kitten  which  her  mother  has  promised  to  bring  her  from 
abroad.  The  mother  is  so  worried  over  the  loss  of  the  neck- 
lace, however,  that  she  hardly  can  hear  what  the  child  is 
saying.  She  pleads  hysterically  with  the  detective  sum- 
moned by  wireless  to  find  the  gems.  Meanwhile,  her  little 
daughter  has  found  on  the  wharf  a basket  containing  a big 
black  kitten.  She  gets  through  the  lines  with  it  to  her 
mother's  automobile.  The  crooks,  by  this  time,  have  dis- 
covered the  loss  of  their  cat.  They  find  another  basket, 
however,  containing  a maltese  kitten,  and  tagged  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  little  girl.  Leaving  all  their  bag- 
gage on  the  pier,  they  hastily  follow  on  her  trail.  Such 
indifference  to  all  their  belongings,  and  an  apparent  insane 
desire  to  recover  a lost  cat,  arouses  the  suspicions  of  the 
detective.  He  pursues  the  crooks.  At  the  little  girl’s  house 
they  learn  that  the  child  has  gone  to  a cat  show  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  she  is  presenting  her  new  feline  pet  for  a 
prize.  The  detective  shadows  the  pair  to  the  show.  The 
place  is  crowded.  But  presently  the  intruders  manage  to 
work  their  way  up  to  the  wire  enclosures,  where  several 
hundred  beautiful  cats  are  mewing  for  popular  favor.  Sud- 
denly the  two  crooks  push  their  way  over  and  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  black  cat,  which  is  sitting  bolt  upright  on  a 
blue  cushion  in  a familiar  basket.  The  child  utters  a cry  of 
dismay,  and  reaches  out  for  her  pet.  In  the  confusion,  the 
white  satin  bow  becomes  untied.  The  little  girl’s  father, 
who  has  hurried  up,  seizes  from  the  cat’s  fur  the  necklace 
of  pearls.  The  crooks  are  arrested.  And  the  little  girl  is 
suprised  to  find  that  she  now  has  two  beautiful  kittens — 
the  black  one  and  the  new  maltese. 
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Busy  Days  at  Various  Mutual  Studios 

Players  and  Directors  Have  Few  Idle  Moments,  Due  to  Numerous  Productions  Now  Under  Way 

for  the  Mutual’s  Popular  $8,000,000  Program 


UNDER  way  at  the  studios  of  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration are  some  of  the  most  varied  and  extra- 
ordinary photoplays  ever  produced.  They  are 
scheduled  for  release  in  the  near  future  in  the  Mutual’s 
new  $8,000,000  Program. 

Word  comes  from  the  studios  of  the  American  Film 
Company,  Inc.,  which  releases  five  weekly  photoplays,  one 
tri-weekly  and  Masterpictures  through  the  Mutual,  that 
two  companies  of  players  are  at  present  out  on  picture- 
taking tours,  and  that  the  remaining  companies  are  busily 
engaged  with  pictures  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

Director  Donald  Macdonald  and  his  company  are  on  Santa 
Cruz  Island  this  week,  taking  scenes  for  a picture  entitled 
Across  the  Sunset  Sea,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  background  ever  reproduced  in  motion 
picture  film.  This,  a three-part  drama  of  the  blue  Pacific, 
is  a tale  of  the  romantic  Southwest,  and  the  haunting  beauty 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  the  gorgeous  foliage,  the 
weird  caves,  the  valleys  and  canyons,  make  a setting  of 
real  splendor  for  this  stirring  marine  tale,  to  which  they 
lend  their  color. 

Director  William  Bertram  has  left  with  his  company  of 
“Mustang”  players  for  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to  take  exteriors 
for  the  sixth  picture  of  the  Buck  Parvin  and  the  Movies 
series,  entitled  Water  Stuff,  in  which  Arthur  Acord,  the 
American  star,  is  making  a popular  hit.  Director  Bertram’s 
company  has  just  completed  the  fifth  picture  of  the  series, 
Author!  Author!,  which  includes  some  of  the  finest  night 
effects  ever  filmed. 

Three  Novel  “Beauty”  Comedies 

Three  “Beauty”  comedies  of  extraordinary  calibre  are 
nearing  completion.  They  are  Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Last 
Fling,  featuring  John  Steppling,  supported  by  Carol  Hol- 
loway, and  John  Sheehan;  Ella  Wanted  to  Elope,  and  Walk 
This  Way,  a comedy  from  the  pen  of  Roy  McCardell,  au- 
thor of  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,  and  featuring  Neva 
Gerber,  Walter  Spencer,  Lucille  Ward  and  Robert  Klein. 

The  magnificent  settings  for  the  three-reel  psychic  drama, 
Starlight,  about  to  be  produced,  are  being  assembled.  An 
Egyptian  temple  and  street  sets  of  ancient  Cairo  are  repro- 
duced with  historical  accuracy.  This  picture  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind. 

Anna  Little  and  Frank  Borzage,  supported  by  “Big  Tree,” 
an  Indian,  Dick  La  Reno  and  others,  are  busy  at  work  on 
a future  Mustang  release,  entitled  The  Cactus  Blossom, 
written  by  Kenneth  B.  Clarke,  the  well-known  Saturday 
Evening  Post  contributor. 

Vivian  Rich  and  George  Periolat,  under  the  direction  of 
Director  Reaves  Eason,  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
Vivian,  a two-reel  drama  full  of  vital  human  interest,  and 
depicting  the  extremes  of  life — the  very  noblest  and  the 
lowest.  Miss  Rich  and  Mr.  Periolat  are  being  supported 
by  Leslie  Reed  and  Sylvia  Ashton. 

Busy  Gaumont  Studios 

The  two  Gaumont  companies  at  the  company’s  winter 
studio,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  are  at  work  in  the  support  of 
Miss  Stella  Hammerstein,  the  daughter  of  the  operatic  im- 
presario, Oscar  Hammerstein,  and  Malcolm  Williams,  the 
Broadway  star. 

Richard  Garrick  is  directing  Mr.  Williams  in  a special 
feature,  which  has  not  yet  been  named.  In  support  of  the 
popular  actor,  who  appeared  last  season  in  “The  Phantom 


Rival,”  are  Charles  W.  Travis,  Albert  Macklin,  Lucille 
Taft,  Helen  Marten,  James  Levering,  Harold  Winston  and 
Allan  Robinson. 

For  Miss  Hammerstein's  support,  Director  William  F. 
Haddock  has  chosen  Flavia  Arcaro,  Kathleen  Butler,  Henry 
Pemberton,  Leonard  Kraske,  John  Reinhard,  James  Lever- 
ing, Sydney  Mason  and  James  Davis. 

The  play  in  which  they  appear  is  entitled  The  Ace 
of  Death,  and  is  a strong  melodramatic  subject,  written  by 
O.  A.  Belson.  It  was  released  in  the  regular  Mutual  Pro- 
gram, December  15th. 

The  Gaumont  Casino  Star  Comedy  company,  working  at 
the  studios  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
duction of  four  single-reel  funny  pictures,  featuring  Cissy 
Fitzgerald. 

Word  comes  from  the  David  Horsley  studios,  in  Los 
Angeles,  that  two  thrilling  pictures,  including  the  Bostock 
animals,  are  under  way. 

William  J.  Bowman,  another  new  director  who  has  just 
been  added  to  the  Horsley  forces,  is  at  present  directing 
his  first  picture.  This  will  be  in  two  reels,  and  will  also 
include  the  Bostock  animals.  It  is  entitled  The  Terror 
of  the  Fold,  and  is  filled  with  thrills  from  start  to  finish. 

Mr.  Bowman  has  recently  been  director  of  Francis  X. 
Bushman. 

Many  Thanhouser  Productions 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  under  construction 
is  the  Thanhouser  feature,  Silas  Marner,  in  which  Fred- 
erick Warde,  the  famous  Shakespearean  actor,  is  being  in- 
troduced to  the  pictures  under  the  direction  of  his  son, 
Ernest  Warde.  A second  personage  of  unusual  interest  is 
also  playing  in  this  picture.  This  is  the  charming  and 
beautiful  Mile.  Valkyrien  (the  Baroness  de  Witz),  who 
starred  in  The  Valkyrie,  a Than-o-play  release  on  the  reg- 
ular Mutual  Program. 

George  Foster  Platt  is  up  in  Connecticut  with  a com- 
pany, headed  by  Florence  La  Badie,  the  pretty  Thanhouser 
star,  to  take  the  exteriors  of  the  Thanhouser  Mutual  Mas- 
terpicture,  The  Five  Faults  of  Flo ’ which  will  be  released 
later. 

Director  Eugene  Nolan  is  producing  another  forthcom- 
ing Mutual  Thanhouser  release  in  the  drama  In  the  Name 
of  the  Law,  in  which  Gladys  Hulette,  Morris  Foster  and 
John  Lehnberg  are  being  featured. 

There  are  several  novel  comedies  under  way  at  the  Than- 
houser studios.  Arthur  Cunningham,  Barbara  Gilroy,  Ethel 
Tewett  and  Carey  L.  Hastings  are  appearing  in  one  picture, 
at  present  being  produced  by  Arthur  Ellery.  The  title  of 
it  is  Reforming  Rubbering  Rosie. 

Claude  Cooper  is  playing  the  lead  in  a second  comedy, 
Hilda’ s Husky  Helper.  He  is  supported  by  Louise  Emerald 
Bates  and  Frances  Keyes. 

At  the  studios  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Signal  company  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  thrilling  new  serial,  The 
Girl  and  the  Game. 

Miss  Helen  Holmes,  the  “railroad  girl,”  lead  in  The 
Girl  and  the  Game,  the  new  Mutual  photoplay  in  chapters, 
is  being  put  through  experiences  sufficient  to  terrify  the 
ordinary  girl.  These,  coupled  with  real  railroad  “color,” 
splendid  direction  and  photography,  are  making  of  the  Sig- 
nal’s production  the  most  realistic  series  of  its  kind  ever 
produced. 

The  first  release  will  appear  December  27th. 
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“The  Painted  Soul” — A Masterpicture 

The  Absorbing  Story  of  How  Love  Regenerated  a Girl  of  the  Streets.  In  Four  Parts.  Starring 

Beautiful  Bessie  Barriscale.  Released  December  23rd 


A DRAMA  so  rich  in  meaning  as  The 
Painted  Soul , carrying  a message  so  full 
of  inspiration  and  hope,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  an  event  out  of  the  ordinary  to  photo- 
play lovers  the  country  over.  To  be  permitted 
to  look  below  the  surface  of  society  and  see 
men  and  women  as  they  really  are,  is  a privilege 
which  we  rarely  find  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

In  The  Painted  Soul,  individuals  who  move  in 
extremely  opposite  environments  are  revealed 
to  us,  not  as  convention  would  have  us  believe 
they  are,  but  as  human  beings,  reduced  to  the 
simplest  terms.  The  play,  if  startling,  jogs  us 
up  with  the  wholesome  shock  of  truth.  The 
heart  of  a society  matron  and  woman  of  the 
world  is  stripped  of  its  veneer — and  we  find 
only  selfish  pride,  mere  materialistic  ambition, 
for  her  talented  son’s  future. 

The  soul  of  a girl,  shunned  and  despised  by 
such  as  she,  when  forced  ruthlessly  into  the 
open,  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  fervent  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  redeeming  fires  of  a great  love. 

A real,  and  not  an  artificial,  standard  of  virtue 
is  extolled.  And  a beautiful  ideal  of  womanly 
perfection,  visibly  operative  throughout  the 
story,  places  the  play  in  the  ranks  of  the  uplift- 
ing and  the  artistic  in  motion  pictures.  The 
emotional  power  and  dramatic  action  contained 
in  the  film  undoubtedly  will  cause  it  to  ap- 
peal to  the  broadest  possible  theater-going 
public. 

The  forcefulness  of  The  Painted  Soul  is 
largely  due  to  Miss  Bessie  Barriscale's  work  in 
the  stellar  role.  Miss  Barriscale  impersonates 
Irene  Brock,  a girl  of  the  streets,  who  under- 
goes before  our  eyes  a marvellous  spiritual 
change.  From  a sordid,  defiant  creature  of  the 
night  courts,  she  becomes  a transfigured  being, 
wakened  at  last  to  the  possibilities  of  her 
womanhood.  Miss  Barriscale’s  face,  her  entire 
manner  and  personal  appearance,  undergo  a 
transformation  which  is  virtually  miraculous. 

The  young  star  accomplishes  this  without  the 
help  of  make-up,  or  even  change  of  costume — 
she  does  not  move  from  her  chair.  In  the 
finale  of  the  play  she  does  a superb  piece  of 
acting,  and  the  nobility  of  that  last  impression 
must  surely  linger  in  the  minds  of  every  person  who  views 
this  exceptional  picture. 

Charles  E.  Ray,  in  the  role  of  Barnard,  the  artist,  is 
straightforward  and  convincing  as  ever.  Truly  Shattuck 
plays  the  worldly  mother  with  just  the  requisite  finish. 
Among  Miss  Barriscale,  Miss  Shattuck  and  Mr.  Ray  lies 
the  weight  of  the  action,  though  the  minor  characters  in- 
troduced are  in  every  case  effective,  serving  to  heighten  the 
contrast  between  Irene’s  world  and  that  in  which  the  for- 
tunate young  painter  moves.  The  story  of  the  play  is  as 
follows : 

Barnard  completes  a study  in  oils  which  he  calls  “The 
Resurrection.”  It  represents  a beautiful,  dark  woman,  her 
awakened  soul  shining  from  her  eyes.  At  a private  exhibit 
in  his  studio,  the  painting  causes  a great  deal  of  admiring 
comment,  and  Barnard’s  mother,  a society  leader  and  an 
art  connoisseur,  admits  to  her  son  that  he  has  virtually 


“imprisoned  a woman’s  soul”  in  the  canvas. 
The  soul  of  the  picture,  a few  days  later,  stirs 
to  the  depths  of  her  being  a sordid  girl  of 
the  underworld,  whom  Barnard  has  found  in 
the  night  courts  and  persuaded  to  become  his 
model  for  “The  Fallen  Woman.”  Irene  Brock, 
once  she  has  met  the  rapt,  spiritual  gaze  of 
Barnard’s  ideal,  involuntarily  revolts  against 
the  hideousness  of  her  environment.  The  trade 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  ply  in  saloon  dance- 
hall  and  low  resorts  becomes  intolerable  to  her. 

Day  by  day,  Irene  watches  the  new  painting 
grow.  But  she  is  changing.  Barnard,  feeling 
that  something  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  paint  from  his  model  “The 
Fallen  Woman”  of  his  imagination,  reluctantly 
brings  the  sittings  to  a close.  The  moment  of 
parting  precipitates  an  emotional  crisis.  Love, 
for  the  first  time,  has  dawned  in  the  girl’s  soul, 
and  Barnard,  moved  by  a profound  sympathy, 
takes  her  in  his  arms. 

It  is  in  this  position  that  the  young  artist’s 
mother  finds  them.  She  diplomatically  con- 
ceals her  horror,  while  smilingly  asserting  that 
“that  could  never  be.”  Irene  goes  away, 
struggling  to  be  resigned.  But  the  young  ar- 
tist, fired  by  a self-sacrificing  love,  refuses  to 
let  this  end  the  episode.  At  last,  the  mother 
seeks  Irene  in  her  squalid  lodging.  “Such  a 
marriage,”  she  pleads  with  the  girl,  “would 
make  my  son  a social  outcast.  Even  your  love 
could  not  always  make  him  forget.” 

The  soul  of  “The  Resurrection”  working 
upon  her  heart,  and  controlled  also  by  her  deep 
love  for  Barnard,  Irene  promises  to  cure  him 
of  his  passion.  That  same  night  she  deliber- 
ately gives  herself  up  to  a detective.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  she  sends  for  Barnard  to  come 
to  the  night  court  to  pay  her  fine.  He  goes. 
She  is  brought  before  the  judge.  To  the 
charge,  she  replies,  “I  am  guilty.” 

Silently,  Barnard  lays  the  money  on  the  desk. 
Outside,  in  the  corridor,  they  meet.  By  sheer 
force  of  will,  she  resists  the  almost  overwhelm- 
ing impulse  to  fling  herself  in  his  arms  and 
tell  him  the  entire  story  of  her  deception.  The 
next  instant,  with  a whispered  good-bye,  he 
turns  and  rushes  out  of  doors. 

That  evening,  Irene  slips  into  the  deserted  studio,  and 
stands  long  before  the  painting  of  “The  Resurrection.” 
From  those  wonderful  eyes  she  imbibes  strength  for  her 
lonely  struggle  with  the  world. 

Miss  Barriscale  has  been  featured  in  previous  Master- 
pictures,  The  Devil,  The  Cup  of  Life,  The  Reward  and 
The  Mating.  In  these  are  shown  her  versatility  and  es- 
pecially her  unerring  touch  in  roles  calling  for  serious 
dramatic  art.  She  has  the  ability  always  to  grip  the  emo- 
tions of  her  audience  from  the  start.  Even  in  the  character 
of  Irene  Brock,  as  we  first  see  her,  a subtle  appeal  hovers 
beneath  the  sordid,  repellent  surface ; and,  at  the  first  touch 
of  a noble  nature,  we  see  the  girl  of  the  streets  responding 
in  a fashion  which  makes  Miss  Barriscale  one  of  the  truly 
original  artists  on  the  screen.  She  is  a slender  little  woman 
with  a mass  of  wavy,  red-brown  hair  and  expressive  eyes. 


Bessie  Barriscale, 
Beautiful  Heroine  of 
“\The  Painted  Soul" 
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Concerning  a “Critic” 

Martin  J.  Quigley,  writing  in  The  Exhi- 
bitors’ Herald,  published  in  Chicago,  says: 

A matter  of  vital  concern  to  exhibitors  is 
the  newspaper  criticism  received  by  current 
film  plays. 

A vast  number  of  picture  playhouse  pat- 
rons read  the  motion  picture  section  of  news- 
papers. 

With  the  public’s  blind,  instinctive  cred- 
ence in  the  reliability  of  the  printed  word 
it  is  easy  for  a motion  picture  reporter,  by 
means  of  a review  born  of  oblique  vision 
and  immature  judgment,  to  deceive  them  to 
their  own  loss  and  to  the  loss  of  the  ex- 
hibitor who  runs  the  picture. 

A flagrant  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
Chicago  last  week.  One  Chicago  paper  in 
its  motion  picture  section  printed  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a criticism  of  “Damaged  Goods,” 
and  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  ac- 
count is  not  only  not  concurred  in  by  film 
men  throughout  the  country  who  know  pic- 
tures, but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ions held  by  them. 

Presuming  that  the  film  was  actually  re- 
viewed, the  reporter  found  qualities  missing 
and  flaws  present  which  were  not  noted  by 
the  best  trade  reviewers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  reporter  evidently  has  not  learned  that 
a little  bit  of  cleverness  is  a dangerous  thing, 
especially  when  this  element  is  not  present 
in  a sufficient  quantity  to  obtain  through- 
out an  entire  review  and  portions  of  the  re- 
view degenerate  into  mere  iconoclastic  slings 
offered  up  to  an  unbridled  desire  to  be  face- 
tious. 


Intelligent  critics  of  motion  pictures  for 
newspapers  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  dis- 
covering whether  the  projected  film  conforms 
to  the  formula  of  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC 
WANTS.  They  do  not  commandeer  the 
motion  picture  section  of  a newspaper  and 
use  it  as  a forum  for  venting  petty  personal 
dislikes : the  matter  is  one  of  too  great  im- 
portance, for  a film  production  in  which 
there  has  been  invested  a wealth  of  capital 
and  human  effort  is  worthy  of  more  intel- 
ligent consideration. 

How  well  this  “astute”  reporter  discovered 
the  popular  appeal  of  the  American  Film 
Company,  Inc.,  production  of  “Damaged 
Goods”  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
experience  of  an  exhibitor  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  Freeport,  111.,  a town  of  17.000 
people.  This  exhibitor  recently  ran  “Dam- 
aged Goods”  and  played  to  a gross  business 
of  $536.70,  which  yielded  him  a net  profit 
for  the  day — after  deducting  every  possible 
expense  incidental  to  the  running  of  the  pic- 
ture— of  $367.01.  And  this  for  a one  day’s 
run  in  a town  of  17,000  people ! 

The  exhibitor  has  an  all-important  inter- 
est in  newspaper  criticism.  During  the  per- 
iod the  public  is  learning  a film  reporter  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about  the  ex- 
hibitor is  losing  patronage  and  profits. 

The  apparent  remedy  is  for  exhibitors  to 
withdraw  advertising  support  from  news- 
papers whose  editors  do  not  supply  report- 
ers who  can  render  an  intelligent  judgment 
of  pictures  and  not  merely  fill  the  printed 
page  with  bits  of  scintillating  verbiage. 
***** 

Just  a Thought 

Life,  a publication  which  is  either  serious- 
ly in  the  business  of  being  funny,  or  in  the 
funny  business  of  being  serious,  carries  this 
squiblet  in  the  Christmas  issue: 

I am  the  real  ruler  of  the  universe. 

I cover  with  dust  the  masterpieces  of 
the  earth.  Ancient  forms  shrink  before 
my  ever-awakening  presence. 

And  memory  cowers. 

Men  bow  before  my  sceptre  like  slaves 
of  the  light.  And  women,  their  eyes 
fixed  by  my  spell,  follow  where  I lead. 

The  puny  baby  in  the  nursery  and  the 
gray-bearded  patriarch  alike  hearken  to 
my  magic  voice.  I paint  the  earth  with 
divers  colors,  and  the  scientist,  the  doc- 
tor, all  the  rulers  of  man,  awake  to  do 
my  bidding. 

I am  monarch  of  all  I survey.  None 
disputes  my  eternal  majesty. 

My  name  is  Novelty. 

There’s  a suggestion  of  an  idea  for  the 
motion  picture  exhibitor. 

***** 

The  Little  Things 

Motography  in  a recent  issue  editorializes 
like  this : 

A good  many  successful  exhibitors,  if 
questioned  as  to  the  important  principles 


of  exhibiting,  would  give  the  prize  to 
good  programs  and  good  projection.  If 
that  is  as  far  as  their  observation  goes, 
their  success  must  be  largely  due  to  luck. 
Some  one  is  attending  for  them  to  the 
little  things  they  have  overlooked. 

The  way  a ticket  seller  makes  change; 
the  way  the  door-keeper  takes  the  tick- 
et; the  way  the  ushers  do  their  piloting; 
the  way  the  proprietor  or  manager  greets 
his  patrons;  in  short,  the  human  side  of 
the  business — what  public  utility  cor- 
porations call  “public  relations” — may 
make  or  break  a theatre. 

This  thought  is  not  original  with  us. 
“Roxy”  Rothapfel  has  brought  it  out 
strongly  in  his  missionary  talks;  but  it 
is  not  original  with  him.  Doubtless  it 
is  very  old,  and  was  discovered  as  soon 
as  competition  entered  the  show  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  show  busi- 
ness, either;  but  neither  is  the  show  busi- 
ness peculiar  enough  to  get  along  without 
it.  When  you  have  made  your  pile  you 
can  say  “The  public  be  damned”  and 
get  away  with  it,  if  you  want  to;  but 
not  while  you  depend  on  that  same  pub- 
lic for  your  business. 

An  indifferent,  listless,  supercilious  or 
snippy  ticket-seller,  ticket-taker  or  usher 
is  a killjoy — a crape-hanger.  Don’t  pay 
wages  to  that  kind  of  help.  Give  them 
one  chance  to  cheer  up,  and  if  they  don’t 
make  good,  fire  them.  Your  operator 
can  be  a grouch  without  hurting  any- 
body’s feelings  but  his  own ; but  tnose  of 
your  staff  who  meet  the  public  have  no 
right  to  throw  gloom  on  the  joyous  oc- 
casion. 

People  come  to  your  theatre  for  pleas- 
ure. It  is  an  event — sort  of  a holiday, 
even  if  they  come  often.  They  try  to 
leave  care  behind  and  enter  with  ap- 
propriate spirit  into  a visionary  realm  of 
brave  deeds  and  true  love  and  mighty 
adventure.  By  the  time  they  reach  the 
ticket  window  they  are  in  a pleasantly 
expansive  frame  of  mind.  Then  your 
proud  and  haughty  ticket-seller  douses 
them  with  spiritual  cold  water,  the  door- 
keeper glowers  at  them  suspiciously  and 
the  usher  finishes  the  funny  story  he  is 
telling  and  yawns  them  to  seats  most 
convenient  for  him.  By  that  time,  in- 
stead of  a glowing  phantasmagoria  of 
dream  pictures,  all  they  can  see  is  a dirty 
screen,  a flicker  in  the  picture  and  a lot 
of  defects  in  the  action. 

Your  employes  can  do  your  house  as 
much  harm  as  you  can  yourself.  Theirs 
is  the  negative  influence.  It  takes  a man 
with  brains  to  bring  success  to  your 
theatre;  but  any  fool  employe  can  bring 
failure  to  it. 

Get  out  on  the  sidewalk  and  watch  the 
action  of  your  human  ticket  machinery. 
You  can  see  in  one  busy  hour  whether 
it  needs  a squirt  of  oil  or  not. 

Anyway  “Roxy”  made  them  think  of  it 
again. 
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“His  Majesty,  the  King 


NO  more  charming  play  has  been  released  recently 
than  His  Majesty  the  King — this  of  the  adventures 
of  two  royal  children — scheduled  for  December  18th, 
on  the  regular  Mutual  Program.  Innocent  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  dangers  which  beset  herself  and  the  infant  king, 
the  little  Princess  Helen  (played  by  Helen  Badgley,  the 
Thanhouser  kiddie)  looks  upon  their  flight  and  conceal- 
ment among  the  peasantry  as  a delightful  pastime.  Her 
thrilling  ride  on  horseback  to  carry  Baby  Brother  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  foes,  while  undertaken  with  all  possible 
understanding  of  their  immediate  peril,  still  retains  the 
sparkling  quality  of  a story-book  adventure.  Helen,  no 
matter  what  happens,  is  “game.” 

The  plot,  as  told  on  the  screen,  is  as  follows:  King 

Alfonso  VII.,  King  of  Ilicia,  is  only  a few  months  old 
when  his  uncle,  the  Regent,  determines  to  take  the  throne 
permanently  for  himself.  As  he  is  in  absolute  command 
of  the  army,  he  instigates  an  uprising,  and  the  reins  of 
government  quickly  change  hands.  The  Regent  is  on  the 
point  of  seizing  the  baby  king  when  he  discovers  that  both 
the  infant  and  his  five-year-old  sister,  the  Princess  Helen, 
have  been  taken  secretly  from  the  city.  A young  officer 
and  a lady  of  honor  to  the  Princess  have  smuggled  the 
children  out  of  the  palace.  Overtaken  by  troops  of  the 
usurper,  the  officer  stands  them  off  in  a single-handed  fight, 
giving  the  lady  of  honor,  with  her  little  charges,  time  t,o 
make  her  escape.  Their  defender  finally  is  overpowered. 

The  fugitives  find  refuge  in  a neighboring  kingdom, 
where  their  identities  are  unknown.  The  soldiers  of  the 
usurper  search  far  and  wide  for  the  little  king.  At  last, 
believing  that  he  can  force  information  from  the  young 
officer,  the  Regent  offers  him  his  choice  between  revealing 
the  hiding-place  of  his  infant  monarch,  or  keeping  silence 
and  dying  a^  a traitor.  The  officer  chooses  the  honorable 
alternative.  With  the  assistance  of  an  old  retainer  he 
manages  to  escape  from  the  firing  squad,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  has  fled  over  the  border.  In  fact,  however,  he  stays 


i i A Than-o-play  Feature  in  Three  Parts,  Pro- 
duced by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 
Released,  Regular  Mutual  Program,  Dec.  18th 

in  the  capital  in  disguise,  and  secretly  arranges  with  fol- 
lowers of  the  rightful  king  to  head  an  uprising  to  dethrone 
the  usurper. 

The  uprising  is  successful.  But  the  Regent  has  discov- 
ered the  hiding-place  of  the  royal  child.  Already  his  men 


Gladys  Hulette  and  Helen  Badgley  in  “His  Majesty,  the  King” 

are  on  their  way,  bearing  strict  orders  to  put  the  little 
king  to  death.  But  they  have  reckoned  without  the  lady 
of  honor  or  her  stout-hearted  little  confederate,  the  Princess 
Helen.  As  the  soldiers  force  their  way  into  the  house, 
Helen  mounts  her  horse  and,  with  her  baby  brother  in  her 
arms,  rides  away  through  the  forest.  In  the  king’s  crib 
the  soldiers  find  only  a dummy.  A few  hours  later  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  rightful  king  arrive.  The  lady  of  honor  leads 
them  to  the  hiding-place  of  their  tiny  ruler.  As  they  ap- 
proach the  cottage  the  Princess  Helen  appears  in  the  door- 
way, holding  up  a warning  hand.  “His  Majesty,  the  King,” 
she  says  solemnly,  “has  just  completed  his  bath.” 


“The  Ace 


of  Death’ 


Produced  by  the  Gaumont  Company.  Featuring 
Miss  Stella  Hammerstein,  Broadway  Favorite. 
Released,  Regular  Mutual  Program,  Dec.  15th 


BRILLIANCY  of  plot  and  action  make  The  Ace  of 
Death  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  new  plays 
presenting  Broadway  favorites.  This  Rialto  Star 
Feature  in  three  parts  will  be  released  on  the  regular  Mutual 
Program,  December  15th.  A notable  cast,  with  Stella  Ham- 
merstein in  the  lead,  has  succeeded  admirably  in  working  up 
a series  of  intense  situations.  The  story  centers  about  the 
tragic  life  of  Paula  Castellar,  a Spanish  beauty  from  Central 
America,  impersonated  by  Miss  Hammerstein.  Flavia 
Arcaro  plays  Theresa,  the  jealous  rival  of  Paula.  Kathleen 
Butler  portrays  Doris.  Henry  W.  Pemberton  does  strong 
work  as  Ricardo,  the  victim  of  the  fateful  ace,  and  Belton, 
tool  and  accomplice  of  Theresa,  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
character  art,  in  the  hands  of  John  Reinhard. 

The  opening  scene  introduces  Paula  Castellar,  the  owner 
of  two  gambling-places.  One  is  a disreputable  den  in  a back 
street  of  a large  American  city.  It  is  connected  by  an  under-* 
ground  passage  with  another  fashionable  resort,  designed  to. 
ensnare  the  rich.  Paula,  however,  is  no  longer  young. 
Obliged  to  admit  to  herself  that  her  beauty  is  fading,  and 
that  she  is  losing  patrons,  she  succeeds  in  persuading  Doris 
Femvick  to  preside  at  the  gaming  table. 

Doris  is  rescued  from  a suicide’s  death  by  Paula.  The 
girl  confesses  that  she  has  recently  pawned  a diamond  neck- 
lace— received  by  mistake  at  her  rooms  in  the  hotel — and 
that  she  has  lost  the  money  at  cards.  Paula  redeems  the 


necklace,  which  she  at  once  recognizes  as  one  which  years 
before  had  belonged  to  herself.  She  traces  out  its  owner, 
Theresa,  who,  now  a woman  of  fifty,  is  a morphine  fiend. 

Theresa,  in  the  old  days  in  Central  America,  had  become 
infatuated  with  Ricardo,  Paula’s  husband.  On  being  re- 
pulsed her  emotion  turned  to  hate.  She  induced  Belton,  a 
gambler,  to  deal  to  Ricardo  the  ace  of  death.  It  was  done 
at  a meeting  of  patriots,  sworn  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
their  country.  Ricardo,  the  fatal  card  in  his  hand,  had 
gone  forth,  and  met  his  death.  Theresa,  not  content  with 
this  revenge,  had  then  set  adrift  at  sea  the  baby  daughter 
of  Paula,  stripping  from  the  child’s  neck  a diamond  neck- 
lace, her  mother’s  sole  fortune. 

Paula  had  gone  to  the  United  States,  where  she  haunted 
gambling  houses  in  the  hope  of  finding  Theresa  and  Belton. 
Now  she  determines  to  use  Doris  in  paying  back  old  scores.' 
Belton,  who  still  is  a satellite  of  Theresa’s,  becomes  a fre- 
quenter of  the  gambling  hall.  He  falls  in  love  with  Doris. 
Paula  plays  upon  the  jealousy  of  her  enemy.  She  lures 
Theresa  to  the  gambling  resort  just  in  time  to  see  the  ace 
of  death  dealt  to  Belton.  The  discovery,  however,  that 
Doris  is  the  daughter  she  had  lost  in  babyhood,  changes 
Paula’s  whole  character.  She  gives  up  the  gambling  houses, 
and  spares  Belton  and  Theresa.  Theresa,  meanwhile,  crazed 
because  she  cannot  secure  the  drug  to  which  she  has  become 
addicted,  kills  Belton  and  then  herself. 
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Lucille  Taft — Talented  Gaumont  Star 


Beautiful  Daughter  of  the  Southland,  one  of 
Mutual’s  Most  Distinguished  Players 

LUCILLE  TAFT,  the  charming,  dark-eyed  leading 
woman  for  Richard  Garrick’s  company  of  Gau- 
J mont  players,  who  appear  in  the  Mutual  Pro- 
gram in  Rialto  Star  Features,  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  theory  that  it  pays  to  work  hard. 

Miss  Taft  is  a Southern  girl.  She  was  born  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  in  spite  of  the  languid  ease  in  which 
Southern  girls  so  typically  beautiful  as  Miss  Taft  are 
wont  to  conduct  themselves,  this  enterprising  little 
daughter  of  Dixieland  is  never  idle  a minute. 

Miss  Taft  was  brought  up  in  one  of  the  great, 
large,  comfortable  and  charming  homes  where  South- 
ern hospitality  brought  all  sorts  of  interesting  people 
to  its  fireside.  As  a child,  she  met*  many  dis- 
tinguished Southern  generals  and  diplomats.  She 

grew  up  in  her  mother’s  garden,  she  says,  and  it  was 
there  that  she  first  began  to  have  that  interest  in 
flowers  which  later  developed  until  she  became  an  ex- 
pert horticulturist. 

Seven  years  ago,  Lucille  Taft  went  into  the  motion 
pictures.  Her  pretty  dark  hair  and  expressive  face 
made  her  particularly  adaptable  for  screen  purposes, 
and  she  has  been  enormously  popular. 

Some  months  ago  she  went  out  in  the  Gaumont 
studio,  at  Flushing,  and  asked  Director  Richard  Gar- 
rick to  let  her  play  extra  parts. 

Mr.  Garrick  gave  her  a part.  She  played  her  role 
so  well,  and  photographed  so  beautifully,  that  Mr. 
Garrick  decided  to  keep  her  on  permanently. 

She  was  not  elevated  to  the  position  of  leading 
woman  immediately.  It  took  many  weeks  of  good 
hard  work  to  put  her  in  that  enviable  position. 

But  Miss  Taft  is  quite  sure  that  it  was  willingness 
to  work  at  all  times  and  at  all  things  which  made  Mr. 
Garrick  think  her  deserving  of  it. 

Miss  Taft  appeared  to  good  advantage  in  the  three- 
part  Rialto  Star  Feature  picture  released  some  time 
ago,  The  Card,  Players,  in  which  she  played  in  support 
of  William  Roselle.  She  played  opposite  Hal  Forde 
in  Lessons  in  Love. 

At  present  she  is  playing  opposite  Malcolm  Wil- 
liams, the  well-known  Broadway  star,  in  the  first  Gau- 
mont Masterpicture,  which  will  be  released  through 
the  Mutual  in  the  near  future. 

Previous  to  her  motion  picture  experience,  this 
charming  actress  played  with  several  stock  companies 
in  the  Southern  states.  She  had  very  good  and 
varied  training  there,  which  stands  her  in  good  stead 
that  she  has  gone  into  pictures. 

Miss  Taft  is  right  at  home  at  the  Gaumont’s  winter 
studios  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  She  used  to  visit  there  when 
she  was  a child,  and  many  of  her  old  playmates  and  school 
friends  live  in  that  beautiful  tropical  city. 

Following  out  her  enthusiastic  hobby,  that  of  raising 
flowers,  Miss  Taft  has  started  a greenhouse  near  her  home 
in  Jacksonville,  where  she  maintains  that  she  is  going  to 
raise  a fortune  in  rare  flowers,  which  she  will  sell  to  society 
matrons. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lucille  Taft  will  make  a great 
name  for  herself  as  an  actress  for  motion  pictures. 

She  has  beauty,  brains,  and  she  is  not  afraid  to  work. 
Like  most  young  women  who  have  won  success  wholly 
through  their  own  merits,  Miss  Taft  derides  the  thought 


Lucille  Taft,  Charming  and  Talented  Star  of  Rialto  Star  Features, 
Released  on  the  Regular  Mutual  Program 


of  having  anything  said  or  written  about  her  that  would  in 
any  way  bring  credit  (deserved,  to  be  sure)  upon  herself. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  for  one  of  Miss  Taft’s  profession, 
she  detests  publicity. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  said  recently  to  a friend,  visiting 
her  at  the  Gaumont  studios  in  Jacksonville,  “I  never  feel 
that  I deserve  a pinch  of  credit  for  anything  I have  ac- 
complished. Of  course,  I will  admit  that  I must  have  had 
some  talent,  or  my  employers  would  not  have  honored 
me  by  placing  me  in  the  position  I am  now  filling. 

“Of  my  success,  I can  attribute  it  to  three  things — hard 
work,  concentration  of  my  every  thought  on  the  work  laid 
out  for  me  and  complete  abhorrence  of  grumbling,  if  the 
part  assigned  me  does  not  match  up  to  my  ideas.” 

When  one  speaks  to  Miss  Taft  regarding  her  hobby, 
that  of  raising  flowers,  she  is  all  attention  and  enthusiasm. 


now 
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News  and  Gossip  from  Mutual  Men 

Mutual  Masterpictures  Continue  Sensation  of  Motion  Picture  World;  Exhibitors  Everywhere 

Booking  Them  and  Scoring  New  Box  Office  Records 


“ T CAN’T  help  expressing  myself  on 
I Mutual  Masterpictures,”  writes  W.  A. 

**■  Stevens,  proprietor  of  the  People’s 
Theatre,  Smith  Center,  Kansas.  “They  are 
positively  the  best  features  and  money  get- 
ters I have  shown  in  my  house.  I have 
booked  around  a great  deal  trying  to  get 
features  that  I can  depend  on,  and  I have 
only  been  able  to  find  about  two  out  of  five 
that  were  good. 

“All  the  Mutual  Maisterpictures  that  I have 
shown  have  been  good  and  I am  not  afraid 
to  tell  my  patrons  beforehand  that  the  pic- 
ture will  be  good.” 

This  has  been  the  history  of  countless 
other  exhibitors  who,  like  Mr.  Stevens,  have 
“booked  all  around”  but  couldn’t  “get  fea- 
tures that  could  be  depended  on.” 

Let  Mutual  Masterpictures  break  your 
house  records,  too. 


R.  G.  Lloyd,  of  Lloyd  and  Cane,  owners 
of  the  Star  Theatre,  Coudersport,  Pa.,  takes 
time  from  his  busy  days  managing  the  the- 
ater and  the  American  Silver  Truss  Cor- 
poration, of  which  he  is  part  owner,  to  drop 
a word  of  appreciation  into  the  home  office 
of  the  Mutual,  in  special  regard  to  the 
Mutual  Masterpicture,  The  Girl  From  His 
Town. 

“Patrons  were  delighted.  Drew  a splen- 
did house  in  spite  of  three  counter  attrac- 
tions in  town,”  says  Mr.  Lloyd. 


Inspiration,  the  Mutual  Masterpicture, 
featuring  Audrey  Munson,  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  all  records  established  by  Mutual 
Masterpictures. 

J.  M.  Mullin.  manager  of  the  Albany  Mu- 
tual branch,  wires  that  over  1 000  persons 
were  turned  away  from  Proctor’s  Leland 
Theater  the  first  night,  which  induced 
George  Wright,  manager  of  the  Clinton 
Square  Theater,  to  book  it  for  six  days’ 
consecutive  run. 

Daniel  Corr  booked  it  for  three  days’  run 
at  the  Opera  House  in  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  as 
did  J.  J.  Walker,  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
Theater,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  just 
purchased  forty  Gold  King  Screens  from 
the  Gold  King  Screen  Co.,  of  Altus,  Okla., 
to  be  used  throughout  the  state  in  agricul- 
tural demonstrations  by  the  various  schools 
and  colleges.  This  is  the  largest  order  ever 
placed  with  a screen  concern.  President 
Jones  reports  that  the  demand  for  the  Gold 
King  Screen  is  increasing  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  will  be  compelled  to  build  a 
new  plant  of  double  the  capacity  of  the 
present  one. 


L.  R.  Smith  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Fort  Smith  Mutual  Branch  office. 

The  address  of  the  Buffalo  Mutual  office 
has  been  changed  from  272  Washington 
Street  to  106  Pearl  Street. 


The  Signal  Film  Corporation,  which  is  pro- 
ducing the  forthcoming  film  novel  The  Girl 
and  the  Game,  has  not  wasted  any  time  in 
getting  out  its  own  letter  heads.  Now  its 
heavy  correspondence  goes  out  on  paper 
headed  by  a railroad  semaphore,  printed  in 
green  and  red,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
corporation. 

H.  T.  Coons,  the  manager  of  the  Gem 
Theater,  in  Hobart,  Ind.,  is  wide  awake  to 
to  advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Pro- 
gram, and  is  not  slow  in  using  them  to  ad- 
vantage. He  opened  his  new  house  Tues- 
day night,  November  23d,  to  capacity  busi- 
ness, showing  the  Mutual  three-reel  release, 
The  Blood  of  Our  Brothers. 

On  the  back  of  his  souvenir  program,  Mr. 
Coons  gives  acknowledgment  to  the  films 
which  pack  his  house  every  night.  “Se- 
lected from  the  Mutual  Film  Corporations 
new  Eight  Million  Dollar  All-Star,  All- 
Feature  Program,”  is  the  statement  with 
which  he  heads  his  program. 


“I  think  that  this  picture  ( The  Miracle  of 
Life ) has  done  more  good  for  my  house 
than  $200  worth  of  advertising  would  have 
done.  Every  one  who  saw  it  is  a walking 
advertisement  to-day.” 

This  appreciation  of  the  Mutual  Master- 
picture,  The  Miracle  of  Life,  comes  all  the 
way  from  Missouri  Valley  from  Keller 
Moreland,  the  live  wire  manager  of  the 
town’s  leading  motion  picture  theater. 

“I  have  had  all  the  Masterpictures,  and 
I think  this  one  is  the  greatest  of  all  of 
them,”  he  further  writes. 

Iowa  is  not  the  only  state  which  approves 
emphatically  of  Margarita  Fischer’s  greatest 
picture,  nor  is  Keller  Moreland  the  only  man- 
ager who  feels  that  it  has  done  wonders 
for  his  house.  Praise  comes  from  every 
state  in  the  Union. 


Much  of  the  popularity  of  motion  pic- 
tures to-day  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pictures 
can  be  shown  on  the  screen  without  the  eye 
and  nerve  straining  flicker  which  first  char- 
acterized their  projection. 

To  Nicholas  Power,  the  inventor,  who 
has  devoted  his  life,  since  the  introduction 
of  motion  pictures  to  the  perfecting  of  mo- 
tion picture  projection  apparatus,  is  due  in 
a great  degree  to  the  popularity  of  motion 
pictures  to-day.  Mr.  Power  early  realized 
that  the  photoplay  industry  could  never  be- 


come really  great  until  its  mechanism  had 
been  mastered,  for  no  matter  how  wonder- 
ful a film  might  be,  it  could  not  appear  as 
wonderful  unless  perfectly  projected.  Mr. 
Power  began,  then,  with  little  money.  Un- 
like many  inventors,  he  was  wise  enough  to 
keep  his  inventions  and  improvements  in 
his  own  control.  He  proceeded  slowly,  but 
surely.  New  models  were  produced  every 
few  months,  every  machine  was  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessor. 


The  Manhattan  Slide  and  Film  Company 
has  opened  a branch  studio  in  the  Advance 
Building,  1514  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  technical  work  will  be  in  charge 
of  artists  heretofore  connected  with  the 
company’s  New  York  studio.  Western 
business  will  be  handled  from  Cleveland. 


“The  Mutual  has  got  me  good  and  strong. 
Please  find  enclosed  check.  Good  programs 
are  easy  to  pay  for.  Get  me  the  price  for 
The  Girl  and  the  Game.  I want  to  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor  with  it.  The  Diamond 
From  the  Sky  goes  big  here — shown  every 
Saturday.”  These  are  excerpts  from  a let- 
ter from  C.  W.  Drace,  of  Greers,  S.  C.,  to 
A.  B.  Cheetham,  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
branch  of  the  Mutual. 


“Mutual  pictures  seem  to  have  that  some- 
thing which  appeal  to  the  people,”  writes 
John  D.  Ross,  manager  of  the  Lyric  The- 
ater, Waupaca,  Wis.,  to  J.  H.  Mergener, 
manager  of  the  Mutual’s  Milwaukee  branch. 
“Played  The  Mating  last  night  to  a good 
house,”  he  further  adds,  “and  must  say  that 
it  has  been  some  time  since  I heard  the 
people  praise  a picture  as  they  did  this  one. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  best  I have  seen  for 
some  time.” 


H.  P.  Peebles  has  been  appointed  manager 
pf  the  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  branch  of  the 
Mutual. 


“It  was  the  biggest  drawing  card  of  any 
feature  we  have  ever  had !”  This  is  what 
A.  W.  Petit,  manager  of  the  Elco  Theater, 
Charlestown,  S.  C.,  wrote  to  Charles  E. 
Kesnich,  manager  of  the  Atlanta  branch  of 
the  Mutual,  concerning  the  Mutual  Master- 
picture,  The  End  of  the  Road. 


The  End  of  the  Road  took  Worcester, 
Mass.,  by  storm  when  it  was  shown  there 
Friday.  November  26th. 

Fred  McAleon,  manager  of  the  Royal  The- 
ater, showed  it  Friday  evening,  November 
26th,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  as  is  his  cus- 
tom with  the  feature  booked  for  Friday  night 
at  his  theater,  but  his  patrons  were  so  in- 
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sistent  in  their  desire  to  see  it  again,  that 
Mr.  McAleon  ran  it  on  Saturday  evening, 
too. 

Mutual  Masterpictures  are  having  a very 
successful  run  in  the  Royal.  Mr.  McAleon 
has  shown  The  Cup  of  Life  three  times  and 
expects  to  show  The  Miracle  of  Life  for  the 
third  time  at  its  first  open  date. 


"Inspiration  has  created  a sensation  and 
we  have  booked  return  at  the  Savoy  The- 
ater for  two  days,”  wires  Charles  E.Kessnick, 
manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  branch.  Mr. 
Kessnick  assures  the  home  office  that  the 
picture  is  in  great  demand  and  fills  the 
houses  in  which  it  is  shown  to  capacity  two 
to  three  days  running. 


“Will  you  please  arrange  advance  book- 
ing covering  the  next  six  weeks  for 
Wednesday  night  shows  of  Masterpictures, 
working  in  as  many  Western  dramas  as 
possible.  These  pictures  are  fine  and  we 
fully  appreciate  our  good  fortune  in  being 
able  to  show  them  here.”  This  comes  from 
Kemmer  and  Showalter,  of  Plummer,  Idaho. 
The  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  shows  the 
confidence  these  two  live  wire  exhibitors 
feel  in  Mutual  service. 


J.  R.  Baxter,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Lyceum 
Theater,  Spring  City,  Utah,  travelled  125 
miles  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  attend  the  ban- 


quet given  Mr.  S.  L.  Rothapfel  and  Mutual 
exhibitors  at  the  Newhouse  Hotel. 

Says  Mr.  Baxter:  “I  am  sure  that  I got 
value  received.  Mr.  Rothapfel  gave  me 
new  ideas  which,  I am  sure,  will  benefit  me 
and  the  business  generally.  When  I say 
that  I am  glad  that  I made  the  trip,  I put 
it  mildly.” 

Mr.  Baxter  only  expresses  the  feeling  of 
thousands  of  exhibitors  all  over  the  United 
States  who  have  been  infused  with  new 
power  and  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Rothapfel’s 
suggestions. 

Following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  sent  out 
by  J.  W.  Mullin,  manager  of  the  Mutual’s 
Albany  branch,  which  puts  up  a clear  and 
concise  proposition  to  exhibitors,  and  which 
will  no  doubt  bring  results.  Other  man- 
agers might  follow  his  example. 

“The  success  of  every  merchant  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  buyer  in  the 
products  he  is  selling.  Your  stock  in  trade 
is  the  selling  of  clean,  wholesome  and  en- 
tertaining amusement,  full  value  for  every 
nickel  or  dime  spent  at  your  box  office. 
Are  you  giving  this  value? 

“Here  are  a few  rules  applied  to  the 
business  of  the  most  successful  theater 
managers  throughout  the  country: 

“Offer  only  clean  and  wholesome  enter- 
tainment. 

“Variety  and  well-balanced  program. 

“Equal  standard  of  quality  each  day  in 
the  week. 
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Edison  Machine,  $65 

Including  upper  and  lower  magazines,  electric  burner, 
new  Simplex  rheostat,  asbestos  cord,  rewind  and  lenses 
to  fit  measurements,  everything  ready  to  run  a picture, 
guaranteed  first-class  condition  for  $65.  Will  ship 
subject  to  inspection.  Many  other  bargains  in  Sim- 
plex, Power  and  Motiograph  Machines.  Opera  and 
Folding  Chairs  of  all  kinds,  new  and  slightly  used,  at 
bargain  prices.  Roll  Tickets,  7%c  a thousand;  Film 
Cement  and  Oil,  15c  bottle.  All  makes  of  Carbons. 
We  are  the  largest  THEATRE  SUPPLY  HOUSE  west 
of  Chicago. 

LEARS  THEATRE  SUPPLY  CO. 

509  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NIAGARA  GEMS  - Sample  10c 

Send  for  list.  Our  motto:  Quality, 

price  and  service.  Everything  a thea- 
ter can  use.  Agent  wanted  in  every 
city. 

NIAGARA  SLIDE  COMPANY 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


“Buy  within  your  means,  but  use  keen 
knowledge  of  the  trades’  offerings. 

“Read  well  all  trade  papers.  Compare 
values  carefully. 

“Choose  the  products  offering  you  the 
greatest  number  of  speaking  stage  and 
screen  stars  ever  featured  in  any  service 
of  one,  two  and  three-reel  subjects. 

“Use  the  program  that  embodies  all  the 
advertising  and  entertaining  element  of 
high-priced  features.  Pay  a regular  service 
price. 

“If  you  are  interested  in  just  such  a prop- 
osition and  wish  to  enjoy  success,  book  our 
new  $8000,000  All  Star,  All  Feature  service. 
This  service  is  fully  reviewed  in  weekly 
issues  of  Reel  Life.  Advise  us  if  you  are 
receiving  this  publication  regularly.’’ 


GET  MORE  BUSINESS  ,?S 

talks — program  chatter — advs. — letters  to  patrons,  etc. 
— Costs  small— results  BIG. — E.  W.  Sargent.  Amer- 
ica’s leading  authority  on  adv.  for  exhibitors  says  of 
my  work:  “Lynch  writes  snappy  stuff — stuff  that 

people  like  to  read — the  sort  of  talk  that  makes 
business — he  makes  his  talks  readable,  etc.” — I can 
make  steady  patrons  of  your  people — get  them  coming 
every  night — make  them  so  loyal  to  you  that  your 
competitors  cannot  lure  them  away — X can  increase 
your  average  receipts  25  to  50  per  cent,  with  my 
snappy  talks — personally  written  for  you. — Write  right 
now  for  free  particulars. 

C.  H.  LYNCH,  The  Ad  Specialist,  Spring  Valley,  III. 


Successful  Exhibitors 
Advertise 

TALK  TO  YOUR 
PATRONS  WITH 

RADIO  MAT-SLIDES 

The  Perfected  Type- 
writing Slide . Sample 
at  your  supply  house 

RADIO  MAT-SLIDE  CO.,  313  W.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Cushman  Lighting  Plants 


GET  THE  CROWD 

Cushman  throttling  governed  engines 
give  steady  voltage.  It’s  cheaper  to  make 
your  “juice”  than  to  buy  it.  You  get  a 
good  light  at  arc,  which  makes  clear, 
bright  pictures.  Extremely  light  in 
weight.  4 H.  P.  complete  plant  weighs 
only  575  lbs.  Not  the  cheapest,  but  cheap- 
est in  the  long  run.  Get  information  de- 
scribing exclusive  features.  It’s  free. 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  940  N.21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Gaumont’s  Southern 
Studios  Flourishing 

Prominent  Players  at  Work  in  Important  Re- 
leases for  Mutual  Program 

INTERESTING  accounts  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Rialto  Star  Feature  companies  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
where  the  Gaumont  winter  studios  are  located,  have 
been  brought  back  to  New  York  by  F.  G.  Bradford,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Gaumont  Company.  Mr.  Bradford 
spent  ten  days  at  Jacksonville.  In  addition  to  watching  the 
work  of  the  companies  which  are  making  photodramas  for 
release  on  the  regular  Mutual  Program,  he  planned  and 
contracted  for  a number  of  improvements,  which  indicate 
that  the  Gaumont  Company  will  be  located  during  the  winter 
months  at  Jacksonville  for  several  years  to  come. 

“Conditions  at  Jacksonville  are  ideal  for  the  work  we 
have  undertaken  to  do  for  the  Mutual’s  new  $8,000,000  pro- 
gram,” said  Mr.  Bradford,  in  speaking  of  his  Southern  trip. 
“Although  I arrived  only  a few  days  after  our  players  had 
started  to  work,  I found  that  the  pictures  were  well  under 
way.  The  work  of  preparation  had  been  so  thorough  that 
all  the  directors  had  to  do  when  they  reached  their  studios, 
was  to  start  with  no  more  effort  in  getting  their  pictures 
under  way  than  they  experienced  at  our  Flushing  studios. 

“Particularly  interesting  were  the  pictures  being  filmed 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  Garrick  and  William  F.  Had- 
dock. They  offer  such  a contrast  that  together  they  serve 
as  an  excellent  example  of  the  variety  one  finds  in  the  Rialto 
Star  Features  on  the  Mutual  Program.  Mr.  Garrick  was 
directing  Lessons  in  Love,  a multiple-reel  light  comedy  well 
adapted  to  display  the  talent  of  its  star,  Hal  Forde.  Mr. 
Haddock’s  company,  with  Robert  T.  Haines  as  star,  was 
busy  at  the  same  time  with  The  Secret  Agent,  a photodrama 
of  stirring  continuity  by  the  well-known  author,  Arthur 
Stringer. 

“The  policy  of  the  Gaumont  Company  in  having  a new 
star  in  each  production  of  its  Rialto  Star  Features  has  met 
with  the  most  cordial  reception  on  the  part  of  exhibitors. 
While  at  Jacksonville — to  show  you  how  we  are  living  up  to 
our  policy — I found  at  our  studios,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Forde 
and  Mr.  Haines,  Miss  Stella  Hammerstein,  daughter  of 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  and  Malcolm  Williams.  Here  are  a 
quartet  of  artists  of  stellar  calibre  that  unmistakably  put 
the  Broadway  stamp  upon  the  productions  in  which  they 
are  to  be  featured. 

“Jacksonville  has  been  most  hospitable  in  its  reception 
of  the  Gaumont  players,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  our  com- 
panies are  extremely  happy  to  find  themselves  amid  such 
congenial  surroundings.  They  are  planning  trips  later  in 
the  season  to  Palm  Beach,  Miami  and  Fort  Myers.  Al- 
ready one  company  has  been  to  St.  Augustine.  The  social 
life  of  this  wonderful  winter  land  will  be  adequately  re- 
flected in  forthcoming  releases.” 

***** 

“For  the  man  with  the  shears  and  the  paste  pot,”  Harry 
King  Tootle,  Director  of  Gaumont  publicity,  has  undertaken 
to  publish  a weekly  clip  sheet,  entitled,  “Gaumont  Gossip,” 
which  will  contain  all  the  latest  news  of  Gaumont  pictures 
and  players. 

Mr.  Tootle’s  sheet  will  come  out  every  Tuesday.  It  will 
contain  two  or  three  long  stories  and  any  amount  of  notes 
of  the  trade. 

The  Gaumont  publicity  man  wants  all  exhibitors  who 
would  like  to  be  put  on  his  mailing  list  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  him  in  care  of  the  Gaumont  Co.,  Flushing, 
Long  Island. 


“Close  Ups”  of  Mutual 
Plays  and  Players 

Interesting  Paragraphs  Gathered  on  a Tour  of 
Mutual  Studios 

MAYOR  MITCHEL,  President  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
derman, McAneny ; Police  Commissioner  Arthur 
Woods,  and  various  other  leaders  of  official  life  in 
New  York,  figure  prominently  in  The  Baby  and  the  Boss, 
a two-part  Thanhouser  drama,  released  in  the  regular  Mu- 
tual Program,  November  23rd.  Many  of  the  scenes  pre- 
sented in  the  picture  were  taken  during  the  monster  field 
day  of  the  New  York  Police  Department,  held  at  Brighton 
Beach  last  Summer,  at  which  Helen  Badgley,  the  famous 
Mutual  kiddie,  who  is  the  featured  player,  was  duly  pre- 
sented to  the  Mayor  and  the  other  members  of  his  cabinet, 
and  invited  toxshare  their  official  box  with  them,  along  with 
the  actor-policeman,  around  whom  the  story  of  the  play 
hinges.  As  the  “Baby”  in  this  exceptionally  appealing  story, 
little  Miss  Badgley  delivers  one  of  her  best  screen  portrayals. 
***** 

Anna  Little,  the  Mutual  star,  weighs  150  pounds  (she 
swears  that  she  doesn’t,  but  she  does),  and  is  five  feet  seven 
inches  tall. 

Vivian  Rich  declares  that  she  is  always  poor. 

Everyone  says  that  Alice  Dove-y  is  a regular  humming 
bird. 

And  Grace  Valentine’s  real  name  is  Smith. 

So  what’s  in  a name,  anyhow? 

***** 

Gone  are  the  days — 

When  Crane  Wilbur  wore  a hair  cut. 

When  Flavia  Arcaro  weighed  98  pounds. 

When  the  Fairbanks  twins  could  be  told  apart. 

When  Russ  Powell,  of  Vogue  Films,  had  a lean  and 
hungry  look. 

4c  % % % 

Riley  Chamberlain,  the  Thanhouser  (Mutual)  funny  man, 
has  a real  sense  of  humor.  Listen.  The  other  day  he  was 
talking  to  Louise  Emerald  Bates,  also  of  the  Thanhouser 
studios. 

“She  (referring  to  another  player)  hasn’t  been  seen 
in  pictures  for  some  time,”  said  he. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter — did  she  take  sick?”  returned 
Miss  Bates. 

“No,  she  didn’t  take  well,”  answered  the  comedian,  with- 
out a trace  of  a smile. 

***** 

Some  advice  to  actors : “All  this  stuff  about  ‘be  happy' 

and  ‘be  square’  and  ‘don’t  be  jealous,  it’ll  make  wrinkles' 
and  ‘knockers  not  wanted’  is  as  old  as  Methuselah.  But  it’s 
good  stuff.  Try  it  when  the  other  girl  gets  the  part  you 
wanted,  or  somebody  else,  who  can’t  act  anywhere  near  as 
well  as  you,  gets  a picture  on  the  cover.  It  pays  in  the  end.” 

ifc  ifc 

Golden-haired  Margaret  Gibson,  the  talented  young  lead 
of  the  David  Horsley  contingent  at  Santa  Barbara,  says  that 
she  prefers  “rags”  to  “diamonds.” 

“Because  rags  are  much  more  conducive  to  great  emo- 
tional acting  than  cold,  glittering  jewels,”  she  says,  “and 
because  people  always  feel  sorry  for  the  girl  who  has  to 
wear  the  tattered  clothing.  I would  rather  raise  the  audi- 
ence’s sympathy  than  their  admiration.  Give  me  the  ‘rags,' 
and  a chance  to  work  in  them,  and  I will  be  happy.” 

And  Miss  Gibson  is  just  as  charming  in  “rags”  as  she 
is  in  a society  outfit. 
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Mutual  Program  Releases 


Centaur  Star  Features 

Dec.  22 — The  Mystery  of  Carter  Breen  (3) 

Nov.  24 — Could  a Man  Do  More?  (3) 

Oct.  27 — The  Blood  of  Our  Brothers  (3) 

Sept.  29— The  Protest  (3) 

Clipper  Star  Features 

Dec.  11— Curly  (3) 

Nov.  20 — The  Alternative  (3) 

Oct.  30— The  Idol  (3) 

Oct.  9 — Pardoned  (3) 

Sept.  18 — The  Great  Question  (3) 

Mustang  Star  Features 

Dec.  4 — Film  Tempo  (3) 

Nov.  13 — This  is  the  Life  (3) 

Oct.  23 — Buck’s  Lady  Friend  (3) 

Oct.  2 — Man  Afraid  of  His  Wardrobe  (3) 

Reliance  Star  Features 

Dec.  8 — Her  Mother's  Daughter  (3) 

Nov.  10 — Father  and  Son  (3) 

Oct.  13 — The  Bread  Line  (3) 

Rialto  Star  Features 

Dec.  15 — The  Ace  of  Death 
Dec.  1 — Lessons  in  Love  (3) 

Nov.  17 — The  New  Adam  and  Eve  (3) 

Nov.  3 — The  Devil's  Darling  (3) 

Oct.  20 — The  Card  Players  (3) 

Oct.  6 — Sunshine  and  Tempest  (3) 

Sept.  22 — The  House  With  Nobody  In  It  (3) 

Sept.  8 — The  Unsuspected  Isles  (3) 

Than-o-Play 

Dec.  18 — His  Majesty,  the  King  (3) 

Nov.  27 — The  Valkyrie  (3) 

Nov.  6 — Mr.  Meeson's  Will  (3) 

Oct.  16 — The  Long  Arm  of  the  Secret  Service  (3) 
Sept.  25 — A Disciple  of  Nietzsche  (3) 

American 

Dec.  17 — Spider  Barlow’s  Soft  Spot 
Dec.  13 — The  Solution  of  the  Mystery  (2) 

Dec.  10 — A Broken  Cloud 

Dec.  6 — The  Water  Carrier  of  San  Juan  (2 

Dec.  3 — Spider  Barlow  Cuts  In 

Nov.  29 — The  Silver  Lining  (2) 

Nov.  26 — The  Bluffers 

Nov.  22 — The  Key  to  the  Past  (2) 

Nov.  19 — Drifting 

Nov.  15 — The  Substitute  Minister  (2) 

Nov.  12 — To  Rent.  Furnished 
Nov.  8 — Alice,  of  Hudson  Bay  (2) 

Nov.  5 — On  Secret  Service 
Nov.  1— The  Wasp  (2) 

Oct.  29 — The  Smuggler's  Cave 
Oct.  25 — Out  of  the  Ashes  (2) 

Oct.  22 — Visitors  and  Visitees 
Oct.  18 — The  Blot  on  the  Shield  (2) 

Oct.  15 — Profit  from  Loss 
Oct.  11 — Let  There  Be  Light  (2) 

Oct.  8 — The  Sting  of  It 

Oct.  4 — Just  As  It  Happened  (2) 

Sept.  31 — Hearts  in  Shadow 

Sept.  27 — The  Terror  of  Twin  Mountains  (2) 

Sept.  24 — It  Was  Like  This 
Sept.  20— The  Barren  Gain  (2) 

Sept.  17 — The  Little  Lady  Next  Door 
Sept.  13 — The  Senor’s  Silver  Buckle  (2) 

Beauty 

Dec.  18 — Two  Hearts  and  a Thief 

Dec.  14— A Guard,  a Girl  and  a Garret 

Dec.  11 — Nobody's  Home 

Dec.  7 — Pretenses 

Dec.  4 — Making  Over  Father 

Nov.  30 — Billy  Van  Deusen  and  the  Merry  Widow 

Nov.  27 — Cupid  Beats  Father  - — 

Nov.  23 — The  Drummer’s  Trunk 
Nov.  20 — Anita's  Butterfly  — * 

Nov.  16 — Johnny,  the  Barber 
Nov.  13 — Almost  a Widow 
Nov.  9 — Her  Adopted  Father  — 

Nov.  6 — Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Campaign"" 

Nov.  2 — One  to  the  Minute  — • 

Oct.  30 — An  Auto  Bungalow  Bungle 
Oct.  26 — Touring  With  Tillie 
Oct.  23 — Deserted  at  the  Auto  — 

Oct.  19 — Alias  James,  Chauffeur 

Oct.  16 — Aided  by  the  Movies 

Oct.  12 — Billie — the  Hill  Billie 

Oct.  9 — Curing  Father  - 

Oct.  5 — Mother's  Busy  Week 

Oct.  2 — Mixed  Males 

Sept.  28 — Love.  Mumps  and  Bumps 

Sept  25 — Cats,  Cash  and  a Cook  Book  — 

Sept  21 — Everyheart 

Sept.  18 — A Friend  in  Need 

Sept.  14— Incognito 

Sept  11 — When  His  Dough  Was  Cake 


Monday — American  (2),  Falstaff  (1), 
Novelty  (1). 

Tuesday — Thanhouser  (2),  Cartoon 
and  Scenic  (1),  Beauty  (1). 

Wednesday — Rialto,  Reliance  or  Cen- 
taur (3),  Novelty  (1). 

Thursday — Centaur  (2),  Falstaff  (1), 
Mutual  Weekly  (1). 

Friday — Mustang  (2),  American  (1), 
Cub  (1). 

Saturday — Clipper,  Than-o-Play  or 
Mustang  (3),  Beauty  (1). 

Sunday— Reliance  (2),  Casino  (1), 
Thanhouser  (1). 


Mutual  Weekly 


Dec.  23 — No. 

51 

Nov. 

11— No. 

45 

Dec.  16 — No. 

50 

Nov. 

4— No. 

44 

Dec.  9 — No. 

49 

Oct. 

28— No. 

43 

Dec.  2 — No. 

48 

Oct. 

21— No. 

42 

Nov.  25— No. 

47 

Oct. 

14— No. 

41 

Nov.  18— No. 

46 

Oct. 

7— No. 

40 

Centaur 

Dec.  30 — The  Terror  of  the  Fold  (2) 

Dec.  23 — The  Winning  of  Jess  (2) 

Dec.  16 — The  Arab’s  Vengeance  (2) 

Dec.  9 — Stanley  in  Darkest  Africa  (2) 

Dec.  2 — Stanley  Among  the  Voo  Doo  Worshipper* 
Nov.  25 — Stanley  and  the  Slave  Traders  (2) 

Nov.  18 — A Polar  Romance  (2) 

Nov.  11 — Stanley  in  Starvation  Camp  (2) 

Nov.  4— When  Avarice  Rules  (2) 

Oct.  28 — The  White  King  of  the  Zaras  (2) 

Oct.  21 — -Vindication  (2) 

Oct.  14 — Stanley's  Close  Call  (2) 

Sept.  30 — Stanley’s  Search  for  the  Hidden  City  (2) 
Sept.  23 — The  Woman,  the  Lion  and  the  Man  (2) 
Sept.  16 — The  Rajah’s  Sacrifice  (2) 

Casino  Star  Comedy 

Dec.  19 — Cissy's  Innocent  Wink 
Dec.  12 — Curing  Cissy 
Dec.  5 — A Tangle  in  Hearts 
Nov.  28 — The  Widow  Wins 
Nov.  21 — The  House  Party 
Nov.  14 — Beauty  in  Distress 
Nov.  7 — Does  Advertising  Win? 

Oct.  31 — Zabisky's  Waterloo 
Oct.  24 — The  Reformer 
Oct.  17 — Ethel’s  Romeos 
Oct.  10 — A Corner  in  Cats 
Oct.  3 — His  Lordship’s  Dilemma 
Sept.  24 — Bizzy  Izzy  (2) 

Cub  Comedy 

Dec.  10 — Doctor  Jerry 
Dec.  3 — A Shot-Gun  Romance 
Nov.  26 — A Deal  in  Indians 
Nov.  19 — The  Fighting  Four 
Nov.  12 — The  Double  Cross 
Nov.  5 — Twin  Brides 
Oct.  29 — Jerry  to  the  Rescue 
Oct.  22 — The  Little  Detective 
Oct.  15 — Taking  a Chance 
Oct.  8 — A Change  of  Luck 
Oct.  1 — The  Oriental  Spasm 
Sept.  24 — The  Treasure  Box 

Gaumont 

Dec.  14 — See  America  First  No.  13.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
and  the  Steel  Mills 

Falstaff  Comedy 

Dec.  16 — Billy  Bunks  the  Bandit 

Dec.  13 — The  Conductor’s  Classy  Champion 

Dec.  9 — Clarence  Cheats  at  Croquet 

Dec.  6 — Minnie,  the  Mean  Manicurist 

Dec.  2 — Checking  Charlie’s  Child 

Nov.  29 — Foiling  Father’s  Foes 

Nov.  25 — The  Villainous  Vegetable  Vender 

Nov.  22 — The  Postmaster  of  Pineapple  Plains 

Nov.  18 — A Cunning  Canal-Boat  Cupid 

Nov.  15 — Hannah’s  Henpecked  Husband 

Nov.  11 — The  Film  Favorite's  Finish 

Nov.  8 — Lulu’s  Lost  Lotharios 

Nov.  4 — "Clarissa's”  Charming  Calf 

Nov.  1 — Freddie,  the  Fake  Fisherwoman 

Oct.  28 — The  Soap  Suds  Star 

Oct.  25 — Tillie,  the  Terrible  Typist 

Oct.  21 — Hattie,  the  Hair  Heiress 

Oct.  18 — Busted  But  Benevolent 


Special  Features 

Damaged  Goods  (7) 

The  Diamond  From  the  Sky  (30  Chapters) 

The  Girl  and  the  Game  (15  Chapters) 

Novelty  Comedy 

Dec.  15 — A Musical  Mix-Up 

Dec.  13 — The  Book  Agent 

Dec.  8 — The  Army-Navy  Football  Game 

Dec.  6 — A Janitor’s  Joyful  Job 

Dec.  1 — Betty  Burton,  M.  D. 

Nov.  29 — Charlie’s  Twin  Sister 
Nov.  24 — Taming  a Grouch 
Nov.  22 — Spring  Onions 

Nov.  15 — The  World  Series — Boston  vs.  Phila  (2) 

Nov.  10 — Love  and  Bitters 

Nov.  8 — Something  in  Her  Eye 

Nov.  3 — The  Fortune  Hunters 

Nov.  1 — Putting  Papa  to  Sleep 

Oct.  27 — Artillery  and  Love 

Oct.  25— Hobo  Nerve 

Oct.  20 — You  Can’t  Beat  It 

Oct.  18 — Rip  Van  Winkle  Badly  Ripped 

Oct.  13 — Gold-Bricking  Cupid 

Oct.  11 — Miss  Trillie’s  Big  Feet 

Oct.  4 — The  Corsican  Brothers  Up  To  Date 

Sept.  27 — An  Amateur  Cameraman 

Sept.  20 — The  Lilliputian’s  Courtship  (2) 

Mustang 

Dec.  17 — In  the  Sunset  Country  (2) 

Dec.  10 — There  Is  Good  in  the  Worst  of  Us  (2) 
Dec.  3 — Broadcloth  and  Buckskin  (2) 

Nov.  26 — The  Valley  Fued  (2) 

Nov.  19 — The  Warning  (2) 

Nov.  12 — Man  to  Man  (2) 

Nov.  5 — The  Trail  of  the  Serpent  (2) 

Oct.  29 — Playing  for  High  Stakes  (2) 

Oct.  22 — The  Sheriff  of  Willow  Creek  (2) 

Oct.  8 — Breezy  Bill — Outcast  (2) 

Reliance 

Dec.  19 — The  Bankhurst  Victory  (2) 

Dec.  12 — The  Wayward  Son  (2) 

Dec.  5 — The  Stab  (2) 

Nov.  28 — The  Friends  of  the  Sea  (2) 

Nov.  21 — A Romance  of  the  Alps  (2) 

Nov.  14 — The  Crest  of  von  Endheim  (2) 

Nov.  7 — The  Law  of  Duty  (2)  . 

Oct.  31 — The  Feud  (2) 

Oct.  24 — The  Penalty  (2) 

Oct.  17 — The  Ever-Living  Isles  (2) 

Oct.  10 — Queen  of  the  Band  (2) 

Oct.  3 — In  the  Days  of  Old  (2) 

Sept.  15 — A Dark  Horse 
Sept.  11 — The  Stronger  Man  (2) 

Sept.  8 — The  Family  Doctor 

Sept.  6 — The  Indian  Trapper’*  Vindication 

Sept.  4 — The  Father  (2) 

Sept.  3 — Hidden  Crime 

Sept.  1 — The  Turning  Point 

Aug.  30 — For  His  Pal 

Aug.  28 — A Bold  Impersonation  (2) 

Aug.  25 — Editions  De  Luxe 
Aug.  23 — Farewell  to  Thee 
Aug.  21 — The  Little  Lumberjack  (2) 

Thanhouser 

Dec.  19 — The  Political  Pull  of  John 
Dec.  14 — An  Innocent  Traitor  (2) 

Dec.  12 — Her  Confession 
Dec.  7 — His  Vocation  (2) 

Dec.  5 — The  House  Party  at  Carson  Manor 
Nov.  30 — The  Crimson  Sabre  (2) 

Nov.  28— "All  Aboard" 

Nov.  23 — The  Baby  and  the  Boss  (2) 

Nov.  21 — Beneath  the  Coat  of  a Butler 
Nov.  18 — In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy  (2) 

Nov.  14 — -In  Baby’s  Garden 
Nov.  9 — The  Little  Captain  of  the  Scouts  (2) 
Nov.  7 — The  Mistake  of  Mammy  Lou 
Nov.  2 — The  Commuted  Sentence  (2) 

Oct.  31 — The  Fisherwoman 

Oct.  26 — The  Conscience  of  Juror  No.  10  (2) 

Oct.  24 — At  the  Patrician  Club 

Oct.  19 — The  Spirit  of  Audubon  (2) 

Oct.  17 — John  T.  Rocks  and  the  Flivver 
Oct.  12 — Down  on  the  Farm 

The  Scoop  at  Belleville  (2) 

Oct.  10 — The  Has  Been 

Oct.  5 — The  Light  on  the  Reef  (2) 

Oct.  3 — The  Mystery  of  Eagle’s  Cliff 
Sept.  28 — The  Road  to  Fame  (2) 

Sept  26 — The  Miracle 

Sept.  21 — The  Dead  Man'*  Keys  (2) 

Sept.  19 — Tie  Twins  of  the  G.  L.  Ranch 
Sept.  14 — Helen’s  Babiea  (2) 

Sept.  12 — Out  of  the  Sea 

Sept.  10 — The  Mother  of  Her  Dreams 

Sept.  7 — The  Bowl-Bearer  (2) 

Sept.  5 — From  the  River’s  Depth 
Aug.  31 — Reincarnation  (2) 

Aug.  29 — The  Vagabond 
Aug.  24 — Snapshots  (2) 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  the  Mutual  Program 


Mutual  Program 

Week  of  December  13 


Albany,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation 146  Marietta  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation 412  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Boston,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 1108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 106  Pearl  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp. . . .American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Cairo,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation. . 9th  St.  & Commercial  Ave. 

Calgary,  Alberta '.M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd.... Lesson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

(Cont.  F.  F.  Corp.  Branch) 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(H.  & H.  Branch) 117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation Ill  East  Seventh  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation.. . 108  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Columbus,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Welton  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Escanaba,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  Street 

Fargo,  N.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 119  5th  St. 

(Temporary  Address) 11  Broadway 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. Mutual  Film  Corporation 7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation. . 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation 150  N.  Illinois  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Mo 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  South  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 444  So.  4th  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wls Mutual  Film  Corporation 301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn — Mutual  Film  Corporation 22  North  Sixth  St. 

Montreal,  P.  0 M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd ...154  St.  Catherine  St. 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  F.  Exch.  of  N.  Y 25  Branford  Place 

New  Haven,  Conn Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  Meadow  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(Twenty-third  St.  Br.) 71  West  23rd  St. 

M.  F.C. Western  Film  Br 126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. Mutual  Film  Corporation 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Corporation 1413-1415  Hamey  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation ..  902  Filbert  St.,  4th  Floor 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp. . .902  Filbert  St.,  3rd  Floor 

Phoenix,  Arlz Mutual  Film  Corporation 201  O'Neill  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation 389  Oak  St. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can. ..  .M.  F.  C of  Canada,  Ltd 312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . . Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Utah . 123-5  East  Second  So.  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Mutual  Film  Corporation 228  Prudential  Building 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. . .Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B M.  F.  C.  of  Canada.  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo...' Mutual  Film  C.  of  Mo .1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation ..  201  Williams  Fine  Arts 

Building 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 205  Bastable  Block 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 1325  Franklin  St. 

Toledo,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Superior  St. 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 963  Granville  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation 1400  Market  St. 

Wichita,  Kan Mutual  Film  Corporation 316  Barnes  Bldg. 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation. . . .61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  .M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 48  Aikins  Bldg. 

McDermott  Ave. 


Schedule  of  Poster  Sizes  for  Releases 
in  the  Mutual  Program 


Monday  American .../ 2 reels . . 1-3-6 

Falstaff 1 reel  . . 1 

Novelty  Comedy 1 reel  . . 1-3 

T uesday  Thanhouser 2 reels . . 1-3-6 

Cartoon  and  Scenic 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Beauty 1 reel  ..1 

Wednesday  Feature 3 reels. . 1-1-3-6 

Mutual  Comedy 1 reel  . . 1-3 

Thursday  Centaur 2 reeis . . 1-3-6 

Falstaff 1 reel  ..  1-3 

Mutual  Weekly 1 reel  . . 1 

Friday  Mustang 2 reels . . 1-3-6 

American 1 reel  . . 1 

“ Cub 1 reel  ..  1-3 

Saturday  Feature 3 reels.  .1-1-3-6 

Beauty 1 reel  ..1-3 

Sunday  Reliance 2 reels . . 1-3-6 

Casino 1 reel  ..1-3 

Thanhouser 1 reel  . . 1 J| 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  13 


No.  Brand  Title  Class  Reel  Leads 


04264 

04265 

American 

The  Solution  of  the  Mystery 

Society 

Drama 

2 

Vivian  Rich 
Alfred  Vosburg 
Riley  Chamberlin 

04266 

Falstaff 

The  Conductor’s  Classy 

C. 

Champion 

Louise  Emerald  Bates 

04267 

Novelty 

The  Book  Agent 

C. 

1 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  14 

04268 

04269 

Thanhouser 

An  Innocent  Traitor 

War 

Drama 

2 

Wayne  Aery 
Carrie  Niblack 

The  Fairbanks  Twins 

04270 

Gaumont 

See  America  First,  No.  14 

Scenic 

1 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  and  the 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses 

Cartoon 

Steel  Mills 

04271 

Beauty 

A Girl,  a Guard  and  a Gar- 
ret  

C.-D. 

1 

Carol  Holloway 
John  Sheehan 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  15 

04272 

Secret 

04273 

Rialto 

The  Ace  of  Death 

Service 

3 

Stella  Hammerstein 

04274 

Drama 

04275 

/ 

Novelty 

A Musical  Mix- Up 

C. 

1 

Edward  Boulder 
Dorothy  Graham 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  16 

04276 

04277 

Centaur 

The  Arab’s  Vengeance 

Animal 

Drama 

2 

Margaret  Gibson 
Bostock  Animals 

Barbara  Gilroy 

04278 

Falstaff 

Bill  Bunks,  the  Bandit 

C. 

1 

Claude  Cooper 
Arthur  Cunningham 

04279 

Mutual 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  50 

Topical 

1 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  17 

04280 

04281 

Mustang 

In  the  Sunset  Country 

Western 

Drama 

2 

E.  Forrest  Taylor 
Nell  Franzen 

04282 

American 

Spider  Barlow’s  Soft  Spot. . . 

C.-D. 

1 

Ed.  Coxen 
Winifred  Greenwood 

04283 

Cub 

The  Holdup 

C. 

1 

George  Ovey 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  18 

04284 

War 

The  Thanhouser  Kidlets 

04285 

Than-o-Play 

His  Majesty  the  King 

C.-D. 

3 

Gladys  Hulette 

04286 

Bert  Delaney 

04287 

Beauty 

Two  Hearts  and  a Thief 

C. 

1 

Neva  Gerber 
Wm.  Carroll 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  19 

04288 

04289 

Reliance 

The  Bankhurst  Mystery  .... 

Detect. 

Drama 

2 

A.  D.  Sears 
Irene  Hunt 

04290 

Casino 

Cissy’s  Innocent  Wink 

C. 

1 

Cissy  Fitzgerald 

04291 

Thanhouser 

The  Political  Pull  of  John.  . 

C. 

1 

George  MaJlo 
Justus  D.  Barnes 

* * * * 

* 

No. 

04292 

04293 

Brand 

American 

04294 

Falstaff 

04295 

Novelty 

04296, 
04297 y 
042981 

Thanhouser 

04299' 

■ Gaumont 

04300 

Beauty 

04301 

04302 

04303 

Centaur 

04304 

Novelty 

04305 

04306 

Centaur 

04307 

Falstaff 

04308 

Mutual 

04309 

04310 

Mustang 

04311 

American 

04312 

Cub 

04313 

04314 

04315 

Mustang 

04316 

Beauty 

04317 

04318 

04319 

Reliance 

Casino 

MASTERPICTURE 

51 

MASTERPICTURE 

52 


Week  of  December  20 


MONDAY.  DECEMBER  20 


Title 

The  Clean  Up 


Class 

Society 

Drama 


Toodles,  Tom  and  Trouble  . . C. 
The  Fiddler 


Reel 

2 

1 

1 


Leads 

Frank  Borzage 
Winifred  Greenwood 
Colin  Campbell 
Baby  Gereghty 
Lawrence  Semon 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  21 

Ambition Drama7  3 

See  America  First,  No.  15 Scenic  1 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses  Cartoon 
Making  a Man  of  Johnnie.  C.  1 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  22 


Gladys  Holette 
Morris  Foster 
Morgan  Jone§ 
Lexington,  Ky.  and  the 
Blue  Grass  Country 
Carol  Holloway 


The  Mystery  of  Carter  Breene  D.  3 


Crane  Wilbur 


The  Innocent  Sandwich  Man 

C. 

Split 

Chas.  A.  Mason 

Between  Lakes  & Mountains 

Scenic 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  23 

The  Winning  of  Jess 

2 

Margaret  Gibson 
Bostock  Animals 

When  William’s  Whiskers 
Worked 

C. 

1 

Riley  Chamberlin 
Winifred  Lane 
George  Mario 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  51 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  24 

The  Pitch  o’  Chance 

Western  2 
Drama 

Helene  Rosson 
Frank  Borzage 

Yes  or  No 

D. 

1 

Nell  Franzen 
Alfred  Vosburgh 

Hearts  and  Clubs 

1 

George  Ovey 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  25 

C.-D. 

3 

Art  Acord 
Dixie  Stratton 

That  Country  Girl 

C.-D. 

1 

Neva  Gerber 
Wm.  Carroll 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  26 

The  Law  of  Success 

2 

Hunting 

C. 

1 

Budd  Ross 

SPECIALS 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  16 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss 
The  Painted  Soul. 


Underworld 

Drama 


Mignon  Anderson 
Bessjp  Barriscale 
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mOTUAt  Film  CORPORATION  JJnnouruxj 

j CEnTflUR  TTflR  FEATURE 


A REttARKAGLE  DETECTIVE  DRAttA 
1/N  THREE  REELS'  OF  “BIG  reENES'” 
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RELEASED  DEC.  72n-l 
On  THE  REGULAR  MUTUAL 


MUTUAL 
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MUTUAL  FILn  CORPORATION  Announces 

/)  whang  rmn  feature 


THREE  REELS'.  RELEASED  DEC. OS'- 

ON  THE  REGULAR  MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


ONE OF  THE  FAMOOT 

BUCK  PARV1N  SERIES  V 

C.E.VAN  LOAN  featuring)  i)TlT  fycO&D 
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: MUTUAL PPnnPAM 

Be  Sure  to  Book  This  Remarkable 
RIALTO  STAR  FEATURE 

on  the  Mutual  Program 

“THE  ACE  OF  DEATH” 

A Multiple  Reel  Photodrama 
Written  by  O.  A.  Nelson  and 
Directed  by  Wm.  F.  Haddock 

STARRING 

Miss  Stella  Hammerstein 

The  Great  Broadway  Emotional  Actress 


Made  in  

America  and 

STffi&S-  Released  December  15th 

by  the  Mutual 

Film  Corporation  


Ga  ■■  A ^ « Flushing,  N.  Y 

3 U m O 11  t w O ■ Jacksonville,  Fla 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


December  *16 

o r»  the  Mutual  FVoafam 
t)^>  tke 

RELIANCE  MOTION  PICTURE  CORPORATION 

Executive  Offices-  Studios  . 

(7i  Wert  73- 5f.  537  Riverdab?  Ave, Yonkers,  Jx.  c. 

-Newport?  Hoi  lY^vood,  Lor  Angeles, Cal- 
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nUTUAL 

PRO'oRAOO 


Tfeyve  Shod  t fie  Acid  Test 

of  popular  approval these  David 

Horsley  productions 

CUB  COMEDIES 
CENTAUR  FEATURES 
CENTAUR  STAR  FEATURES 

They  embrace  subjects  of  interest 
in  one.,  two  and  three  reels,  enacted 
respectively  by  these  big  drawing 
cards ! 

GEORGE  OVEY 
BOSTOCK  ANIMALS 
CRANE  WILBUR 

They’ll  stand  the  test  of  Y 01/} ? 
ns,  too. 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


And  still  they  come!  “Author! 

Author !”  is  another  of  those  side-splitting 

“Mustang”  comedies  that  has  jumped  from  “The  Saturday 
Evening  Post”  into  moving  pictures.  One  of  the  ‘‘Buck  Parvin  and 
the  Movies”  series  by  Charles  E.  Van  Loan,  king  of  the  modern 
humorists.  Book  published  by  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  publishers. 

The  Special  Cast 

ART  ACORD 

Larry  Peyton  Rea  Berger 

and  a host  of  other  stars 
Directed  by  William  Bertram 

‘‘Author!  Author!”  is  a scream.  Acord 

does  some  marvelous  roping  and  riding — and  by 
superhuman  strength,  he  actually  throws  a steer!  Book 
it!  It’s  a wonder! 

Release  Date  December  25th 
Two-Reel  “Mustang”  Subjects 

In  the  Sunset  Country 

It’s  a wonderful  Western  drama,  with 

E.  Forrest  Taylor  and  Lizette  Thorne 

Directed  by  Frank  Cooley  Release  Date  Dec.  1 7th 

The  Pitch  of  Chance 

A vivid,  vigorous  Western  drama 
with 

Helene  Rosson  and 
Jack  Richardson 

Directed  by  Frank  Borzage 
Release  Date  Dec.  24 


All  * * Mustang**  flims  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  exclusively 
by  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

American  Film 
Company,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S. 

HUTCHINSON 
Pre.ident 

CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


♦ 
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The  iVei 
Stupendous 
Railroad 
Film  Novel 

featuring 

Helen 
Holmes 

The  Fearless  Film  Sta , 

Here  you  have  th< 

biggest,  the  most  stu 
pendous  profit -pulling  pro 
duction,  that  ever  has  been  presented. 

“The  Girl  and  The  Game”  tops  them  all  anc 

stands  supreme  — the  pinnacle  of  motion  pictun 
achievement.  Fifteen  amazing  two-act  chapters — one  chapte 
released  each  week  beginning  Dec.  27th.  Drive  home  thi 
point:  “The  Girl  and  The  Game”  means  fifteen  consecutive 

weeks  of  crowded  houses — fifteen  consecutive  weeks  of  big  box-office  success 

Thrill  After  Thrill  at  Lightning  Speet 

Each  chapter  of  this  huge  production  is  fairly  aliv< 
with  thrills— the  big,  red-blood  thrills  and  the  dare-devil  actioi 
for  which  fearless  Helen  Holmes  is  famous.  No  man  on  earth  is  so  caps 
ble  of  directing  a thrill  production  as  J.  P.  McGowan,  who  directs  “Thi 
Girl  and  The  Game.”  No  living  author  is  so  capable  of  writing  thrills  a 
Frank  H.  Spearman,  the  great  railroad  author  who  wrote  “The  Girl  ant 
The  Game.”  Each  chapter  is  a distinct  production — a distinct  triumph  ii 
itself.  The  chapters  are  bound  together  by  a strong  skein  of  romance,  lov* 

and  suspense  which  carries  over  from  chapter  one  to  the  last  scene  of  chapter  fifteer 
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PEC(AL  FEATURE 


changes  will  release 
Chapter  I,  “Helen’s 
RaceWith  Death,’ 
m Monday,  Dec. 

27th.  Make 
pour  book- 
ings now! 


Never  Before  Such 

Tremendous  Publicity! 

Vo  film  production  has  ever  been  given  the 

rast  publicity  help  that  is  now  ready  for  exhibitors 

>□  “The  Girl  and  The  Game.”  Wonderful  1,  3 and  6 sheet 
tosters  by  Palenske,  the  foremost  poster  artist  of  the  world, 
leralds,  banners,  window-cards — everything!  Big  papers  every- 
where will  print  “The  Girl  and  The  Game”  advertising,  and  the 
! reat  story  itself  will  be  printed  by  leading  papers,  including: 


few  York  World 
*ittsburgh  Press 
I tlanta  Constitution 
1 maha  Bee 
tuffalo  Courier 
ndianapolis  Star 
Chicago  Evening  Post 
1 etroit  Journal 
Baltimore  American 
Boston  Globe 

and  a thousand  other  big 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 
St,  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Cleveland  Leader 
Philadelphia  North  American 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
NewOrleans  Times-Picayune 
Los  Angeles  Tribune 
Dallas  Journal 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 

American  Newspapers. 


You  Musi  Act  at  Once— Now! 

low  seize  this  opportunity!  Wire,  write  or 

se  at  once  “The  Girl  and  The  Game”  department  of 
| our  nearest  Mutual  exchange.  Hurry!  We  must  pro- 
;ct  customers.  That’s  why  we  say — Hurry! 

let  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Mutual 

■ (change — or  wire  or  write  the  home  office,  71  West 
! 5rd  Street,  New  York.  Hurry!  Act  quickly!  NOW! 

'Signal  Film  Corporation 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON,  President 
'ublicity  Offices:  222  So.  State  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


A two-part  “Flying  A” 

production — an  intense  socio- 
logical drama  portraying  activities 
of  gamblers  in  society’s  lowest  and  highest 
strata,  as  exposed  by  a powerful  newspaper* 


Winifred  Greenwood 
and  Frank  Borzage 

are  presented  in  the  leading  roles. 
Director — Charles  Bartlett 

Released  December  20th 


Here  is  a fanciful  and  pretty  single_reel  “Flying  A”  drama  with 

Alfred  Vosburgh  and  Nell  Franzen 

Director — Reaves  Eason 

Released  December  24-th 


Making  a Man  of  Johnny 

An  American  “Beauty”  comedy  with 

Carol  Holloway  and  John  Sheehan 

Director — James  Douglass 

Released  December  21st 


Yes  Or  No? 


That  Country  Gal 

If  you’re  looking  for  a good  laugh- 
getter,  book  this  “Beauty”  comedy 

Neva  Gerber  and 
Lucille  Warde 

Director — James  Douglass 

Released  December  25th 

", Flying  A”  and  “ Beauty ” Productions 
are  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Exclusively  by  Mutual 
Film  Corporation. 

American  Film  Company,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON.  President 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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MUTUAL  SPECIAL  FEATURE 
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A MIND  IN 
THE  PAST 

Go  to  your  nearest  Mutual  Exchange. 

Ask  to  see  “A  Mind  in  the  Past.”  Its  amazing 

thrills  will  hold  you  spellbound.  “A  Mind  in  the  Past”  is,  in 

itself,  a powerful  two-reel  release,  yet  it  is  only  one  chapter— chapter 
eight — of  the  greatest  continued  photoplay  ever  produced  — 


A Picturized  Romantic  Novel 
By  Roy  L.  McCardell 

Pile  Up  Big  Profits! 

Now  you  can  obtain  this  big,  magnificent  production  at  surprisingly  low 
cost.  Exhibitors  have  piled  up  tremendous  profits  with  “The  Diamond  From 
the  Sky.”  Write  in  to  the  main  office  for  full  particulars.  You  can’t  afford 
to  wait.  Here  is  a real  opportunity  to  get  big  crowds — to  make  big  money. 
Write  now  and  clinch  “The  Diamond  From  the  Sky”  for  your  theatre. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  FILM  CORPORATION 

JOHN  R.  FREULER,  President 

71  West  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

North  American  Representative t at  Every  Mutual  Exchange  in  America 
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sil 


EDWIN  THANHOUSER 


1 The 


PRESENTS 


MILL- FLOSS 

(In  5 Acts) 

MIGNON  ANDERSON 


and  a specially  selected 
cast,  notably 


Harris  Gordon  and 
W.  Eugene  Moore 


Staged  by  W.  Eugene  Moore 


THANHOUSER  FILM  CORP.  NEW  n°  yhelle’ 

Mutual  Film  Corp.,  Sole  Distributors  for  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 


A spectacular  and 
faithful  adaptation  of 
George  Eliot’s  novel 
of  the  sublime  devotion 
of  a sister  and  brother. 
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MUTUAL 

Edwin 


PROGRAM 

Thanhouser 


PRESENTS 

An  Innocent  Traitor 

With  Wayne  Arey,  the  Fairbanks  Twins  and  Kathryn  Adams. 

Two  Reels . Tuesday , December  14th 

The  Necklace  of  Pearls 

One  of  the  best  short  offerings  released.  Cast  including  Ethyle 
Cooke  and  Ethel  Jewett. 

One  Reel  Sunday,  December  19th 


|His  Majesty  the  King 

Gladys  Hulette  and  Bert  Delaney  in  a novel  and 
unique  comedy-drama  full  of  feature  material.  The 
Thanhouser  Kidlets  do  the  best  child-work  ever  seen 
on  the  screen. 

Three  Reels  Saturday,  December  18th 


CONDUCTOR’S 
LASSY 
HAMPION 


One  Reel 

Monday,  Dec . 13th 


The  cast  alone  is  a guarantee  of  sure  fire  comedy.  Riley  Cham- 
berlain supported  by  Louise  Emerald  Bates  and  Frank  McNish. 


Bill 
UNKS  the 
ANDITS 


One  Reel 

Thursday,  Dec . 1 6 th 


Arthur  Cunningham  and  Claude  Cooper  in  their  most  desperate 
attempt.  Barbara  Gilroy  and  Burnett  Parker  are  assistant  laugh 
promoters. 


THANHOUSER  FILM  CORP.,  NEW  RN°?HELLE 


Mutual  Film  Corporation,  Sole  Distributors,  for  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
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POWER’S  SUCCESS 


Is  built  on  a foundation  of  many  years’ 
exclusive  attention  to  developing  and 
perfecting  the  art  of  motion  picture  pro- 
jection with  results  that  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  industry  itself. 


AWARDS 


American  Museum  of  Safety,  . . . Gold  Medal,  1913 
American  Museum  of  Safety,  . . Grand  Prize,  1914 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 

Grand  Prize,  1915 


HELD  BY 


NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 

Ninety  Gold  Street  - - New  York  City 


A — 

fW£l 

“BUILT  BY  BRAINS” 

You  Can’t  Show  a Beautiful  Film  on  a Poor  Screen 


When  you  buy  a Minusa  Screen  you 
don’t  merely  buy  it  by  the  square  foot. 
Minusa  Screens  are  “BUILT  BY 
BRAINS"  to  suit  all  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  YOUR  particular  theatre 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  LITERATURE 

MINUSA  CINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Hou*er  Building  19  W.  23rd  Street  117-19  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


“Perfection  in 
Projection” 

40-GOLD  KING 
SCREENS— 40 

Sold  In  one  order  to  The 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Sold 
in  the  face  of  keen  competi- 
tion and  strictly  on  merit 
alone.  Superior  Projection.  Less  Current  Consumption  and  a Reasonable  Price. 
That’s  the  answer.  I'lfty  cents  per  square  foot,  with  stretcher  frame. 

1UR  GREAT  TEN-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  IS  OPEN  TO  EVERY  EXHIBITOR 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A screen  will  be  placed  In  your  house  free  for  ten  days.  You  will  be  the 
Judge,  and  your  audience  the  Jtrry. 

GOLD  KING  SCREEN  CO. 

S.  H.  JONES,  Pres.  Office  and  Factory:  ALTUS,  OKLA. 


Would  You  Care 

If  we  could  show  you  how  to  MAKE  MORE  MONEY — how  to 
substantially  increase  your  receipts  at  a small  outlay? 

We  have  a proposition  of  interest  to  all  Moving  Picture 
Exhibitors  and  Managers  that  has  never  been  placed  before 
them. 

We  will  sell  you  a NEW  GENUINE  POWERS,  NEW  1916 
MOTIOGRAPH,  EDISON  OR  A SIMPLEX  MACHINE,  guaran- 
teed for  one  year  from  date  of  sale,  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
Drop  us  a line  today  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  our  plan. 

AMUSEMENT  SUPPLY  CO. 

Sixth  Floor,  Cambridge  Bldg., 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  and  Randolph,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Distributors  of  the 

Powers,  Motiograph,  Edison  and  Simplex  Machines 
and  Genuine  Parts. 


Y£  it  is  a REX  FILM  RENOVATOR, 
IT  it  is  the  best  by  test.  You  will 
/ eventually  use  it.  The  REX  REN- 
OVATING FLUID  has  renovated  millions 
of  reels.  With  the  new  patent  Film  Drying 
Process  new  releases  can  be  treated  to  prevent 
the  emulsion  from  adhering  to  the  tension 
springs,  also  remove  oil  and  moisture  from 
delicate  film  toned  in  Sepia  blues  and  greens 
whice  show  very  blotchy  upon  the  screen. 
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Mutual  Masterpictures 


The  Painted  Soul 

A Realistic  Drama  of  the  Underworld  in  Five  Acts. 
Special  Mutual  Feature,  Starring  Bessie  Barris- 
cale. 


The  Mill  on  the  Floss 

Adapted  from  George  Eliot’s  Brilliant  Novel. 
Featuring  Mignon  Anderson.  A Thanhouser 
Production  in  Five  Acts. 


The  Buzzard’s  Shadow 

A Drama  of  Frontier  Army  Life.  In  Five  Acts. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.  Star- 
ring Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

The  Forbidden  Adventure 

A Romance  of  Arabia.  In  Five  Acts.  Starring 

Louise  Glaum,  Herschal  Mayall  and  Charles 
E.  Ray.  A Mutual  Feature. 


The  Strife  Eternal 

A Wonderful  Romance  of  Jane  Shore.  In  Five 
Acts.  Presented  by  the  Celebrated  Star,  Blanche 
Forsythe  and  a Company  of  Over  3,000  Players. 
A Mutual  Production. 


Inspiration 

The  Daring  Romance  of  an  Artist's  Model.  Star- 
ring Audrey  Munson,  the  Most  Beautiful  Woman 
in  the  World.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation. 


The  End  of  the  Road 

A Spectacular  Drama  of  the  South.  In  Five  Acts. 
Featuring  Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Seventh  Noon 

A Play  of  To-day.  In  Five  Acts  of  Climax  and 
Suspense.  Starring  the  Broadway  Favorite,  Ernest 
Glendinning.  A Mutual  Feature. 


His  Wife 

A Five  Act  Emotional  Drama  from  Charlotte 
Braeme’s  Celebrated  Novel.  Featuring  Geral- 
dine O’Brien.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation. 


The  Miracle  of  Life 

A Plea  for  Motherhood.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.  Starring 

Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Brink 

A Play  of  Love,  Conspiracy  and  Regeneration. 

Starring  Forrest  Winant  and  Rhea  Mitchell. 
Four  Thrilling  Acts.  A Mutual  Production. 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

A Romance  of  the  Stage.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced  by  Reliance.  Featuring  Dorothy  Gish. 

The  Price  of  Her  Silence 

A Human  Drama  of  Sentiment  and  Adventure  in 
Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 

The  House  of  Scandals 

A Sensational  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Starring 

Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

The  Man  From  Oregon 

A Play  of  Love  and  Politics.  Five  Acts.  Howard 
Hickman  and  Clara  Williams  Play  the  Leads. 
A Mutual  Feature. 


The  Wolf-Man 

A Romantic  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
Reliance.  Featuring  “Billie”  West  and  Ralph 


Infatuation 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Starring 

Margarita  Fischer  and  Harry; Pollard. 


Monsieur  Lecoq 

A Four  Act  Screen  Version  of  Emile  Gaboriau’s 
Detective  Story.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation.  Starring  William  Morris  and 
Florence  La  Badie. 


A Yankee  From  the  West 

An  American  Drama  of  To-day  in  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  Majestic.  Featuring  Signe  Auen  and 
Wallace  Reid. 


The  Toast  of  Death 

A Romance  of  India  in  Four  Acts.  Featuring 
Louise  Glaum,  Harry  G.  Keenan  and  Herschal 
Mayall.  A Mutual  Feature. 


The  Girl  From  His  Town 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Featuring 
Margarita  Fischer. 


Milestones  of  Life 

A Play  of  the  Seasons  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation.  Featuring 

Mignon  Anderson. 


The  Mating 

A Play  of  College  Life  in  Five  Acts.  Featuring 
Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual  Feature. 


The  Fox  Woman 

A Romance  of  Japan.  In  Four  Acts.  By  John 
Luther  Long.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Featuring 
Teddy  Sampson. 


Secretary  of  Frivolous  Affairs 

A Society  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Featuring  May 
Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood. 


The  Flying  Twins 

A Photoplay  of  the  Circus  in  Four  Parts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 
Featuring  Madeline  and  Marion  Fairbanks. 


The  Reward 

A Drama  of  Stage  Life  in  Four  Parts.  Presenting 
Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual  Feature. 


Up  From  the  Depths 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration  in  Four  Parts. 
Produced  by  Reliance.  Presenting  Courtenay 
Foote  and  Gladys  Brockwell. 


Her  Shattered  Idol 

How  Love  and  Loyalty  Won  the  Girl.  A Drama  of 
Sentiment  and  Adventure.  In  Four  Parts.  Pro- 
duced by  Majestic.  Featuring  Mae  Marsh  and 
Robert  Harron. 


The  Patriot  and  the  Spy 

A Thrilling  War-Time  Romance.  In  Four  Reels. 
Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 
Presenting  James  Cruze  and  Marguerite  Snow. 


The  Lonesome  Heart 

An  American  Distinctive  Creation.  The  Romance 
of  a Foundling.  In  Four  Parts.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc.  With  the  Beautiful 
Margarita  Fischer. 


The  Darkening  Trail 

A Vivid  Story  of  Y ukon  Adventure.  In  Four  Reels. 
Presenting  the  Popular  Star.  W.  S.  Hart.  A 
Mutual  Feature. 


The  Failure 

A Drama  of  Newspaper  and  Theatrical  Life.  In 
Four  Reels.  Featuring  John  Emerson.  Pro- 
duced by  Reliance. 


Ghosts 

By  the  Famous  Norwegian  Author,  Henrik  Ibsen. 
In  Five  Reels.  Produced  by  . Majestic.  Starring 

Henry  Walthall. 


God’s  Witness 

A Romantic  Drama  of  Love,  Mystery  and  Adven- 
ture. In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  the  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation  Starring  Florence  La 
Badie. 


The  Lure  of  the  Mask 

An  American  Distinctive  Creation.  In  Four  Reels. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc. 
Stars  Elsie  Jane  Wilson  and  Harold  Lockwood. 

Strathmore 

From  the  Immortal  Romance  by  “Oulda.”  In 
Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Stars, 

Charles  Clary,  Irene  Hunt  and  Francelia 
Blllington. 

Rumpelstiltskin 

A Fascinating  Fairy  Tale.  In  Four  Reels.  Clyde 
Tracy  in  the  Title  Role.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Absentee 

The  Problems  of  Life  Portrayed  in  Symbolic  Scenes. 
With  Robert  Edeson.  In  Five  Reels.  Produced 
by  Majestic. 

A Child  of  God 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration.  By  the  Great 
American  Novelist,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  In 
Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  With  Fran- 
celia Billington  and  Sam  De  Grasse. 

The  Cup  of  Life 

A Vivid  Picture  of  a Great  Moral  Problem.  In 
Five  Reels.  Starring  Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mu- 
tual_Feature. 

Captain  Macklin 

A Drama  of  Love  and  War.  From  the  Celebrated 
Novel  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Starring  Lillian 
Gish. 

Man’s  Prerogative 

A Moral  Problem  Play.  Produced  by  Reliance. 
In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Robert. Edeson. 

On  the  Night  Stage 

A Gripping  Western  Drama.  In  Five  Reels.  With 

Robert  Edeson  and  William  S.  Hart.  A 

Mutual  Feature. 

A Man  and  His  Mate 

A Great  Human  Story  of  the  Drug  Evil.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Star,  Henry 
Woodruff. 

Enoch  Arden 

A Film  Version  of  the  Immortal  Poem  by  Lord 
Alfred  Tennyson.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced 
by  Majestic.  Starring  Lillian  Gish. 

The  Outlaw’s  Revenge 

Founded  on  the  Life  of  General  Villa.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Stars,  Mae 

Marsh,  R.  A.  Walsh  and  Irene  Hunt. 

The  Devil 

A Screen  Version  of  the  Famous  Tragedy  by  Franz 
Molnar.  In  Five  Reels.  Stars,  Edward  J.  Con- 
nelly and  Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Outcast 

From  the  Graphic  Story  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance.  Starring 

Mae  Marsh. 

The  Lost  House 

A Thrilling  Play  of  Mystery  and  Adventure.  In 
Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Majestic.  Star,  Lillian 
Gish. 

The  Quest 

An  Exciting  Romance  of  the  South  Seas.  In  Five 
Reels.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Company 
Inc.  Star,  Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Last  Concert 

A Beautiful  Love  Story  of  an  Old  Musician  and  His 
Pretty  Daughter.  Featuring  Ellis  F.  Glickman 
and  Minnie  Berlin.  In  Four  Parts. 


Mutual  Special  Feature 


Every  person  who  exhibits  or  advertises 
for  exhibition  any  motion  picture  which 
purports  to  be  based  upon  Damaged 
Goods  or  in  any  way  related  to  Damaged 
Goods,  or  uses  in  the  advertising  of  any 
other  film,  any  reference  to  or  colorable 
imitation  of  the  advertising  and  publicity 
matter  circulated  on  Damaged  Goods  is 
liable  to  suit  for  damages  and  prosecution 
for  copyright  infringement. 

The  photoplay  version  of  Damaged 
Goods  is  owned  under  copyright  by  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc.,  and  it  is 
released  only  through  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation  as  a Mutual  Special  Feature. 

Legal  remedy  has  been  obtained  against 
persons  offering  for  rental  to  exhibitors 
imitations  and  infringements.  Legal  action 
will  be  instituted  against  any  exhibitor 
exhibiting  or  advertising  any  such  imita- 
tion or  infringement. 


AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Samuel  S.  Hutchinson,  President 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


To 

Exhibitors 

and 

DAMAGED 

GOODS 

Imitators 


353  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Guide  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  o-i 


DORIS  GREY 

T HA N HOUSER. -MU TUA L STAR. 


MUTUAL  SPECIAL  FEATURE 


OFFICIAL  MOTION  PICTURE  RECORDS 
OF  THE  SOLDIER  HEROES  OF  THE- 
ALLIES  IN  BATTLES  OF  THE  EARTH 
SEA  AND  AIR.  FIVE  REELS  OF  REAL 
WAR  -PACKING  EVERY  THEATRE  WHERE 
THEY  ARE  SHOWN.  WIRE  YOUR 
NEAREST  MUTUAL  EXCHANGE*. 

THE  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

JOHN  R.FREl/LER  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

PRESIDENT  71  WEST  ZY*  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Big  Stories  Is  Horsley  Slogan 

Head  of  Horsley  Productions  Makes  a Declara- 
tion for  Highest  Obtainable  Quality  in  His 
Mutual  Master  pictures,  De  Luxe  Edition 


BETTER  stories  in 
films.  More  attention 
to  the  plot  itself.  More 
pictures  that  entertain  and 
educate  and  less  of  the  pic- 
tures produced  only  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  prear- 
ranged schedules. 

These  suggestions  along 
with  many  others  are  includ- 
ed in  statement  from  David 
Horsley,  one  of  the  group  of 
Mutual  producers,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  better  stories  in  films,  if 
the  interest  of  the  theatre- 
goer, the  chief  support  of 
the  motion  picture  industry, 
is  to  be  maintained. 

“The  theatre-goer,”  said  Mr.  Horsley,  “is  eager  for  the 
pictures  that  have  a real  motive  for  existence — pictures 
that  really  entertain  or  educate  and  serve  a .purpose  other 
than  to  merely  fulfill  a schedule.” 

That  such  pictures  exist,  Mr.  Horsley  pointed  out,  is  be- 
cause some  producers,  have  given  all  of  their  attention  to 
production  of  plot  and  but  very  little  thought  to  the  plot 
itself. 

Proof  on  the  Screen 

Following  out  his  slogan  of  “better  stories  in  films,”  Mr. 
Horsley  has  organized  at  his  Los  Angeles  studios,  where  his 
productions  released  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  are 
screened,  a staff  of  scenario  writers  of  proven  ability,  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  a comparatively  large 
number  of  photoplay  successes. 

That  Mr.  Horsley  pursued  the  right  angle  in  the  organiz- 
ing of  this  staff  of  scenario  experts,  has  been  borne  out  by 
repeated  results  attesting  the  substantiality  of  the  stories 
and  plots  of  Horsley  productions  screened  for  the  Mutual. 

The  new  policy  of  expansion  of  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration increased  Mr.  Horsley’s  output  and  in  order  that 
the  best  results  in  his  pictures  might  be  accomplished,  he 
decided  to  seek  another  contributor.  It  is  his  rule  that  his 
scenario  writers  be  given  plenty  of  time  to  work  out  suitable 
vehicles  for  his  people,  a rule  which  is  commendable  and 
worthy  of  its  enforcement.  Hence  his  decision. 

As  the  best  man  for  the  place,  Mr.  Horsley  selected  Roy 
L.  McCardell,  author  of  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,  the 
most  successfully  continued  photoplay  in  history,  and  many 
other  successful  photoplays,  and  recognized  as  among  the 
foremost  writer  of  scenarios  in  the  field  today.  An  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  him  whereby  he  is  to  write  ani- 
mal stories  exclusively  for  Mr.  Florsley.  This  statement 
remains  a fact  in  spite  of  denials  in  other  quarters  to  the 
contrary.  No  animal  stories  will  be  written  by  Mr. 
McCardell  except  for  Mr.  Horsley. 

Mr.  McCardell’s  first  scenario  under  this  arrangement  has 
just  been  completed  and  work  on  its  picturization  will 
shortly  be  in  progress.  It  will  be  used  for  the  third  of 
the  Horsley’s  animal  productions  to  be  released  as  Mutual 
Masterpictures,  de  Luxe  Edition,  as  two  scripts  had  already 
been  prepared  by  his  Los  Angeles  scenario  department  and 
production  started.  In  the  order  named  will  be  released 


David  Horsley. 


The  Bait,  a story  of  the  great  Northwest,  written  by  Miss 
Theodosia  Harris  in  collaboration  with  Wtn.  J.  Bowman, 
featuring  William  Clifford  and  Betty  Hart;  The  Soul’s 
Cycle,  also  by  Miss  Harris,  featuring  Miss  Margaret  Gib- 
son ; and  then  Mr.  McCardell’s  contribution.  The  matchless 
performances  of  the  Bostock  animals  will  be  brought  into 
play  in  all  of  these  productions.  The  release  dates  are 
respectively  January  22,  February  12  and  March  6. 

Story  of  the  Circus 

The  Little  Lady  of  Lions  is  the  title  of  Mr.  McCardell’s 
scenario.  It  tells  a story  of  the  circus  that  has  all  the 
elements  of  a popular  photoplay.  It  has  depth  of  plot,  em- 
bellished with  a blending  of  pathos  and  humor,  together  with 
a proper  proportion  of  thrilling  incidents.  This  subject 
itself  is  of  a nature  that  never  fails  to  arouse  interest. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Miss  Harris’s  themes  used  in 
The  Bait,  and  The  Soul’s  Cycle.  The  former  is  a drama 
written  in  a symbolic  vein,  a fine  analogy  being  drawn  be- 
tween the  trapping  of  big  game  and  the  trapping  of  men’s 
souls.  The  symbols  are  the  bait,  the  trap  and  the  game.  The 
story  opens  with  scenes  of  the  methods  used  in  trapping 
game.  It  then  reverts  to  an  application  of  these  symbols  to 
humans  and  is  carried  through  to  a powerful  climax,  ending 
with  a logical  answer  to  a deep-rooted  problem. 

The  Soul’s  Cycle,  is  a drama  of  ancient  Greece  and  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  many  cycles  must  be  re-lived  to  round  out  its  perfec- 
tion, and  when  one  defiles  the  divine  law  he  must  go  back 
to  the  first  principle,  and  even  into  the  animal  form,  to  work 
up  again  to  his  former  estate.  In  the  old  philosophies  and 
religions,  the  idea  of  reincarnation  and  transmigration  of 
the  soul  played  a large  part,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
story  is  set  in  ancient  Greece. 

Part  of  Mutual  Policy 


“Neutral”  one  of  the 
group  of  trained  ele- 
phants attached  to  the 
Horsley  studios. 


Mr.  Horsley’s  declaration  of  policy  is  one  of  the  many 
significant  developments  related  to  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration’s recent  announcement  of  the  new  issue  of  Master- 
pictures,  the  Mutual  Masterpictures,  Edition  de  Luxe.  The 
efforts  made  by  the  David  Horsley  Productions’  studios  is 
representative  of  the  constant  striving  for  the  highest  in 
quality  on  the  part  of  all  the  manufacturers  who  are  pro- 
ducing the  great  features  for  the  De  Luxe  Edition  issue. 

Every  Mutual  Masterpiece,  De  Luxe  Edition,  is  a picture 
with  a great, powerful  story  behind  it, 
a story  of  suspense  and  thrill  and  ex- 
citement. The  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration and  its  allied  manufacturers 
are  sparing  no  expense  or  pains  to 
give  to  the  motion  picture  patrons 
of  the  country  the  greatest  screen 
dramas  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
camera  permit. 

No  picture  can  be  released  as  a 
Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edi- 
tion until  it  is  adjudged  of  that  high 
standard  of  quality  which  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  has  set  as  the  mark 
of  worth  which  can  carry  its  stamp 
and  trademark.  Mutual  Masterpic- 
ture, De  Luxe  Edition,  means  just 
what  it  says.  It  is  a guarantee. 
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Star  Runs  Theatre 

Fan  Bourke,  Former  Mutual- 
Thanhouser  Star , Makes  a 
Failure  Into  a Big  Success 

MISS  FAN  BOURKE,  who  will  be  remembered  by 
Mutual  fans  as  a particularly  attractive  member 
of  the  Thanhouser  stock  company,  has  changed 
her  vocation.  She  is  now  running  a “votes  for  women” 
motion  picture  theatre  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
Mutual  pictures,  aided  by  Miss  Bourke’s  own  attractive 
personality  and  determination  to  prove  that  a woman,  as 
well  as  a man,  may  successfully  manage  such  an  under- 
taking, is  making  the  inhabitants  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

A few  months  ago,  the  owner  of  the  Princess  Theatre 
in  New  Rochelle  was  going  to  close  up  because  he  couldn’t 
“get  people  coming.”  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  theatre  itself.  It  had  been  very  prettily  equipped  and 
possessed  all  the  scenery  necessary  for  stock  performances. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  situated  out  of  the  beaten  path.  People 
wouldn’t  get  in  the  habit  of  coming  that  way.  He  told 
Miss  Bourke  about  it  one  day. 

“Let  me  see  what  I can  do,”  she  said.  He  turned  over 
the  key  to  her,  and  she  became  a bona  fide  motion  picture 
exhibitor. 

New  Rochelle  is  a neighborhood,  with  neighborhood  feel- 
ing and  interests,  so  Miss  Bourke  decided  that  she  would 
run  a neighborhood  theatre.  She  was  well  known  in  the 
town  because  she  had  played  there  in  Thanhouser  stock 
for  two  years. 

The  local  newspaper  took  a personal  interest  and  gave 
her  a good  send  off,  predicting  that  now  “everybody  would 
become  a ‘Fan’  fan.”  The  slogan  was  taken  up  by  the 
school  children,  and  by  every  one  interested  in  good  pic- 
tures, and  so  far  she  at  least  had  people  thinking  and  talk- 
ing about  her  theatre. 

First,  Miss  Bourke  installed  Mutual  pictures  because 
she  knew  that  she  could  trust  the  Mutual  to  give  her  a 
carefully  chosen,  well-balanced  selection  of  widely  varied 
subjects.  She  inquired  around  and  found  out  that  her 
patrons  did  not  want  anything  sensational.  They  were 
quiet,  well  bred,  well  educated  people,  who  wanted  just 
the  sort  of  high-class  entertainment  that  she  herself  liked. 
She  gave  them  what  they  wanted. 

Miss  Bourke  found  that  Wednesday  was  a good  night, 
so  she  decided  to  give  some  sort  of  a special  attraction 
on  that  evening.  At  first  she  ran  Thanhouser  pictures  in 
which  she  herself  appeared,  and  which  greatly  pleased  her 
guests,  since  they  could  see  her  both  in  person  and  on  the 
screen.  But  she  finally  reached  the  end  of  these  pictures. 

It  seemed  a good  thing  to  foster  the  personal  interest 
the  neighbors  had  taken  in  her  so  Miss  Bourke  decided  to 
perform  in  person  every  Wednesday  night.  She  had  been 
in  vaudeville  for  several  years,  so  she  got  out  some  of  her 
sketches  and  polished  them  up,  and  rehearsed  a lot  of  new 
songs. 

There  is  good  music  at  every  performance.  Miss  Julia 
Miller,  also  a former  Thanhouser  actress,  is  the  pianist  at 
the  Princess.  The  interest  of  suffragists  was  won  by  the 
theatre  at  election  time.  Miss  Bourke  had  the  lobby  of  her 
theatre  hung  in  suffrage  colors  and  banners. 

The  women  realize  that  in  her  they  have  another  one  of 
themselves,  who  will  understand  their  objects  and  aims.  One 
day  recently  she  had  a special  performance  for  the  women’s 
clubs.  It  is  her  hope  to  co-operate  with  the  schools  and 
educational  societies  in  the  maintenance  of  a special  weekly 


Fan  Bourke,  former  Mutual  actress,  now  a successful  exhibitor. 


children’s  matinee.  These  things,  Miss  Bourke  feels,  will 
all  come  in  time. 

It  is  gratifying  to  her  to  know  that  in  two  months’  time 
she  has  worked  the  Princess  up  from  a house  about  to 
be  closed  to  one  in  which  the  500  seats  are  filled  every 
evening. 

“I  think  that  a woman  is  as  well  qualified,  if  not  better 
qualified,  to  run  a neighborhood  motion  picture  theatre, 
than  a man,”  says  Miss  Bourke.  “The  most  constant  pa- 
trons of  the  picture  theatres  are  the  women  and  children. 
If  they  are  sufficiently  fond  of  pictures,  they  will  go  to  any 
picture  theatre  which  has  the  sort  of  pictures  they  like. 
But  they  will  make  it  a special  point  to  go  to  the  theatre 
run  by  a woman  who  makes  them  feel  at  home.  Women’s 
and  other  neighborhood  organizations  like  to  feel  that  they 
are  being  especially  catered  to.  A. women  can  become  a 
factor  in  that  part  of  her  neighborhood  more  easily  than 
a man,  if  she  is  an  intelligent  woman,  and  has  the  real 
interests  of  her  patrons,  as  well  as  of  her  theatre,  at 
heart. 

“Every  one  wants  recreation  and  entertainment.  People 
will  always  buy  it  some  place  and  in  some  form.  Men  are 
more  willing  to  spend  money  for  that  form  of  amusement 
which  they  think  will  be  non-injurious  to  their  families,  and 
therefore  they  are  willing  to  trust  it  to  the  theatre  of  a 
woman  exhibitor  whom  they  feel  is  using  discrimination 
in  the  choice  of  her  pictures.” 
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“The  Thoroughbred” — Master  picture 

De  Luxe  Edition 

The  story  of  a young  New  Yorker  who  finds  manhood  in  the  Far  West.  Starring  William  Russell  and 
Charlotte  Burton.  Produced  by  American.  Released,  January  17 


NTER  Mutual  Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition, 
headed  by  The  Thoroughbred ! 

Monday,  January  17,  will  see  the  introduction  of 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation’s  new  policy  of  six  feature 
releases  weekly,  three  of  them  five-part  Masterpictures,  De 
Luxe  Edition,  three  of  them  three-part  dramas  of  excep- 
tional quality. 

Th'e  Thoroughbred,  a drama  of  the  West,  produced  at  the 
studios  of  the  American  Film  Corporation  by  Director 
Charles  Bartlett  is  a Masterpicture  fit  in  every  way  to  lead 
the  procession  of  Mutual  feature  pictures,  extraordinaire. 

It  is  tremendous  in  theme.  It  is  admirably  cast.  It  is 
masterfully  handled.  As  a work  of  exquisite  photography, 
it  passes  over  into  the  realm  of  high  art. 

William  Russell,  the  talented  actor,  is  introduced  to  Mu- 
tual followers  in  a new  capacity  in  this  great  stirring  drama, 
throbbing  with  human  weakness  and  tense  with  dramatic 
moments.  Mr.  Russell’s  excellent  interpretation  of  the  role 
of  the  weak-willed  Blair  Stanley  in  the  continued  romantic 
novel,  The  Diamond  From  the  Sky,  has  established  him  as 
one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  characterful  actors. 

Charlotte  Burton,  the  leading  woman  of  The  Thorough- 
bred, was  also  a fellow-player  with  Mr.  Russell  in  The 
Diamond  From  the  Sky.  In  the  continued  picture  play  she 
was  Vivian  Marston,  the  serpentine  vampire  who  schemed 
to  deprive  Blair  Stanley  of  his  manhood,  at  the  same  time 
she  endeavored  to  relieve  him  of  the  diamond  from  the 
sky. 

It  is  usually  Miss  Burton’s  lot  to  b'e  cast  for  evil  roles. 
In  The  Thoroughbred  she  discards  her  sinuous  draperies 
and  her  fascinating  mannerisms  for  the  mild  sweetness  and 
the  gentle  refinedness  of  Angela  Earle,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  New  York’s  wealthy  men.  Her  versatility  as  an  actress 
is  excellently  portrayed  in  this  picture. 

The  Thoroughbred  includes  in  its  settings,  a vast  range 
of  picturesque  and  varied  places'  Wall  Street,  the  palatial 
residences  of  the  rich,  the  home  of  a poor  day  laborer,  a 
railroad  train,  and  the  country  surrounding  a cattle  ranch 
and  a Western  mine  make  a background  for  the  dancing 
lights  and  the  sombre  shadows  of  this  film  play. 

Kelso  Hamilton,  the  story  reveals,  in  order  to  recover 
losses  and  to  propose  to  Angela  Earle,  the  girl  he  loves, 
plunges  heavily  on  Union  Consolidated.  With  the  subse- 
quent sweeping  away  of  his  entire  fortune,  young  Hamilton 
is  left  without  means  of  gaining  a livelihood  in  the  East, 
and  determines  to  go  West. 

Angela  offers  to  lend  him  money.  Naturally,  he  refuses 
to  accept  it,  but  with  his  discretion  swept  away  by  her 
generosity,  he  tells  her  of  his  love.  Angela  confesses  her 
affection  for  him,  and  her  parents,  having  faith  in  Hamil- 
ton’s integrity,  consent  to  an  engagement. 

In  the  meantime,  silently  waiting  his  advantage,  Carewe, 
Earle’s  young  secretary,  has  been  watching  the  affairs  which 
have  affected  Hamilton’s  life.  He,  has  also  managed  to  hide 
his  own  complications  with  Jessie,  Angela’s  maid,  until  the 
day  of  a great  reception  in  the  Earle  house. 

On  that  day,  Jessie  learns  that  Carewe  had  never  intended 
to  marry  her,  and  goes  home.  When  her  father,  Tom  Cook, 
discovers  what  has  happened,  he  arms  himself  with  a pistol 
and  starts  for  the  Earle  house.  Hindered  in  his  purpose 
by  the  reception,  he  finds  entrance  to  Carewe’ s room  and 
there  waits  until  he  is  discovered  by  Carcwe’s  valet.  A 


fight  ensues,  in  which 
the  valet  is  shot.  Tom 
rushes  to  the  adjoining 
room,  the  smoking  room, 
in  which  the  men  have 
gathered  for  a game  of 
cards.  He  hides  in  the 
draperies,  and  discovers 
Carewe  slipping  cards  in 
the  pocket  of  Hamilton. 

During  the  progress  of 
the  game,  the  secretary 
accuses  Hamilton  of 
cheating,  and  demanding 
a search,  seemingly 
proves  the  truth  of  his 
accusation  by  taking  the 
cards  from  his  pocket. 

During  the  confusion 
Tom  escapes. 

Hamilton  is  discred- 
ited, and  leaves  New 
York  in  the  bad  graces 
of  all  but  Angela,  who 
will  not  believe  that  he 
is  dishonest.  Fate  brings 
him  in  touch  with  Tom 
Cook,  who  accompanies 
him  West. 

While  Carewe  does 
not  gain  in  favor  with 
the  daughter  of  his  em- 
ployer, he  is  gradually 
getting  possession  of  Mr. 

Earle’s  mining  proper- 
ties, through  dishonest 
methods. 

Some  years  later,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earle,  Angela, 

Carewe,  Jessie  and  the 
valet  go  West  to  investi- 
gate the  reason  of  the  de- 
preciation of  Mr.  Earle’s 
mine.  Tfiere  they  meet 
again  with  Kelso  Hamil- 
ton, who  helps  them  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the 
difficulty.  He  has  be- 
come a cattle  man  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mine. 

He  bares  the  fact  that  the  manager  of  the  mine  and  , 
Carewe  have  carefully  plotted  to  get  possession,  represent- 
ing the  shares  as  depreciating  in  value,  when  in  reality  there 
is  great  wealth  in  the  mine.  And  the  tables  are  turned. 

Not  the  least  of  the  thrilling  moments  of  this  play  lodge 
in  the  explosion  of  a powder  mine,  and  the  blowing  up  of  the 
mine  owner’s  house.  There  is  also  a train  fight  with  bandits, 
the  pursuit  of  “cattle  rustlers”  in  the  hills,  and  a hand-to- 
hand  struggle  with  Mexicans. 

There  is  enough  of  the  human,  of  the  heart  interest,  of  the 
inspiring  to  round  out  this  play  of  thrilling  incident  into  a 
great  photodrama. 


Vivacious  Charlotte  Burton,  Co- 
Star  of  William  Russell  in  “The 
Thoroughbred,’’ 
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“The  Bait” — Mutual  Masterpicture 

De  Luxe  Edition 


A strong  story  symbolizing  the  game  of  life.  Featuring  William  Clifford,  the  popular  dramatic  star, 
and  the  famous  Bostock  animals.  Released  January  22,  1916 


THE  swinging  doors  of  the  frontier  saloon  are  like  the 
jaws  of  the  bear-trap  closing  on  their  prey.  One  is  a 
trap-door  for  beasts— the  other  a snare  for  men. 
While  bears  are  decoyed  by  fresh  meat,  the  lure  for  men  is, 
eternally,  women. 

Thus  The  Bait,  first  of  the  Mutual  Masterpictures,  Edition 
de  Luxe,  screened  under  the  auspices  of  David  Horsley  for 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  an  exceptionally  remarkable 
photodrama,  in  the  prologue  presents  a striking  allegory. 
First,  we  are  shown  the  meat  in  the  trap,  insidiously  strewn 
with  leaves  in  the  deep  woods.  Then,  between  the  parted 
doors  of  the  saloon,  we  see  Margot,  “The  Bait.”  Victim  of 
a low  man  whom  she  believes  to  be  her  husband,  Margot 
fleeces  every  good  customer  who  enters  the  place,  for  the 
benefit  of  Tom,  the  gambler. 

Betty  Hart  is  a thoroughly  convincing  young  act- 
ress. Her  impersonation  of  The  Bait  is  pathetic,  but 
never  once  does  this  clever  leading  woman  strike  a 
falsetto.  William  Clifford,  as  Bruce  Powell,  the  mas- 
ter-trapper, is  admirably  cast.  With  the  meeting  of 
these  two,  the  atmosphere  of  the  drama  changes. 

The  regenerating  power  of  love  is  the  supreme 
motive  of  The  Bait. 

Tne  story  opens  with  a fresh  victim,  Ed 
Mitchell,  quite  drunk,  being  pushed  in  at  the 
saloon  doors  as  big  game  for  Tom,  who 
sends  his  pretty  decoy  to  coax  the  “big 
roll”  out  of  the  stranger.  Mitchell  re- 
covers his  senses  sufficiently  to  get  onto 
the  game,  and  a shooting  fray  takes 
place.  Tom  is  badly  wounded.  Believ- 
ing her  husband  dead,  Margot  flees. 

The  scene  then  switches  to  the  trap- 
ping country,  where  Powell  is  the  big 
man.  We  see  him  baiting  pumas.  Old 
Bill  accidentally  falls  into  one  of  Pow- 
ell’s snares.  Margot’s  cries  for  help 
bring  Powell  to  the  rescue:  Bill  dies — - 

after  confessing  to  Margot  that  Tom 
was  not  her  husband. 

The  young  trapper  soon  realizes  that 
he  loves  the  girl.  She  consents  to  be- 
come his  wife.  Four  months  later,  Tom 
and  his  crew  of  human  vultures  arrive  in 
the  vicinity. 

Discontent,  meanwhile,  has  been  fer- 
mented among  the  trappers.  They  begin 
to  mutter  and  rebel  against  Powell.  He 
draws  his  own  earnings  from  the  bank,  and 
by  telling  the  men  that  the  money  is  on  its 
way,  stems  the  tide  of  insurrection.  Greta, 
the  much  abused  little  daughter 
of  a drunken  old  hunter,  seeks 
love  and  protection  with  Margot 
and  Powell.  One  day,  going 

with  the  child  to  find  her  father, 

“The  Bait”  of  former  days  is 
recognized  by  Tom.  He  follows 
her  to  her  cabin.  Powell  is  away 
to  inform  the  men  that  soon  they 
will  receive  their  pay.  Tom 
forces  an  entrance,  and,  appear- 
ing like  one  risen  from  the  dead 
to  the  frightened  Margot,  com- 


pels the  girl  to  hand  over  the  funds.  That  night  Powell 
discovers  his  loss. 

The  master-trapper  goes  to  the  saloon  to  pay  the  men: 
Tom  places  Pozvell’s  big  knife  on  the  table.  Then  he  goes 
to  the  cabin  and  demands  that  she  turn  over  to  him  the 
money.  To  gain  time,  she  promises  to  meet  him  later  with 
the  money.  This  conversation  is  overheard  by  Ed  Mitchell, 
who  warns  the  young  paymaster. 

Margot  meets  Tom  as  by  appointment.  Powell  sees  his  wife 
lead  the  gambler  to  one  of  the  puma  traps.  Meanwhile,  the 
trappers  track  down  Powell.  They  find  Potvell  lifting  the  dead 
body  of  Tom  from  the  trap.  Margot  confesses  everything. 

Margot  and  Powell  are  left  alone  together.  Lovingly  pro- 
tectingly,  the  man’s  arms  close  round  the  trembling  woman. 


Frederick  Mon- 
tague as  ‘‘Tom 
Sloan”  and  Betty 
Hart  as  "Margot” 
in  a stirring  scene 
from  ‘‘The  Bait,” 
Mutual  Masterpic- 
ture, Edition  de 
Luxe 
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“The  Five  Faults  of  Flo” — Masterpicture 

De  Luxe  Edition 

A Drama  of  a Woman’s  Soul.  Presenting  Florence  La  Badie.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film 

Corporation.  Released  January  20 


“ TX  TITH  all  her  faults  I love  her  still!”  exclaimed 
\\  some  man  in  a moment  of  lover’s  folly — and 
" woman  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  her  faults 
were  the  secret  of  her  charm. 

A striking  drama  dealing  with  the  vices  of  the  gentle 
sex  is  offered  by  the  Thanhouser  Company  for  release  on 
January  20th,  and  it  certainly  does  not  put  a premium  on 
woman’s  weaknesses.  The  Five  Faults  of  Flo  is  sternly 
uncompromising  in  its  handling  of  a subject  which  has  often 
lent  itself  to  sentimental  palaver.  It  reduces  feminine  fail- 
ings to  five  fundamental  moral  defects,  and  shows  how  one 
woman  was  cured  of  them  all.  The  play  is  intensely  dra- 
matic, much  to  the  point,  and  extremely  well  acted. 

Created  especially  for  Miss  Florence  La  Badie,  the  beau- 
tiful star  beloved  of  photoplaygoers  the  country  over,  there 
is  still  nothing  about  Miss  La  Badie  in  private  life  to  suggest 
the  character  she  assumes  on  the  screen.  She  is  thoughtful 
for  others,  gracious,  dependable  and  lovely.  But  she  is  suf- 
ficiently an  artist  to  make  of  herself  a distinctly  disagree- 
able young  person  in  the  film,  for  the  sake  of  the  tremendous 
message  of  her  play.  Flo  permits  us  to  share  her  inner- 
most experiences  and  the  emotions  which  accompany  the 
change  she  undergoes  from  a girl  of  serious  faults  to  a 
young  woman  who,  in  her  husband’s  eyes,  ‘‘is  everything 
sweet  and  noble.”  The  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest. 
But  the  brilliancy,  charm  and  wonderful  emotional  grip  of 
the  production  are  really  due  to  the  fine  character  work  of 
Miss  La  Badie. 

Flo  overhears  Lincoln  Hale,  her  husband,  talking  with  a 
confidential  friend.  “My  wife,”  he  says,  “has  no  faults. 
She  is,  and  always  has  been,  everything  that  is  sweet  and 
noble.” 

The  young  wife  knows  that  he  is  mistaken.  Slipping 
away  to  her  own  room,  she  lives  over  the  struggles  of  her 
youth  to  overcome  certain  serious  failings,  unknown  even  to 
the  man  she  has  married.  As  a girl  away  at  school,  Flo  had 
been  snobbish  and  cruel.  She  was  born  to  be  a leader,  and 
had  the  instinctive  contempt  of  a strong  nature  for  those 
weaker  than  herself.  Little  Amy  Rawson  easily  became  her 
victim.  The  timid  “new  girl”  ran  away  from  school  one 
night — and  suddenly  Flo  realized  that  for  Amy's  misery 
and  loneliness  at  Miss  Beardsley’s  she  alone  was  to  blame. 
She  followed  the  girl,  and  was  barely  in  time  to  save  her 
from  being  crushed  by  a train  on  a narrow  trestle.  That 
harrowing  moment  cured  Flo  of  false  pride. 

After  she  “came  out,”  the  debutante,  Flo  Forsythe,  suf- 
fered from  covetousness.  On  one  occasion,  at  a week-end 
party,  she  had  been  consumed  with  envy  of  her  hostess  who 
possessed  the  famous  Ventnor  diamond,  and  she  also  be- 
grudged the  Countess  X her  striking  beauty.  But  Mrs. 
De  Lacy  was  frantic  with  grief  when  the  jewel  disappeared, 
and  the  next  day  the  “Countess”  was  arrested.  After  that 
Flo  wasted  no  envy  ori  anybody. 

While  secretly  engaged  to  Lincoln  Hale,  the  society  favor- 
ite flirted  with  half  a dozen  other  men.  One  memorable  day 
she  accepted  Bertie  Berthalon’s  invitation  to  motor  with 
him  through  Westchester.  Bertie  indulged  in  too  much 
wine  at  a roadhouse,  and  the  return  trip  was  a frightful 
nightmare.  Fortunately  for  Flo,  they  were  overtaken  by 
Hale,  and  she  managed  to  leap  into  his  car.  But  the  reckless 
young  millionaire  dashed  over  a cliff  and  was  killed.  Flo 


Florence  La  Badie  (Standing) , as  “Flo” 
always  blamed  herself  for  the  tragedy.  This  dreadful  ex- 
perience transformed  the  vain  coquette  into  the  devoted 
fiancee. 

As  Fletcher  Forsythe’s  pampered  and  only  daughter,  Flo 
was  extravagant.  At  last  Forsythe’s  appeal  to  a wealthy 
older  brother  was  curtly  refused,  and  the  murder  of  the 
brother  that  same  night  appeared  suspiciously  like  Fletcher 
Forsythe’s  doing.  Flo’s  father  was  seized  and  tried  for 
fratricide.  Though  his  daughter  sold  everything  they  had 
to  raise  funds  for  his  defence,  Forsythe  was  sentenced  to 
die.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  with  her  lover’s  help,  Flo  saved 
her  father.  These  bitter  events  taught  her  how  a woman’s 
ignorant  extravagance  may  wreck  the  lives  of  those  who 
love  her. 

Not  long  after  she  was  married,  Flo  read  a letter  to  her 
husband  from  Stella  Riccardo,  the  proprietress  of  a noto- 
rious gambling  resort.  Flo  could  not  know  that  the  “old 
scores”  to  which  Stella  referred  were  not  Lincoln’s  debts, 
but  obligations  of  her  ne’er-do-well  brother’s.  More,  she 
misinterpreted  the  missive  as  a love  note.  That  night  she 
shadowed  her  husband  to  Stella’s  resort.  There,  quickly 
disarmed  of  her  wifely  suspicions,  she  contrived  to  save 
both  her  husband  and  herself  from  a sudden  police  raid  and 
most  unwelcome  public  scandal.  Flo  was  cured  then  of  her 
last  fault,  jealousy. 

. “And  now,”  she  whispers  to  herself,  “I  am  going  to  be, 
always,  all  that  he  believes  me  to  be.” 
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“The  Girl  and  The 

Game’  Mutual  Special  Feature 


Chapter  Three:  “ A Life  in  Peril/’ 

Released  January  10.  Produced 
by  Signal  Film  Corporation 

..  V. 

FEATS  of  daring,  the  like  of  which  have  never  before 
been  presented  on  a motion  picture  screen,  are  shown 
in  Chapter  3 of  The  Girl  and  the  Game,  the  picture 
novel  of  railroad  life  screened  by  the  Signal  Film  Corpora- 
tion, from  the  story  by  Frank  H.  Spearman,  noted  writer 
of  railroad  stories.  In  this  chapter,  Helen  Holmes,  fearless 
heroine  of  The  Girl  and  the  Game,  performs  various  feats 
of  daring,  without  regard  to  life  or  limb. 

This  episode,  like  every  other  chapter,  is  satisfactory  in 
itself.  If  the  preceding  events  be  recalled,  however,  Helen’s 
faithful  admirers,  who  will  see  the  big  railroad  feature, 
from  the  initial  flash  to  the  finale,  may  remember  that  their 
heroine  is  now  a fatherless  girl,  forced  to  fight  her  own 
battles  in  the  world.  Not  that  she  appears  to  be  left  in 
poverty.  And  certainly,  resourceful  Helen  is  very  far  from 
being  the  helpless,  clinging  sort  of  woman.  She  has  railroad 
stock  and  her  magnificent  home.  At  ..last,  these  are  hers 
by  lawful  inheritance.  / 

At  first  Helen  rouses  from  her  deep  sorrow  at  her  father’s 
death  to  realize  that  she  is,  in  all  probability,  a wealthy  young 
woman  in  her  own  right.  But  this  feeling  of  financial  se- 
curity is  destined  to  be  short  lived.  She  soon  learns  that  the 
stock  left  by  General  Holmes  is  worthless.  Segrne  tries  to 
force  upon  her  unwelcome  attentions  and  win  her  promise 
to  marry  him.  When  she  repulses  him,  he  makes  as  though 
he  would  tear  up  the  stock,  but  is  restrained  by  Waldo. 
“Some  day,”  says  Waldo,  “that  property  will  be  valuable.” 
Meanwhile,  Spike,  the  crook  in  the  pay  of  Segrne,  lan- 
guishes in  jail  for  attempted  murder.  He  writes  Segrue 
that  unless  he  is  immediately  liberated  Jie  will  “squeal.” 
Segrne  hurries  to  his  hireling.  Spike  sees  a possibility  of 
escape.  Hurriedly  crushing  some  bread,  which  he  has  been 
eating,  into  dough,  he  covertly  covers  the  janitor’s  key  to 
his  cell.  He  then  passes  the  dough  to  Segrue  with  a signifi- 
cant look. 

The  following  day  Segrue  passes  in  to  Spike  a key  made 
from  the  dough  mould,  also  a linen  duster,  an  auto  cap  and 
goggles.  Spike  thrusts  his  arm  through  the  bars  and  un- 
locks his  cell  door,  and  makes  his  escape  in  Segrue’s 
machine. 

Meanwhile,  Helen’s  small  fortune  has  been  swept  away. 
Forced  to  abandon  her  home,  she  tearfully  dismisses  the 
old  servants  and  her  own  maid.  Her  uncle,  arriving  at  this 
crisis,  tries  to  prevail  upon  the  girl  to  consider  his  home 
hers,  and  to  go  with  him  immediately  in  his  luxurious  car 
to  Chicago.  But  “the  daughter  of  the  rails”  cannot  be  per- 
suaded. Signal  is  “home”  to  her,  and  always  will  be.  She 
cannot  give  up  the  peculiar  excitement  and  stir  of  the  yards 
and  the  big  junction  to  which,  since  a child,  she  has  been 
accustomed.  Gently  refusing  her  uncle’s  implorations,  she 
chooses  to  stay  where  she  has  been  happiest.  Going  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  road,  Helen  applies  for  a position 
which  shall  enable  her  to  earn  her  living,  and  is  appointed 
assistant  to  the  station  agent  at  Signal. 

Waldo,  intent  upon  recouping  both  Helen’s  and  his  for- 
tunes, tries  to  locate  the  missing  railroad  survey  which  is 
in  the  possession  of  Segrue  and  his  friends.  The  latter 
begins  work  with  the  stolen  plans.  Construction  material. 


including  two  cars  of  dynamite  and  one  of  powder,  are 
shipped  to  Signal  on  a train  of  which  Paul  Storm  is  the  en- 
gineer. Segrue,  determined  to  harass  Helen,  sends  Spike 
to  Signal  with  instructions  to  commit  any  kind  of  deviltry 
which  will  interfere  with  the  operations  of  Waldo’s  forces. 
When  Storm  brings  in  his  train,  Spike  sets  fire  to  the  axle 
box  of  one  of  the  cars. 

The  unsuspecting  crew  starts  out  with  the  train.  After 
some  little  run,  the  fire  is  discovered.  It  is  too  late  to  get 
it  in  control,  and  two  cars  are  enveloped  in  flames.  • The 
burning  cars  are  cut  off  and  backed  under  a water  spout. 
One  of  them,  however,  is  filled  with  crude  oil,  and  this  dan- 
gerous stuff  is  spread  by  the  water  over  other  cars.  Sud- 
denly, four  cars  simultaneously  start  down  the  grade.  Two 
are  loaded  with  dynamite  and  two  with  powder. 

On  top  of  one  of  the  cars  is  Storm  with  the  crew.  He  is 
fully  cognizant  of  his  perilous  position.  But,  as  on  former 
occasions,  when  the  crew  all  jump,  the  young  engineer  alone 
stands  by  the  ship. 

A message  is  flashed  back  to  Signal  with  the  news  that 
the  cars  are  on  fire.  Helen  receives  the  warning.  Instantly 
her  wonderful  genius  for  everything  connected  with  the 
gleaming  steel  fields,  evolves  a rescue  plan.  Taking  a rope 
and  rushing  out  of  doors,  she  ties  it  to  a tree  and  makes  it 
fast.  The  other  end  is  dexterously  landed  over  a telegraph 
pole.  As  the  flaming  cars  come  down  the  grade  Helen 
climbs  out  on  the  rope.  Storm  is  still  fighting  heroically 
with  hand  brakes  to  save  the  cars.  He  sees  safety  ahead. 
As  the  train  speeds  under  the  cable,  he  makes  a frantic  leap 
and  grasps  the  rope.  Scarcely  has  he  done  so  when  the  fire 
reaches  the  explosives.  With  a horrible  din  the  four  cars 
are  rent  in  a million  pieces. 
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New  Three  Part  Mutual  Features 


“THE  SECRET 
AGENT” 

A Rialto  All-Star  Feature.  Presenting 
Robert  T.  Haines  and  Cathleen  Butler. 


AM  A G N I F I- 
CENT  cast,  of 
the  caliber 
which  distinguishes 
G a u m o n t pro- 
ductions, was  espe- 
cially organized  to 
support  Robert  T. 

Haines  and  Cath- 
leen Butler  in  The 
Secret  Agent,  a 
three-act  Rialto 
All  - Star  Feature, 
for  release  by  the 
Mutual.  Mr. 

H a i n e s’  robust 
physique  and  mo- 
bile features,  com- 
bined with  exceptional  artistic  intelligence, 
make  him  one  of  the  most  attractive,  all- 
round leading  men  on  the  screen.  He 
plays  Wilbur  Clark,  the  secret  service  oper- 
ator, and  his  work  is  finished  and  convinc- 
ing. Miss’  Butler,  as  Alicia  Carlton,  is 
charming.  She  knows  how  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery  about  her  own 
actions,  and  in  the  love  scenes  she  is  irre- 
sistible. Her  cleverness  in  baiting  James 
Tawney,  a noted  society  chief,  imperson- 
ated by  Henry  W.  Pemberton,  is  a bit  of 
comedy  with  a thrill  in  it.  Mr.  Pemberton 
affords  a capital  foil  for  Mr.  Haines. 
Other  Broadway  stars  prominent  in  the 
support  are  Flavia  Arcaro,'  Charles  W. 
Travis,  Albert  Macklin  and  Sydney  Mason. 

The  story,  written  by  Arthur  Stringer, 
one  of  America’s  foremost  fiction  writers, 
takes  place  principally  on  shipboard,  al- 
though it  has  both  an  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
a Parisian  setting.  Wilbur  Clark,  an  Amer- 
ican secret  service  agent,  is  bent  upon  pre- 
venting a valuable  set  of  diamonds  being 
smuggled  into  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  given  to  understand  that  Cathleen 
Butler  is  carrying  the  gems  for  her  aunt. 
Clark  has  hard  work  to  make  himself  be- 
lieve that  Cathleen  has  loaned  herself  to 
any  such  game,  for  he  is  in  love  with  the 
girl. 

In  Paris,  James  Tawney,  a notorious  so- 
ciety thief,  also  has  been  apprised  that  the 
diamonds  will  cross  the  ocean  in  the  pos- 
session of  Miss  Butler.  He  takes  passage 
on  the  same  ship  with  Clark  and  the  beau- 
tiful American  girl,  keeping  a close  watch 
on  both.  At  last  he  sees  his  opportunity  to 
seize  the  jewels,  and  acts  immediately. 

In  a succession  of  dramatic  scenes  Clark 
confronts  the  thief,  only  to  be  balked  in 
his  suspicions  by  Tawney’ s declaration  that 
he  himself  is  a secret  service  man.  When, 
after  a complication  of  adventures,  Taw- 
ney’s  credentials  are  proved  false,  it  de- 
velops that  they  are  not  more  false  than 
the  jewels  which  he  has  been  trailing  from 
Paris.  Cathleen  has  been  entrusted  with  a 
set  of  paste  stones  to  be  used  in  New  York 
in  making  a setting  for  the  original  gems. 
In  the  happy  denoument  Clark’s  faith  in 
his  sweetheart  is  completely  restored. 


“WATER 

STUFF” 

The  Latest  Picturisation  of  “Buck  Parvin 
in  the  Movies,”  Starring  Art  Acord. 


RT  ACORD, 
the  original 
“Buck  Par- 
vin,” starring  as  his 
counterpart 
in  Charles  E.  Van 
Loan’s  amusing 
series,  wins  our  af- 
fections as  never  be- 
fore in  Water  Stuff, 
released  by  the 
Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration under  the 
Mustang  brand. 

In  this  chapter 
Buck,  the  serio- 
comic hero  about 
whom  revolve  the 
fortunes  of  Jimmy  Ready  for  the  big  scene 
Montague’s  player  in  "Water  Stuff.” 
folks,  gets  into  deep 

water — all  on  account  of  a girl.  She  is  a 
flaxen-haired  “extra”  who  cannot  swim, 
coyly  impersonated  by  Queenie  Rosson. 
Laurence  Peyton  is  seen  as  usual  in  the 
role  of  the  big-hearted,  if  gruff  Director 
Montague.  The  story  of  this  episode  is  as 
follows : 

Jenny  Lee  (Queenie  Rosson)  learns  that 
the  Titan  Motion  Picture  Company  is  pay- 
ing five  dollars  a day  for  “extra”  girls. 
Jenny’s  hard-working  mother  is  having  a 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  so  the 
pretty  daughter  applies  to  Director  Jimmy 
Montague,  and,  to  her  great  joy,  is  ac- 
cepted. She  reports  for  duty  next  day. 

When  Buck  Parvin  finds  that  the  story 
is  to  be  filmed  on  the  water,  he  begs  to  be 
excused.  Montague,  however,  is  insistent. 
So  the  cowboy  lays  in  a stock  of  pale  pills 
for  pallid  sea-sufferers,  and  is  transported 
with  the  rest  out  to  the  old  hull  in  the  bay. 
Ben  Leslie  sets  fire  to  the  boat,  and  all 
aboard  are  ordered  to  jump.  All  do — except 
Buck  and  Jenny  Lee.  The  former,  over- 
come with  seasickness,  clings  to  the  tim- 
bers. Jenny  cannot  swim.  However,  she 
needs  the  five  dollars.  So,  with  a despair- 
ing shriek,  she  leaps.  Buck  forgetting  his 
malady,  plunges  to  her  rescue.  The  flaxen- 
haired “extra”  is  saved — but  Buck  loses  one 
of  his  elaborately  ornamented  boots,  and  is 
inconsolable. 

The  cowboy  takes  Jenny  home — only  to 
be  rudely  rebuffed  by  the  girl’s  mother. 
Returning  to  Monty’s  office  he  bewails  the 
loss  of  the  cherished  boots.  Monty’s 
camera  man,  unknown  to  Buck,  has  caught 
every  inch  of  his  heroic  act,  which  proves 
a great  deal  more  thrilling  than  the  rescue 
scene  planned  by  the  director.  Montague 
hands  the  big  Westerner  an  envelope. 
Peering  in  he  finds  a check  for  fifty  dol- 
lars. “In  token  of  appreciation  for  saving 
the  picture,”  reads  the  slip  attached,  signed 
“James  Montague.” 

Water  Stuff  is  particularly  striking  be- 
cause of  the  big  ship  fire  scene  and  the 
ensuing  rescue  attended  by  many  thrills. 
It  carries  a strong  element  of  suspense — 
and  a whimsical  conclusion. 


“in  The  name  of 
THE  LAW” 

A Three-act  Than-o-play,  Produced  by  the 
Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 


THE  life  of 
the  southern 
mountaineers, 
o f moonshiners 
and  illicit  stills 
hidden  in  the  hills 
affords  a rich  field 
of  romance  for 
photodrama.  One 
of  the  perfect 
plays  of  its  kind 
is  In  the*Name  of 
the  Law,  sched- 
uled for  release 
by  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation.  F/acU*  Hulette  starring 
Gladys  Hulette.  in  "**  the  Name  °f  the 
the  youthful  star,  Law." 
whose  intelligence 

and  piquant  beauty  are  strong  factors  in 
her  rapid  rise  to  fame,  plays  the  part  of 
Daisy  Rudyard,  the  mountain  girl,  whose 
love  for  a young  secret  service  man,  Philip 
Dryden,  proves  a near-tragedy. 

The  “Dry  Gulch”  gang  of  moonshiners, 
the  story  reveals,  have  so  long  succeeded 
in  evading  the  secret  service  men  that  at 
last  the  star  man  of  the  corps  is  put  on 
the  case.  Philip  Dryden,  disguised  as  an 
escaped  convict,  is  found,  apparently  half 
dead  of  exposure  in  the  woods,  by  Jim 
Rudyard,  chief  of  the  moonshiners,  who 
takes  the  stranger  to  his  home.  Soon  after 
Dryden  becomes  one  of  the  gang.  He  and 
Daisy,  Rudyard’s  daughter,  fall  in  love. 
From  the  mountain  girl  the  spy  of  the 
Government  learns  to  appreciate  how,  to 
the  hill  folk,  the  law  represents  only  op- 
pression. He  puts  off  his  duty  from  day 
to  day. 

Meanwhile  the  jealousy  of  Tim  Leech, 
an  old  sweetheart  of  Daisy’s,  is  roused. 
He  tries  to  kill  the  stranger.  The  first 
time  Philip  is  saved  by  Daisy.  The  second 
time  a slashing  knife  in  the  grip  of  his 
enemy  rips  from  Dryden’ s shirt,  where  he 
has  concealed  the  silver  star  of  his  au- 
thority. The  bit  of  metal  deflects  the 
knife  blade,  saving  Philip’s  life — but  not 
before  Daisy  has  seen  the  badge  and  re- 
alized that  her  lover  is  a traitor. 

While  Tim  runs  for  aid,,  the  girl  holds 
Dryden  a prisoner  at  the  point  of  her  gun. 
He  tells  her  that  he  has  lived  a lie,  but 
that  he  has  sent  no  message  of  betrayal ; 
that  love  for  her  has  held  him  back.  Daisy 
lets  fall  the  gun  and  commands  her  lover 
to  escape.  At  this  instant  Tim,  the  moon- 
shiners at  his  heels,  bursts  into  the  cabin. 
As  he  lifts  his  gun  there  is  firing  from  a 
nearby  thicket.  Tim  falls  dead.  Then  her 
lover  has  lied ! He  had  betrayed  them  to 
the  law.  Daisy  will  not  listen  to  Dryden’ s 
denials.  But  the  sheriff  of  the  posse,  re- 
turning, draws  from  the  pocket  of  the  dead 
man  a letter  and  hands  it  to  the  mountain 
girl.  The  note  promises  Tim  Leech  the 
hundred  dollars  he  had  asked  to  inform 
the  authorities  against  his  fellows.  The 
real  Judas  is  revealed — Daisy  and  Dryden 
enter  upon  a new  life. 


Robert  T.  Haines  in 
“The  Secret  Agent.” 
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MARTA  OF  THE  JUNGLE— CENTAUR 


Two  Reels — A Young  Girl  is  Saved  from  “Darkest  Africa,’’  Starring 
Margaret  Gibson. 


Cast. 

Marta  of  the  Jungle, 

Margaret  GibscJn 
Dick  Caulder,  her  foster  father, 
Stephen  Batty 
Sid  Rolfe Roy  Watson 


Dick  caulder,  an 

escaped  criminal, 
crossing  the  African 
veldt,  rescues  a little  girl 
from  a lion’s  attack.  Her 
father  and  mother  had  been 
killed  by  the  beast.  Caulder 
keeps  the  child.  She  grows 
up  in  a menacing  atmos- 
phere, for  Dick  and  “Wild 
Cat”  Tom,  his  partner,  are 
diamond  “fences,”  who  re- 
ceive precious  stones  from 
a kaffir  and  pass  them  on  to 
smugglers.  Sid  Rolfe  is 
sent  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  leakage.  He  comes 
across  Caulder  in  a low- 
saloon.  Rolfe  shadows  Dick 
and  Tom  and  witnesses  their 
meeting  with  the  kaffir.  Shooting  wildly,  they  escape 
Sid  takes  note  of  the  vicinity  and  the  direction  in  which  they 
flee.  Some  days  later,  Rolfe  is  saved  from  a lion  by  Marta, 
who  helps  him  to  her  cabin.  There  a handbill  of  reward 
causes  him  to  suspect  that  he  is  in  a den  of  thieves.  He 
questions  the  girl.  On  the  approach  of  Tom  and  Dick,  Rolfe 
hides  in  the  loft.  The  diamond  crooks  discover  Rolfe’s 
presence,  and  the  young  Englishman  engage  both  the  thieves 
in  desperate  battle.  In  his  encounter  with  the  lion,  Sid’s 
horse  has  escaped  and  run  back  to  headquarters.  A search 
party  starts  out.  The  officers  arrive  at  the  cabin  just  in 
time.  Caulder  dies  of  his  wounds,  and  Marta  is  freed,  she 
entering  a new  life  as  Rolfe’s  wife. 


One  of  the  Lion 
Cublets  Playing  a 
Big  Part  in  “ Mar- 
ta of  the  Jungle’ 


* * * * * 


THE  SECRET  WIRE— AMERICAN 

Two  Reels — The  Romance  of  a Young  Lineman  and  an  Heiress. 

Starring  Harold  Lockwood. 

Cast. 

Harold  Locke Harold  Lockwood 

Vera  Strong May  Allison 

Milton  Strong Harry  Von  Meter 

led  King William  Stowell 

Harold  Locke — a “trouble  shooter,”  employed  by  the  tele- 
phone company  to  keep  their  lines  in  order— is  sent  to  install 
a telephone  extension  in  the  room  of  Vera  Strong,  daughter 
of  Milton  Strong,  a millionaire.  Locke  finds  the  heiress  both 
beautiful  and  unspoiled.  Vera  also  is  impressed  with  the 
handsome  vigor  of  the  young  lineman.  For  his  daughter’s 
birthday,  Strong  presents  her  with  a motor  car.  Jed  King, 
the  auto  salesman,  is  also  an  auto  bandit  by  night.  He  offers 
to  teach  Vera  to  drive  the  car.  In  a secluded  place  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  King’s  fellow  bandits  seize  the  girl 
and  hold  her  for  ransom.  Locke,  meanwhile,  has  been  sent 
to  locate  a secret  wire  which  long  has  baffled  the  telephone 
officials.  While  searching  for  the  wire,  Locke  witnesses  the 


kidnapping  of  Vera.  He  summons  the  police;  then,  single- 
handed,  rushes  to  the  rescue.  Locke  trails  them  to  an  aban- 
doned shack  where  he  is  overpowered  and  imprisoned  in  an 
attic  with  Vera.  King  sets  fire  to  the  shack.  As  he  and  his 
accomplices  flee,  they  encounter  the  police  and  are  badly 
worsted.  The  officers  burst  into  the  burning  house,  just  as 
Locke  comes  staggering  out,  carrying  in  his  arms  the  half- 
conscious Vera.  The  hero  wins  the  heiress  for  his  bride. 

* * * * * 

THE  GAMBLE— AMERICAN 

Two  Reels — An  Idyll  of  the  Wheat  Fields,  Starring  Harold  Lock- 

wood. 

Cast. 

John  Gordon Harold  Lockwood 

James  Hastings Harry  Von  Meter 

Jean,  his  daughter May  Allison 

Philip  Leland William  Stowell 

John  Gordon,  owner  of  vast  wheat  fields,  finds  his  labors 
rewarded  by  a bumper  crop.  He  determines  to  expand.  Go- 
ing to  Chicago,  he  buys  from  James  Hastings,  a broker,  a 
large  area  of  land  adjoining  his  own.  Jean,  the  beautiful, 
demure  daughter  of  Hastings,  impresses  the  stranger  from 
the  West.  After  his  return,  he  cannot  forget  her.  Philip 
Leland,  a young  English  ne’er-do-well,  finds  employment  in 
Gordon’s  wheat  fields.  Later  Gordon  learns  of  Hastings’ 
financial  ruin  and  suicide.  He  impulsively  hurries  to  Chicago 
to  console  Jean.  She  returns  with  him,  his  wife.  Leland 
falls  in  love  with  his  employer’s  bride.  Jean  is  lonely  for  her 
husband  is  much  absorbed  in  his  work.  Little  by  little,  she 
gives  Leland  more  and  more  of  her  companionship.  One 
day  Gordon  comes  upon  them  riding  together,  and  for  the 
first  time  realizes  that  his  wife  is  finding  a life  apart  from 
him.  His  instant  impulse  is  to  kill  Leland.  But  the  English- 
man flaunts  it  in  his  face  that  he,  Leland,  has  won  the  love 
Gordon  never  possessed.  Thunderstruck,  the  ranchman  de- 
clares that  Jean  herself  shall  choose  between  them.  To  the 
astonishment  of  her  beguiler,  she  throws  herself,  weeping, 
in  her  husband’s  arms.  An  Indian  squaw,  her  papoose  on 
her  back,  comes  to  claim  Leland.  She  is  indeed  his  lawful 
wife.  The  ne’er-do-well  goes  back  to  the  locust-eating  life 
of  the  squaw-man. 

***** 

VIVIANA — 

AMERICAN 

Two  Reels — A Young  Social 
Waster  Comes  to  His  Senses, 

Featur-ing  Vivian  Rich  and 
George  Periolat. 

Cast. 

Viviana Vivian  Rich 

George George  Periolat 

Harry Leslie  Reed 

Viviana  obtains  a position 
in  a photographer’s  studio. 

There  she  meets  George 
Perry,  a rich  young  idler. 

The  drive  home  in  Perry’s 
automobile  becomes  a nightly 
event.  On  one  occasion, 

Viviana  is  persuaded  to  dine 


Harold  Lockwood,  as  “ Harold 
iocke,”  in  a Scene  from  “ The 
Secret  Wire” 
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with  him.  Perry  exults  in  his  growing  influence  over  the 
beautiful  girl.  Meanwhile,  Adele,  Perry’s  sister,  has  become 
infatuated  with  Harry  Fowler,  a matinee  idol.  The  actor’s 
bachelor  apartments  are  across  the  hall  from  Perry’s.  Drink 
and  dissipation  drag  Fowler  down.  He  loses  his  play. 
Adele  consents  to  elope  with  him.  Viviana,  that  same 
evening,  has  been  entrusted  with  a belated  package  from 
the  photographer’s,  addressed  to  Perry.  Calling  at  his 
apartments,  she  is  inveigled  into  staying  a while.  George 
has  occasion  to  go  into  Fowler’s  rooms,  where  he  finds 
Adele’s  note.  He  meets  his  sister  in  the  hall.  The  brother 
angrily  protests  that  Fowler  is  married.  The  actor  retorts 
by  taunting  Perry  with  the  girl  he  is  concealing.  Adele 
leaves.  George  takes  Viviana  home.  Perry  joins  an  old 
college  friend  in  work  of  social  uplift.  When  at  last  he 
feels  himself  worthy  to  approach  Viviana,  he  goes  to  her 
and  declares  his  love. 

* * * * * 

SEE  I AMERICA  FIRST,  NO.  18— KEEPING 
UP  WITH  THE  JONESES— GAUMONT 

Split-Reel — The  Mutual  Traveler  Visits  Milwaukee  in  Her  Trip 
Through  the  Middle  West. 

Milwaukee’s  real  charms  and  picturesqueness  have  been 
overshadowed,  perhaps,  by  the  great  German  industry  which 
has  “made  Milwaukee  famous.”  The  pretty  Mutual 
Traveler  will  attempt  to  bring  some  of  Milwaukee’s  wonder 
spots  to  the  eyes  of  motion  picture  spectators  in  the  Gau- 
mont  split-reel  See  America  First  in  the  Mutual  Program. 
The  marvelous  harbor,  with  its  tremendous  facilities  for 
handling  the  freightage  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  drives,  parks 
and  residential  section,  picturesque  Water  Street,  the  Sol- 
diers’ Home  and  the  new  Court  House  are  among  the  places 
visited.  A sight-seeing  trip 
would  not  be  complete,  of 
course,  without  a glimpse  of 
the  breweries,  so  the  Travel- 
er takes  her  spectators  with 
her  to  see  the  production  of 
Milwaukee’s  greatest  com- 
modity. 

In  the  second  half  of  the 
reel,  Harry  Palmer,  the 
cartoonist,  puts  “Pa”  Mc- 
Ginnis through  his  paces  for 
“Ma”  and  “Julie”  in  the  ani- 
mated comic,  Keeping  Up 
With  the  Joneses. 

* * * * * 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY 
NO.  53— GAUMONT 

One  Reel — World  Pictures 

Caught  by  the  Alert  Mutual 
Camera  Men. 

Mutual  Weekly,  No.  53,  is 
a resume  of  the  world’s  work 
glimpses  of  the  investigation  on  the  liner  “Minnesota”  after 
the  mysterious  accident  recently  which  caused  her  to  be 
towed  back  to  the  San  Francisco  harbor;  the  erecting  of  the 
bas-relief  monument  to  Edith  Cavell,  the  heroic  English 
nurse,  as  Paris’  tribute;  the  children’s  fete  on  the  battleship 
“York,”  given  by  the  crew  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
children ; the  fire  on  the  wharves  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  which 
destroyed  $200,000  worth  of  cotton ; the  launching  of  the  oil 
tanker,  “Le  Brae,”  costing  $800,000,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Stewart,  at  San  Francisco;  the  hotel  where  President  and 


Mrs.  Wilson  are  spending  their  honeymoon  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va. ; the  hurrying  of  the  famous  Seventh  Cavalry  to  the 
Mexican  border;  the  opening  of  the  second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; the  testing  of  a 
new  invention,  a railroad  mail  receiver,  invented  by  a poor 
negro  day  laborer ; and  the  sailing  of  the  “Rotterdam,”  with 
many  notables  on  board,  Captain  Boy-Ed,  German  Naval 
Attache,  Col.  E.  M.  House  and  Brand  Whitlock  among 
them.  Among  the  Christmas  festivities  pictured  in  the 
Weekly  is  “The  Tree  of  Light,”  and  the  Christmas  celebra- 
tion in  Madison  Square ; and  the  feeding  of  New  York’s 
poor  thousands  by  the  charities.  Skating  fashions,  so  dear 
just  at  present  to  the  feminine  heart,  are  pictured  in  colors. 
***** 

THE  FIRST  QUARREL— BEAUTY 

One  Reel — A Honeymoon  Near-Tragedy,  with  a Clever  Cast. 

Cast. 

John John  Sheehan 

Carol Carol  Halloway 

Tom Chance  Ward 

Ethel Beatrice  Van 

Uncle Rae  Berger 

John  and  Carol,  newlyweds, 
quarrel  about  the  hanging  of 
a picture  of  an  old  admirer 
of  the  bride.  Each  threatens 
suicide.  John  leaves  a note 
saying  that  he  has  gone  to 
drown  himself,  and  Carol 
writes  that  she  has  decided 
to  jump  into  the  ocean. 

Uncle,  arriving  unexpected- 
ly, discovers  the  missives 
and  rushes  off  to  prevent  the 
double  tragedy.  On  his  way 
to  a watery  grave  John 
stops  at  a real  estate  agent’s 
and  lists  his  bungalow  for 
rent.  It  is  taken  by  Tom  and  Ethel,  another  bridal  pair. 
Uncle  finds  John  and  Carol  on  opposite  sides  of  a huge  rock 
on  the  shore.  He  is  convinced  that  both  are  bluffing  and 
would  be  glad  of  a reconciliation.  He  instructs  his  valet  to 
tell  Carol  that  her  husband  has  been  drowned  and  his  body 
carried  back  to  the  house.  A few  minutes  later  he  tells  a 
similar  story  about  Carol  to  John.  The  horror-stricken 
young  couple  meet  at  the  bungalow,  and  the  “corpses”  find 
each  other  very  much  alive.  The  presence  of  Tom  and 
Ethel  complicates  matters  somewhat.  But,  alone  at  last,  the 
happy  honeymooners  seek  refuge  in  one  another’s  arms. 
***** 

HAM  AND  EGGS— CASINO 

One  Reel — A Plucky,  Impecunious  Painter  Comes  into  His  Own, 
Starring  “Budd”  Ross. 

Cast. 

Willie  Wandermind “Budd”  Ross 

Lucile,  his  sweetheart Marie  Weirman 

Her  father Phin  Nares 

Willie  Wandermind  loves  Lucile,  the  only  child  of  a rich 
banker.  But  he  is  too  poor  to  propose.  When  Lucile  and 
her  father  come  to  call,  Willie,  wishing  to  conceal  his  pov- 
erty, paints  a life-like  picture  of  ham  and  eggs  on  his  plate. 
Father  is  fooled — not  so  Lucile.  The  banker  tells  the  young 
artist  that  if  ever  he  would  win  the  girl,  he  must  first  do 
something  worth  while.  That  night  Willie  dreams  that  he  is 
painting  ham  and  eggs  all  over  New  York — on  the  pave- 
ments, on  top  the  Woolworth  Building,  in  Times  Square,  on 
Riverside  Drive — for  which  he  is  given  a check  for  $10,000. 
Willie  wakes  to  find  his  landlady  standing  over  him.  She 
insists  that  he  vacate,  as  he  cannot  pay  the  rent.  Just  at 


"Philip  Leland,”  portrayed  by 
William  Stow  ell,  The  Ne’er-do- 
well,  in  “The  Gamble’’ 

in  pictures.  The  film  gives 
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this  puncture  the  banker  and  his  daughter  arrive.  Father 
has  learned  about  the  painted  meal,  and  is  convinced  that! 
such  a plucky  young  man  should  be  taken  into  the  family 
without  delay.  As  a crowning  joy  a waiter  enters  bearing 
on  a tray  real  ham  and  eggs. 


iSPIDER  BARLOW  MEETS  COMPETITION— 
AMERICAN 

One  Reel — A Burglar  Comedy,  in  which  Ed  Coxen  and  George 
Field,  Get  Sadly  Mixed. 

Cast. 

Willard  Dale Ed  Coxen 

Peggy,  his  wife Winifred  Greenwood 

Spider  Barlow George  Field 


REFORMING  RUBBERING  ROSIE— 
FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — A Clever  Satire  on  a Chronic  “Hanger-out,”  with  Arthur 

Cunningham. 

Cast. 

Rosie Arthur  Cunningham 

Her  Daughter Barbara  Gilroy 

Her  Fiance  George  Mack 

Rosie  is  haunted  by  a single,  awful  fear — that  some  day 
she  will  be  too  large  to  hang  out  of  the  window  and  watch 
everything  which  goes  on  in  the  streets  below.  However, 
while  Rosie  is  absorbed,  one  day,  in  the  scenes  outside,  her 
daughter  elopes  with  a fireman,  her  cat  steals  the  bird  from 
her  new  Sunday  hat,  and  her  son  helps  himself  to  bead 
trimmings  from  the  same.  Also,  representatives  of  the 
Discord  Piano  Company  remove  the  instrument  upon  which 
Rosie  is  several  months  in  arrears.  Then  the  place  catches 
fire.  Rosie  sees  the  engines  going  around  the  corner,  and 
laments  that  she  is  not  cross-eyed,  so  she  can  witness  all  the 
excitement.  Meanwhile,  the  elopers  are  entering  a church 
to  be  married,  when  the  fire-gong  summons  the  groom-to-be 
to  duty.  He  is  very  much  surprised  to  find  his  prospective 
mother-in-law’s  home  ablaze,  but  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
save  her.  Rosie  accepts  her  two-time  preserver  as  her  son- 
in-law — on  condition  that  he  buy  her  a new  chapeau.  She  no 
longer  hangs  out  the  window,  but  keeps  a wary  eye  on  the 
flat — for  if  anything  should  happen,  she  wants  to  enjoy  it. 

Jfc 


Willard  Dale  goes  to  a 
fancy  dress  ball  disguised  as 
a burglar.  Peggy,  his  wife, 
wears  a costly  diamond  neck- 
lace which  her  husband  has 
given  her.  Meanwhile,  two 
bogus  “gardeners”  are  mak- 
ing a careful  survey  of  the 
Dale  premises. 

The  crooks  are 
none  other  than 
Spider  Barlow 
and  his  pal, 

Spike.  Spike 
cleans  up  the  silver  and 
skips.  Spider,  however, 
schemes  to  lie  in  concealment 
till  the' mistress  has  returned 
and  taken  off  her  necklace. 
Dale,  to  amuse  his  wife, 
playfully  “breaks  in” 


Carol  Halloway,  The  Much 
Frightened  Bride,  in  “The  First 
Quarrel ” 


through  the  front  door.  Then  they  become  suspicious  of  the 
presence  of  real  thieves.  In  the  excitement  Dale  forgts  to 
remove  his  mask.  The  hunt  starts.  Mrs.  Dale  runs  into  her 
husband  and  takes  him  for  the  real  crook.  Later  she  col- 
lides with  Spider  and  thinks  he  is  her  husband.  It  is  then 
that  Spider  helps  himself  to  the  diamonds.  A policeman  ar- 
rives and  mistaking  Dale  for  the  real  burglar,  is  knocked 
out  by  the  millionaire.  This  gives  Spider  opportunity  to 
make  a tranquil  exit.  When  at  last  calm  comes,  Dale  con- 
soles Peggy  with  the  promise  of  another  necklace. 


GETTING  IN  WRONG — BEAUTY 

One  Reel — A Double  Pair  of  Affinities  Find  their  Fates. 

Cast. 

Alice  Bouncer Neva  Gerber 

Major  Bouncer William  Carroll 

Miss  Brennon Lucille  Ward 

Tom  Brennon Jack  Dillon 

Tom  and  Alice,  sweethearts,  induce  their  respective  fam- 
ilies to  take  adjoining  apartments.  Alice  lives  with  her 
father,  a veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  something  of  a 
tippler.  Tom’s  household  consists  only  of  himself  and  a 
maiden  aunt.  One  night  the  major  returns  from  his  club, 
and  seeing  two  of  everything,  stumbles  into  the  wrong 
apartment.  Auntie’s  many  ribbon  prizes  won  by  her  feline 
entrants  at  half  a century  of  cat  shows,  fail  to  compensate 
the  major  for  the  loss  of  his  sword,  gun  and  other  war  relics. 
He  calls  a policeman.  This  time,  however,  the  two  enter  the 
right  apartment.  The  missing  treasures  are  in  their  usual 
places,  and  when  Tom,  Alice  and  Auntie  return  from  the 
theatre,  the  major  introduces  the  bluecoat  as  “a  club  friend 
of  mine.  ’ Later,  the  old  man  gets  a burglar  scare.  He 
girds  on  his  weapons  and  shoots  at  imaginary  intruders.  He 
•and  Auntie  meet  in  the  hall.  Tom  and  Alice  are  soon  onto 
the  fact  that  the  old  folks  are  becoming  very  sentimental. 
Tom  boldly  introduces  Alice  as  his  fiancee — and  four  kin- 
dreds hearts  are  united. 


BELINDA’S  BRIDAL  BREAKFAST— 


FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — The  Wig-maker’s  Daughter  Orders  Pickles  and  Pie, 
with  Barbara  Gilroy. 

Cast. 

Belinda Barbara  Gilroy 

Lover Bert  Delaney 

Burglar Colin  Campbell 


Belinda’s  father  is  determined  that  his  daughter’s  straight 
locks  shall  be  curly.  To  this  end  he  makes  Belinda  eat  spin- 
ach three  times  a day.  She  rebels.  So  the  spinach  treatment 
ends  in  a midnight  elopement.  Next  morning  Belinda  orders 
pickles  and  pie.  Her  unhappy  husband  pounces  upon  a 
sensational  account  in  the  paper  of  “Pickle  Pete”  who, 
stimulated  by  his  usual  rations  of  Heinz  varieties  and  pie, 
has  just  pulled  off  another  big  safe  robbery.  Belinda, 
mortally  insulted,  flees  home  to  father,  pursued  by  her 
husband.  Vaulting  into  a speeding  auto  the  husband  finds 
hidden  in  the  tonneau  fat  bundles  of  bills,  a bag  of  pickles 
and  half  a pie.  He  then  locates  the  thief  under  the  seat. 
Placing  the  chill  end  of  a pickle  revolverwise,  against  the 
neck  of  the  crook,  Belinda’s  spouse  holds  the  fellow  in  sub- 
jection. Clem  Duzzit  and  his  famous  auto  hounds  trace  the 
fugitives.  Pickle  Pete  takes  refuge  in  a cupboard.  By  an 
odd  accident,  however,  the  hand-cuffs  intended  for  the  hus- 
band are  shackled  round  a strange  pair  of  ankles  protruding 
from  the  cupboard — and  Clem  is  in  proud  possession  of  the 
real  crook.  Belinda  by  now  has  the  heart  of  the  mystery. 
Her  husband,  obviously,  is  the  cleverest  detective  in  New 
York.  She  falls  upon  his  neck,  sobbing  her  forgiveness. 
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JERRY  IN  MEXICO— CUB  COMEDY 


One  Reel- — More  Jerry  Exploits,  Starring  George  Ovey. 


Jerry 

Black  Gomez 

Sheriff 

Juanita 


Cast. 

George  Ovey 

George  George. 

Jefferson  Osborne 

Belle  Bennett 


Jerry  determines  to  “get”  Black  Gomez,  a bandit,  and  win 
the  five  hundred  dollars  reward.  He  also  agrees  to  rescue 
Agie,  the  daughter  of  Farmer  Brown,  kidnapped  by  the  ban- 
dit. At  a Mexican  roadhouse  he  rounds  up  the  entire  crew, 
and  the  flirtatious  Jerry  is  instantly  appropriated  by  Juanita, 
Gomez’s  inamorata.  That  night  he  writes  a note  asking  Ju- 
anita to  free  with  him.  He  slips  the  missive  under  Agie’s 
door  by  mistake.  Agie,  heavily  veiled,  descends  the  ladder, 
and  the  fugitives  flee.  Close  to  the  U.  S.  border  thye  are  held 


up  oy  u-omez.  sign  on 
the  boundary  has  become  re- 
versed from  Jerry’s  having 
rubbed  up  against  it  in  less 
propitious  days.  He  now 
points  to  the  guide-board, 
and  the  bandit  is  astonished 
to  read  that  he  is  in  the  U. 
S.  A.  Weakly  he  yields  his 
gun  to  Jerry.  Meeting  a 
constable  our  hero  informs 
him  that  Gomez  is  in  the 
land  of  the  free.  They  chase 
down  the  bandit,  and 
Jerry  gets  the  five  hundred 
in  cash.  The  elopers  then 
hurry  on  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  When  Agie  lifts 
her  veil  Jerry  nearly  faints. 
Knocking  down  a constable  \ 
latter’s  motorcycle. 


The  Elopement  in  “Reforming 
Rubbering  Rosie” 

ith  a brick,  he  escapes  on  the 


* * * * * 


OH!  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  A FIREMAN- 

VOGUE 

One  Reel — A Sure  Fire  Comedy,  Featuring  Russell  Powell. 

Cast. 

Chief  Gilbert Russell  Powell 

Factory  Girl Priscilla  Dean 

Clarence  Montmorency Patrick  McQuire 

Clarence  Montmorency,  an  effeminate  sailor  on  shore 
leave,  is  walking  along  the  street  when  he  witnesses  the 
fire  engines  passing  by.  He  is  so  impressed  with  the  brav- 
ery and  fearlessness  the  firemen  display,  that  he  resolves 
to  be  a fireman.  To  use  his  own  words,  “a  sailor’s  life  is 
simply  grand,  but,  oh,  for  the  life  of  a fireman.”  He  applies 
at  the  fire  house  and  is  engaged  by  the  Chief.  While  per- 
forming the  duties,  and  going  thru  the  routine  of  a fireman, 
he  encounters  many  amusing  situations,  and  later  proves 
to  be  a hero  at  a factory  fire  where  he  is  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  a very  pretty  factory  girl.  How  he 
wins  her  love  in  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles  which  are 
put  in  his  way  by  the  fire  captain,  and  a villain  are  told 
in  a fast  and  breezy  way,  which  is  an  innovation  in  the 
production  of  eccentric  comedy. 

* * * * * 

Harold  Lockwood,  the  American  (Mutual)  star,  has  been 
requested  by  a national  dentifrice  manufacturing  company 
to  pose  for  a picture  for  use  in  advertising  their  wares. 

It  pays  to  keep  smiling. 


NOTED  PLAYERS  TO 
STAR  IN  VOGUE  FILMS 

Rube  Miller  has  been  added  to  the  directing  staff  of 
VOGUE  comedies.  Mr.  Miller  earned  an  enviable  repu- 
tation in  the  making  of  comedy  pictures  for  Keystone  and 
L-KO,  as  well  as  playing  many  leading  laugh-creating  roles. 

Miss  Madge  Kirby  and  Arthur  Tavares,  the  latter  a 
Keystone  slap-stick  graduate,  will  appear  under  Mr.  Miller’s 
direction.  Miss  Kirby  is  a typical  English  girl  and  is  a 
convert  from  the  speaking  stage  where  she  appeared  with 
Richard  Carle  and  Fred  Walton.  Her  first  picture  experi- 
ence was  under  the  direction  of  Dell  Henderson. 

In  addition  to  these  new  stars  Miss  Alice  Neice,  formerly 
character  lead  for  the  Lubin-Melville  company  has  been 
signed  to  play  the  heavy  dramatic  parts.  “Oh,  For  The 
Life  of  a Fireman,”  a forthcoming  Vogue  release  pro- 
duced by  Jack  Dillon  with  Russ  Powell  in  the  leading  role 
and  Priscilla  Dean,  as  ingenue  has  been  shown  to  exhibitors 
and  declared  to  be  the  style  of  slap-stick  comedy  desired. 

It  is  a story  of  one  who  yearns  to  be  a fireman  and  gets 
the  chance,  permitting  the  staging  of  some  unusual  thrills 
as  well  as  side-splitting  comedy  situations. 

* * * * jjs 

Sammy  Burns  will  soon  be  seen  in  a VOGUE  comedy 
which  will  permit  him  to  display  the  athletic  prowess  un- 
deniably his.  The  name  of  the  picture,  which  will  be  one 
reel  in  length,  is  Sammy  vs.  Cupid.  There  is  a pretty  girl 
involved.  Sammy  is  in  love  with  her.  She,  however,  like 
a regular  American  girl,  refused  to  marry  a man  who 
seemed  physically  unable  to  protect  her  through  life,  and 
Sammy,  in  this  stage  of  the  story,  seems  to  merit  the  young 
lady’s  scorn. 

But  she  reckons  without  Sammy.  He  begins  a course 
of  physical  training  that 
would  seem  like  a vacation 
to  recruits  in  the  navy.  He 
does  some  stunts  never  seen 
before  on  the  screen.  Noth- 
ing seems  impossible  to  him. 

He  engages  in  boxing  bouts, 
with  regular  “pugs”  and 
wins  and  just  naturally  takes 
the  honors  all  along  the  line. 

The  picture  teems  with 
ludicrously  funny  situations 
and  there  is  a screaming 
climax  when  Sammy  gets  a, 
decision  in  a wrestling  bout 
with  Josh  Benny,  who  tips 
the  scales  at  360. 

Of  course,  his  success  in  Neva  Gerber  and  Jack  Dillon  in 

athletics  spells  success  in  Getting  in  Wrong” 

love  and  the  lady  capitulates 

to  the  prowess  of  the  man  she  once  had  scorned. 

* * * * * 

Dixie  Stratton  and  S.  William  Marshall,  the  two  America 
(Mutual)  players  who  appear  in  the  “Buck  Parvin”  picture, 
“The  Milk  Fed  Lion”  are  receiving  considerable  commenda- 
tion for  their  fearlessness.  The  two  of  them  played  Daniel 
in  the  Lion’s  den  through  the  filming  of  six  scenes  with 
retakes  last  week,  when  the  “Buck  Parvin’’  company,  cha- 
peroned by  director  William  Bertram,  went  to  Los  Angeles 
for  the  purpose.  There  was  no  way  by  looking  at  the  lion 
to  tell  that  he  was  milk  fed  or  timorous.  The  way  he 
growled  and  raged  would  indicate  that  he  was  yet  carnivor- 
ous and  particularly  hungry. 
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thanhousep 


A 3-ACT  DRAMA 


IN  THE  NAME 


0E  THE  LAW 

- A STUDY  IN  VIRILE  TYPES  f SEN 5 A TIONAL, 
DASHING  ACTION!  A SURPRISING  TALE  OF 
THE  STRANGE  DEEP  BACK-\NOODS  WITH 
ITS  STRANGER  MEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 


BELINDA’S 
RIDAL 
REAKFAST 


RELEASED 
MON.,  JAN.  10 


Reforming 

UBBERING 

OSIE 


RELEASED 
THURS.JAN.  13 


WITH  BARBARA  GILROY 


A NEAT,  SURE  FIRE  FUN  FILM 
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a ~(tkrmxui! 


EDWIN  THANHOUSER 

PRESENTS 

“THE  WOMAN  IN  POLITICS”  a 

WITH  MIGNON  ANDERSON,  GEORGE  MARLO  AND  A UNIFORMLY  EFFECTIVE  CAST 

Released  Thursday,  January  13 

This  Production  is  Sensational,  Timely  and  Vital! 
It  will  prove  the  box-office  surprise  of  the  day 

STAGED  BY  W.  EUGENE  MOORE  STORY  BY  LLOYD  LONERGAN 


THANHOUSER  FILM  CORP. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 
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Big  Scenes — 
Terrific  Action! 

Never  before  have 

such  tremendous  thrills 

been  experienced.  Each  chapter 
of  “The  Girl  and  the  Game”  is  chock  full 
of  thrills  — thrills  of  vital  human  interest, 
with  a beautiful  girl  as  the  heroine.  The  illus 
tration  is  but  one  of  the  outstanding  thrills  in 
chapter  three. 


Helen  Holmes,  the  fearless  film  star  in 

this  great  railroad  film  novel,  is  drawing  great 

crowds  every  day  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  theatres.  The 

public  stares,  open  mouthed,  at  this  girl’s  most  wonderful  daring. 


This  Great  Story  in  “1,000 
Big  Newspapers! 

Leading  newspapers  all  over  the  United  States 

are  publishing  Frank  H.  Spearman’s  wonderful  story,  “The  Girl 

and  the  Game,”  and  their  millions  of  readers  are  literally  carried  away 
with  the  story  of  this  motion  picture  masterpiece.  Among  the  big  newspapers  printing 
this  great  story  are: 


New  York  World 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Omaha  Bee 
Buffalo  Courier 
Indianapolis  Star 
Chicago  Evening  Post 


Detroit  Journal 
Baltimore  American 
Boston  Globe 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Cleveland  Leader 


Kansas  City  Journal,  and  nearly  a thousand  others  I 


Philadelphia  North  American 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 

New  Orleans  Times  - Picayune 

Los  Angeles  Tribune 

Dallas  Journal 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


Arrange  now  for  your  showing  of  6 6 The  Girl  and 

the  Game.”  A new,  two-act  chapter  released  each  week. 
Three  chapters  now  are  appearing.  There  are  fifteen  chapters  in  all.  Don’t 
overlook  this  big  special  feature.  Act! 


For  booking  information  apply  to  "The  Girl  and  the  Game’’  depart- 
ment of  your  nearest  Mutual  exchange,  or  write  “ The  Girl  and 
the  Game”  department  of  the  Mutual  home  office,  New  York  City. 


SIGNAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON,  President 

Publicity  Offices:  222  South  State  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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INTEREST 


in  the  new  Power’s  Cameragraph  No.  6B  motion  picture 
projection  machine  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  become 
the  recognized  standard  by  which  to  gauge  all  projection 
of  motion  pictures. 

If  you  have  not  already  inspected  this  machine,  you 
should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  see  it  and  arrange 
for  a demonstration  with  any  of  the  following  dis- 
tributors selling  our  product. 


A & B Moving  Picture  Supply  Com- 
pany, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

American  Slide  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Calehuff  Supply  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Consolidated  Film  and  Supply  Com- 
pany, Atlanta,  Dallas,  El  Paso, 
Jacksonville,  New  Orleans,  Memphis, 
San  Antonio. 

Feature  Film  and  Calcium  Light  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

E.  E.  Fulton  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

J.  H.  Hallberg,  New  York  City. 

Kansas  City  Machine  and  Supply  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kleine  Optical  Company.  Chicago,  III. 


H.  J.  Mandelbaum,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

G.  A.  Metcalfe.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

North  Western  Motion  Picture  Equip- 
ment Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Amusement  Supply  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Picture  Theatre  Equipment  Company, 
New  York  City,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Film  Service.  Houston,  Texas. 

L.  M.  Swaab,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Swanson  & Nolan  Supply  Company, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

R.  D.  Thrash  Film  Company,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Universal  Film  and  Supply  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“BUILT  BY  BRAINS” 

You  Can’t  Show  a Beautiful  Film  on  a Poor  Screen 

When  you  buy  a Minusa  Screen  you 
don’t  merely  buy  it  by  the  square  foot. 
Minusa  Screens  are  “BUILT  BY 
BRAINS”  to  suit  all  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  YOUR  particular  theatre 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  LITERATURE 

MINUSA  CINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Houser  Building  19  W.  23rd  Street  117-19  Gelden  Gate  Ave. 


Get  More  Business  your  house  talk* — pro- 

gram chatter  — adrs.  — 

letters  to  patrons,  etc. — Costs  small — results  B1Q. — E.  W.  Sargent,  America's 

leading  authority  on  adv.  for  exhibitors  says  of  my  work:  “Lynch  writes  snappy 
stuff — stuff  that  people  like  to  read — the  sort  of  talk  that  makes  business — he 

makes  his  talks  readable,  etc." — 1 can  make  steady  patrons  of  your  people— get 

them  coming  every  night — make  them  so  loyal  to  you  that  your  competitors  cannot 
lure  them  away — I can  Increase  your  average  receipts  25  to  50  per  cent,  with  my 
snappy  talks — personally  written  for  you. — Write  right  now  for  free  particulars. 

C.  H.  LYNCH,  The  Ad  Specialist.  Spring  Valley,  III. 


NIAGARA  GEMS,  Sample  10c. 

Send  for  list.  Our  motto:  Quality,  price  and  service. 
Everything  a theatre  can  use.  Agent  wanted  in  every  city. 

Niagara  Slide  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


\ 


We  Want  Your  Orders  for  Machines  and  Supplies 

We  have  some  SPECIAL  OFFERS  that  are  worth  writing  for 
today. 

Let  us  show  you  what  you  can  save  in  the  cost  of  equipment, 
supplies,  etc.,  and  how  much  better  service  you  can  give 
your  patrons,  how  to  increase  your  receipts  and,  especially, 
we  ask  the  privilege  of  acquainting  you  with  the  class  of 
service  that  we  give  to  the  exhibitors. 

We  are  LEADING  DEALERS  in  all  makes  of  machines  and 
supplies  for  the  Picture  Theatre. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TOD  A Y 

AMUSEMENT  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
6th  Floor,  Cambridge  Bldg. 

N.  W.^Cor.  5th  and  Randolph  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Distributors  of  the 

MOTIOGRAPH,  POWERS,  SIMPLEX,  EDISON  and  Other 
Machines  and  Genuine  Parts 


Reel  Life 
tells  the 
world’s 
biggest 
film  news 
to  every 
exhibitor 
every  week 
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MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


FEATURING  THE  BROADWAY  STAR./ 

GERTRUDE  ROBINSON 

■ ONE  OF  TME  THREE  SENSATIONAL  . 

MASTERPICTURES -EACH  IN  FIVE 
REELS  - RELEASED  THE  WEEK  OF 
V>  JAN.  24T."  THROUGH  68  MUTUAL 

fA  EXCHANGES  -PRODUCED  BY GAUH9HT  , 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

OE  LUXE  EOITION 


LORD  LOVELAND 
DISCOVERS  AMERICA 


FROM  THE  STORY  BY  THE  WILLIAMSONS 
FEATURING  THE  BROADWAY  STAR 

ARTHUR  MAUDE 

FIVE  REELS  RELEASED  THE 
WEEK  OF  JANUARY  '24LH 
THROUGH  68  MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 

PRODUCED  BY  /IMERICflM 


I 


♦ 

MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 


DE  LUXE  EDITION 


MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION  announces 


A DRAMA  OF  DEEP  HEART- INTEREST 
FEATURING  THE  ATTRACTIVE  SCREEN  STAR 


GRACE  DE  CARLTON 


ONE  OF  THE  THREE  MUTUAL 
FIVE  REEL  FEATURES  RELEASED 
THE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  24 


PRODUCED  BY 

thanhouser:- 


MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


IN  THE  EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLAR 
AMJTUAL  PROGRAM 


AN  INNOCENT  CROOK 


fl  VOGUE  COMEDY 

WITH  A LAUGH 
IN  EVERY  SCENE 

BOOK  IT ! RELEASED 

WEEK  OF  JANUARY  3R.° 
FEATURING 

“SAMMY" 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


Gaumont  Co.  Phezents 

THE  IDOL  OF  THE 


A SPECTACULAR.  MELODRAMA 
IN  FIVE  REELS  FEATURING  THE 
NOTED  BEL/I  SCO  STAR.*  • * 


RELEATED  WEEK  OF 
JflN/51  THROUGH  68 
MUTUAL  EXCHANGE5 


MALCOLM  WILLIAMS 
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MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


American  Film  Co.  Inc.  Presents 

THE  THOROUGHBRED 


AN  INTEREST -COMPELLING  DRAMA 
WITH  A STRONG  MORAL.  RELEASED 
THE  WEEK  OF  JAN.I7T"THROUGH- 
SIXTY-EIGHT  MUTUAL  EXCHANGER 

FEATURING  THE  POPULAR  STARJ 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL  sE 
CHARLOTTE  BURTON 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 


DE  LUXE  EDITION 


American  Film  Co.  Inc.  Presents 


A ROMANTIC  DRAMA  OF 
MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN 
TIMES  FEATURING  THE: 
POPULAR  SCREEN  STAR; 

HELENE  ROSSON 

— AND  — 

E.F0RREST  TAYL°R 


FIVE  REELS  RELEASED 
THE  WEEK  OF  JAM  3IS.T 
THROUGH  MUTUAL  EXCHANGE/ 


m 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 


DE  LUXE  EOITION 


David  Horsley  Presents 

THE  B(X IT 


MARGARET  GIBSON 

AND  THE  FAMOUS  BOSTOCK  ANIMALS 

RELEASED  WEEK  OF  JAN.IT? 
THROUGH  68  MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 


A MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURE  DE  LUXE: 
IH  FIVE  REELS.  A STUPENDOUS  DRAMA 
FEATURING  THE  BEAUTIFUL  STAR. 


. 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


GAUMONT  Co.  Presents 


FIVE  REEL  • • 

MUTUAL  RELEASE 
WEEK  OF  FEBl4T.’ 


A MEW  STORY  IM  WHICH  A DUAL 
ROLE  IS  REMARKABLY  POR- 
TRAYED BY  CHARMING  • • 


MARGUERITE  COURTOT 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


Edwin  Than houser 

THE  SUPERB  %%  9H' 

FLORENCE  LA  BADIE 

HEROINE  OF  THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  MYSTERY 

THE  FIVE  FAULTS  of  FLO 

THE  UNUSUAL  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  THAN  HOUSER 
ESTABLISHED  BY  THIS  OFFERING  MAKES  FILM  CORPORATION 
THE  USE  OF  SUPERLATIVE  ADJECTIVES  IN-  NEw ROCHELLE  M Y 
ADEQUATE-AND  UNNECESSARY.  THE  STAR 

AND  THE  PLAY  ARE  PRESENTED  FOR  THEIR  OWN  STERLING  VALUE 


SCENARIO  By  LLOyD  LONERGAN 
AUTHOR  OF  THE  $ 1,000,000  MYSTERY  - 
AND  PHILLIP  LONERGAN 


STAGED  BY 
GEORGE  FOSTER  PLATT 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DC  LUXE  EDITION 


r 


Da vip  Horsley  , Pkesents 

VENGEANCE  IS  MINE !" 


A TENSE  DRAMA  WITH  C AP- 
ITAL  PUNISHMENT  AS  ITS 
THEME.  SUPERBLY  ENACT- 
ED BY  AN  ALL-STAR  CAST 
HEADED  BY  POPULAR 


CRANE  WILBUR 


FIVE  REELS  RELEASED 
WEEK  OF  JAN  3IS.T 


Mutual  Exchanges 


Mutual  Pictures 


Serving  Mutual  Pictures 

Albany  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation 146  Marietta  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation 412  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Boston,  Maas Mutual  Film  Corporation 1108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 106  Pearl  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp.. American  Theatre  Bldg. 


Cairo,  111 Mutual  Film  Corp 9th  St.  & Commer-'ai  Ave. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd. ..Lesson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

(Cont.  F.  F.  Corp.  Branch). ..5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(H.  & H.  Branch) 117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation in  East  Seventh  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation..  108  Prospect  Ave.,  S.E. 

Columbus,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Welton  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Escanaba,  Micb Mutual  Film  Corporation 1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  Street 

Fargo,  N.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 119  5th  St. 

(Temporary  Address) u Broadway 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ..Mutual  Film  Corporation 7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation 150  N.  Illinois  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corp..  of  Mo 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  South  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 444  So.  4th  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis Mutual  Film  Corporation 301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.... Mutual  Film  Corporation 22  North  Sixth  St. 

Montreal,  P.  Q M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 154  St.  Catherine  St. 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  F.  Exch.  of  N.  Y 25  Branford  Place 

New  Haven,  Conn Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  Meadow  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(Twenty-third  St.  Br.) 71  West  23rd  St. 

M.F.C.  Western  Film  Br 126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Mutual  Film  Corporation 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Corporation 14x3-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 257  N.  12th  St. 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp 257  N.  12th  St. 

Phoenix,  Arix Mutual  Film  Corporation 201  O’Neil  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation 389  Oak  St. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can.... .M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Utah.. 123-5  E.  Second  So.  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Mutual  Film  Corporation 228  Prudential  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal... .Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B... ......M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Mutual  Film  C.  of  Mo 1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation.. 201  William  Fine  Arts 

Building 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 205  Bastable  Block 


Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

Toledo,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

Toronto.  Ont M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd.... 

Toronto,  Ont M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 


Vancouver,  B.  C M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 


,1325  Franklin  St. 
410  Superior  St. 
...180  Victoria  St. 
...15  Welton  Ave. 
.963  Granville  St. 


Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation 1400  Market  St. 

Wichita,  Kan Mutual  Film  Corporation 316  Barnes  Bldg. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Mutual  FilmCorporation.  .61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnineg,  Manitoba..  M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 48  Aikins  Bldg. 

MeDermott  Ave. 


Week  of  January  10th,  1916 


04376  American 

04377 

04378  Falstaff 

04379  Vogue 

04380  Thanhouser 

04381 

04382 

04383  Gaumont 


04384  Beauty 


04385  Rialto 

04386 

04387 

04388  Vogue 

04389  Centaur 

04390 

04391  Falstaff 

04392  Mutual 

04393  American 

04394 

04395  American 

04396  Cub 

04397  Mustang 

04398 

04399 

04400  Beauty 


04401 

04402  American 

04403  Casino 


MASTERPIECE 

Thanhouser 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  io,  1916 
Vivians  Drama 

Belinda’s  Bridal  Breakfast...  Comedy 

Oh,  for  the  Life  of  a Fireman ! Comedy 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  11 
In  the  Name  of  the  Law Drama 


See  America  First I No.Scenic  & 

Keeping  Up  With  the  } 18  Cartoon 

Joneses  ' 

The  First  Quarrel Comedy 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  12 

The  Secret  Agent Secret 

Service 

Drama 

A Bum  Steer  Comedy 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  13 

Marta  of  the  Jungles Animal 

Drama 

Reforming  Rubbering  Rosie..  Comedy 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  54 Topical 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  14 
The  Secret  Wire Drama 


2 Vivian  Rich 
Leslie  Reed 

1 Barbara  Gilroy 

Bert  Delaney 
1 

3 Gladys  Hulette 
John  Lelmberg 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1 

x Carol  Halloway 

John  Sheehan 

Robert  T.  Haines 


Margaret  Gibson 
2 

1 Arthur  Cunningham 

George  Mack 

1 

2 Harold  Lockwood 


Spider  Barlow  Meets  Compe-  Crook 

tition  Drama 

Jerry  in  Mexico Comedy 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  15 

"Water  Stuff”  Comedy 

Drama 


Winifred  Greenwood 
1 Ed  Coxen 

1 George  Ovey 

Art.  Acord 
3 


Getting  in  Wrong Comedy  1 Neva  Gerber 

Wm.  Carroll 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  16 

The  Gamble  Drama  2 Harold  Lockwood 


Ham  and  Eggs Comedy  1 

SPECIAL 

THURSDAY.  JANUARY  13 

The  Woman  in  Politics Political 

Drama  5 


Budd  Ross 


Mignon  Anderson 
Ernest  Howard 
George  Mario 


MUTUAL  RELEASES 


Week  of  January  17th,  1916 
MASTERPIECES  DE  LUXE 

No. 

1/ 17/ 16 

The  Thoroughbred 

Modern 

Wm.  Russell 

56 

American 

Drama  5 

Charlotte  Burton 

1/20/16 

The  Five  Faults  of  Flo 

Society 

Florence  LaBadie 

57 

Thanhouser 

Drama  5 

1/22/16 

The  Bait 

Drama  5 

Betty  Hart 

58 

Centaur 

Wm.  Clifford 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  18 

04403 

American 

The  Silent  Trail 

Sociolog- 

Ashton  Dearholt 

04404a 

' 

ical  2 

Drama 

Nan  Christy 

04405 

Falstaff 

Grace’s  Gorgeous  Gowns 

Comedy  1 

Louise  Emerald  Bates 

Bert  Delaney 

Riley  Chamberlin 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  19 

04406 

Thanhouser 

The  Phantom  Witness 

Mystery  3 

Kathrvn  Adams 

04407 

04408 

Drama 

Edwin  Stanley 

04409 

Beauty 

Johnny’s  Birthday 

Comedy  1 

John  Sheehan 
Carol  Halloway 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  20 

04410 

Falstaff 

Pete’s  Persian  Princess 

Comedy  1 

Claude  Cooper 

Ethel  Jewett 

04411 

Mutual 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  55 

Topical  1 

04412 

Vogue 

Sammy’s  Dough — Full  Ro- 

mance  

Comedy  1 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY 

21 

04413 

Mustang 

Wild  Jim  Reformer 

Western  2 

E.  Forrest  Taylor 

04414 

I 

Lizette  Thorne 

044 '5 

Cub 

The  Girl  of  His  Dreams.... 

. I 

George  Ovey 

04416 

American 

The  Thunderbolt 

Drama  1 

E.  Forrest  Taylor 

Helene  Rosson 

04417 

Novelty 

Mr.  Bumps,  Commuter  

. Comedy  1 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  23 

04418 

Gaumont 

See  America  First No. 

Scenic  & 

The  Dells  of 

Keeping  Up  With  the  19  Cartoon  1 

The  Wisconsin 

04419 

Beauty 

Joneses 

Mischief  and  a Mirror 

Comedy  1 

Neva  Gerber 

Wallace  McDonald 

04420 

Vogue 

A Baby  Grand 

Comedy  1 

CAPFT  PTO.  CO..  N.  Y. 


MUTUAL  PICTURES 


WJimMnwr 


Other  New  American  Releases 


A powerful  two  part 
American  “Mustang” drama 
of  early  Western  life  — 

Featuring 

Jack  Richardson 
Lizette  Thorne 
E.  Forrest  Taylor 
Directed  by  Frank  Cooley 

Released  Jan.  21st 


The  Silent  Trail 

Two-part  ” Flying  A”  Drama 

Nan  Christy  Ashton  Dearholt 

Directed  by  Charles  Bartlett  Released  Jan  18th 


The  Thunderbolt 

Single  Reel  “ Flying  A”  Drama 

Helene  Rosson  E.  Forrest  Taylor 

Directed  by  William  Bertram  Released  Jan.  21st 


Johnnie’s  Birthday 

American  “Beauty”  Comedy 

Carol  Halloway  John  Sheehan 

Directed  by  James  Douglass  Released  Jan.  19th 


Mischief  and  a Mirror 

American  “ Beauty ” Comedy 

Neva  Gerber  Wallace  McDonald 

Directed  by  Archer  McMackin  Released  Jan.  23rd 


Special  Notice!  The  Mutual  12-page  color  insert  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
■■■  — contains  an  ann<  uncement  relating  to  The  Thoroughbred, 

a five  reel  American  Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  to  be  released  Jan.  17th. 
Read  it  carefully. 

Each  of  these  releases  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  exclusively  by  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 


AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY,  Inc. 


SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON 

President 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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President  Freuler’s 

Message 

to 

Exhibitors 


T Washington  We  have  been  wag- 
ing a fight  against  the  movement 
for  federal  censorship  oj  the  mo- 
tion picture. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this 
battle  for  the  rights  of  our  artistic  industry, 
there  Will  be  other  conflicts  on  the  same 
issue.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that 
any  final  adjustment,  any  established 
freedom  for  the  motion  picture,  will  be 
reached  without  a long  struggle. 

The  exhibitors  have  a common  interest 
With  the  makers  and  distributors  of  films. 
You  can  not  put  before  the  public  the 
quality  of  entertainment  which  means  the 
most  complete  success  unless  the  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  the  motion  picture 
are  left  free  for  interpretation,  untram- 
meled by  the  dictation  of  censors’  personal 
and  official  whims  and  tastes,  unless 
the  makers  of  films  and  those  who  dis- 
tribute them  are  left  free  to  work  out  the 
destiny  of  the  motion  picture. 

You  must  expect  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  battle  for  the  rights 
of  the  motion  picture.  You  are  directly 
personally  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
the  nation  every  day.  Your  patrons  are 
your  immediate  neighbors,  your  fellow 
townsmen  and  associates.  Your  Word 
and  your  screen  can  reach  them  all. 
You  have  access  to  the  columns  of  your 
newspapers.  You  can  keeP  the  cause 
of  the  motion  picture  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  You  can  let  them  know  just 
how  censorship  can  and  does  affect  their 
entertainment. 

I am  not  going  to  discuss  methods  now. 
I only  wish  to  reiterate  to  you  the  power 
of  the  screen  and  to  set  you  to  thinking 
about  your  part,  your  very  important 
part  in  the  fight  for  the  final  liberation 
of  the  motion  picture.  The  absolute 
elimination  of  censorship — or  pre-pub- 
lication judgment — of  every  kind  will 
mean  better  pictures,  better  service  to  the 
exhibitor  and  better  service  to  the  public. 


- 


EVERY  sane  American  is  or  ought  to  be  unconditionally 
opposed  to  censorship  of  the  motion  picture. 

No  law  of  censorship  existing  or  proposed,  state  or 
national,  can  be  considered  anything  but  a dangerous  and 
serious  invasion  of  human  rights. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  persons  concerned  in  or 
identified  with  the  motion  picture  industry  should  be  op- 
posed to  censorship,  but  there  are  certain  fundamental  rea- 
sons why  every  citizen  should  fight  censorship,  whether  it 
appears  as  a menace  to  our  free  press,  our  free  speech  or 
motion  pictures. 

In  the  routine  of  life  and  business  we  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  forget  the  painful  progress  by  which  our  present 
liberty  has  been  gained,  the  price  that  has  been  paid  and  the 
value  of  the  now  commonplace  institutions  and  facts  of  this 
liberty.  This  condition  has  kept  the  great  body  of  the  people 
from  recognizing  just  what  a serious  menace  the  censorship 
of  the  motion  picture  is. 

Pictures  Accepted 
Without  Analysis 

The  public  has  accepted  the  motion  picture  just  as  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  accepting  its  morning  newspaper,  an 
acceptance  with  only  a superficial  appreciation  of  its  sig- 
nificance. 

Yet  as  a form  of  publication,  a form  of  art  expression 
and  thought  transmission,  the  motion  picture  is  just  as  sig- 
nificant to  our  future  as  was  that  day  when  the  cave  man 
began  to  transmit  thought  with  ideograph  drawings  scratched 
on  the  rock  walls  of  his  den.  He  was  paving  the  way  for 
that  more  recent  day  some  centuries  ago  when  Guttenberg 
cut  his  initials  on  a beechnut  and  thereby  invented  movable 
type.  . . . 

The  whole  of  human  attainment  is  wrapped  up  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  transmitting  thought.  Civilization  depends  on  it, 


is  made  of  it,  built  up  of  the  acquired  and  accumulated  store 
of  experience  of  the  ages.  The  Dark  Ages  were  the  centuries 
when  ignorance  ruled,  when  the  written  word  was  sup- 
pressed, when  libraries  were  burned  and  it  was  a crime  to 
read  or  write. 

Motion  Picture 
Part  of  Free  Press 

I do  not  believe  that  this  nation  could  exist  today  without 
the  newspapers  and  the  institution  of  the  free  press,  or  its 
practical  equivalent. 

The  motion  picture  is  a part  of  that  institution. 

We  have  taken  the  hieroglyphics  from  Cleopatra’s  needle, 
breathed  life  into  them  and  put  them  on  strips  of  celluloid. 
We  have  taken  the  words  and  pictures  that  go  to  make  up 
the  publications  of  ink  and  paper  and  have  made  them  into 
a publication  printed  in  lights  and  shadows  on  a screen. 
The  motion  picture  is  just  the  newest,  latest,  most  effective 
method  of  doing  today  what  that  cave  man,  and  Guttenberg 
and  all  those  inventors  who  stand  along  the  path  between  the 
ages  of  ignorance  and  modern  enlightenment  were  doing. 
The  motion  picture  is  an  institution  of  publication,  and  its 
rights  are  fundamental. 

Nothing  but  indolent  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  people 
makes  any  censorship  of  the  picture  possible. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  no  existing  laws  or  ordi- 
nances of  censorship  for  motion  pictures  are  constitutional. 
If  they  are  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  revised. 

Present  Laws  Give 
Ample  Protection 

Yet  even  now  the  annual  effort  to  put  a national  censor- 
ship law  through  our  national  legislature  is  under  way. 

The  motion  picture  industry  will  fight  censorship  clear 
through  to  the  last  line  of  trenches.  If  the  public  could  be 


“Politicians  have  learned  to  fear  the  newspapers.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  make 
them  fear  the  motion  picture  ? The  motion  picture  has  all  the  powers  of 
• publication.  It  can  lampoon , it  can  cartoon , it  can  editorialize  and  it  can  expose. 
It  does  reach  the  people.  There  is  no  question  about  circulation.  Necessity  may 
increase  its  powers.  A just  fight  will  give  the  motion  picture  strength.” 
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awakened  to  the  significance  o T this"  fight  it  would  be  a 
short  qne.  i 

It  is  my  contention  thatlhe  enforcement  of  the  existing 
laws  is  more  than  ample  to  safeguard  the  public  against  any 
possible  abuses  of  the  motion  picture’s  rights  of  publication. 

When  a man  desires  to  publish  a pamphlet,  a book,  a tract, 
a newspaper  or  a handbill  he  is  not  under  our  present  system 
required  to  submit  his  copy  to  some  board  of  censors  or 
judges  who  shall  determine  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  cast  into  type.  If  he  does,  however,  publish 
matter  that  is  obscene,  immoral,  indecent,  treasonable,  or 


So  the  newspapers  have  been  in  a degree  themselves  re- 
sponsible doy  this’  public  impression  of  the  terrible  influence 
of  the  motion  picture  on  the  young. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  because  of  all  this  agitation  and 
this  decrying  of  the  “dime  novel,”  for  example,  no  one 
dared  seriously  to  seek  to  establish  a censorship  of  all  pub- 
lications. No  one  got  any  serious  consideration  for  the  idea 
that  everybody  who  printed  novels  and  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  books  should  submit  them  to  a board  of 
censors. 

Why? 


“The  persons  crying  for  picture  censorship  have  made  their  loudest  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  child.  But  they  have  not  sought  Congress  for  a censorship  of  the 
press.  It  is  assumed  that  parents , guardians  and  others  entrusted  with  children 
can  select  for  their  young  charges  the  books  and  papers  they  may  read.  It  is 
granted  that  matters  of  diet , clothing,  education  and  other  concerns  in  the  life  of 
the  child  may  be  left  to  those  who  rear  him- --everything  but  the  motion  picture.” 


otherwise  dangerous  to  society  he  can  be  punished  by  process 
of  law.  To  that  condition  of  regulation,  and  to  no  other, 
will  the  motion  picture  submit. 

Present  day  attacks  on  the  motion  picture  and  the  exist- 
ence of  factions,  persons  and  forces  who  desire  to  establish 
and  uphold  censorship  can  readily  be  explained  all  in  one 
phrase — the  element  of  newness. 

The  Jokesmith’s 
Rubber  Stamp 

The  “reformer”  loves  a shining  mark. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  define  my  meaning  of  “re- 
former,” for  the  public  is  amply  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween those  persons  who  are  sincerely  striving  for  the  public 
good  and  those  who  assume  the  same  guise  for  the  pur- 
poses of  personal  gratification,  publicity  or  private  gain. 

The  “reformer”  loves  the  new  like  he  loves  the  calcium. 

It  used  to  be  fashionable  to  assail  the  novel  as  a device 
of  Satan.  Then  a few  years  ago  auditoriums  rang  with 
denunciations  of  the  so-called  “sensational  press.”  Most 
any  ranter  found  he  could  break  into  the  newspapers  by 
assailing  them.  Yet  according  to  my  own  observation  the 
principal  difference  between  the  “sensational  newspaper” 
and  the  conservative  paper  is  in  the  size  of  type  and  the 
number  of  pictures  per  page. 

Then  the  “yellow  back”  fiction  came  in  for  general  as- 
sault. It  was  an  easy  and  popular  by-word  of  condemnation. 
It  became  a stock  property  with  the  jokesmiths  and  the  head- 
line writers.  The  messenger  boy  with  his  “dime  novel” 
was  a rubber  stamp  in  the  hands  of  the  humorists,  cartoon- 
ists and  the  reporter  hunting  for  a “feature”  with  which  to 
enliven  the  story  of  “a  small  boy  gone  wrong.” 

Now  the  motion  picture,  being  new  and  popular,  is  the 
mark. 

“I  learned  it  at  the  movies”  is  the  new  rubber  stamp  for 
the  small-boy-gone-wrong  story.  It  makes  a headline  just  a 
little  newer  than  the  timeworn  “dime  novel”  angle. 


Because  the  institution  of  a free  press  had  been  so  firmly 
established. 

The  publishers  of  bad  books  have  been  discouraged. 

The  publishers  of  immoral  books  have  been  punished. 

But  the  publishing  business  is  subject  to  no  censorship 
save  public  taste. 

The  present  widespread  agitation  for  censorship  of  the 
motion  picture  is  possible  only  because  the  true  nature  of 
the  motion  picture  as  a form  of  publication  has  not  been 
recognized  by  the  public. 

Let  me  refer  back  to  the  “I  learned  it  at  the  movies”  line 
again.  Investigation  of  eighty-odd  such  stories  in  the  press, 
conducted  by  the  Motion  Picture  Poard  of  Trade  of 
America,  revealed  the  fact  that  in  only  one  isolated  instance 
was  there  the  slightest  suggestion  of  anything  to  support  the 
allegation. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  motion  pictures  made  and  “pub- 
lished” on  the  screen  which  are  not  intended  for  the  child 
mind.  Also  the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries  are  laden 
with  books  not  calculated  for  the  child  mind.  The  daily 
newspapers  are  filled  oftentimes  with  stories  not  fitted  for 
the  child  mind. 

But  all  that  does  not  mean  that  these  books  and  stories 
do  not  serve  a purpose,  that  their  publication  should  be 
censored  or  suppressed. 

For  the  Sake 
Of  the  Children 

The  persons  crying  for  picture  censorship  have  made  their 
loudest  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  child.  But  they  have  not 
sought  congress  for  a censorship  of  the  press.  It  is  assumed 
that  parents,  guardians  and  others  entrusted  with  children 
can  select  for  their  young  charges  the  books  and  papers  they 
may  read. 

It  is  granted  that  matters  of  diet,  clothing,  education  and 
other  concerns  in  the  life  of  the  child  may  be  left  to  those 
who  rear  him — everything  but  the  motion  picture. 
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Frankly  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  to  be  found  any- 
where any  considerable  amount  of  disinterested  sincerity 
among  those  who  agitate  for  the  censorship  of  the  motion 
picture.  There  are  of  course  not  a few  persons  in  every 
community  who  desire  to  regulate  the  life  of  everybody  in  it, 
who  yearn  to  tend  fo  everybody’s  business,  who  must  be 
fussing  about  something.  Admitting  the  misguided  sin- 
cerity of  these  few — are  their  desires  for  millennial  perfec- 
tion to  be  permitted  to  undermine  human  liberty? 

I know  of  no  body  of  city  or  state  censors  now  operating 
under  existing  laws  which  has  not  been  embroiled  in  situa- 
tions which  have  raised  questions  over  its  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  such  thing  as  intelligent  censorship,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  honest,  fair  censorship. 

The  spirit  of  censorship  is  perfectly  illustrated  in  an  in- 
stance of  the  operations  of  the  Kansas  Censors  some  months 
ago  when  they  refused  to  permit  the  motion  picture  theatres 
of  the  state  to  screen  a film  which  discussed  the  question 
and  presented  the  censorship  problem  to  the  people.  This 
could  only  be  paralleled  in  absurdity  by  a ruling  which  would 
forbid  the  newspapers  to  discuss  the  postal  rates  or  the 
publicity  law,  or  any  other  matter  which  involved  their 
existence. 

Censors  and 
Their  Qualifications 

Investigation  of  the  origin  of  a very  large  number  of  the 
various  local  censor  boards  reveals  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  created  to  create  jobs.  The  swift  rise  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  and  its  prosperity  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  parasites  on  the  payrolls  of  the  politicians  controlling 
appointive  powers.  Censors  have  been  put  on  the  job  for  a 
lot  of  reasons — because  they  needed  the  money,  because 
they  “stood  in,”  because  they  were  busybodies  who  wanted 
a title  and  nothing  to  do,  because  some  mayor  wanted  to 
“play  to  the  grandstand.”  But  who  ever  heard  of  a censor 
being  appointed  because  he  knew  something,  or  because  he 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  fitted  for  his  work  ? Censor- 


tion  of  your  daily  newspaper  and  your  nightly  motion  pic- 
ture entertainment. 

For  the  production  of  your  newspaper  a remarkably  in- 
tricate, expensive  and  highly  organized  service  is  at  work. 
The  world  is  “covered”  by  reporters  who  collect  the  news, 
by  news  associations  like  the  International  News  Service, 
the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press  and  many  other  im- 
portant bureaus  which  telegraph  news  to  the  offices  of  the 
newspapers.  Also  a large  number  of  high  salaried  writers, 
artists  and  photographers  are  paid  by  the  newspapers  to 
contribute  special  features,  articles  on  science,  art,  health, 
fashions,  the  drama — every  field  of  human  activity.  Syndi- 
cates also  buy,  print  and  distribute  this  sort  of  service  to 
the  newspapers : in  the  form  of  matrices,  type  or  “copy.” 

The  Film  Has 
Many  Powers 

Now  for  the  picture  theatre.  It  stands  in  just  the  same 
relation  to  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  or  the  other  great 
distributors  of  motion  pictures,  as  does  the  newspaper  to 
the  news  and  syndicate  services.  The  manufacturers,  the 
makers  of  photoplays,  collecting  and  putting  the  work  of 
authors,  artists,  and  actors  into  film  prints  for  delivery  to 
the  concerns  like  the  Mutual,  which  distributes  these  films 
and  serves  the  theatres  just  as  the  press  associations  and 
syndicate  feature  services  supply  the  newspapers.  Instead 
of  matrices  and  “plate  matter,”  we  send  out  motion  picture 
films,  but  just  like  the  services  to  the  newspapers,  we  dis- 
tribute stories,  news,  articles  on  health,  science,  fashions, 
everything  the  newspaper  carries — using  pictures  instead 
of  words. 

Instead  of  sending  our  news  and  amusement  around  to 
the  subscriber,  he  goes  to  your  theatre  to  get  it.  But  the 
exhibitor  is  the  “publisher”  of  the  film,  because  it  is  through 
him  that  it  reaches  the  public.  We  must  have  precisely  the 
same  right  to  send  what  we  choose  to  the  public  in  this 
screen  publication  service. 

The  time  for  the  operation  of  the  law  in  judgment  is  after 


“When  a man  desires  to  publish  a pamphlet,  a book,  a tract,  a newspaper  or  a 
handbill,  he  is  not,  under  our  present  system,  required  to  submit  his  copy  to  some 
board  of  censors  or  judges  who  shall  determine  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  cast  into  type.  If  he  does,  however,  publish  matter  that  is  obscene, 
immoral,  indecent,  treasonable,  or  otherwise  dangerous  to  society,  he  can  be 
punished  by  processs  of  law.  To  that  condition  of  regulation,  and  to  no  other, 
will  the  motion  picture  submit.” 


ship  gives  “soft  inside  jobs”  to  favored  policemen.  Cen- 
sorship helps  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  reformer,  the  agitator 
and  the  muck-raker  off  gambling  crusades  and  franchise  in- 
vestigations that  might  embarrass  administrations. 

To  make  more  clear  my  argument  concerning  the  motion 
picture  as  a a publication,  entitled  to  the  rights  of  the  free 
press,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  lines  of 
parallel  between  the  activities  connected  with  the  publica- 


publication,  for  no  offense  can  be  committed  until  the  film 
has  been  published. 

Politicians  have  learned  to  fear  the  newspapers. 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  make  them  fear  the  motion  picture  ? 
The  motion  picture  has  all  the  powers  of  publication.  It  can 
lampoon,  it  can  cartoon,  it  can  editoralize  and  it  can  expose. 
Necessity  may  increase  its  powers. 

A just  fight  will  give  the  motion  picture  strength. 
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Mutual  Fights  Federal  Censor  Bill 


President  Freuler  leads 
delegation  appearing  to 
refute  Craft’s  Charges. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  18. — 
The  second  annual  battle  against  the 
movement  for  a Federal  censorship 
of  the  motion  picture  is  in  progress  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education.  For 
a week,  hearings  have  been  in  progress  on 
House  Resolution  456,  an  eccentric  docu- 
ment which  proposes  plans  to  be  cast  into 
law  to  give  to  a board  of  censors  the  right 
to  dictate  what  shall  constitute  the  motion 
picture  art  and  amusement  of  the  nation. 

Valiant,  even  though  somewhat  belated, 
enthusiasm  marks  the  opposition  to  the 
measure.  The  Rev.  Wilbur  Crafts,  a pro- 
fessional reformer  and  promoter  of  legis- 
lation to  give  him  and  his  ilk  the  power  of 
attending  to  other  people’s  business,  has 
appeared  with  a long  face  and  longer 
harangue  to  urge  the  committee  to  recom- 
mend the  measure  to  the  house. 

Committee  is 
Awakened 

,,  Opposed  to  the  measure  and  Mr.  Crafts, 
who  is  either  the  father  or  at  least  the 
uncle  of  the  proposed  bill,  several  of  the 
leading  powers  of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try have  appeared.  The  effect  of  the  strong 
argument  and  the  impressive  opposition  to 
the  measure  has  been  principally  to  awaken 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  motion 
picture  industry  is  of  real  importance. 
Through  the  successive  days,  or  rather 
nights,  of  the  hearings  held  before  the 
committee,  there  has  appeared  a gradual 
awakening  of  its  membership  to  apprecia- 
tion of  the  significance  of  the  question  be- 
fore it. 

The  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  are : 

Dudley  M.  Hughes,  of  Georgia,  chairman; 
William  W.  Rucker,  of  Missouri ; Robert 
L.  Doughton,  of  North  Carolina ; John  W. 
Abercrombie,  of  Alabama ; Claudius  U. 
Stone,  of  Illinois;  John  A.  Key,  of  Ohio; 
William  J.  Sears,  of  Florida;  Benjamin  C. 
Hilliard,  of  Colorado ; Caleb  Powers,  of 
Kentucky;  Horace  M.  Towner,  of  Iowa; 
Edmund  Platt,  of  New  York;  Simeon  D. 
Fess,  of  Ohio;  Frederick  W.  Dallinger,  of 
Massachusetts;  S.  Taylor  North,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Robert  M.  McCracken,  of  Idaho. 

Industry  Plans  to 
Fight  Measure 

The  persons  appearing  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  have  represented  strongly,  exhibi- 
tors, manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
the  pictures.  The  organized  effort  against 
the  bill  has  been  centered  in  the  Motion 
Picture  Board  of  Trade  of  America.  Daily 


conferences  of  members  have  been  held  at 
the  Willard,  where  J.  W.  Binder,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Board  established  head- 
quarters. 

A telling  address  before  the  committee 
was  made  by  Walter  W.  Irwin,  general 
manager  of  the  V.  L.  S.  E.,  as  the  first 
speaker  of  the  session  devoted  to  the  hear- 
ing of  the  distributors. 

President  Freuler 
Before  Committee 

President  John  R.  Freuler,  of  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation,  who  appeared  before  the 
committee,  made  only  a passing  comment 
on  the  basic  objections  to  censorship  which 
had  been  fully  covered  by  others,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
measure  as  drafted. 

“Federal  censorship  of  the  pictures  is  as 
absurd  and  unreasonable  as  censorship  of 
our  newspapers  would  be,”  President 
Freuler  remarked;  “but  further,  this  mea- 
sure proposes  censorship  fees  which  would 
put  a tax  of  nearly  a half  a million  dol- 
lars a year  on  an  already  over-burdened 
industry.  Public  demand  for  expensive  pic- 
tures has  for  the  time  wiped  out  profits — 
yet  everybody  thinks  there  are  ‘millions  in 
the  movies.’  There  are  millions  in  it — 
about  five  hundred  millions  in  all — earning 
almost  nothing. 

“Another  extremely  practical  phase,  and 
what  appears  to  be  the  real  joker,  is  in  the 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a practically 
unlimited  number  of  deputy  censors.  That 
sounds  very  much  like  a scheme  to  create 
more  appointive  jobs  and  to  build  up  more 
patronage  power.  I can  recall  very  vividly 
the  ‘game  warden  game’  in  Wisconsin  as 
a terrible  example  of  what  we  might  have 
nationally  through  this  plan  of  picture  cen- 
sorship. 

“Further,  the  suggestion  of  censorship  is 
an  insult  to  the  decency  of  the  millions  who 
attend  motion  picture  plays.  What  so  many 
people  accept  may  be  taken  as  proper.  Only 
decent  motion  pictures  are  profitable.  This 
fact  and  existing  laws  are  ample  to  safe- 
guard society.” 

No  Public  Cry 
For  Censorship 

Among  others  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  were  S.  G.  Bradford,  general 
manager  of  the  Gaumont  Company;  Sam- 
uel M.  Field,  secretary  of  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation,  and  D.  J.  Sullivan,  secretary 
of  the  North  American  Film  Corporation. 

Mr.  Field,  in  his  address,  pointed  out 
that  the  censorship  bill  would  deliver  the 
motion  picture  industry  into  the  hands  of 
men  representing  “the  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  theatre  and  dramatic  art.”  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  repre- 
sentations and  demands  for  censorship  had 
come  from  agitators  and  that  there  was  no 
public  demand  for  the  establishment  of  cen- 
sorship. Mr.  Field  made  a special  point 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  discover 
that  any  exhibitor  anywhere  had  been  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  on  a charge  of  showing 
obscene  pEtures.  In  closing  he  threw  a 
challenge  to  the  censorship  promoters  by 


Mutual  offers  to  screen 
any  Weekly  program  for 
benefit  of  Committee. 

announcing  that  the  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion would  rest  the  case  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plied to  this  corporation,  on  a screening  of 
any  week’s  program  of  Mutual  pictures 
of  the  year  that  Mr.  Crafts  might  select 
as  “the  worst  in  his  opinion.”  Mr.  Field 
offered  to  have  the  pictures  screened  either 
in  the  committee  room  or  in  any  Washington 
theatre  that  the  committee  might  choose. 

Trade  Papers  Are 
Fighting  Measure 

The  trade  press  was  represented  by  prac- 
tically every  publication.  Among  those  who 
appeared  were:  W.  A.  Johnston,  of  the 

Motion  Picture  News;  Stephen  Bush  of  the 
Moving  Picture  World;  Charles  Condon,  of 
Motography,  Jack  Edwards,  of  the  Bill- 
board, and  Terry  Ramsaye,  of  Reel  Life, 
the  Mutual  Film  magazine. 

To  Leslie  Mason,  editor  of  the  Motion 
Picture  News,  is  given  the  credit  of  the 
evolution  of  an  idea  of  intensely  practical 
character  in  the  suggestion  that  Congress 
be  urged  to  amend  the  existing  criminal 
code  relating  to  publication  of  immoral  and 
obscene  matter,  to  make  it  specifically  in- 
clude motion  picture  films  Mr.  Mason, 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  sessions  in 
Washington,  was  given  a vote  of  apprecia- 
tion as  a special  token  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  idea  was  duly  presented  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  it  will 
be  embodies  in  briefs  to  be  submitted  to  the 
committee  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings. 

Father  of  Bill 
A “ Model  ” Citizen 

Several  incidental  developments  of  in- 
terest and  importance,  but  not  officially 
connected  with  the  hearing,  have  developed. 
For  instance,  Wilbur  Crafts  has  been  quoted 
from  the  most  reliable  sources  as  saying 
that  he  expected  to  go  into  the  motion  pic- 
ture business  in  the  event  of  Federal  censor- 
ship being  established. 

It  is  a fair  measure  of  Mr.  Crafts  to  re- 
mark that  he  was  forced  into  an  admission 
before  the  committee  that  he  has  for  years 
cherished  a desire  to  censor  the  theatre 
and  the  newspapers  as  well  as  the  motion 
picture.  Mr.  Crafts  despises  tobacco,  hates 
the  dance  and  holds  generally  to  a code 
which  would  adjudge  about  99  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  as 
bound  for  moral  destruction  at  a high  rate 
of  speed.  Mr.  Crafts  most  recent  utter- 
ances before  the  committee  do  not  appear 
to  have  strengthened  his  standing  with  the 
members. 

A considerable  number  of  important  ex- 
hibitors have  appeared  at  the  various  ses- 
sions and  hearings,  among  them : Fred  J. 

Herrington  of  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Exhibitors’  League;  Sam 
Trigger  of  New  York,  and  many  others 
from  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Georgia,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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National  Board— Why? 

The  Morning  Telegraph  Asks 
and  President  F reuler 
Gives  a Direct  Answer 


HE  MORNING  TELEGRAPH  (N.  Y.),  in  an 
editorial  published  Sunday,  January  9,  asked  a num- 
ber of  questions,  saying  in  part: 


“Enlightenment  is  sought  by  The  Horning  Telegraph.  It  would  ask 
a question — a simple  one,  but  one  which  it  believes  its  readers  will  have  a 
certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  answering  logically  and  convincingly.  Why  is 
the  National  Board  of  Censorship?  This  is  believed  to  be  a particularly 
opportune  moment  to  propound  the  question  which  has  been  troubling  it,  as 
on  last  Thursday  the  voice  of  the  entire  industry  was  uplifted  against  the  pro- 
posed passage  of  the  Hughes  Federal  Censorship  Bill. 

“The  Morning  Telegraph  has  always  been  in  active  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  censorship,  thinking  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
free  speech  and  thought,  which  are  the  constitutional  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. In  accordance  with  this  belief,  it  fails  to  understand  the  continued 
existence  of  the  National  Board  of  Censorship.  The  police  regulations, 
which  govern  in  the  case  of  theaters,  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  motion 
picture. 

“Two  weeks  ago  it  was  voted  at  a representative  meeting  of  manu- 
facturers to  subscribe  $30,000  for  the  continuance  of  the  National  Board  of 
Censorship  during  the  coming  year.  Why?  If  Federal  Censorship  is  im- 
proper, and  The  Morning  Telegraph,  together  with  the  other  representatives 
of  the  film  world,  thinks  that  it  is,  what  logical  reason  can  there  be  for  the 
continuance  of  a body  the  very  existence  of  which  is  a tacit  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  need  of  censorship  of  their  products?” 


By  way  of  reply,  President  John  R.  Freuler  of  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  gave  The  Morning  Telegraph  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

“The  National  Board  of  Censorship  is  in  existence  simply 
because  there  are  some  weak-kneed  manufacturers  who  hesi- 
tate to  face  the  issue  and  to  plunge  into  the  fight  which  shall 
ultimately  win  the  motion  picture  its  true  rights  as  a form  of 
publication  under  the  guaranty  of  a free  press. 

“I  am  in  accord  with  The  Telegraph’s  observation  that  if 
the  manufacturers  are  deluding  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  by  enduring  a lesser  evil,  the  National  Board,  they 
can  avoid  a greater  one,  a federal  and  legalized  board,  it  is 
time  they  awaken  from  their  troubled  slumbers. 

“In  my  opinion,”  continued  Mr.  Freuler,  “the  National 
Board  is  itself  responsible  for  a very  large  part  of  the 
censorship  agitation  that  is  now  menacing  the  motion  picture 
industry. 

“By  the  vote  of  the  manufacturers  appropriating  $30,000 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  board  through  the  coming 
year,  they  are  continuing  the  evil  and  giving  it  the  sub- 
stance of  existence. 

“For  what  is  the  money  spent?  Why,  for  the  circulation 
of  bulletins  which  are  in  effect  simply  propaganda  material  ? 
The  propaganda  keeps  the  National  Board  alive  and  gives 
rise  to  the  conditions  by  which  the  manufacturers  are  in- 
duced to  believe  the  board’s  existence  justified  and  made 
necessary. 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  ‘Passed  by  the  National  Board  of 
Censors’  on  a film,  means  nothing  in  the  fate  of  that  film 
when  it  goes  out  to  the  public.  The  public  discounts  the 
National  Board  and  the  local  censors  very  generally  scorn 
its  decisions. 

“The  supporting  of  a censorship  body  by  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry,  is  an  absurdly  contradictory  position  in  view 
of  the  fight  that  the  industry  is  waging  against  censorship 
in  general  and  federal  censorship  in  particular,  at  this  time. 

“The  motion  picture  industry  will  never  have  its  rights 
until  the  last  semblance  of  censorship,  either  within  or  out- 
side of  the  business,  has  been  abolished. 

“The  reputable  and  substantial  makers  and  distributors  of 
motion  pictures  are  anxious  and  eager  to  aid  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  immoral  and  dangerous  pictures — to  aid  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.” 


Cut-Outs 

Mother  Goose 
Falls  Under  th& 
Censor’s  Axe 

CENSORSHIP  is  receiving 
considerable  attention  from 
the  daily  press,  and  some  of 
this  attention  is  in  the  deadly  form 
of  ridicule.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
has  been  doing  some  of  the  “kid- 
ding” of  censorship  recently.  It 
might,  however,  be  interesting  to 
recall  that  The  Tribune  about  two 
or  three  years  ago  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  city  censors  of  Chi- 
cago and  printed  lists  of  cut-outs 
in  a manner  calculated  to  make  the 
public  hold  censorship  justified. 
But  then  The  Tribune  may  have 
come  to  a fuller  understanding  of 
the  matter.  It  takes  a brave  paper 
to  reverse  itself  occasionally. 

The  accompanying  illustrations 
come  from  the  pen  of  Alfred  Ful- 
lerton, cashier  of  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation’s  home  office,  who  in 
his  lighter  moments  indulges  in  ar- 
tistic endeavors. 

The  Tribune’s  censorship  sug- 
gestions follow : 

“Mother  Goose  (Globe  Photoplay  Com- 
pany). Cut  out  Dish  running  away  with 
Spoon,  as  suggestive  of  larceny  or  truancy. 
Dish  may  wash  Spoon,  suggesting  cleanli- 
ness, or  go  walking  with  it  in  the  park 
in  charge  of  governess  or  tutor.  Cut  out 
Cow  jumping  over  Moon,  an  astronomical 
impossibility,  tending  to  inculcate  the  idea 
that  the  price  of  beef  is  too  high  and  to 
promote  radicalism.  Cow  may  be  shown 
eating  clover.  Flash  close  view  of  Little 
Jack  Horner  sitting  in  a corner.  A cor- 
ner is  not  a proper  place  for  Master  Horner 
to  sit  unless  he  has  been  made  to  do  so 
for  disobedience.  Cut  out  subtitle  ‘He 
stuck  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a plum.’ 
He  may  ask  his  nurse  for  a plum.  The 
episode  suggests  the  use  of  fingers  at  the 
table.  Cut  out  subtitle,  ‘She  had  so  many 
children  she  did  not  know  what  to  do’  in 
‘There  Was  an  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in 
a shoe,’  Suggestive  of  the  advantages  of 
birth  control.  Cut  out  episode  of  Simple 
Simon  and  the  Pieman  and  substitute 
scene  showing  Master  Simon  in  psycho- 
pathic laboratory.  Flash  close  up  view  of 
Miss  Muffet  and  the  Spider.  Cut  out  view 
of  Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper’s  Son,  stealing  a 
pig  and  running  away.  Cut  out  inelegant 
phrase  ‘Greedy  Gut.’  Cut  out  the  ‘Dil- 
lar,  a Dollar,  a Ten  O’clock  Scholar,’  as 
suggesting  tardiness  and  indifference  to 
obligations.  Substitute  view  showing  child 
bringing  teacher  a red  apple  at  ten  min- 
utes before  ten.  Cut  out  view  of  Won- 
drous Wise  Man  jumping  into  bramble 
bush.  Show  him  going  to  an  oculist.  Per- 
mission to  show  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is  withheld  on 
account  of  ineradicable  scenes  of  violence.” 
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‘ Vengeance 
Is  Mine!’’ 


Master  picture 
De  Luxe  Edition 


A tense  emotional 
drama  in  five 
parts  Featuring 
Crane  Wilbur 


Crane  Wilbur  and  Gypsy  Abbott,  co-stars  in  “Vengeance  Is  Mine!’’  produced  by  David  Horsley. 


HAS  any  man  the  right 
to  sign  away  the  life 
of  another? 

Crane  Wilbur,  the  popular 
author-star  of  the  David 
Horsley  Company,  has  used 
that  question  as  the  theme 
of  a strikingly  well  thought 
out,  well  produced  motion 
picture  drama  in  five  acts. 

“Vengeance  Is  Mine!” 
was  produced  at  the  Horsley 
studios  in  Los  Angeles  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  B. 

Broadwell,  and  it  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  as  a Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe 
Edition. 

John  Loring,  (Crane  Wilbur)  the  governor  of  a West- 
ern state,  who  is  also  a candidate  for  re-election,  believes 
sternly  and  uncompromisingly  in  capital  punishment.  It 
had  long  been  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  platform.  He  had 
spoken  of  it  many  times  in  his  public  addresses.  It  was  his 
belief  that  every  man  should  be  punished  according  to  his 
crime.  If  he  dealt  death  to  another,  he  should  pay  with  his 
own  life. 

Governor  Loring  had  one  brother,  Richard  by  name.  He 
was  an  upright,  decent  young  chap  of  no  particular  virtues  or 
vices  to  attract  either  the  favorable  or  the  unfavorable  at- 
tention of  his  brother’s  colleagues  to  him. 

One  day  he  overheard  a well  known  social  gangster 
threaten  the  governor’s  wife  with  blackmail  unless  she  gave 
him  a large  sum  of  money.  It  appeared  that  there  had  been 
a series  of  instances  in  the  young  woman’s  earlier  life  which 
she  had  kept  from  her  husband,  and  the  unscrupulous  poli- 
tician threatened  exposure  unless  he  met  with  his  demands. 

On  the  night  that  Marian  Loring  was  supposed  to  turn  the 
money  over  to  Clark,  the  gangster,  Richard  Loring  followed 
her  to  their  meeting  place — the  man’s  apartment.  Having 
been  unable  to  raise  the  money,  the  woman  pleaded  for  more 
time. 

At  that  moment  Richard  knocked  at  the  door,  Clark  hastily 
hid  the  governor’s  wife  behind  the  velvet  curtains,  and 
opened  the  door  to  face  the  governor’s  brother.  He  refused 
to  give  up  the  evidence  he  held  of  Marian’s  guilt,  and  in  the 
fight  which  followed,  he  was  hurled  heavily  against  the  cur- 
tains. The  blow  exploded  a gun  which  Marian  had  picked 
up  from  the  table,  and  Clark  was  shot  and  killed.  Rather 
than  implicate  his  brother’s  wife,  Richard  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility and  later  pleaded  guilty. 

Governor  Loring  was  helpless.  His  love  for  his  brother 
opposed  to  his  ideas  of  justice  and  duty  and  to  his  firm  belief 
in  capital  punishment,  nearly  crazed  him.  The  eyes  of  the 
entire  nation  were  turned  on  the  struggle  which  was  going 
on  in  his  office. 

His  brother  had  admitted  the  murder.  He  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  the  electric  chair.  Nothing  on  earth  could 


John  Loring .Crane  Wilbur 

Richard  Loring ....Carl  von  Schiller 

Marian  Grey ....Gypsy  Abbott 


save  him  but  the  pardon  of  the  governor.  And  the  governor 
had  refused  to  pardon  others  who  had  been  convicted  on 
less  evidence  and  who  were  not  of  his  kin. 

LTnable  to  stand  the  strain  longer,  John  Loring  buried  him- 
self in  his  hunting  lodge  in  the  woods'.  In  the  meantime, 
in  the  city,  Marian  had  let  things  pass,  hoping  against  hope 
that  her  husband  would  relent.  On  the  evening  before 
Richard’s  life  was  to  be  taken,  she  hastened  to  her  husband’s 
lodge  and  confessed  the  truth. 

The  lodge  was  connected  by  telephone  with  the  outside 
world.  John  Loring  rushed  madly  to  the  telephone  and  tried 
to  reach  the  prison.  He  found  that  the  wires  had  been  cut. 
There  was  no  way  to  get  the  news  of  his  pardon  to  the 
place  except  some  one  go  in  person. 

There  began  a wild  race  in  Governor  Loring’ s machine 
against  Time  and  Death.  In  the  end  the  Governor  won.  His 
brother  was  saved. 

As  Governor  John  Loring  sat  in  his  study  that  night,  pon- 
dering on  the  events  that  had  transpired,  a hand  seemed  in 
his  frenzied  mind  to  appear  and  inscribe,  in  fiery  letters  on 
the  wall,  these  words,  “Vengeance  Is  Mine.”  His  belief  in 
capital  punishment  had  been  dissipated.  “Life  has  been 
given  by  a greater  than  the  human  force,”  he  mused.  “Life 
should  be  taken  by  no  one  but  the  force  which  gave  it.” 

In  the  morning  the  papers  of  the  country  blazoned  forth 
the  tale  of  scandal  and  murder.  But  in  the  heart  of  Gov- 
ernor Loring  and  his  family  there  was  peace  and  content- 
ment. And  when  the  Governor’s  term  had  expired,  he  left, 
with  those  he  loved,  for  a quiet  place  where  they  could  live 
out  their  lives  in  happiness. 

Crane  Wilbur,  as  Governor  Loring,  is  unsurpassed.  Mr. 
Wilbur  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  screen’s 
leading  men,  and  in  “Vengeance  Is  Mine,”  he  proves  his 
ability  with  unerring  feeling  to  create  still  another  type  of 
role. 
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“The  Idol  of  The  Stage”  Masterpicture 

De  Luxe  Edition 

A drama  of  society  and  the 
stage,  produced  by  Gaumont 
Starring  Malcolm  Williams 


THERE  is  a fascination  about  the  footlights,  about  the 
life  back  of  the  curtain  which  always  appeals  to  those 
who  have  not  felt  its  heart  throbs  nor  known  its  sor- 
rows as  well  as  its  joys.  That  is  one  reason  why  there  are 
many  plays  and  stories  written  about  the  stage  and  set  in 
its  setting,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  people  delight  in 
reading  or  seeing  them. 

For  its  second  Mutual  Masterpiece,  De  Luxe  Edition,  the 
Gaumont  company  has  chosen  just  such  a play  in  The  Idol 
of  the  Stage,  featuring  Malcolm  Williams,  himself  a noted 
idol  of  the  stage. 

It  is  a story  of  the  humanesses  of  theatrical  “folks.”  It  is 
a drama  of  their  hates  and  of  their  loves. 

Philip  Van  Kortland,  (Malcolm  Williams)  known  on  the 
stage  as  Edwin  Hargrave,  the  story  reveals,  is  the  son  of  a 
proud  old  Knickerbocker  family.  Although  he  has  attained 
fame  as  a Broadway  favorite,  his  father,  who  is  opposed  to 
the  stage,  asks  him  to  give  up  his  professon  and  marry  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

Philip  refuses,  and  later,  on  a western  tour  he  meets  and 
falls  in  love  with  Doris  Morton,  a wealthy  society  girl.  He 
does  not  know  that  she  is  the  girl  her  father  wishes  him  to 
marry.  Not  knowing  that  Philip  Van  Kortland  and  Edwin 
Hargrave  are  one  and  the  same,  Doris’s  father  declares  he 
would  rather  see  his  daughter  dead  than  married  to  an 
actor.  Thereupon  Philip  and  Doris  take  things  into  their 
own  hands  and  elope. 

In  Chicago,  Doris  falls  ill.  Acting  by  night  and  watching 
over  his  sick  wife  by  day  nearly  wrecks  the  young  man’s 
health.  Gradually  he  loses  his  finer  sensibilities  from  sleep- 
lessness and  nervousness  and  takes  to  the  use  of  narcotic 
drugs. 

Leaving  Doris  in  the  care  of  a nurse,  Philip  is  compelled 
to  go  on  with  his  tour.  When  an  opportunity  comes  to  head 
a southern  stock  company,  he  gladly  takes  the  high  salaried 
position  in  the  hopes  of  soon  clearing  himself  from  the  debt 
brought  on  by  Doris’s  illness. 

Greater  misfortune  is  then  added  to  the  young  actor’s  por- 
tion, through  the  love  of  the  manager’s  daughter,  Marian, 
which  finally  turns  to  hate  when  she  learns  that  Philip  is 
married.  He  is  arrested  on  the  grounds  of  stealing  a ring 
which  Marian  herself  had  given  him  when  she  traced  him, 
one  evening,  to  an  opium  den. 

Weak-willed  and  vacillating  from  drugs,  he  pleads  guilty 
to  a crime  he  never  committed,  and  is  sent  to  prison. 

Through  it  all,  Doris,  his  wife,  remains  true  and  trustful. 
Her  daily  visits  to  her  husband  in  prison  greatly  affect 
Charles  Porter,  a villainous  trusty,  who  secretly  plots  to  win 
her  on  the  expiration  of  his  short  term. 

He,  Porter,  schemes  to  get  a story  printed  in  a blackmail- 
ing society  paper,  making  it  appear  that  Doris  has  come  to 
the  prison  to  see  him  instead  of  her  husband.  At  the  same 
time,  learning  that  Philip  will  be  released  as  soon  as  his 
desire  for  drugs  has  been  cured,  Porter  secretly  supplies 
him  with  narcotics. 

Refused  admittance  to  the  prison,  disbelieved  by  those 
who  knew  her,  and  unable  to  communicate  with  her  hus- 
band, Doris  goes  away  to  another  city,  where  her  child  is 
born. 

Unable  to  find  any  track  of  Doris  and  believing  that  she 
has  deserted  him,  Philip  gives  up  the  stage  on  his  release 
from  prison.  Later,  he  establishes  himself  in  the  city  in 


which  Doris 
lives,  eking 
out  her  exist- 
ance  by  the 
aid  of  her 
son,  who  sells 
n e w s p a - 
pers  on  the 
street. 

On  the  even- 
ing of  a bene- 
fit perform- 
ance of  “In- 


gomar,”  the 
leading  man 
is  taken  sud- 
d e n 1 y ill. 

Philip  is  re- 
quested  to 
take  his  place. 

He  does.  In 
the  audience, 
though  un- 
known to 
him,  is  Doris, 
who  had 
made  use  of 
the  tickets  for 
the  perform- 
ance which 
Philip  had 
given  her  son 
when  the  lad 
sold  him  a pa- 
per that  af- 
ternoon. 

After  the 
play,  Doris  is 

attacked  by  Porter,  now  a tramp.  Her  son  runs  to  Philip, 
his  father,  for  aid.  Philip's  surprise  and  joy  at  finding  his 
wife  is  unspeakable.  Caught,  Porter  is  forced  to  confess 
to  his  villainy,  and  the  drama  ends  with  happiness  for  the 
reunited  husband  and  wife,  for  their  son  and  for  his  grand- 
father. 

Malcolm  Williams,  the  favorite  of  many  successful  pro- 
ductions on  Broadway  is  seen  in  the  role  of  Philip  Van 
Kortland.  Strong,  handsome,  sympathetic,  the  virile  actor 
makes  a splendid  player  for  the  part.  His  first  hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  very  life  which  he  is  portraying  qualifies  him, 
naturally,  for  the  leading  role. 

Lucille  Taft,  the  Gaumont  star,  make"  a sympathetic 
Doris,  being  especially  suited  for  “sympathy”  roles. 


Malcolm  Williams,  the  Broadway  star,  in  a 
scene  from  “The  Idol  of  the  Stage.” 
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“The  White  Rosette” — Masterpicture 

De  Luxe  Edition 

A Stirring  drama  of  love  and 
intrigue.  Featuring  E.  Forrest 
Taylor  and  Helene  Rosson. 


A BEAUTIFUL  and  strangely 
impressive  production  under 
the  direction  of  Donald  Mac- 
Donald is  The  White  Rosette,  a Mas- 
terpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition.  Helene 
Rosson,  the  youthful  star,  is  cast  for 
Lady  Maud,  a mediaeval  heroine,  re- 
incarnated as  Joan  Long;  and  E. 

Forrest  Taylor,  the  distinguished 
leading  man,  plays  Sir  Errol,  reap- 
pearing as  Eric. 

The  drama  paints  a vivid  parallel- 
ism between  the  lusts  and  conspira- 
cies of  olden  times  and  the  greedy  in- 
trigue of  our  own  century.  It  shows 
that  human  nature  has  not  essentially 
changed  since  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
although  a complete  transformation 
has  been  wrought  in  the  forms  of 
civilization  under  which  we  live.  We 
of  today,  however,  have  learned  to 
study  history  as  a warning.  The  lives 
of  our  ancestors  rise  before  us  with 
ghostly  admonition,  lest  we  also  re- 
vert to  the  ancient  passions  to  which 
our  fathers  shamefully  yielded.  The 
playwright  finds  high-mindedness  and 
loyalty  asserting  a still  stronger 
claim  on  every  man’s  soul  than  even 
in  the  era  of  chivalry.  This  optimis- 
tic view  he  has  embodied  in  a power- 
ful story  of  how  a young  civil  en- 
gineer, deeply  in  love,  yet  sorely 
tempted  by  another  woman,  keeps  his 
manhood — and  thus  retrieves  the 
honor  of  a false  knight  of  long  ago. 

In  the  romantic  days  of  the 
Eleventh  Century,  the  prologue  of 
The  White  Rosette  shows  us,  Sir 
Errol,  a victorious  knight,  returns  to 
the  castle  of  his  liege  lord,  the  Baron 
Edward,  where  he  renews  his  vows 
with  Lady  Maud,  his  betrothed  mistress.  During  Sir  Errol’s 
absence  from  the  realm,  the  Baron  has  married  Lady  El- 
frieda, daughter  of  an  impecunious  nobleman.  Edward  loves 
Elfrieda,  but  for  her  the  marriage  was  solely  one  of  ex- 
pediency. She  loses  her  heart  to  the  handsome  young  knight. 
Learning  that  Errol  and  Maud  are  affianced,  Elfrieda  ban- 
ishes her  lady-in-waiting  by  sending  Maud  home  to  her 
father,  Sir  Longson,  a retainer  of  the  Baron’s.  The  lovers 
meet  secretly  on  the  eve  of  Maud’s  departure,  and  she  pins 
over  Errol’s  heart  a small,  white  rosette.  He  pledges  to  re- 
main always  her  true  and  loyal  knight. 

Xo  sooner  is  Maud  out  of  the  way  than  the  Baron’s  bride 
lays  seige  to  Sir  Errol.  She  plots  with  Lord  Kerrigan  and 
his  followers  to  have  the  Baron  murdered  and  Errol  in- 
stalled in  the  baronetcy.  The  conspiracy  finds  its  way  to 
Lady  Maud’s  ears.  On  the  eve  of  the  night  appointed  for 
his  death,  she  determines  to  warn  Edward.  Disguised  as  a 


maiden  knight,  she  reaches  the 
Baron’s  chamber — just  too  late. 
Maud  is  fatally  wounded  by  the  as- 
sassins. On  recognizing  his  dead 
love,  Sir  Errol,  renounces  the  Lady 
Elfrieda,  and  plucking  the  white  ro- 
sette from  his  breast,  swears  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  that  he  will  atone 
for  his  dishonored  life,  be  it  now  or 
a thousand  years  to  come. 

The  picture  then  introduces  us  to 
Pierpont  Carewe,  a railroad  mag- 
nate, whose  wife,  Frieda,  has  mar- 
ried him  solely  for  his  wealth. 
Thomas  Eric,  a young  civil  en- 
gineer in  Carewe’s  employ,  returns 
to  New  York  after  a successful  sur- 
vey for  a new  road,  and  Carewe  re- 
wards him  with  a block  of  stock  in 
the  company.  Frieda  falls  in  love 
with  Eric.  The  young  engineer  al- 
ready is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Joan  Long,  daughter  of  Carewe’s 
head  engineer.  Frieda  schemes  to 
get  the  Longs  exiled  to  Bermuda, 
and  then  plots  with  Van  Kerr,  an 
unprincipled  grafter,  to  place  Eric  in 
a position  involving  both  his  finan- 
cial and  his  personal  honor,  the  only 
solution  of  which  shall  be  that  he 
yield  to  the  implorations  of  his 
inamorata,  the  wife  of  his  chief. 

A few  days  later,  Frieda  traps  the 
young  man  in  her  boudoir,  declares 
her  love,  and  begs  him  to  run  away 
with  her.  Finding  his  loyalty  to  his 
absent  sweetheart  still  unshaken,  she 
informs  him  that  the  stock  which  she 
recently  borrowed  of  him,  she  tricked 
out  of  him,  the  better  to  have  him  in 
her  control  now. 

Eric,  left  to  choose  his  course,  is 
visited  by  a vision  of  his  mediaeval  forbear,  Sir  Errol.  The 
life  of  that  blasted  flower  of  ancient  chivalry  passes  before 
his  inner  eye  in  a series  of  vivid  pictures  until,  over  the  dead 
body  of  the  Lady  Maud,  in  the  character  of  Errol,  he  swears 
to  atone  for  his  faithlessness.  Coming  to  himself,  the  young 
man  recognizes  in  the  present  situation  the  opportunity  for 
expiation  which  the  restless  soul  of  his  ancestor  has  been 
seeking  for  nine  hundred  years. 

That  night  he  attends  the  Carewes’  fancy-dress  ball,  cos- 
tumed as  the  knight  of  old.  Frieda  is  robed  as  the  faithless 
Elfrieda.  And  Joan,  mysteriously  returned  from  the  South- 
land, appears  as  Lady  Maud.  Eric  is  discovered  by  his 
temptress,  renewing  his  vows  to  Joan.  Frieda  turns  over  the 
block  of  stock  to  Van  Kerr,  and  Carewe,  entering,  demands 
an  explanation.  A quarrel  ensues.  Eric  is  just  in  time  to  save 
Carewe  from  being  choked  to  death  by  his  enemy.  Frieda, 
check-mated,  sobs  out  her  bitter  rebellion  against  Fate. 


E.  Forrest  T ay  lor  and  Eugene  Forde  in  a scene 

from  ' 

‘The  White  Rosette” 

Eric 

Joan  Long. 

Frieda 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


“THE  SMUGGLERS  OF 
SANTA  CRUZ” 

Three-part  "Clipper”  drama 
Starring  William  Russell. 

CHARLOTTE  BUR- 
TON and  William 
Russell,  partners  in 
evil-doing  in  The  Dia- 
mond From  the  Sky,  the 
great  American  fictionized 
novel,  have  completely 
changed  characters  in  The 
Smugglers  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Russell  is  seen  in  a mag- 
nificent, romantic  role, 
and  Miss  ..Burton,  as 
Verna,  the  unsophisti- 
cated daughter  of  a Cali- 
fornia coast  lighthouse- 
keeper,  ' follows  the  call 
of  love — even  to  self-des- 
truction. 

Langdon  (William  Rus- 
sell), a young  revenue  of- 
ficer, the  story  reveals, 
while  in  search  of  smug- 
glers along  the  coast  of 
Santa  Cruz  Island,  meets 
Verna,  only  child  of  the 
keeper  of  the  light.  They 
fall  in  love,.  Osborne, 
chief  of  the  smugglers, 

• also  -loves  - Verna,  al- 
though he  is  carrying  on 
a clandestine  affair  with 
Jean,  whom  he  has 
.promised,  to- marry.  Jean, 
her  jealousy  aroused,  be- 
trays the  contrabandists’  

lair  to  Langdon.  The  gov- 

ernment  officer  surprises  the  outlaws,  and  a fight  ensues. 

The  love-between  Verna  and  the  stranger  grows.  She  gives 
-him  a beautiful,  rose-liried  sea  shell.  “Some  day,”  he  says, 
‘T  shall  call  to  you  on  this  shell.  Will  you  answer  me?” 
She  gravely  promises  that  she  will. 

Through  his  binoculars  Langdon  discovers  another  hiding 
place  of  the  contrabandists.  Pursuing  them,  he  is  trapped 
in  their  cave.  He  takes  refuge  in  an  empty  cask. 

Meanwhile,  Verna  has  repelled  Osborne’s  advances.  The 
chief  of  the  smugglers  hires  Jed,  one  of  the  band,  to  abduct 
the  girl.  Jean  overhears  the  plot  and  hastens  to  inform 
Verna’s  father.  Jed  pretends  to  Verna  that  her  father  has 
sent  him  to  conduct  her  to  him,  and  she  goes  with  the  tool 
of  Osborne.  Langdon,  arriving  at  the  lighthouse,  comes 
upon  Jean  lying  unconscious.  He  revives  her.  She  tells 
him  of  the  kidnapping  of  Verna.  A fierce  battle  with  the 
smugglers  follows.  Osborne  is  killed.  Langdon,  fatally 
wounded,  dies  in  Verna’s  arms. 

Across  the  ocean  at  sunset,  Verna  has  visions  of  her  lover, 

. who  appears  at  the  prow  of  a phantom  barge,  calling  to  her 
She  walks  to  meet  him  off  the  edge  of  the  rock  int  othe  sea. 


“THE  BURGLARS’ 
PICNIC” 


William  Russell,  the  secret  agent 
in"‘The  Smugglers  of  Santa 
Cruz.” 


Robert  Langdon,  William  Russell 
Verna.: ..Charlotte  Burton 


T 


The  Famous  Fairbanks  Twins, 
in  "The  Burglars’  Picnic.” 


Marion. , . , Marion  Fairbanks 

Madeline Madeline  Fairbanks 


A Than-o-play  in  Three  Parts. 

With  the  Famous  Fairbanks  Twins. 

iHE  midnight  esca- 
pade of  a crowd 
of  m i s c h i e v- 
ous  school-girls  is  turned 
into  a dangerous  adven- 
ture, full  of  thrills  and 
moments  of  breathless 
suspense,  in  The  Burglars' 

Picnic,  a three-part  Than- 
o-play,  scheduled  for  re- 
lease by  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation.  Marion  and 
Madeline  Fairbanks,  the 
beautiful  twin  girls  who 
have  brought  fame  to  the 
Thanhouser  studios,  are 
featured  as  the  fun-loving 
ring-leaders.  Their  daring 
becomes  heroism  in  the 
sensational  capture  of  two 
crooks.  There  is  an  un- 
expected sequel  to  the 
story  in  which  one  of  the 
twins’  burglars  proves 
that  every  law-breaker  is 
not  a hardened  criminal. 

The  twins  lead  a mid-  ■ ■ 

night  expedition  from 

Miss  Beardsley’s  into  the  woods  to  revel  in  a moonlight 
picnic.  One  of  the  professors  sees  them  vanishing  thither, 
carrying  a big  basket.  In  dressing-gown  and  slippers  he 
gives  chase.  The  old,  near-sighted  professor  loses  one  of 
his  slippers  and  cuts  his  foot  on  his  broken  glasses.  Discov- 
ering his  plight,  the  girls  take  pity  on  him.  They  try  to 
overtake  him.  Meanwhile,  the  professor  comes  upon  a 
deserted  house.  He  mistakes  two  figures  on  the  porch  for 
the  runaway  twins.  One  of  them  takes  to  the  woods.  The 
other  darts  indoors,  followed  by  the  professor.  When  the 
twins  reach  the  place  they  discover  under  a window  a bag  of 
loot,  and  on  the  sill  a bloody  footprint. 

Realizing  that  burglars  have  got  the  professor,  and  feeling 
that  they  are  to  blame,  Marion  and  Madeline  bravely  enter 
the  house.  Then  is  enacted  a thrilling  drama,  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  picnic  party  fortunately  arrives  to  reinforce  the 
twins,  and  by  the  time  the  police  arrives  the  burglars  are 
found  suffocating  under  an  avalanche  of  girls. 

At  Christmas  time,  going  home  on  the  train,  the  twins  see 
their  burglars  again.  They  are  marched  on  board  by  two 
deputies,  taking  them  to  state  prison,  and  one  of  the  crooks 
attempts  to  attack  Marion  and  Madeline.  The  other  one, 
however,  seems  ,so  sincerely  contrite,  that  the  twins  induce 
the  deputy  to  loosen  the  shackle  about  his  wrist.  The  train 
is  wrecked.  The  two  deputies  and  one  of  the  burglars  are 
killed.  But  the  twins  are  saved.  They  conceal  the  identity 
of  the  other  burglar  from  inquisitive  reporters  and  take 
him  home.  Their  father  gives  the  man  a chance  on  his  estate. 

The  governor  is  prevailed  upon  to  pardon  the  former 
crook.  Today  he  is  the  twins’  father’s  chauffeur. 
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“THE  MAN  IN  THE  SOM- 
BRERO”—AMERICAN 

Two  Reels — A Picture  Hero  Proves  Him- 
self a Real  Man  as  Well.  Starring  Harold 
Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

Cast. 

Jack  Betson Harold  Lockwood 

Alice  Van  Zant May  Allison 

Jack’s  Father ..Harry  von  Meter 

Alec  Danvers William  Stowell 

Jack  Betson,  on  leaving  for  a hunt- 
ing trip  in  the  mountains,  goes  to  his 
father’s  office  at  the  hat  factory,  to 
bid  him  good-bye.  A fine  figure  in  his 
hunting  clothes,  Mr.  Betson  has  his 
son  photographed  to  illustrate  a hat  ad- 
vertisement. Alice  Van  Zant  is  be- 
sieged by  suitors,  but  she  fails  to  re- 
spond to  any  of  them.  Alec  Danvers 
is  annoyingly  insistent.  Alice  plans  a 
trip  into  the  hills  and  Alec  is  included 
in  the  party.  Just  before  starting  Miss 
Van  Zant  happens  to  observe  in  a 
magazine,  a hat  advertisement  with  an 
unusually  good  looking  young  man 
wearing  the  Stetson.  She  falls  in  love 
with  the  picture.  When  chance  throws 
Jack  Betson  in  her  path  in  the  moun- 
tains, a romance  already  has  taken  root. 

Alec  Danvers  makes  himself  very  dis- 
agreeable. On  one  occasion  while  in  the 
woods  he  makes  violent  love  to  Alice 
who  screams  for  help.  Jack,  rushing  to 
her  rescue,  gives  Danvers  a thrashing. 

On  recovering  from  her  faint,  Alice 
finds  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  picture 
hero  who  has  proved  himself  a real  man. 

They  are  betrothed  and  later,  Betson  re- 
veals to  Alice  his  wealth  and  high  social 
standing.  Shortly  after  a return  visit 
to  his  folks  in  the  East  Betson  returns 
and  proposes  immediately  to  Alice. 

For  a few  moments  the  blushing  girl 
is  in  a puzzled  state  of  mind,  and  asks  Betson  to  give  her 
a few  days  before  announcing  her  decision.  Betson,  how- 
ever, has  other  plans,  and  insists  upon  an  immediate  answer. 
Then  Alice,  without  further  reflection,  agrees.  That  night 
Betson,  calling  Alice  aside,  announces  that  he  has  a secret  to 
reveal.  The  astonished  girl  accompanies  him  to  the  parlor, 
where  Betson,  for  the  first  time  confesses  his  true  identity 
and  position  in  society.  A little  fearful  at  first,  Alice  was 
about  to  flee,  when  Betson  drew  her  into  his  arms  and  held 
her.  A few  days  later  the  two  left  for  the  East,  where  the 
pretty  bride  soon  took  up  her  new  social  duties. 


MUTUAL  WEEKLY,  NO.  55 
— GAUMONT 

One  Reel — Pictures  of  World  Interest 
Caught  by  Mutual  Camera  Men. 

While  Pasadena,  Cal.,  is  pictured, 
gayly  festooned  for  its  annual  gorgeous 
floral  tournament  of  roses,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  filmed  in  the  throes  of  the  most 
terrible  storm  which  has  attacked  the 
city  for  years  in  Mutual  Weekly,  No. 
55.  The  San  Francisco  Evening  Bul- 
letin’s fifth  annual  cross  country  run, 
won  by  George  Wycoff;  the  burial  of 
Governor  Hammond  of  Minnesota,  at 
St.  Paul ; the  Olympic  clubmen’s  "surf 
pary”  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  transport  “Sheridan,”  with  troops 
for  the  Philippines,  from  the  same  city ; 
the  sending  of  50,000  pairs  of  American 
shoes  for  Belgian  children;  the  steel 
mill  strikers  at  Youngstown,  Ohio;  the 
arrival  of  the  Italian  steamer  “Verdi,” 
which  disobeyed  U.  S.  neutrality,  reach- 
ing New  York  Harbor  with  two  guns 
on  her  aft  deck;  the  return  of  General 
Jackson’s  famous  battle  flag  to  Battle 
Abbey,  in  New  Orleans;  the  seizure  of 
a German  wireless  station  hidden  in  the 
Maine  woods  and  the  sinking  of  the 
steamboat  “Kanawha”  in  Parkersburg, 
Va.,  complete  the  events  of  interest 
which  are  shown  in  this  picture  account 
of  world  happenings. 

* * * * 

SEE  AMERICA  FIRST,  NO. 
20— KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE 
JONESES 

Split  Reel — Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the 
“Twin-Cities,"  Are  Visited  by  the  Pretty 
Mutual  Traveler  in  Her  Trip 
Through  the  Middle  West. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the  “Twin- 
Cities”  and  “The  Gateway  of  the 
Northwest,”  with  their  wonderful  back- 
ground of  lakes,  hills  and  woody  plains 
form  the  subject  of  the  twentieth  half 
reel  scenic  “See  America  First.”  In 
her  personally  conducted  tour  in  search 
of  interest-spots  in  these  two  cities,  the  pretty  traveler 
visits  the  flour  mills,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
State  capitol,  Minnehaha  Falls,  Lake  Minnetoijka,  and  the 
old  soldier’s  home.  In  an  automobile  she  takes  Mutual  spec- 
tators for  a ride  along  the  city’s  marvelous  parkway  around 
the  chain  of  lakes  which  are  connected  by  channels,  and 
along  the  Mississippi  river,  pointing  out  to  the  spectators 
the  thousand  and  one  beauty  spots  to  be  found  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  All  told  this  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, from  an  educational  standpoint,  of  the  many  inter- 
esting trips  taken  by  the  Mutual  traveler  for  the  benefit 
of  Mutual  fans.  In  the  second  half  of  the  reel,  “Pa  Mc- 
Ginnis” is  put  through  a number  of  screaming  stunts  by 
Harry  Palmer. 


MUTUAL  PICTURES' 


Harold  Lockwood  as  “Jack  Betson ,”  in 
“The  Man  In  the  Sombrero.” 
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“A  SANITARIUM  SCRAMBLE”— AMERICAN 

One  Reel — Fooling  Aunt  Penelope  Proves  Strenuous  Work.  Star- 
ring Vivacious  Vivian  Rich. 

Cast. 

Janice  James , Vivian  Rich 

Aunt  Penelope Mother  Ashton 

Frank  Fellows... .Alfred  Vosburgh 

Col.  Austin-Austins Hugh  Bennett 

Aunt  Penelope  aways  has  aspired  to  be  a Red  Cross 
nurse.  Realizing  that  her  dream  never  can  be  fulfilled, 
she  fondly  hopes  to  make  a nurse  of  her  pretty  niece, 
Janice  James.  Janice  obediently  goes  to  the  training  school. 
Succoring  Frank,  an  unfortunate  youth  who  has  burned  his 
finger  while  gazing  too  long  in  her  direction,  a romance 
buds  in  Janice’s  young  life.  One  night  she  and  her  patient 
linger  too  late  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hospital  gates. 
They  are  discovered  by  the  head  nurse,  and  Janice  is  dis- 
missed. Nothing  daunted,  she  invites 
her  friends  to  a house-warming  in  her 
new  apartment.  In  the  midst  of  the 
party  Aunt  Penelope  is  announced. 

Janice  bundles  the  boys  into  bed,  and 
dresses  the  girls  in  nurses’  caps  and 
aprons.  When  the  aunt  confronts  her 
niece  with  charges  of  dismissal,  Janice 
explains  that  she  has  opened  a private 
sanitarium.  At  once  Aunt  Pen  is  all 
sympathy.  She  insists  on  doing  her 
share  of  the  nursing.  Col.  Austin- 
Austins,  a Southern  gentleman  in  re- 
duced circumstances  traces  his  friend, 

Frank,,  to  the  apartment,  looking  for  a 
loan.  He  is  persuaded  to  impersonate 
“ati  eminent  surgeon  and  heart  special- 
ist.” Janice  explains  to  him  the  situation, 
and  the  Colonel  gallantly  offers  to  take 
Aunt . Pen  - out  to  dinner.  Difficulties 
ensue  when  he  fails  to  find  the  price  of 
the  meal.  Frank,  however,  comes  to  the 
rescue.  Later,  the  joke  is  exploded.  But 
the  colonel  calms  the  wrath  of  Aunt  Pen 
with  the  announcement  that  though  he 
may  not  be  a great  surgeon,  he  certainly 
can  carve  a duck. 

* * * * 

“WALK  THIS  WAY”  — 

BEAUTY 

One  Reel— Featuring  Neva  Gerber  and  Lucille 
Ward  In  a Double  Matrimonial  Coup  de  Grace. 

Cast.  ' - 

Betty  Gray... Neva  Gerber 

Harry  Brown Walter  Spencer 

Miss  Tillie  Tibbs Lucille  Ward 

Mr.  Fluff... Robert  Klein 

Rube..... Jack  Gains 

Harry  Brown  and  Betty  Gray  are  in 
love.  Their  dream  is  shattered,  how- 
ever, when  their  fathers,  partners  in 
the  law,  dissolve  business,  relations,  and 
forbid  the  partnership-to-be  of  their  chil- 
dren. • Harry  leaves  his  bulldog  to  Betty ; 
and  that  she  may  be  heart-whole  again, 

Aunt  Tille  Tibbs  ’ is  sent  for  to  take 
her  niece  back  home  with  her  to  r,  , , • 

Hay  Centre.  Betty  sends  Harry  word  player  as  ^‘Father’’ 
of  where  she  is  going  by  fastening  a note  P 3 Lady 


to  the  bulldog’s  collar.  Aunt  Tillie  goes  shopping.  In  Mr. 
Fluff,  a genteel  floorwalker,  she  sees  the  ideal  mate  for 
Betty.  She  invites  him  to  Hay  Centre  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tion. Mr.  Fluff  comes.  While  Auntie  is  doing  her  best  to 
make  a match,  Harry  turns  up.  He  and  Betty  elope  on  a 
motorcycle.  Aunt  Tillie  and  Mr.  Fluff  pursue  them  in  a 
borrowed  junkmobile,  with  Rube,  the  jay-boy  of  all  work, 
hanging  on  behind.  Meanwhile,  Lawyers  Brown  and  Gray 
have  forgotten  their  temporary  disagreement  and  have  come 
to  Hay  Centre  in  a “bless  you,  my  children”  frame  of 
mind.  Arriving  at  the  church,  Aunt  Tillie  and  Mr.  Fluff 
find  the  runaways  married.  The  fathers  are  just  in  time 
to  give  their  blessing.  And  Betty,  on  witnessing  her 
spinster  relative’s  keen  disappointment,  asks  Aunt  Tillie  why 
she  doesn’t  marry  Mr.  Fluff  herself.  Mr.  Fluff,  seeing 
monetary  visions,  seizes  eagerly  upon  the  suggestion.  Of- 
fering his  arm  to  the  not  unwilling  Miss  Tibbs,  gracefully 
waving  toward  the  door  of  the  church, 
he  says  in  his  best  floor-walker  style, 
“Walk  this  way,  please.” 

* * * * * 

“SOME  NIGHT”— BEAUTY 

One  Reel — A Lot  of  Masculine  Invaders  Cre- 
ate Excitement  in  a Girls’  Seminary,  Featuring 
Carol  Halloway  and  John  Sheehan. 

Cast 

Gladys  Carol . Halloway 

Dick  John  Sheehan 

Mrs.  Boardem Bessie  Banks 

Howarth  George  Ahern 

May • Marty  Martin 

Gladys,  longing  for  romance,  and 
Dick,  looking  for  adventure,  meet  in  a 
flirtation  over  the  wall  of  Miss  Board- 
em’s  select  seminary  for  young  ladies. 
Gladys  invites  Dick  to  a fudge  party  in 
her  room  that  night.  Dick  arrives. 
Startled  by  a knock,  the  girls  hide  the 
intruder  in  a closet  where  he  puts  on  a 
cloak  and  automobile  bonnet  belonging  to 
Gladys.  He  is  introduced  to  Miss  Board- 
em as  Glady’s  sister  from  the  country. 
To  the  great  consternation  of  the  girls, 
the  principal  announces  that  the  visitor 
shall  share  her  room.  Meanwhile,  Dick’s 
father  has  been  engaged  as  a new  pro- 
fessor, and  Slippery  Sam,  entirely  unin- 
vited,also  enter  the  building.  Sam  gets  tui- 
tion money  and  slips  out  of  Miss  Board- 
em’s  room,  just  as  she  brings  Dick  in. 
Dick  makes  his  getaway,  and  the  princi- 
pal thinks  he  (she)  has  stolen  the  money. 
He  bolts  into  his  father’s  room,  and  while 
he  is  trying  to  explain,  Miss  Boardem 
discovers  him  and  demands  that  the  new 
professor  leave  instantly.  Slippery  Sam 
has  broken  into  Glady’s  room.  Seeing 
him  disappear  under  the  bed,  the  girls 
think  he  is  Dick  and  offer  him  a plate  of 
candy.  The  maid  informs  Miss  Boardem 
of  a burglar  in  the  house  and  they  make 
for  Gladys’  room,  whither  Dick  also  has 
fled.  His  bonnet  falls  off,  and  to  hide 
his  confusion  he  dives  under  the  bed. 

, popular  Falstaff  Dick  attacks  Sam  who  is  draped  out 
in  “Lucky  Larry’s  and  the  money  found  on  him.  The  new 
Love"  professor  acknowledges  Dick  as  his  son. 
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Miss  Boarden  relents.  Dick  has  got  his  adventure.  But 
the  romance  has  only  just  begun. 

* * * * * 

“HE  THOUGHT  HE  WENT  TO  WAR”  — 
VOGUE 


One  Reel — A Rollicking  Comedy. 

Bill  Jenkins Chas.  H.  France 

Dorothy  Fairfax Lillian  B.  Leighton 

General  Fairfax Russell  Powell 

Bill  Jenkins  goes  to  sleep  and  dreams  that  he  enlists  as  a 
soldier.  He  is  a stupid  subject  and  the  commanding  officer 
has  to  resort  to  violence  to  get  him  to  obey  orders.  The 
General’s  daughter  joins  the  regiment,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  Bill.  When  the  call  for  mess  is  given,  Bill  is  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  mess  tent.  As  Genera  Fairfax  arrives 
with  the  troops,  Bill  is  hastily  devouring  a pie.  General 
Fairfax  orders  him  to  the  guardhouse.  Later  the  General 
notes  a distant  attack  being  made  by  one  of  the  enemy’s 
troops  on  his  daughter.  Bill,  by  a great  effort,  has  parted 
the  bars  of  his  prison  and  volunteers  to  save  the  daughter 
single-handed.  He  dashes  on  horseback  without  weapons. 
After  traveling  some  distance,  by  driving  the  horse  back- 
wards at  a terrific  speed,  he  spies  a cool  spot  under  a tree. 
Leaving  his  horse  to  browse  he  lays  himself  down  to  slum- 
ber. The  daughter  works  out  her  own  salvation  and  returns 
to  the  camp.  When  Bill  returns  he  starts  to  relate  wonder- 
ful feats  he  has  performed.  The  General,  knowing  his  tale 
to  be  untrue,  orders  him  to  the  guardhouse  again,  while  the 
daughter  pleads  for  him  in  vain.  Jenkins  is  to  be  shot  at 
sunrise.  The  daughter,  visiting  the  tents,  removes  the  cart- 
ridges from  the  rifles,  extracts  the  bullets  and  replaces  the 
cartridges.  Bill  is  marched  to  the  execution  grounds.  He 
is  aware  of  everything  that  has  happened. 

The  grave  is  dug.  When  the  soldiers  fire,  Bill  pretends 
to  be  shot,  and  after  dusting  off  the  stretcher  with  his  hat 
collapses  upon  it.  Not  wanting  to  be  buried  alive  he  springs 
away  quickly  and  attempts  to  escape.  Then  he  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a cannon  and  shot  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 
He  escapes  again  and  returns  to  General  Fairfax*  who  de- 
cides to  execute  Bill  himself.  He  starts  to  prod  Bill  with 
his  sword  when  Bill  wakes  up  from  his  dream  and  finds 
the  saloon-keeper  poking  him  in  the  ribs  with  a long  stick. 

* * * * * 

“AROUND  THE  WORLD”— CUB 

One  Reel — Jerry- nearly  -furnished  a meal  for  the  cannibals. 

Jerry  .George  Ovey 

Cannibal  Chief George  George 

First  Cannibal Louis  FitzRoy 

Second  Cannibal Jefferson  Osborne 

% 

Peacefully  slumbering  Jerry  is  disturbed,  first  by  a cop 
and  a nurse  girl  wheeling  a baby,  and  then  by  a colored  cop 
with  a negro  woman,  who  also  has  a baby.  Incensed,  Jerry 
determines  to  have  his  revenge  and  changes  the  babies. 
Jerry  then  comes  upon  a Sargeant.  He  conducts  him  back 
to  the  park  bench.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  Sergeant 
the  two  cops  rush  off.  The  negro  woman  exits  with  the 
white  baby,  while  the  white  nurse  leaves  with  the  colored 
baby.  Consternation  reigns  when  the  parents  discover  the 
substitution.  The  black  cop  and  the  white  cop  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Jerry  in  the  background.  They  soon  catch  him. 
A fight  ensues.  Two  white  cops  rush  up  and  in  the  general 
mix-up  Jerry  makes  his  getaway.  He  soon  comes  upon  an 
aeroplane,  gets  into  the  car  and  soars  upward.  Jerry  ar- 
rives over  an  island  inhabited  by  cannibals,  who  have  all 


the  modern  im- 
provements. The 
cannibals  discover 
Jerry  and  notify 
their  chief  by  tele- 
phone. Acting  un- 
der the  instructions 
of  the  chief,  who 
arrives  upon  the 
scene  in  his  racing 
car,  the  cannibals 


An  unusual  situation,  scene 
from  “Some  Night,”  a 
“Beauty  Comedy” 


fire  and  the  machine  falls  to 
earth.  Jerry  is  carried  to  a 
large  kettle  and  forced  to  wit- 
ness a cannibal  dance.  He 
knocks  the  chief  into  the  ket- 
tle and  dashes  off.  In  his  mad 
dash  for  life  Jerry  comes  to 
the  chief’s  tent.  Darting  in- 
side he  comes  upon  a beauti- 
ful princess,  whom  the  chief 
is  holding  captive.  She  hides 
him  in  a suit  of  armor.  The 
chief  enters  the  tent.  While 
he  is  questioning  the  princess,  Jerry  prods  him  with  a 
spear.  The  chief  angrily  accuses  one  of  his  men.  Jerry 
then  prods  the  other  man  and  causes  a general  fight.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  confusion,  Jerry  escapes  with  the 
princess.  The  chief’s  racer  is  standing  outside  the  tent. 
Jerry  helps  the  princess  into  the  car  and  drives  safely  away 
just  as  the  chief  and  his  men  run  out  of  the  tent. 

***** 


“BUNGLING  BILL,  BURGLAR ’’—VOGUE 

One  Reel — A “bad  man”  causes  a scare. 


“Bungling  Bill”  is  discovered  asleep  in  his  dingy  quar- 
ters. He  arises,  breakfasts  on  salted  onions,  washes  and 
exercises  with  a couple  of  empty  wine  bottles.  He  then 
turns  to  his  morning  paper  and  notes  the  arrival  at  the 
local  hotel  of  the  Western  “Bad  Man”  who  is  reputed  to 
be  carrying  a large  quantity  of  gold  nuggets.  At  the  sarqe 
time  the  young  couple  elope  from  the  girl’s  home,  escaping 
in  an  automobile,  hotly  pursued  by  the  girl’s  irate  father  and 
a policeman,  both  mounted  on  motorcycles.  The  couple 
stop  long  enough  to  kidnap  a minister,  who  is  forced  to 
marry  them.  The  ceremony  concluded,  the  couple  release 
the  minister  and  proceed  on  their  way  to  a local  hotel. 
Meanwhile  the  father  and  policeman  have  had  a bad  spill. 
The  motorcycle  refuses  to  provide  any  more  locomotion 
and  in  desperation  they  set  out  after  the  couple  on  a dead 
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run.  The  next  scene  finds  the  young  couple  and  the  “Bad 
Man”  registering  at  the  same  hotel.  The  view  shifts  to 
the  room  of  the  “Bad  Man”  who  sits  before  a table  assort- 
ing his  nuggets  with  the  barrel  of  his  huge  revolver.  The 
call  of  a “mighty  thirst”  takes  possession  of  him  and  with 
his  revolver  he  fires  at  the  bell,  which  registers  a strong 
call  for  refreshments  at  the  clerk’s  desk.  “Bungling  Bill” 
has  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  climbed  up  the  fire  es- 
cape of  the  hotel,  invading  the  room  of  the  young  married 
couple  long  enough  to  carry  away  some  rather  startling 
articles  of  the  bride’s  trousseau.  Then  going  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  of  the  “Bad  Man”  he  reaches  in  for  the 
drinks  just  deposited  by  the  bellboy  and  replaces  them  with 
the  delectable  articles  of  apparel.  Refreshing  himself,  he 
seeks  further  adventure.  A general  mixup  follows  the 
“Bad  Man’s”  discovery  of  the  loss  of  his  drinks.  During 
the  excitement  “Bungling  Bill”  enters  the  “Bad  Man’s” 
room  and  obtains  a large  bag  of  the  nuggets.  Returning 
via  fire  escape  he  enters  the  married  couple’s  room  and  se- 
cretes himself  in  the  closet.  He  disguises  himself  by  put- 
ting on  one  of  Mrs.  Newlywed’s  outfits.  While  he  is  doing 
so,  a general  chase  and  search  is  made  for  the  unknown 
thief.  An  accident  occurs  in  the  closet  and  “Bill”  catches 
fire.  In  trying  to  escape  he  encounters  a policeman.  They 
struggle  and  fall  through  two  floors  to  the  hotel  lobby  on 
the  main  floor.  By  clever  dodging  “Bill”  gains  the  street, 
then  turns  into  an  alley  closely  followed  by  the  whole  com- 
pany. He  finally  eludes  his  pursuers.  Arriving  at  his 
“residence”  he  lunches  on  salted  onions  and  by  raising  his 
left  hand  high  above  his  head,  registers  the  time-honored 
resolution,  “Never  Again !” 

He  H*  $ sje 

“BEATEN  AT  THE  BATH FALSTAFF 


One  Reel — Father’s  Choice  Is  Worsted  with  Barbara  Gilroy  and 
Arthur  Cunningham. 


The  Girl 

Her  Fiance 

Wealthy  Banker 

Robber 

Maid 


Cast. 


Barbara  Gilroy 

Jay  Yorke 

Arthur  Cunningham 

Billy  Swan 

Frances  Keyes 


Margery’s  father  is  determined  that  his  daughter  shall 
marry  an  elderly  banker,  and  Margery  is  equally  deter- 
mined that  she  will  marry  no  one  save  Harry  Congdon. 
Harry  is  a poor,  young  clerk.  Father  has  told  him  that  not 
until  he  has  saved  $1,000  shall  he  have  his  daughter.  Lacking 
still  $800  of  the  amount,  the  young  lover  is  reduced  to  de- 
spair. One  day  a thief  in  a checked  suit  snatches  the  rich 
banker’s  watch,  and  disappears  into  a public  bath.  The 
banker  dives  in  after  him.  He  is  forced  to  undergo  the  tor- 
tures of  the  “hot  room”  before  the  authorities  will  allow  him 
to  search  for  his  watch,  and  meanwhile,  the  thief  has  man- 
aged to  jump  into  Harry’s  clothing  and  make  his  escape. 
Harry,  attired  in  the  checked  suit,  is  arrested  by  the  banker, 
and  the  watch  is  found  in  his  pocket.  His  arrest  takes  place 
in  the  presence  of  his  sweetheart  and  her  father,  so  that  his 
humiliation  seems  complete.  The  real  thief,  however,  is 
jailed,  too,  and  his  confession  exonerates  Harry,  who 
promptly  brings  a suit  for  false  arrest  against  the  banker — 
and  gets  an  $800  check. 


Malcolm  Williams,  popular  idol  of  the  legitimate  stage, 
where  he  appeared  in  a countless  number  of  successes, 
makes  his  bow  as  a Mutual  star  in  The  Idol  of  the  Stage, 


Ever 
been 
in  the 
“hot 
room” 
of  a 
Turkish 
bath ? 

If  so 
you  can 
appreciate 
this 
funny 
scene 
from 
“Beaten 
at  the 
Bath,” 
a side 
splitting 
Falstaff 
comedy 
with 
Arthur 
Cunning- 
ham 
and 

Barbara 

Gilroy. 


a five-part  Mutual  Masterpictue,  De  Luxe  Edition,  pro- 
duced by  Gaumont.  In  this  particularly  interesting  drama 
of  the  stage  and  society,  Mr.  Williams  achieves  a notable 
success  in  the  role  of  Philip  Van  Kortland,  a social  lion 
who  casts  aside  the  frivolities  of  social  life  for  the  lure 
of  the  footlights.  Lucille  Taft,  a popular  member  of  the 
Gaumont  Stock  Company  appears  in  Mr.  Williams’  sup- 
port, in  the  role  of  Doris  Morton. 

* * * * * 

“LUCKY  LARRY’S  LADY  LOVE”— 
FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — A Small  Town  Comedy-Romance,  Featuring  Boyd 
Marshall  and  Louise  Emerald  Bates. 


Larry 

Lulu 

Her  Father 

Lulu’s  Admirers 


Boyd  Marshall 

Louise  Emerald  Bates 
....  Riley  Chamberlain 
\ George  Mario 
I Bert  Delaney 


Larry’s  Lulu  believes  him  a hero.  Otherwise,  never  would 
she  have  consented  to  marry  him.  All  on  the  same  day 
Larry  saved  Lulu  from  an  escaped  tame  bear,  also  from 
a burglar,  and  recovered  Lulu’s  father’s  stolen  money  and 
valuables,  hidden  in  the  well.  “Gloomy  Jenkins,”  rival  for 
Lulu’s  hand,  tells  a different  story,  however.  He  says  it 
was  nothing  but  Larry’s  luck  that  won  him  the  belle  of  the 
town.  In  the  first  place,  Larry  was  so  near-sighted  he  mis- 
took the  bear  for  a big  dog.  He  scared  the  burglar  out  of 
the  house  with  the  noise  he  was  making  serenading  Lulu. 
And  he  only  fell  into  the  well  by  accident,  where  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  containing  father’s 
lost  riches.  But  “Gloomy  Jenkins”  bears  Larry  a grudge. 
And  Lulu’s  romantic  version  is  the  one  popularly  preferred. 
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A Plea  for  Liberty 

The  “ New  York  American ,”  in  a recent 
editorial  utterance,  said: 

“The  American  believes  Federal  censor- 
ship of  moving  pictures  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. But  even  if  the  courts  held  such  a 
censorship  to  be  constitutional,  there  are 
other  weighty  objections  which  Congress 
should  consider. 

“In  the  first  place,  a Board  of  Censors 
would  be  bound  by  no  other  rule  than  its 
own  judgment  in  matters  of  morals,  re- 
ligion and  education.  Therefore,  in  these 
very  matters  upon  which  intelligent  persons 
most  differ,  and  always  will  differ,  the 
whole  people  must  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  a few  individuals. 

“Millions  of  adult,  intelligent  American 
citizens  would  have  their  pictorial  enter- 
tainment and  education  limited  to  just 
whatever  a few  censors  thought  they 
should  be  allowed  to  see. 

“We  submit  that  the  theory  of  our  insti- 
tutions is  NOT  that  we  grown  citizens  are 
children,  who  need  moral,  religious  or  edu- 
cational guardians,  but  that  we  are  all 
EQUAL  SOVEREIGN  CITIZENS,  free 
to  use  our  own  judgments,  to  make  our 
own  standards  and  to  entertain  and  in- 
struct ourselves  as  we  see  fit,  within  the 
limits  of  orderly  decency. 

“It  ought  to  be  evident  to  any  man  that 
just  as  no  newspaper  can  please  every 
taste,  or  can  avoid  offending  some  one’s 
prejudices,  so  no  moving  picture  dealing 
with  moral,  religious  or  educational  prob- 
lems can  please  every  taste  or  avoid  offend- 
ing some  prejudices.  And  it  would  be 
impossible  for  picture  producers  to  tell 
in  advance  what  might  or  might  not  run 
counter  to  the  taste  or  to  the  prejudices 
of  some  censor. 


“Historical  pictures,  Biblical  pictures, 
current  war  pictures — all  these  are  sure  to 
excite  the  disapproval  of  some  persons; 
and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  an  educational  or 
historical  picture  play  which  the  Board  of 
Censors  would  not  be  importuned  by  some 
of  its  own  members  to  forbid. 

“Now,  such  procedure  is  wholly  foreign 
to  the  theory  of  free  government  under 
wThich  we  Americans  live.  Any  citizen  has 
a Constitutional  right  to  produce  papers, 
pamphlets,  books  or  picture  plays  to  spread 
any  religious,  or  historical,  or  economic 
theory  he  wants  to  teach,  and  the  remedy 
those  have  who  do  not  like  his  teachings 
is  to  let  the  papers,  or  pamphlets,  or  books 
they  do  not  like  go  unread  and  to  stay 
away  from  the  picture  plays  they  do  not 
want  to  see. 

“It  is  infinitely  better  that  everybody’s 
religious  or  political  prejudices  be  occa- 
sionally offended  by  some  publications, 
whether  in  print  or  in  picture,  than  that 
the  liberty  of  either  the  printed . or  the 
pictorial  press  should  be  subjected  to  an 
irresponsible  and  un-American  censorship. 

“We  are  unable  to  understand  how  any 
member  of  Congress  who  has  the  least  re- 
spect for  democratic  free  government  can 
vote  for  this  bill  to  suppress  the  freedom 
of  the  pictorial  press.” 

Every  newspaper  in  America  has  an  issue 
of  immediate  importance  to  itself  in  the 
, question  of  motion  picture  censorship. 

On  “ Our  Enemies  ” 

Bruce  Barton,  of  Every  Week,  edito- 
rializes thus;  “Occasionally  you  meet  a 
clergyman  or  an  educator  who  criticizes 
the  motion-picture  theaters.  But  if  you 
want  to  see  the  motion-picture  business 
flayed  alive  and  its  skin  hffng  up  to  dry, 
talk  to  a saloonkeeper  or  a pool-room 
operator  or  a prize-fight  promoter,  or  the 
manager  of  a burlesque  show.  Or,  if  you 
speak  Spanish,  slip  across  the  Mexican 
border  and  listen  to  the  gentlemen  who 
conduct  bull  fights.  If  there  were  no  other 
argument  in  favor  of  the  motion-picture 
theater,  we  should  still  love  it  for  the  ene- 
mies it  has  made.” 

In  Portland 

The  "Oregon  Journal,”  of  Portland,  has 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  censorship  as 
evidenced  by  the  following: 

“The  word  ‘daring’  has  been  twice  used 
lately  in  moving  picture  advertisements  in 
Portland,  and  we  are  now  informed  that 
all  future  advertisements  of  the  picture 
theaters  are  to  be  censored. 

“In  these  days  of  overshadowing  purity, 
we  ought  to  dress  our  moving  picture  man- 
agers up  in  mother  hubbards.  No  picture 
of  a woman  should  be  permitted  to  appear 
on  the  films,  lest  the  young  children  have 
unclean  thoughts.  On  every  film  exhibited 
there  should  always  be  a picture  of  the 
mayor’s  secretary  in  which  the  children 
could  see  real  purity  in  all  its  pristine  inno- 
cence and  be  uplifted  thereby. 


“But  I wish  to  suggest  that  the 
ideal  censorship  is  that  to  which  the 
daily  press  is  subject,  if  the  photo- 
play can  be  brought  as  near  to  news- 
paper conditions  in  this  matter  as  it 
is  in  some  others. 

“How  does  public  opinion  grip  the 
journalist?  The  editor  has  a con- 
stant report  from  his  constituency. 
A popular  scoop  sells  an  extra  at 
once.  An  attack  on  the  wrong  idol 
cancels  fifty  subscriptions.  People 
come  to  the  office  to  do  it  and  say 
why.  If  there  is  a piece  of  news  on 
the  second  page  and  fifty  letters 
come  in  about  it  that  night,  next 
month  when  that  character  of  news 
reappears  it  gets  the  front  page. 
Some  human  peculiarities  are  not 
mentioned,  some  phrases  not  used. 
The  total  attribute  of  the  blue  pencil 
man  is  diplomacy. 

“But  while  the  motion  pictures 
come  out  every  day,  they  get  their 
discipline  months  afterwards  in  the 
legislation  that  insists  on  everything 
but  tact.  A tentative  substitute  for 
the  letters  that  come  to  the  editor, 
the  personal  call  and  the  cancelled 
subscription  and  the  rest,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  balloting  on  the  picture,  espe- 
cially the  answer  to  the  question, 
‘What  picture  seen  here  this  month, 
or  this  week,  shall  we  bring  back?’ 
Experience  will  teach  how  to  put  the 
queries.  By  the  same  system  the 
public  might  dictate  its  own  cut-outs. 
Let  us  have  a democracy  and  a 
photoplay  business  working  in  daily 
rhythm.” 

From  ‘‘The  Art  of  the  Moving 
Picture”  by  Vachel  Lindsay. 


“Any  picture  house  manager  who  uses 
the  word  ‘daring’  in  an  advertisement 
ought  really  to  be  deported,  his  license  be 
forfeited  and  his  estates  be  confiscated. 
Newspapers  that  permit  the  use  of  ‘daring,’ 
that  vile  word  in  motion  picture  advertis- 
ing, are  a festering  cancer  upon  the  breast 
of  time  and  their  further  publication  ought 
to  be  prohibited  as  a menace  to  the  public 
health. 

“We  haven’t  censors  enough  for  the 
picture  shows.  Willie  Warren  cannot  do 
everything,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
mayor.  The  field  is  too  broad  and  the  re- 
sponsibility too  great  for  even  a man  of 
super  purity. 

“There  should  be  a paid  board  of  cen- 
sors at  every  picture  house  every  night 
with  an  extra  shift  of  paid  censors  for  the 
afternoon  performances.” 


The  Moving  Picture  World  relates : “In 
one  of  the  Eastern  States  a former  vaude- 
ville performer  has  been  elected  to  the 
legislature.  He  has  signalized  his  debut  in 
law-giving  by  the  introduction  of  a bill 
which  provides  that  every  motion  picture 
entertainment  must  come  to  a full  stop 
every  thirty  minutes  to  be  varied  with 
some  other  form  of  amusement.  Vaude- 
ville preferred,  we  suppose.  Good  chance 
here  for  a short  comedy  entitled  ‘The 
Vaudevillyun’s  Revenge,’  or  ‘Who  Put  the. 
Devil  in  Vaudeville.’  ” 
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“The 

Game’ 


Girl  and  the 


Mutual  Special  Feature 
Chapter  Five 


“THE  FIGHT  AT  SIGNAL  STATION” 

Released  January  24.  Produced 
by  Signal  Film  Corporation. 


HOW  warfare  may  be  waged  underhandedly  along  a 
big  railroad  line,  by  unscrupulous  cutters-in  on  the 
legitimate  business  of  the  company,  is  dramatically 
shown  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  The  Girl  and  the  Game.  As 
Spike,  the  hireling  crook,  who  does  his  worst  to  perpetrate 
a vast  fraud,  forcing  fearless  Helen  Holmes  and  her  uncle, 
Amos  Rhinelander,  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  scheming 
Seagrue,  James  P.  McGowan,  actor-director  of  this  thrilling 
series,  does  some  of  the  best  work  recently  seen  in  pictures. 
Cleverness  and  bodily  recklessness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan are  equalled  by  no  other  player  in  the  cast,  except 
Miss  Holmes  herself.  Spike,  tearing  madly  along  the  tracks 
on  horseback,  swings  from  his  saddle  to  an  engine  cab— 
and  after  an  instant  of  breathless  suspense,  boards  the  loco- 
motive in  safety.  Miss  Holmes  makes  a sensational  drop 
from  a telegraph  pole  to  a moving  box  car  in  a terrific  battle 
raging  between  the  rival  gangs  of  Seagrue  and  that  of 
Rhinelander,  under  the  captaincy  of  Paul  Storm  (Leo  Ma- 
loney). The  episode  is  replete  with  the  thrills  for  which 
these  stunt  actors  of  the  rails  are  famous. 


After  the  disheartening  adventure  which  costs  Paul  Storm 
his  job  as  engineer  at  Signal,  Storm  calls  on  Helen  Holmes 
and  tells  her  he  is  hunting  work.  She  goes  with  him  to 
the  construction  camp  of  her  uncle,  Amos  Rhinelander. 
Rhinelander  installs  his  favorite  niece’s  protege  as  assist- 
ant foreman  and  entrusts  to  Storm  the  responsibility  of 
landing  in  camp  a shipment  of  railroad  ties. 

Seagrue,  meanwhile,  has  sent  Spike  to  act  as  spy  in  Rhine- 
lander’s camp.  Spike  reports  to  his  chief. 

“Impossible!”  exclaims  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  “Why, 
Rhinelander’s  supply  of  ties  is  cut  off.” 

Spike  insists  that,  nevertheless,  the  goods  are  on  their 
way,  and  his  statement  is  corroborated  by  Capelle,  another 
secret  informant.  Seagrue  laconically  commands  the  crook. 
“Those  ties  must  never  reach  Rhinelander,”  he  says. 

Spike  hurries  to  Oceanside  where  he  locates  four  cars 
loaded  with  ties  for  the  superintendent  of  tracks.  His  ac- 
tivities arouse  the  suspicion  of  railway  detectives  and  he  is 
chased  away.  But  Spike,  lying  in  wait  at  the  bridge  for  the 
train,  swings  aboard,  working  his  way  forward  to  the  tie 
cars.  Clinging  to  their  sides,  he  removes  Rhinelander’ s name 
from  the  billing  cards  and  substitutes  the  name  of  Seagrue. 
Trainmen  discover  him.  Spike  eludes  them  and  clambers 
into  the  caboose  where  he  changes  the  tie  way-bills  so  that 
they  read  “To  Seagrue”  instead  of  “To  Rhinelander.” 
Meanwhile,  Rhinelander  has  sent  a gang  of  workmen  in 
charge  of  Storm  to  await  the  load  at  Signal  station.  Seagrue, 
apprised  by  a secret  code  of  Spike’s  successful  coup,  also 
musters  a gang,  captained  by  one  Delaney.  The  rival  con- 
tingents meet.  Delaney  glares  menancingly  at  Storm. 

Then  the  train  arrives.  The  conductor,  a peace-loving 
person,  finds  himself  the  center  of  an  angry  mob.  Seagrue, 
who  has  joined  his  forces,  demands  that  the  doctored  way- 
bills be  produced.  These  settle  the  fight  in  his  favor,  and  the 
Seagrue  gang  triumphantly  begin  the  job  of  unloading  be- 


Daring heroine  of-  “ The  Girl  and  the  Game”  and  “Rocket,” 
horse  ridden  by  her  in  her  daring  leap  from  the  cliff. 


fore  the  eyes  of  the  dumbfounded  Helen  and  Rhinelander, 
who  have  just  arrived. 

Storm  insists  that  there  must  be  fraud  somewhere.  He 
refuses  to  believe  that  Seagrue  is  the  rightful  consignee  of 
the  ties.  An  argument  with  Dealney  follows.  Storm  lands  a 
wallop  on  the  insulting  Irishman’s  jaw.  The  two  gangs 
close  in  a desperate  man  to  man  battle.  Helen,  at  her  desk 
in  the  station,  makes  a move  to  telegraph  Oceanside  for  con- 
firmation of  the  consignee — only  to  discover  that  the  wires 
have  been  cut.  Unnoticed  she  slips  out  and  climbs  a tele- 
graph pole  and  cuts  in  on  the  wire  with  an  instrument. 

Storm  seizes  an  opportunity  to  capture  Seagrue.  This 
bit  of  strategem  has  the  desired  effect.  The  loss  of  their 
leader  dampens  the  spirits  of  the  enemy’s  forces.  The  young 
ex-engineer  leaps  to  the  engine’s  throttle  and  starts  to  back 
the  train  up  to  Rhinelander’ s construction  camp.  Helen 
gracefully  swinging  down  from  her  aerial  perch  on  the  tele- 
graph pole,  drops  to  one  of  the  box  cars  as  the  train  slides 
under  her.  Spike  leads  the  gang  to  Seagrue’ s rescue.  Then, 
mounted  on  horseback,  he  gives  pursuit  to  the  train,  swing- 
ing from  his  saddle  to  the  engine.  The  rival  gangs  again  mob 
the  train,  but  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff’s 
posse.  Spike  and  Seagrue  are  arrested.  Once  more  the 
dauntless  daughter  of  the  great  railroad  magnate  has  scored 
against  her  enemy. 

Helen  Holmes  is,  probably,  the  most  daring  horsewoman 
in  films.  Off  duty,  also,  she  lives  in  a riding-habit,  and  not 
only  does  she  keep  in  excellent  training,  but  almost  daily  adds 
some  new  stunt  to  her  amazing  repertoire.  She  is  particu- 
larly light  in  the  saddle,  and  she  accommodates  herself  per- 
fectly to  the  gait  of  “Rocket,”  her  favorite  mount. 
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Taylor  A Screen  Hero 

Dashing  Star  of  Mutual 
Pictures  had  varied  career 
before  entering  the  studios 

HIS  is  a dire  secret! 

E.  Forrest  Taylor,  the  particularly  popular  and 
virile  star  of  the  Mutual  “Westerns,”  produced  by  the 
American  Film  Corporation,  was  once  torn  between  con- 
flicting emotions.  And  the  emotions  which  conflicted  were 
these: — he  could  not  tell  whether  he  would  rather  be  an 
Episcopal  rector,  a traveling  salesman,  or  an  actor.  This,  of 
course,  was  after  the  days  when  his  one  ambition  was  to  be- 
come a “choo-choo”  engineer,  which  occupies  the  minds  of 
most  young  gentlemen  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten. 

The  case  of  conflicting  emotions  came  at  the  end  of  a col- 
lege career,  during  which  oratory  and  debating  had  played 
second  only  to  football  and  rowing.  Like  most  young  hope- 
fuls on  the  brink  of  life,  he  was  much  disturbed  as  to  what 
should  be  his  life’s  work.  His  professors  assured  him  that 
he  was  particularly  endowed  with  the  “gift  of  expression,” 
and  that  he  was  quick  to  see  an  argument.  Both  would 
. serve  excellently  as  a foundation  for  ministerial,  salesman- 
ship or  dramatic  professions. 

It  was  on  a balmy  night  in  June,  that  his  fate  was  settled. 
A traveling  repertoire  company  came  to  town.  They  ad- 
vertised for  “extras”  for  a special  performance.  E.  Forrest 
Taylor  and  some  other  college  boys  applied  for  positions. 
They  were  accepted.  Taylor  was  so  handsome  and  so  pleas- 
ant that  he  was  offered  a permanent  place  in  the  company, 
and  he  went  along,  leaving  the  ministry  and  the  art  of 
traveling  salesmanship  to  fend  for  themselves. 

E.  Forrest  Taylor  himself  says  that  he  has  never  rued  the 
day. 

“I  can  think  of  nothing  more  depressing  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  is  a misfit,”  says  the  handsome,  well  set  up 
star.  “Life  is  so  short,  and  so  uncertain  that  unless  we  are 
happy  and  get  a lot  out  of  it,  the  whole  thing  does  not  seem 
worth  while. 

“Modern  efficiency  methods  are  reducing  even  the  selec- 
tion of  vocations  for  young  people  to  a science.  I am 
heartily  in  accord  with  vocational  experts,  who  have  made 
a study  of  character  analysis  and  tendencies,  and  who  are 
prepared  to  advise  young  people  on  their  life  work. 

“It  would  have  helped  a lot  of  us  boys  who  were  in  school, 
and  would  have  saved  us  a great  deal  of  agony  of  soul  and 
mind,  if  we -had  been  able  to  go  to  some  kind  person  who 
would  look  at  our  hands,  feel  the  bumps  on  our  heads,  ask 
us  a few  questions,  then  tell  us  what  we  were  best  fitted 
to  do.” 

E.  Forrest  Taylor  finds  starring  in  “Western”  motion  pic- 
tures much  to  his  taste.  He  is  athletic,  he  is  passionately 
fond  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  West  which  he  inter- 
prets. The  life  in  the  saddle  and  under  the  stars  is  more 
than  fitting  substitute  for  the  most  fashionable  church  of  the 
country,  or  for  the  position  of  “king  of  traveling  salesmen.” 

While  the  handsome  young  player  is  seen  in  the  “Buck 
Parvin  and  the  Movies”  series,  in  which  he  plays  the 
“sassiety”  cowboy  in  support  of  Art  Acord,  he  also  appears 
in  many  of  the  American  company’s  other  dramas. 

Wild  Jim,  Reformer,  The  Thunderbolt,  The  Mender  and 
There’s  Good  in  the  Worst  of  Us,  are  all  short,  tense,  dra- 
matic and  colorful  pictures  of  Western  life  released  recently 
by  the  Mutual,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor’s  splendid  work  is  a 
large  part  of  their  excellence. 

While  acting  for  the  camera  is  his  vocation,  Mr.  Taylor 
has  one  avocation,  among  many,  which  he  keeps  very  much 
to  himself.  Few  of  his  associates  know  that  he  is  a poet. 


appears  in  American  productions. 


It  is  only  a handful  of  most  intimate  friends  who  have  seen 
the  red  morocco  bound  note  book  in  which  he  jots  down 
his  impressions  of  life,  his  philosophy  and  his  religion  in 
verse  form. 

The  great,  clean  spirit  of  the  West,  the  wide  arch  of  blue 
sky,  and  the  clear  silver  of  the  stars  at  night,  have  made  an 
especial  appeal,  and  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  author  of  a number 
of  “Sonnets  to  the  Western  Country,”  which  his  friends  say 
are  worthy  of  any  high  class  publication. 

If  his  literary  abilities  are  hidden  from  the  common  view, 
Mr.  Taylor  is  possessed  of  prowess  in  other  lines  which  he 
does  not  attempt  to  conceal.  He  is  an  expert  saddle  man,  a 
hunter,  a fisherman,  a swimmer,  a boxer,  and  a baseball 
pitcher,  extraordinaire. 

His  annual  vacation  is  taken  in  the  wildnesses  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  he  goes  with  his  gun,  his  horse 
and  fiis  rod. 

“I  feel  sorry  for  people  who  can’t  get  out  and  breathe 
once  a year,  if  not  oftener,”  says  the  able-bodied  American 
star.  “There’s  room  enough  near  my  lodge  in  the  Rockies 
for  the  whole  world  it  seems.  I hereby  extend  an  invitation 
to  all  who  can  come  to  spend  their  next  vacation  with  me.” 

Mr.  Taylor’s  first  appearance  in  Mutual  Masterpictures, 
De  Luxe  Edition,  will  be  with  Helene  Rosson,  in  The  White 
Rosette,  a picturized  romantic  story  in  which  a vow  made 
in  medieval  times  is  kept  in  the  days  of  modern  civilization. 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  “western  stuff”  will  enjoy 
seeing  him  in  an  entirely  new  type  of  role,  in  which  he  dis- 
cards his  chaps  and  sombrero. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  picture  he  is  a knight.  In  the 
second  half  he  is  a young  civil  engineer,  possessed  of  the 
knight’s  spirit,  who  accomplishes  remarkable  attainments 
in  a thoroughly  modern  atmosphere. 
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Mutual  Upheld  by  High  Court 

Court  of  Appeals  renders  important  decision  injavor  of  Mutual  in  copyright  injunction  suit  brought  hy 

Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  noted  author 


BY  a decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  handed  down  on  January  11, 
1916,  Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady’s  ap- 
plication for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corporation  and 
Mutual  Film  Corporation  from  showing  the 
Mutual  Masterpicture,  A Child  of  God, 
based  upon  his  story  of  that  name,  was  for 
the  second  time  denied.  Mr.  Brady  claimed 
a secret  arrangement  with  the  company  who 
published  his  story  by  which  he  retained 
an  interest  in  the  copyright,  and  he  claimed 
that  the  sale  by  the  publishers  to  the  film 
companies  of  the  right  to  make  a photoplay 
of  this  story  was  in  violation  of  this  secret 
agreement. 

The  court  held  that  secret  agreements  of 
this  kind,  which  were  not  recorded  in  the 
Copyright  Office,  were  not  controlling  upon 
strangers  to  the  transaction,  and  sustained 
the  contentions  of  the  attorney  representing 
the  Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corporation, 
and  H.  P.  Luce,  representing  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation,  that  the  injunction 
should  be  denied,  since  their  clients  knew 
nothing  of  the  secret  agreement. 

This  ruling  is  important  because  it  ex- 
tends to  producers  of  photoplays  the  same 
right  to  rely  upon  public  records  in  the 
Copyright  Office  as  is  extended  to  all  other 
citizens  with  respect  to  other  public  rec- 
ords. It  is  also  important  for  authors  to 
note  that  secret  agreements,  which  are  not 
recorded,  are  of  no  value  as  against  inno- 
cent parties. 


CHARLES  WALKER,  manager  of 
the  Academy  Theatre,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  is  a Mutual  booster.  A 
letter  written  by  him  recently  to  the 
Pittsburg  office  of  the  Mutual,  is  worth 
printing  in  full.  It  shows  what  the 
Mutual  has  done  for  one  theatre  in 
Pittsburg.  The  letter  follows : 

“At  the  first  showing  of  The  Girl  and 
the  Game,  on  last  Monday  evening,  our 
only  regret  was  that  our  house  was  not 
twice  its  present  size,  as  its  capacity 
would  even  then  have  been  taxed,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a vaudeville  house 
situated  directly  across  the  street,  with 
a seating  capacity  of  1,500,  gave  a first 
night  performance,  and  three  other  pic- 
ture houses  in  the  next  block  were  all 
bidding  for  the  business. 

“The  Girl  and  the  Game,  together  with 
Mutual  pictures  and  Mutual  Master- 
pictures,  make  a combination  of  service 
that  is  unexcelled. 

“When  our  house  was  built  over  two 


years  ago,  without  any  experience  in 
the  picture  business,  we  installed  Mutual 
service,  which  we  have  used  exclusively 
ever  since.  The  selection  was  certainly 
fortunate,  as  four  other  old  established 
houses  were  in  operation  at  that  time 
within  two  blocks  of  ours;  yet  today  we 
are  the  oldest  continuous  exhibitors  on 
the  street,  and  we  attribute  this  posi- 
tion to  our  fortunate  selection  of  and 
continuation  of  Mutual  service.” 


L.  H.  Moore,  manager  of  the  Galena 
Amusement  Co.,  of  Galena,  Kan.,  writes 
asking  the  Kansas  City  branch  of  the 
Mutual  not  to  send  him  any  more  ad- 
vertising matter,  except  posters  and 
photos  for  The  Girl  and  the  Game,  be- 
cause “the  pictures  are  drawing  all  the 
business  we  can  take  care  of.” 

Mr.  Moore  writes: 

“The  Girl  and  the  Game  opened  at  the 
Electric  last  Monday  to  a capacity 
house.  Business  was  twice  what  we  ex- 
pected. We  have  run  almost  every  good 
serial  ever  made  and  some  of  the  poor 
ones,  but  none  of  them  ever  opened  as 
good  as  The  Girl  and  the  Game,  and 
some  of  them,  at  the  height  of  their 
popularity,  fell  far  behind  this  opening.” 

Peter  Trocchiano,  manager  of  the 
Pastime  Theatre,  of  St.  Francisville,  La., 
finds  that  a popularity  contest  does  much 
to  increase  the  attendance  of  his  theatre. 
At  his  popularity  contest  ending  January 
14,  he  used  the  Mutual  Masterpicture,  The 
Flying  Twins,  as  a special  attraction. 


Vogue  comedies  are  going  big.  From 
all  directions,  letters  and  telegrams  of 
congratulations  have  been  pouring  into 
the  home  office  of  the  Mutual,  which 
indicate  that  the  Vogue  company  has  hit 
upon  a new  idea  in  funny  pictures. 

The  branch  managers  report  fast 
booking  for  these  comedies.  “Send  us 
more”  is  the  general  request,  which 
speaks  for  itself. 

Miss  Wooten,  manager  of  the  Imp 
Theatre,  Benton,  Ark.,  issues  a snappy 
little  souvenir  program  weekly  to  boost 
her  house  and  interest  her  patrons.  It 
is  an  all-Mutual  program,  for  Miss  Woo- 
ten is  a Mutual  enthusiast,  and  she  keeps 
her  patrons  coming  by  keeping  them  in- 
terested in  their  share  of  “the  great 
$8,000,000  investment.” 

Among  the  Mutual  pictures  which 


filled  her  theatre  the  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 8,  were:  When  the  Call  Came,  The 

SenoFs  Silver  Buckle,  Helen’s  Babies, 
Tffie  Diamond  From  the  Sky  and  The  Ra- 
jah’s Sacrifice. 

T.  J.  Ragland,  manager  of  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre,  Lexington,  Mo.,  is  “all  for” 
Mutual  Masterpictures.  In  a letter  to  the 
Kansas  City  branch  of  the  Mutual  he 
writes: 

“I  have  shown  many  beautiful  features 
and  seen  a great  many  more,  but  there 
are  none  I have  ever  seen  that  will  com- 
pare in  beauty  to  The  Miracle  of  Life. 
There  are  three  of  the  Mutual  Master- 
pictures  that  every  exhibitor  should  give 
his  patrons  an  opportunity  to  see.  They 
are  Milestones  of  Life,  The  Cup  of  Life, 
and  The  Miracle  of  Life.  Any  one  of  the 
above  pictures  will  make  any  house  the  talk 
of  the  town.” 


W.  O.  Williamson,  manager  of  the  New 
Theatre  and  the  Grand  Theatre  in  San 
Marcos,  Tex.,  reports  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception accorded  The  Sheriff  of  Willow 
Creek,  when  he  showed  this  two-reel  “Mus- 
tang” in  San  Marcos,  December  30  last. 

“It  certainly  is  a pleasure  to  run  pictures 
that  are  not  padded  from  one  end  to  the 
other,”  he  writes.  “Let  us  have  more  of 
these.” 


Damaged  Goods,  the  Mutual  special  fea- 
ture in  seven  reels;  Inspiration,  a Mutual 
Masterpicture,  starring  Audrey  Munson,  the 
celebrated  artist’s  model,  and  Fighting  for 
France,  a secured  Mutual  special  feature 
in  five  reels,  are  playing  to  crowded  houses 
wherever  shown.  The  home  office  of  the 
Mutual  is  daily  receiving  leters  from  exhib- 
itors announcing  that  the  showing  of  either 
of  these  three  pictures  at  their  houses  has 
brought  greater  box  office  results  than  any- 
thing they  had  ever  booked.  Damaged 
Goods  has  set  a new  record  for  Quinn’s 
Superba  Theatre,  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it 
showed  for  several  weeks  in  succession, 
the  crowds  being  so  large  that  special  per- 
formances running  far  into  the  night  were 
given  for  almost  a week  without  a let-up. 
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Mutual  Releases 


Clipper  Star  Features 

Tan.  28 — The  Smugglers  of  Santa  Cruz  (3) 

Jan.  1 — The  Wraith  of  Haddon  Towers  (3) 

Dec.  11 — Curly  (3) 

Nov.  20 — The  Alternative  (3) 

Oct.  30 — The  Idol  (3) 

Oct.  9 — Pardoned  (3) 

Mustang  Star  Features 

Jan.  15— Water  Stuff  (3) 

Dec.  26 — Author!  Author! 

Dec.  4 — Film  Tempo  (3) 

Nov.  13— This  is  the  Life  (3)  / 

Oct.  23 — Buck’s  Lady  Friend  (3) 

Oct.  2 — Man  Afraid  of  His  Wardrobe  (3) 


Reliance  Star  Features 

Jan.  7— The  She  Devil  (3) 

Dec.  8— Her  Mother’s  Daughter  (3) 

Nov.  10 — Father  and  Son  (3) 

Oct.  13— The  Bread  Line  (3) 

Rialto  Star  Features 

Tan.  12 — The  Secret  Agent  (3) 

Dec.  29— A Prince  of  Yesterday  (3) 

Dec.  15 — The  Ace  of  Death  (3) 

Dec.  1— Lessons  in  Love  (3) 

Nov.  17— The  New  Adam  and  Eve  (3) 

Nov.  3— The  Devil’s  Darling  (3) 

Oct.  ao— The  Card  Players  (3) 

Oct.  6 — Sunshine  and  Tempest  (3) 

Than-o-Play 

Jan.  26 — The  Burglar’s  Picnic  (3) 

Jan.  19— The  Phantom  Witness  (3) 

Jan.  11 — In  the  Name  of  the  Law  (3) 

Jan.  4 — The  Bubbles  in  the  Glass  (3) 

Dec.  28 — Their  Last.  Performance  (3) 

Dec.  21 — Ambition  (3) 

Dec.  18— His  Majesty,  the  King  (3) 

Nov.  27— The  Valkyrie  (3) 

Nov.  6— Mr.  Meeson’s  Will  (3) 

Oct.  16 — The  Long  Arm  of  the  Secret  Service  (3) 


American 

Jan.  28 — A Sanitarium  Scramble 
an.  25 — The  Flaw  in  the  Sombrero  (2) 
Jan.  21 — The  Thunder  Bolt 
Jan.  18 — The  Silent  Trail  (2) 

Jan.  14 — The  Secret  Wire 
Jan.  10 — Viviana  (2) 

Jan.  7 — Time  and  Tide 
Jan.  3— Matching  Dreams  (2) 

Dec.  31 — The  Mender 

Dec.  27— The  Tragic  Circle  (2) 

Dec.  24 — Yes  or  No. 

Dec.  20— The  Clean-Up  (2) 

Dec.  17 — Spider  Barlow’s  Soft  Spot 

Dec.  13— The  Solution  of  the  Mystery  (a) 

Dec.  to— A Broken  Cloud 

Dec.  6— The  Water  Carrier  of  San  Juan  (a) 

Dec.  3 — Spider  Barlow  Cuts  In 

Nov.  29— The  Silver  Lining  (2) 

Nov.  26— The  Bluffers 

Nov.  22— The  Key  to  the  Past  (2) 

Nov.  19 — Drifting 

Nov.  15— The  Substitute  Minister  (2) 

Nov.  12 — To  Rent,  Furnished 
Nov.  8— Alice,  of  Hudson  Bay  (2) 

Nov.  s — On  Secret  Service 
Nov.  1— The  Wasp  (2) 


Beauty 

Jan.  30 — Walk  This  Way! 

Jan.  26 — Some  Night! 

Jan.  23 — Mischief  and  a Mirror 
fan.  19 — Johnny’s  Birthday 
Tan.  15 — Getting  in  Wrong 
Jan.  31 — The  First  Quarrel 
Jan.  9 — To  Be  or  Not  to  Be 
Jan.  4 — Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Shadow 
Jan.  1 — Settled  Out  of  Court 
Dec.  28 — Kiddus,  Kid  and  Kiddo. 

Dec.  25 — The  Country  Girl 

Dec.  21— Making  a Man  of  Johnny 

Dec.  18 — Two  Hearts  and  a Thief 

Dec.  14 — A Guard,  a Girl  and  a Garret 

Dec.  11 — Nobody’s  Home 

Dec.  7 — Pretenses 

Dec.  4— Making  Over  Father 

Nov.  30 — Billy  Van  Deusen  and  the  Merry  Widow 

Nov.  27 — Cupid  Beats  Father 

Nov.  23 — The  Drummer’s  Trunk 

Nov.  20— Anita’s  Butterfly 

Nov.  16 — Johnny,  the  Barber 

Nov.  13 — Almost  a Widow 

Nov.  9— Her  Adopted  Father 

Nov.  6 — Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Campaign 

Nov.  2 — One  to  the  Minute 

Oct.  30 — An  Auto  Bungalow  Bungle 


Monday — Masterpicture  (5). 

Tuesday — American  (3),  Falstaff 
(1). 

Wednesday — -Thanhouser  (3), 
Beauty  (1). 

Thursday — -Masterpicture  (5),  Fal- 
staff (1),  Mutual  Weekly  (1), 
Vogue  (1). 

Friday — Mustang  (3),  Cub  (1). 

Saturday — Masterpicture  (5). 

Sunday— “See  America  First”  (1), 
Beauty  (1),  Vogue  (1). 


Mutual  Weekly 

Jan.  27 — No.  56 
Jan.  20 — No.  SS 
Jan.  13— No.  54 
Jan.  6— No.  53 
Dec.  30 — No.  52 
Dec.  23 — No.  51 
Dec.  16 — No.  so 

Centaur 


Dec.  9 — No.  49 
Dec.  2 — No.  48 
Nov.  25 — No.  47 
Nov.  18 — No.  46 
Nov.  11 — No.  45 
Nov.  4 — No.  44 
Oct.  28 — No.  43 


Tan.  13 — Marta  of  the  Jungle  (2) 

Jan.  6 — The  Homesteaders  (2) 

Dec.  30— The  Terror  of  the  Fold  (2) 

Dec.  23— The  Winning  of  Jess  (2) 

Dec.  16 — The  Arab’s  Vengeance  (2) 

Dec.  9— Stanley  in  Darkest  Africa  (a) 

Dec.  a — Stanley  Among  the  Voo  Doo  Wor- 
shippers 

Nov.  25 — Stanley  and  the  Slave  Traders  (2) 

Nov.  18 — A Polar  Romance  (2) 

Nov.  11— Stanley  in  Starvation  Camp  (a) 

Nov.  4 — When  Avarice  Rules  (a) 

Oct.  28 — The  White  King  of  the  Zaras  (a) 

Oct.  21 — Vindication  (2) 

Oct.  14 — Stanley’s  Close  Call  (2) 

Sept.  30 — Stanley’s  Search  for  the  Hidden  City 

o (2) 

Sept.  23 — The  Woman,  the  Lion  and  the  Man  (2) 

Casino  Star  Comedy 

Jan.  16 — Ham  and  Eggs 
Jan.  9 — Alias  Mr.  Jones. 

Jan.  2 — Leave  it  to  Cissy 
Dec.  26 — Hunting 
Dec.  19— Cissy’s  Innocent  Wink 
Dec.  12 — Curing  Cissy 
Dec.  s — A Tangle  in  Hearts 
Nov.  28 — The  Window  Wins 
Nov.  21 — The  House  Party 
Nov.  14 — Beauty  in  Distress 
Nov.  7 — Does  Advertising  Win? 

Oct.  31 — Zabisky’s  Waterloo 
Oct.  24 — The  Reformer 
Oct.  17 — Ethel’s  Romeos 
Oct.  10 — A Corner  in  Cats 
Oct.  3 — His  Lordship’s  Dilemma 


Cub  Comedy 

Jan.  28 — Around  the  World 
Jan.  21 — The  Girl  of  His  Dreams 
Jan.  14 — Jerry  in  Mexico 
Jan.  7— Jerry  in  the  Movies 
Dec.  31 — Jerry’s  Revenge 
Dec.  24 — Hearts  and  Clubs 
Dec.  17— The  Hold-Up 
Dec.  10 — Doctor  Jerry 
Dec.  3 — A Shot-Gun  Romance 
Nov.  26 — A Deal  in  Indians 
Nov.  19 — The  Fighting  Four 
Nov.  12 — The  Double  Cross 
Nov.  5 — Twin  Brides 
Oct.  29— Jerry  to  the  Rescue 
Oct.  22 — The  Little  Detective 
Oct.  15 — Taking  a Chance 
Oct.  8 — A Change  of  Luck 
Oct.  1 — The  Oriental  Spasm 

Falstaff  Comedy 

Jan.  27 — Beaten  at  the  Bath 

Jan.  25 — Lucky  Larry’s  Lady  Love 

Jan.  20 — Pete’s  Persian  Princess 

Jan.  18 — Grace’s  Gorgeous  Gowns 

Jan.  13 — Reforming  Rubbering  Rosie 

Jan.  10— Belinda’s  Bridal  Breakfast 

Jan.  6 — Hilda’s  Husky  Helper 

Jan.  3 — The  Optimistic  Oriental  Occults 

Dec.  30 — Foolish  Fat  Flora 

Dec.  27 — Una’s  Useful  Uncle 

Dec.  23 — Toodles,  Tom  and  Trouble 

Dec.  20 — When  William’s  Whiskers  Worked 

Dec.  16 — Billy  Bunks  the  Bandit 

Dec.  13 — The  Conductor’s  Classy  Champion 

Dec.  9 — Clarence  Cheats  at  Croquet 

Dec.  6 — Minnie,  the  Mean  Manicurist 

Dec.  2 — Checking  Charlie’s  Child. 

Nov.  29 — Foiling  Father’s  Foes 
Nov.  25 — The  Villainous  Vegetable  Vender 
Nov.  22 — The  Postmaster  of  Pineapple  Plains 
Nov.  18 — A Cunning  Canal-Boat  Cupid 
Nov.  15 — Hannah’s  Hen-Pecked  Husband 
Nov.  11 — The  Film  Favorite’s  Finish 
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Nov.  4— “Clarissa’s”  Charming  Calf 
Nov.  1 — Freddie,  the  Fake  Fisherwoman 


Special  Features 

Damaged  Goods  (7  reels) 

The  Diamond  From  the  Sky  (30  Chapters) 
The  Girl  and  the  Game  (15  Chapters) 
“Fighting  For  France”  (5  reels) 


Novelty 


Jan. 

Dec. 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


21— Mr.  Bumps,  Commuter 
22 — The  Innocent  Sandwich  Man 
Between  Lakes  and  Mountains 
(Split  Reel) 

20 — The  Fiddler 
IS — A Musical  Hold-Up 
13 — The  Book  Agent 
8 — The  Army-Navy  Football  Game 
6 — A Janitors  Joyful  Job 
1— Betty  Burton,  M.  D. 

29 — Charlie’s  Twin  Sister 

24—  Taming  a Grouch 
2a— Spring  Onions 

15 — The  World  Series — Boston  vs.  Philadel- 
phia (2) 

10— Love  and  Bitters 
8— Something  in  Her  Eye 
3 — The  Fortune  Hunters 
1— Putting  Papa  to  Sleep 
27 — Artillery  and  Love 

25 —  Hobo  Nerve 

20— You  Can’t  Beat  It 

18 — Rip  Van  Winkle  Badly  Ripped 

13 — Gold-Bricking  Cupid 


Mustang 

Jan.  21 — Wild  Jim,  Reformer  (2) 

Jan.  7 — The  Hills  of  Glory  (2) 

Dec.  31 — The  Cactus  Blossom  (2) 

Dec.  24— The  Pitch  o’  Chance  (2) 

Dec.  17 — In  the  Sunset  Country  (2) 

Dec.  10— There  Is  Good  in  the  Worst  of  Us  (2) 
Dec.  3— Broadcloth  and  Buckskin  (2) 

Nov.  26— The  Valley  Feud  (2) 

Nov.  19 — The  Warning  (2) 

Nov.  12 — Man  to  Man  (2) 

Nov.  s — The  Trail  of  the  Serpent  (2) 

Oct.  20 — Playing  for  High  Stakes  (2) 

Oct.  22 — The  Sheriff  of  Willow  Creek  (2) 

Oct.  8 — Breezy  Bill — Outcast  (2) 


“See  America  First” — (Split  Reel) 

Jan.  30 — No.  20 — St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Jan.  23 — No.  19 — The  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin 

Jan.  11 — No.  18 — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jan.  4 — No.  17 — The  Industries  of  Chicago 

Dec.  28 — No.  16 — Chicago,  the  Gateway  of  the 
West 

Dec.  21 — No.  15 — Lexington,  Ky.,  Including  a 
Trip  to  the  Famous  RaceCourse 

Dec.  14 — No.  14 — A Trip  Through  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  7 — No.  13— Visit  to  Interesting  Spots  on 
Rhode  Island 

Nov.  30 — No.  12 — Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  During 
Winter  Sport  Carnival 

Nov.  23 — No.  11 — A Tour  of  Connecticut’s  Prin- 
cipal Cities 

Nov.  16 — No.  10 — Portland,  Me.,  and  the  White 
Mountains 

Nov.  9— No.  9 — The  Berkshire  Hills 

Nov.  2 — No.  8 — Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  26 — No.  7 — A Trip  Up  the  Hudson  River 

Oct.  19 — No.  6 — Touring  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  12 — No.  s — The  Uptown  District  of  New 
York 

Oct.  5 — No.  4 — The  Downtown  Districts  of  New 
York 

Sept.  28 — No.  3 — Niagara  Falls 

Sept.  21 — No.  2 — Asheville,  N.  C. 

Sept.  14 — No.  1 — Ausable  Chasm,  N.  Y. 


Thanhouser 

Dec.  19 — The  Political  Pull  of  John 
Dec.  14 — An  Innocent  Traitor  (2) 

Dec.  12 — Her  Confession 
Dec.  7 — His  Vocation  (2) 

Dec.  s — The  House  Party  at  Carson  Manor 
Nov.  30 — The  Crimson  Sabre  (a) 

Nov.  28 — “All  Aboard”  , 

Nov.  23 — The  Baby  and  the  Boss  (a) 

Nov.  21 — Beneath  the  Coat  of  a Butler 
Nov.  18 — In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy(a) 
Nov.  14 — In  Baby’s  Garden 
Nov.  9 — The  Little  Captain  of  the  Scouts  (a) 
Nov.  7— The  Mistake  of  Mammy  Lou 
Nov.  2 — The  Commuted  Sentence  (a) 

Oct.  31 — The  Fisherwoman 

Oct.  2 6 — The  Conscience  of  Juror  No.  10  (a) 

Oct.  24 — At  the  Patrician  Club 

Oct.  19 — The  Spirit  of  Audubon  (2) 

Oct.  17 — John  T.  Rocks  and  the  Flivver 

Vogue  Comedy 

Jan.  12 — A Bum  Steer 

Jan.  10— Oh,  for  the  Life  of  a Fireman 

Tan.  3 — An  Innocent  Crook  (2) 

Dec.  27 — Sammy’s  Scandalous  Schemes  (a) 


Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  Mutual  Pictures 

Albany  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation 146  Marietta  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation 412  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Boston,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 1108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .Mutual  Film  Corporation 106  Pearl  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp..  American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Cairo,  111 Mutual  Film  Corp 9th  St.  & CommerHai  Aye. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd... Lesson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C .Mutual  Film  Corporation 322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  IU .Mutual  Film  Corporation 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(H.  & H.  Branch) 117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation ill  East  Seventh  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation..  108  Prospect  Ave.,  S.E. 

Columbus,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Welton  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas Mutual  Film  C.  of  Texas 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Escanaba,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  hid Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  Street 

Fargo,  N.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 119  5th  St. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich... Mutual  Film  Corporation 7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation 150  N.  Illinois  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corp..  of  Mo 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  South  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 444  So.  4th  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn .Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis Mutual  Film  Corporation 301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.... Mutual  Film  Corporation 22  North  Sixth  St. 

Montreal,  P.  Q M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 154  St.  Catherine  St. 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  F.  Exch.  of  N.  Y 25  Branford  Place 

New  Haven,  Cann Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  Meadow  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation 

(Twenty-third  St.  Br.) 71  West  23rd  St. 

Western  Film  Br 126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Mutual  Film  Corporation 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Corporation 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. . . . ...  Mutual  Film  Corporation 257  N.  12th  St. 

Cont.  Feature  Film  Corp 257  N.  12th  St. 

Phoenix,  Arix Mutual  Film  Corporation 201  O'Neil  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation 389  Oak  St. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can.... M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Utah.  .123-5  E.  Second  So.  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Mutual  Film  Corporation 228  Prudential  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal... Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Mutual  Film  C.  of  Mo 1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash.... Mutual  Film  Corporation 205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation..20i  William  Fine  Arts 

Building 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.Y M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 15  Wilton  Ave. 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 1325  Franklin  St. 

Toledo,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Superior  St. 

Toronto,  Ont M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 180  Victoria  St. 

Toronto,  Ont (Head  office)  M.F.C.of  Canada,  Ltd..  180  Victoria  St. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 963  Granville  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation 1400  Market  St. 

Wichita,  Kan .Mutual  Film  Corporation 316  Barnes  Bldg. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Mutual  FilmCorporation.. 61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winnineg,  Manitoba.. M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 48  Aikins  Bldg. 

McDermott  Ave. 
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Week  of  January  31st,  1916 

MASTERPICTURES  DE  LUXE 


No. 

Brand 

Title 

Class  Reels 

Leads 

62 

Centaur 

i/3t 

Gaumont 

2/3 

Vengeance 

Is  Mine 

5 

Crane  Wilbur 

63 

The 

Idol  of 

the  Stage.... 

5 

Malcolm  Williams 

64 

American 

2/5 

The 

White 

Rosette 

S 

E.  Forrest  Taylor 
Helene  Rosson 

04439  American 

04440 

04441  Falstaff 

04442  Thanhouser 

04443 

04444 

04445  Beauty 


04446  Vogue 

04447  Falstaff 

04448  Mutual 

04449  Mustang 

04450 

04451 

04452  American 

04453  Cub 

04454  Gaumont 

04455  Beauty 

04456  Vogue 


Mutual  Pictures 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  i 

The  Broken  Cross Society 

Drama 

A Clever  Collie’s  Come  Back  Comedy 

Back  

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2 
The  Knotted  Cord Detec- 

tive 
Drama 

Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Wedding  Comedy 
Eve  


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  3 

Sammy  Versus  Cupid Comedy 

Harry’s  Happy  Honeymoon.  Comedy 


2 Harold  Lockwood 

1 “Lady”  George  Mario 
Frances  Keyes 

Bert  Delaney 

3 Ernest  Howard 
Mignon  Anderson 

1 John  Steppling 

Carol  Halloway 
John  Sheehan 

1 Sammy  Burns 

1 Jay  Yorke 

Isolde  Illian 


Mutual  Weekly  No.  57 Topical  1 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  4 
The  Extra  Man  and  the  Comedy  3 
Milk  Fed  Lion Drama 


Art.  Acord 
Dixie  Stratton 


Mammy’s  Rose  South- 

ern 1 
Drama 
Comedy  1 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  6 
See  America  First...]  Scenic  & 

Keeping  Up  With  the  [ No.  21  Cartoon  1 

Jonses  j 

The  Laird  O’Knees Comedy  1 

Comedy  1 


Neva  Gerber 
Frank  Borzage 


Orral  Humphreys 


Week  of  January  24th,  1916 


No.  Brand 

59  Gaumont 

1/24/16 

60  American 

1/27/16 

61  Thanhouser 

1/29/16 


04421  American 

04422 

04423  Falstaff 


04424  Thanhouser 

04425 

04426 

04427  Beauty 


04428  Vogue 

04429  Falstaff 

04430  Mutual 

04431  Clipper 

04432 

04433 

04434  American 

04435  Cub 


04436  Gaumont 

04437  Beauty 

04438  Vogue 


MASTERPICTURES  DE  LUXE 


Title 

As  a Woman  Sows. 


Class  Reels  Leads 

Drama  5 Alexander  Gaden 
Gertrude  Robinson 


Lord  Loveland  Discovers  Society 

America  Comedy 

Betrayed  Race 

Drama 

Mutual  Pictures 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25 

The  Man  in  the  Sombrero...  Society 
Drama 

Lucky  Larry’s  Lady  Love...  Comedy 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  26 

The  Burglar’s  Picnic School 

Drama 

Some  Night Comedy 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  27 

Bungling  Bill’s  Burglar....  Comedy 

Beaten  at  the  Bath Comedy 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  56 Topical 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  28 
The  Smugglers  of  Santa  Seacoast 
Cruz  Drama 

A Sanitarium  Scramble Comedy 

Around  the  World Comedy 


Arthur  Maude 
5 Constance  Crawley 

5 Grace  DeCarlton 
Ray  Pilcher 
Gladys  Leslie 

,0. 

■ Y 

Harold  Lockwood 

2 May  Allison 

t Boyd  Marshall 

Louise  Emerald  Bates 

> 'f-' 

The  Fairbanks  Twins 

3 

3 1 > *- 
• • 

1 John  Sheehan 

Carol  Halloway 

*’■  lb 

1 

1 Barbara  Gilroy 

1 Jay  Yorke 

Wm.  Russell 
3 Charlotte  Burton 

■ . ' . » 

1 Vivian  Rich 

Alfred  Vosburgh 
1 George  Ovey 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  30 

See  America  First Scenic  & St.  Paul'  & Minne- 

Keeping  Up  With  the)  No.  20  Cartoon  t apolis 

Joneses  J 

Walk  This  Way Comedy  I Neva  Gerber 

Walter:  Spencer 

He  Thought  He  went  to  Comedy  1 
War  
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MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURE5 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

r offers 


* A DRAMA 

OF  DEEP  HUMAN  itf  * 
TEREST,  DEALING  WfTkf 
ONE  OF  LIFE'S  MOST 
COMPLEX  PROBLEMS. 
A MASTERFUL  PROPUC 
TfON  ~Fl  VE  REELS 


armmcj 


eatunn 


ALEXANDER  CADEN 


f?ELEAHD  the  WEEK  of  FEB7 
produced  bij  Gaumont 
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MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURE5 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 


AN 

ALTOGETHER 
STARTLING  PRO- 

ruction 'A  pmm 

UNIQUE  IN  THEME 
AND  ABSOLUTELY  A - 
MAZING  IN  ITS  INTER 
COMPELLING  QUALITIES 

PfecL-furing 

ARTHUR  HAI/Df 


THE  STAGE  FAVORITE 
OF  TWO  CONTINENTS 


JpELEASED  //)e  IA/eeK  of  FE3.7™ 
JDroduced  6if  American 
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riOTUAL  MA5TERPICTURE5 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


-t  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

offers  —— 


A SENSATIONAL* 
PHOTODRA  MA  BASED  ON 
THE  THEORY  OFTRAHSNIG I 
TION  OF  THE  SOUL. ..THE  f“ 
SCENES  ARE  LAID  IN  AN- 
CIENT GREECE.  FIVE  REELS 


^y^eafurirt^  {he  Muring  Stan 


BOSTOCK,  LIONS 


^^Ileased  ihe  Week  o/^F£Q.7t~- 
^JOroOucec)  Gy Hors/ey^ 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

offers*^- 

A CLIPPER  STAR  FEATURE 


AN  INTENSELY 
GRIPPING  AND  SPECTACULAR. . 
PRODUCTION  PRESENTING  BIG 
SCENES  OF  TROPICAL  SPLENDi 
THREE  POWERFUL  REELS 


^eaiurin^  {he  Eminent  5 


< Supported  6y 
A Great  Cast- Including 

MAY  ALLISON  WILLI  AH  5T0WELL 

i J^ELMtD  the  Ween  of  FEB.  72* 

produced  btj  American 


. 


s 
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THE  GIRL  AND  THE  GAME  ” 

is  a remarkable  series  of  rap- 
id-fire thrills.  A half  million  dol- 
lars were  spent  on  these  smashing  Fifteen 
Chapters — or  oyer  $33,000  on  each  chap- 
ter! Each  chapter  is  a marvelous  produc- 
tion in  itself. 

Thrills  Guaranteed 
In  Every  Chapter! 

President  Hutchinson  of  the  producing 
company  definitely  guarantees  the  thrills  in 

every  chapter.  Every  chapter  is  an  individual  triumph. 
Book  “The  Girl  and  the  Game**  and  your  patrons  will 
cheer  each  sudden,  terrific  climax. 
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From  thousands  of  theatres  comes  the 

same  report  of  record-breaking  attendance  and 

boundless  enthusiasm  overflowing  at  each  electrifying  exploit  of 
daring  Helen  Holmes  in  “The  Girl  and  the  Game”.  Each  chapter  is 
a ten-strike,  jammed  with  hair-raising  situations  and  tremendous  thrills! 
In  Chapter  Five,  this  surprising  star  leaps  from  the  top  of  a telegraph  pole  onto  a 
speeding  train.  Then  she  settles  a sensational  fight  on  a coal  car.  Climax 
follows  climax,  bringing  the  big  crowds  to  the  edges  of  their  seats. 


Book  Fifteen  Weeks 
of  Big  Profits  l 

Book  “The  Girl  and  the 

Game” — fifteen  two-act  chapters 
that  crowd  your  house.  One  chapter 
is  released  each  week.  Five  now  ap- 
pearing. Beautiful  Helen  Holmes  is  a fear- 
jess  heroine  who  is  immensely  popular.  She 
is  seen  in  vastly  differing  situations— in  beau- 
tiful gowns  — then  in  the  humble  frocks  of  a 
telegraph  operator. 

Make  big  money  out  of  this  two- 
mile-a-minute  railroad  film  novel.  The 
thrills  on  the  screen  mean  jingling  thrills  in  the 
box-office.  Make  your  house  the  community 
center  of  the  greatest  in  motion  pictures.  Act 
now.  WIRE  your  nearest  Mutual  Exchange. 


Over  1000  Newspapers 

are  publishing,  for  millions  of  readers, 

week  by  week,  Frank  H.  Spearman’s  story  of 

“The  Girl  and  the  Game.”  The  leading  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States  are  giving  more  than  twice  the 
cooperation  ever  given  before  to  any  film  production. 

The  story  is  graphic — vivid — describes  the 

lightning-like  scenes  with  remarkable  realism 

and  all  the  power  of  the  great  word-painter.  It  is  being  fol- 
lowed by  enormous  numbers  of  people  eager  to  see  the 
enthralling  tale  pictured  for  them  on  the  screen. 


New  York  World 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Omaha  Bee 
Buffalo  Courier 
Indianapolis  Star 
Chicago  Evening  Post 
Detroit  Journal 
Baltimore  American 
Boston  Globe 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Kansas  City  Journal 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Cleveland  Leader 
Louisville  Herald 
Philadelphia  North  American 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayunc 
Los  Angeles  Tribune 
Dallas  Journal 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  One  Thousand  Others. 


For  boohing  information  apply  to  “ The  Girl  and  the  Game”  department 
of  any  Mutual  Exchange,  or  at  Mutual  Home  Office,  New  York  City. 

SIGNAL  FILM  CORPORATION 


SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON,  President 

Publicity  Offices : 222  South  State  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


With  Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison 


Mammy’s  Rose 

Neva  Gerber  and  Frank  Borzage  One  Reel 

Directed  by  James  Douglass 
Released  Feb.  4th 


The  Laird  O’Knees 


Beauty  Comedy 
with 

Orral  Humphrey 
One  Reel 
Released 
Feb.  6th 


Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Wedding  Eve 


John  Steppling  — Carol  Halloway 
and  John  Sheehan 
One  Reel  " Beauty ” Comedy 
Released  Feb.  2nd 

The  Extra  Man  and 
the  Milk  Fed  Lion 

Three- Reel  “Mustang”  Comedy 
Released  Feb.  4th 


American  Film 
Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  S.  Hutchinson,  President 

Chicago,  Illinois 


The  thrills  and  heart-throbs  of  this  strong  Western 

drama  bring  out  the  best  work  of  these  splendid  co-stars — amid 
settings  of  supreme  beauty!  A pendant — a “broken  cross’’ — decides  the 
romance  of  the  disinherited  son  and  winsome  Red  Gross  Nurse.  Another 
“Flying  A”  two-part  play  that  hits  the  high  mark. 


All**  Flying  A"  **  Beau- 
ty** and  Mustang’  * 
productions  are  dis- 
tributed throughout 
the  United  States  and 
Canada  exclusively 
by  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration. 


Directed  by  Thomas  Ricketts 


Released  Feb.  1st 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


' I ''HE  new  screaming  hit  of 

the  “Sammy’’  series.  The  dough  flies 

and  the  fun  follows  the  dough!  Ludicrous  situations,  spark- 
ling with  the  inimitable  comedy  of  Sammy,  develop  fast  and  furiously 

into  convulsing  climaxes.  Absolutely  a novelty, as  are  all  Vogue  Comedies, 
with  new  stuff,  new  stunts  and  new  comedians — a whole  company  of  them 
that  produce  laughs  at  a record-breaking  rate. 


Released — January  20 


And  Another  Sure-Fire  Vogue  Comedy 


Released— January  22 


Slapsticks  With  a Reason 


wu  u jv  vogue 

funny  films — they  be- 
come a habit  with  your  patrons. 
Vogue  nights  are  over-flow  nights.  Gash 
in  on  the  cleverest  screen  comedy. 


Distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  exclusively  by  Mutual  Film  Corporation 


VOGUE  FILMS,  Inc. 

Executives 

JOSEPH  H.  FINN  SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON 

Publicity  Offices:  222  South  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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DRAMA 
OF  THE  | 
ETERNAL  $ 
CLASH  OF  & 
HUMAN 
FORCES 


MUTUAL  MASTERPlCTORE 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 

EDWIN  THANHOUSER  PRESENTS 


Featuring 





ssaaSSS®* 


Grace  De  Carlton 

AND  A SPECIALLY  SELECTED  CAST 

sroprar  PHILIP  LONERGAN  ja^rHOWARD  M.  MITCHELL 

THANHOUSER  I!iHL?ST- 


■5^' 

,V  V 


**  \ 

it  -vv  i, 

•Vk' V‘ 


“0,  EAST  IS  EAST  AND  WEST  IS  WEST 
AND  NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET!" 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 

EDWIN  THANHOUSER 


COMEDIES 


UCKY 
ARRY’S 
ADY 
OVE  „ 


RELEASED  WED.  JAN.26 


TUESDAY  JAN.  2 SI” 
WITH 

“Wt 


-Y  William  parke  from  the 
v CUN ton  h.stao° 


THANHOUSER  SSS3S 
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MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


PLAIN  PICTURE 
FACTS 


t 


In  these  highly  competitive  days  such  a thing  as  per- 
manent success  in  the  business  of  motion  picture 
exhibition  is  out  of  the  question  without  GOOD 
productions. 

Quality  is  the  thing  that  counts! 

David  Horsley  has  been  making  quality  pictures  right 
along.  An  old  and  firmly  established  producer, 
his  policy  has  always  been  “produce  the  best!” 

Assuredly,  this  policy  is  applied  to  the  production  of 
his  five-reel  features,  released  as  Mutual  Master- 
pictures,  de  luxe  edition.  For  early  distribution 
he  offers  “The  Bait,”  a drama  of  the  Northwest, 
featuring  William  Clifford  and  Betty  Hart;  re- 
leased January  22.  “Vengeance  is  Mine!”  a tre- 
mendous drama  with  capital  punishment  for  its 
theme,  featuring  Crane  Wilbur;  released  January 
31- 

In  addition  to  the  five-reel  features,  Mr.  Horsley  offers 
for  release  every  Friday  a rollicking  Cub  Comedy, 
featuring  George  Ovey.  These  releases  distributed 
by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


DAVID  HORSLEY  PRODUCTIONS 
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First  Page  News! 

Get  any  newspaper  man  to  compare  current  releases  of  motographic  week- 
lies, and  he  will  unquestionably  tell  you  the  leader  is 

THE  MUTUAL  WEEKLY 

Compare  the  latest  release,  Mutual  Weekly  No.  54,  and  see  how  much 
MORE  FIRST  PAGE  NEWS  it  gives  than  any  other  News  Reel. 

You  Get  These  Only  in  the  Mutual  Weekly 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  54— FIRST  PAGE  NEWS— The 
British  cruiser,  “Natal,”  mysteriously  sunk  with  loss 
of  over  400  of  her  crew. 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  54— FIRST  PAGE  NEWS— P.&O. 
Liner  “Persia,”  torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
U.  S.  Consul  McNeely  being  among  those  drowned. 

And  many  other  views  of  national  interest. 

Mutual  Weekly  Leads  by  Six  Weeks 

A motographic  weekly  is  just  now  showing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Estes  lead- 
ing primitive  lives  in  the  Maine  woods.  This  was  news  when  it  appeared 
in  Mutual  Weekly  No.  48,  the  latter  part  of  November,  1915. 

Again  the  Mutual  Weekly  Leads 

The  movement  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  to  the  border  was  shown  in  the  last 
Mutual  Weekly  of  1915.  This  was  NEWS  when  the  Mutual  used  it.  Two 
weeks  later  another  weekly  gets  it — skim  milk.  The  Mutual  gives  the  cream 
of  the  news  when  it  is  news. 

You  can  have  the  Mutual  Weekly,  too,  just  as  it  is  shown  at  the 
Palace  Theater,  New  York,  America’s  greatest  vaudeville  theater 

For  Particulars  Visit  or  Write  Any  Mutual  Branch 
Manufactured  for  Mutual  Release  by  Gaumont  Laboratories,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

PELL  MITCHELL,  EDITOR. 


! 


I 
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A Giant  Influence 

IN 

A Giant  Industry 

The  enormous  growth  and  development  of  Power’s 
Cameragraph  in  its  years  of  contributing  the  best  to 
the  projection  side  of  the  motion  picture  industry  is 
most  impressive. 

Manufactured  in  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  its  success  has  been  built  upon  superior  construc- 
tion and  actual  performance,  upon  broad  gauge  and 
straight-forward  selling  methods  and  the  maintenance 
of  superior  quality  throughout. 

“Power’s,”  a projecting  machine  that  put  the  re- 
munerative features  of  beauty  and  steadiness  in  mo- 
tion picture  projection. 

OUR  LATEST  MODEL  NO.  6 B 


NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 


NINETY  GOLD  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


PICTURE  MACHINES 

AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  PRICE 

EDISON  MODEL  B,  everything  new  but  head  which  Is  entirely  rebuilt  $100, 
cost  new  $225. — MOTIOGRAPH  $85,  cost  new  $185. — POWERS  6-A  with  motor, 
everything  new  but  head  which  is  rebuilt  $230,  or  $185  without  motor.  Powers 
No.  5 head  on  new  6-A  outfit,  $150.  All  machines  guaranteed  first-class  condition 
and  complete  In  every  detail,  ready  to  run  picture.  Lenses  to  fit  any  size  picture 
desired. — NEW  RHEOSTATS  with  all  machines.  Ft.  Wayne  and  B.  & H.  Induc- 
tors, $30  extra  with  machine  In  place  of  Rheostats. — SIMPLEX  machine  used  in 
sample  room  display  thirty  days  $255.  Bargains  In  many  other  machines,  send 
for  complete  list  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs  all  kinds,  new  and  slightly  used. 
Operating  Booths  that  pass  Inspection. — PICTURE  CURTAINS,  $5.  ROLL 
TICKETS  7'/2c  per  thousand.  Film  Cement  and  Machine  Oil  15c  a bottle. 
All  makes  and  sizes  of  Carbons.  Orders  filled  same  day  received. 

LEARS  THEATRE  SUPPLY  CO. 

509  Chestnut  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Reel  Life 
tells  the 
world’s 
biggest 
film  news 
to  every 
exhibitor 
every  week 


“BUILT  BY  BRAINS” 

You  Can’t  Show  a Beautiful  Film  on  a Poor  Screen 

When  you  buy  a Minusa  Screen  you 
don’t  merely  buy  it  by  the  square  foot. 
Minusa  Screens  are  ’’BUILT  BY 
BRAINS”  to  suit  all  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  YOUR  particular  theatre 

WRITE  FOR  OURILITERATURE 

MINUSA  CINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Houser  Building  19  W.  23rd  Street  117-19  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Quality,  Service,  Reliability 

When  you  want  the  best  in  machines  or  supplies  in  a hurry,  get  in 

touch  with  us.  BY  QUICK  SERVICE,  HONEST  REPRESENTATION, 
BIG  VALUES  and  COURTEOUS  TREATMENT,  we  have  become  the 
ACKNOWLEDGED  LEADERS  in  our  line. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  OUR  PLAN  for  BIGGER  PROFITS  and  BETTER 
SERVICE. 

Wo  are  the  leading  dealers  in  Moving  Picture  Machines  and  Supplies 
and  can  fill  your  every  need.  Drop  us  a line  to-day  for  our  complete 
catalog  and  special  bargains. 

WE  SELL  ON  THE  INSTALMENT  PLAN 

Amusement  Supply  Company 

6th  Floor  Cambridge  Bldg. 

N.  W.  Cor.  5th  Ave.  and  Randolph  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Distributors  of  the  Motiograph,  Powers,  Simplex,  Edison  and  other 
Machines  and  Genuine  Parts. 
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Mutual  Masterpictures 


De  Luxe  Edition 


The  Soul’s  Cycle 

A Drama  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Five  Acts. 
Starring  Margaret  Gibson.  A David  Horsley 
Production. 

The  Final  Argument 

A Humane  Play  of  War  Propaganda.  Five 
Acts.  Starring  Arthur  Maude.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Drifter 

A Drama  of  the  Gambling  Evil.  In  Five  Acts. 
Featuring  Alexander  Gaden.  Produced  by  the 
Gaumont  Company. 

The  White  Rosette 

A drama  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  Five 
Acts.  Featuring  E.  Forrest  Taylor  and  Helen 
Rosson.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co., 
Inc. 

The  Idol  of  the  Stage 

A Stirring  Drama  of  Theatrical  Life.  In  Five 
acts.  Starring  Malcolm  Williams.  Produced 
by  the  Gaumont  Company. 

“Vengeance  Is  Mine!” 

A Gripping  Play  of  Capital  Punishment.  Fea- 
turing the  Eminent  Star,  Crane  Wilbur.  A 
David  Horsley  Production. 

Betrayed 

A Romantic  Drama  of  Today.  Five  Acts. 
Starring  Grace  DeCarlton.  Produced  by  the 
Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 

Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America 

From  the  Celebrated  Story  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson.  Five  Acts.  Featuring  the  Broad- 
way Star,  Arthur  Maude.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc. 

As  a Woman  Sows 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Retribution.  Five  Acts. 
Featuring  the  Star  Players  Gertrude  Robinson 
and  Alexander  Gaden. 

The  Bait 

A Symbolic  Drama  of  Life.  Five  Acts.  Fea- 
turing William  Clifford  and  Betty  Hart.  A 
David  Horsley  Production. 

The  Five  Faults  of  Flo 

Revealed  in  Five  Acts.  Starring  Florence  La 
Badie.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Thoroughbred 

A Drama  of  Vindication.  Five  Acts.  Featur- 
ing the  Popular  Stars  William  Russell  and 
Charlotte  Burton.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Company,  Inc. 

The  Woman  in  Politics 

Pictures  a Girl’s  Battle  against  Graft  and  Con- 
spiracy. Presenting  Mignon  Anderson  and 
George  Mario.  Five  Acts.  Produced  by  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Door 

A Romantic  Drama.  In  Five  Acts.  Presenting 
Harold  Lockwood.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Deathlock 

A Stirring  Play  of  Alaskan  Adventure.  Filmed 
in  the  Klondike.  Special  Mutual  Feature.  In 
Five  Acts. 

The  Painted  Soul 

A Realistic  Drama  of  the  Underworld  in  Five 
Acts.  Special  Mutual  Feature,  Starring  Bessie 
Barriscale. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss 

Adapted  from  George  Eliot’s  Brilliant  Novel. 
Featuring  Mignon  Anderson.  A Thanhouser 
Production  in  Five  Acts. 

The  Buzzard’s  Shadow 

A Drama  of  Frontier  Army  Life.  In  Five  Acts. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.  Star- 
ring Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

The  Forbidden  Adventure 

A Romance  of  Arabia.  In  Five  Acts.  Starring 
Louise  Glaum,  Herschal  Mayall  and  Charles 
E.  Ray.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Strife  Eternal 

A Wonderful  Romance  of  Jane  Shore.  In  Five 
Acts.  Presented  by  the  Celebrated  Star,  Blanche 
Forsythe  and  a Company  of  Over  3,000  Players. 
A Mutual  Production. 

Inspiration 

The  Daring  Romance  of  an  Artist’s  Model. 
Starring  Audrey  Munson,  the  Most  Beautiful 
Woman  in  the  World.  Produced  by  the  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation. 


The  End  of  the  Road 

A Spectacular  Drama  of  the  South.  In  Five 
Acts.  Featuring  Harold  Lockwood  and  May 
Allison.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co., 
Inc. 

The  Seventh  Noon 

A Play  of  Today.  In  Five  Acts  of  Climax  and 
Suspense.  Starring  the  Broadway  Favorite, 
Ernest  Glendenning.  A Mutual  Feature. 

His  Wife 

A Five  Act  Emotional  Drama  from  Charlotte 
Braeme’s  Celebrated  Novel.  Featuring  Ger- 
aldine O’Brien.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation. 

The  Miracle  of  Life 

A Plea  for  Motherhood.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.  Starring 

Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Brink 

A Play  of  Love,  Conspiracy  and  Regeneration. 
Starring  Forrest  Winant  and  Rhea  Mitchell. 
Four  Thrilling  Acts.  A Mutual  Production. 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

A Romance  of  the  Stage.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  Reliance.  Featuring  Dorothy  Gish. 

The  Price  of  Her  Silence 

A Human  Drama  of  Sentiment  and  Adventure 
in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 

The  House  of  Scandals 

A Sensational  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Starring 

Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

The  Man  From  Oregon 

Five  Acts.  Howard  Hickman  and  Clara  Wil- 
liams Play  the  Leads.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Wolf-Man 

A Romantic  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Featuring 

“Billie”  West  and  Ralph  Lewis. 

Infatuation 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Starring 

Margarita  Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard. 

Monsieur  Lecoq 

A Four  Act.  Screen  Version  of  Emile  Gabo- 
riau’s  Detective  Story.  Produced  by  the  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation.  Starring  William 
Morris  and  Florence  La  Badie. 

A Yankee  From  the  West 

An  American  Drama  of  Today  in  Four  Acts. 
Featuring  Signe  Auen  and  Wallace  Reid. 

The  Toast  of  Death 

A Romance  of  India  in  Four  Acts.  Featuring 

Louise  Glaum,  Harry  G.  Keenan  and  Herschal 
Mayall.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Girl  From  His  Town 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Featur- 
ing Margarita  Fischer. 

Milestones  of  Life 

A Play  of  the  Seasons  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation.  Featur- 
ing Mignon  Anderson. 

The  Mating 

In  Five  Acts.  Featuring  Bessie  Barriscale. 
A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Fox  Woman 

A Romance  of  Japan.  In  Four  Acts.  Featur- 
ing Teddy  Sampson. 

Secretary  of  Frivolous  Affairs 

A Society  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Featuring 

May  Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood. 

The  Flying  Twins 

A Photoplay  of  the  Circus  in  Four  Parts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 
Featuring  Madeline  and  Marion  Fairbanks. 

The  Reward 

Presenting  Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual  Fea- 
ture. 

Up  From  the  Depths 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration  in  Four 
Parts.  Presenting  Courtenay  Foote  and 
Gladys  Brockwell 


Her  Shattered  Idol 

A Drama  of  Sentiment  and  Adventure.  In 
Four  Parts.  Featuring  Mae  Marsh  and  Rob- 
ert Harron. 

The  Patriot  and  the  Spy 

A Thrilling  War-Time  Romance.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Cor- 
poration. Presenting  James  Cruze  and  Mar- 
guerite Snow. 

The  Lonesome  Heart 

In  Four  Parts.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Company.  Inc.  With  the  Beautiful  Mar- 
garita Fischer. 

The  Darkening  Trail 

A Vivid  Story  of  Yukon  Adventure.  In  Four 
Reels.  Presenting  the  Popular  Star,  W.  S. 
Hart.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Failure 

In  Four  Reels.  Featuring  John  Emerson. 

Ghosts 

By  the  Famous  Norwegian  Author,  Henrik 
Ibsen.  In  Five  Reels.  Starring  Henry  Wal- 
thal. 

God’s  Witness 

In  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 

The  Lure  of  the  Mask 

In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Company,  Inc.  Stars  Elsie  Jane  Wilson 
and  Harold  Lockwood. 

Strathmore 

From  the  Immortal  Romance  by  “Ouida.”  In 
Four  Reels.  Stars  Charles  Clary,  Irene  Hunt 
and  Francelia  Billington. 

Rumpelstiltskin 

In  Four  Reels.  Clyde  Tracy  in  the  Title  Role. 
A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Absentee 

With  Robert  Edeson.  In  Five  Reels. 

A Child  of  God 

By  the  Great  American  Novelist,  Cyrus  Town- 
send Brady.  In  Four  Reels.  With  Francelia 
Billington  and  Sam  De  Grasse. 

The  Cup  of  Life 

In  Five  Reels.  Starring  Bessie  Barriscale.  A 
Mutual  Feature. 

Captain  Macklin 

From  the  Celebrated  Novel  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis.  Four  Reels.  Starring  Lillian 
Gish. 

Man’s  Prerogative 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Robert  Edeson. 

On  the  Night  Stage 

In  Five  Reels.  With  Robert  Edeson  and  Wil- 
liam  S.  Hart.  A Mutual  Feature. 

A Man  and  His  Mate 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Henry  Woodruff. 

Enoch  Arden 

A Film  Version  of  the  Immortal  Poem  by  Lord 
Alfred  Tennyson.  In  Four  Reels.  Starring 
Lillian  Gish. 

The  Outlaw’s  Revenge 

In  Four  Reels.  Stars,  Mae  Marsh,  R.  A. 
Walsh  and  Irene  Hunt. 

The  Devil 

A Screen  Version  of  the  Famous  Tragedy  by 
Franz  Molnar.  In  Five  Reels.  Stars,  Edward 
J.  Connelly  and  Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual 
Feature. 

The  Outcast 

From  the  Graphic  Story  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance. 
Starring  Mae  Marsh. 

The  Lost  House 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Lillian  Gish 

The  Quest 

In  Five  Reels.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Company,  Inc.  Star,  Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Last  Concert 

A Beautiful  Love  Story  of  an  Old  Musician 
and  His  Pretty  Daughter.  Featuring  Ellis  F. 
Glickman  and  Minnie  Berlin.  In  Four  Parts. 
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The  Mutual  Film  Ma^i 


5tap  In  Gaumont 
F[utual  I^asterpictaref 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


“7 ttle  G/W”  Was  fcwcRB®ics 

UTHRN  DOGbKT 
PALM  BEACH,! 


Asked  to  Wed 
in  Three  Hours 

Bicker,  Between  Drinks,  Begged  Her  to  Become 
His  Bride,  Declares  Mrs.  Clarke  in 
Heart  Balm  Suit 


SLAIN  VILLA  MEN  jlMONS  PUTS  K.(f 
PUTONEXHMO) 


They  Decide  10  Have  a B<ni» 
'Show  Instead  of  »n  Inf™'  . 

Exhibition.  I 


(fcWffifflMSk  i 

, Widow  Weep*  'Nt“\ 
B'ood-Stiin®^  \ 

i Cio«h«»_^.piap;>y  i 

|SA1D 

'.a 

. etc.  a.  of  Crlm*-  1 


Baca-Vafles,  Pleading  on  Knees 
Shot  by  Firing  Squad  In 
Publlaat  Juarez. 

RODRIGUEZ'S  BODY  SHOWN 

Carranza  Officials  Display  tha 
0«ad  Bandits  as  Warning 
to  Obey  the  Law. 


Western  Boxer  Drops  Brooklyn-) 
ite  for  Count  in  Opening 
Round  of  Bout. 

END  CAME  VERY  QUICKLY? 

Mike  Wasted  Little  Time,  Finish- 
ing Battle  in  Less  Than 
TW*  Minutes. 


WIFE  GOT  NOTES 
NOW  HE'S  SING! 


Pianist  Soon  Loses 
aration  Suit  When  Pup 
Letters  Are  Read 


4 GIRL’S  WEDDING 


IE  WAS  TERRIFIED 
LEST  FIANCE  KN 


, Srttig,  Named  in  Rihm  Sepi- 
• rati°"  Action,  Says  Date  Will 
Be  -Set  s^;1j 


.SENA'  ' 


HE  WILL  WED  Ml 
DESPITE  “ML 


Artist  Boston  Scoffs  at  Prof.  Ritu 
Kisses  Made  in  Wifejs  Separation 
“Conceit,”  With  "Nothing  In  II 


Mj>b  H.  Boctoa,  ertlkt  aad 
crttlc.  bu  been  *c^*4;r4  lo  Mue  Ann* 
sutu*  of  No.  W Cntnbrtdr*  PUco. 
Brooklyn.  * Ion*  tlmo— *a<J  be'e  rolna 
oarrjr  hor  too.  *vao  If  obo  aid 
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$250,000  GOT  BY  • 

BLACKMAIL  iUNDEIl 

meMe  UW 

Arrest  ol  Don  Collins  Through 

* T.v,  - 

Department  of  Justice  Agenis;'1  u,„  V 

„•  I ^e<f  y. 

Revtals  Wide  Scheme,  With  a',*.  



Sole  Survivor  Describes  7 
Massacre  of  Americans 

Holmes  Arrives  at  El  Paso  With  Story  of  Shooting  and 
His  Escape — Foreign  Colony  of  Chihuahua  Flees 
to  Border  Guarded  by  Carranzistas. 

NUMBER  OF  VICTIMS yIS  PLACED  NOW 

KL  rt«0.  l»t-  zee.  aj  (Tkeredey), 

3 *1  — W*rd  «>•  r*««lre4  bin  early 

ie-4ay  that  ».ert  (nail,  1*1  -f  ei 
■ >rUu  rat  ell  eaacr  It  Ui  Ottrrti 

MADE  RICH  PAY Ife*' 

FOR  GAY  DOINGS  il 

h ***>  0 

New  Swindling  Scheme  Revealed  jj'  ^"pea'V^ 
m Which  Fake  Federal  Agents  /*"*]*£ 

Mulct  Wealthy  Men  Enter- 1 J 


If  Picture  Censora 
Ruled  Newapapera 
How  ^^ould 
Headlinea  Fare  ? 

<L  From  a few  copies  of  a 
few  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers of  two  days  issues 
these  headlines  were  clip- 
ped— just  the  ordinary  kind 
of  news  heads*  Assuming 
that  the  rules  of  censorship 
of  any  of  the  official  and 
unofficial  hoards  now  op- 
erating were  applied  to  the 
papers,  what  would  he  left 
of  these  headlines  or  the 
articles  under  them  ? If 
any  editor  feels  kindly  to 
censorship  of  the  pictures, 
let  him  consider  this  page. 
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Knife  Thrust  jiTlls 
In  Strikers'  Quarrel 

Peacemaker  Steps  In ’Between 
Disputants  and  Suffers  Wounf 
Thar  Causes -Death 


Greet.  You  Coming  »nd  Nnb. 

-V  *.»  You  Going,  I.  Hotel 

" Vo  M•ld’,  Ch"A5-. 
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street,  where  tbe  cyciotf 
had  another  nome  for  ■ • 
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who  wanted  to  chan*Jc 
fourth  floor  of  he  W 
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BOO’FUL  BABY  I 
NOT  PRUDENT 

“Anylhing  but  Careful,"  Her! 
Indignant  Defence. 

SURPRISES  IN  COURT 


/She  Is  Asked  to  Explain  $50' 
"J  * Daughter. 
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Soldiers 
Play  Poker  j 


MOHr\ 


Slo  Sadnc.a  in  Retirement  to  S«Jonica  Bec.au.e 
Work  Wa»  Finished  and  Better 
Times  Lay  Ahead. 
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By  WILLIAM  C , SHEPHERD , 

Umtctf  Pt.K  Staff  Cort«ponJ.nt,  " 
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Sons’  Amazing  Plot  to  Slay 
Wealthy  Parents  Exposed 

Greed  for  Riches  of  Furman  D.  Updike  Drove 
Eldest  Child  to  Plan  /Rouble  Murder — 
Xiwft  Confesses — D^C1/  aph  Confirms. 
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Big  Theatres  Booking  Mutual 


De  Luxe  Edition  Masterpictures 
attract  attention  of  alert  managers 
all  over  the  country — stars  appear 
at  opening  nights  in  two  cities 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES,  De  Luxe  Edition, 
are  taking  the  country  with  a success  that  is  making 
new  history  for  feature  photoplay  business. 

These  pictures  are  being  shown  at  the  leading  theatres 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  alert  managers  have  seized 
the  unusual  opportunity  offered  by  these  remarkable  new 
features  and  the  Mutual’s  other  multiple  and  single  reel 
features  and  specialties  of  high  quality. 

This  demand  from  the  big  theatres  is  simply  the  expres- 
sion through  the  exhibitors  of  the  public  apprecaition  of 
these  De  Luxe  Edition  pictures.  Mutual  Masterpictures, 
always  successful,  have  attained  a new  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  this  edition  of  three  De  Luxe  five-reelers  a 
week. 

Among  the  theatres  earliest  to  seize  the  opportunity  of- 
fered in  first  run  booking  on  these  Mutual  Masterpictures. 
De  Luxe  Edition,  was  Proctor’s  Park  Place  Theatre,  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  Park  Place  Theatre  is  located  in  the 
busiest  section  of  Newark,  which  is  famed  in  statistical 
as  the  city  with  the  busiest  street  in  the  world. 

Many  special  activities  marked  the 
opening  of  the  De  Luxe  service  to  the 
patrons  o fthis  handsome  theatre. 

The  Thoroughbred,  Masterpicture, 

De  Luxe  Edition,  produced  at  the 
American  studios  in  Santa  Barbara, 
was  presented  on  the  first  night’s  pro- 
gram under  the  new  policy.  The  pic- 
ture was  greeted  by  marked  apprecia- 
tion by  the  large  audience  which  was 
drawn  by  this  innovation. 

Stars  Appear  at 
Theatre  in  Person 

A special  ‘Thanhouser  night”  was 
given  at  the  first  presentation  of  The 
Five  Faults  of  Flo,  a Thanhouser 
Masterpicture  of  the  De  Luxe  Edition 
written  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Miss  Florence  LaBadie  a part  which 
would  enable  her  to  display  to  her 
utmost  the  remarkable  versatility ' 
which  marks  her  work.  After  the 
picture  was  run  Miss  LaBadie  ap- 
peared in  person  and  was  introduced 
to  the  audience.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Miss  LaBadie  had  been  seen 


in  person  by  a motion  picture  audience,  although  for  years 
she  has  been  a screen  favorite  of  millions,  appearing  in 
some  of  the  greatest  pictures  that  have  ever  been  released 
in  America. 

The  audience  greeted  Miss  LaBadie  with  a riotous  en- 
thusiasm which  quite  upset  that  young  woman.  She  had 
a speech  already  for  the  ocasion,  but  she  forgot  that  and 
made  a very  genuine  impromptu  talk  that  won  six  curtain 
calls  for  her.  The  Phantom,  Witness,  a three- reel  Than- 
houser picture,  was  run  next.  In  this  picture  Kathryn 
Adams  and  Edwin  Stanley  are  featured.  They  appeared 
after  the  screening  of  the  picture  and  acquitted  themselves 
of  the  stunt  with  effective  success. 

The  comedy  portion  of  the  evening’s  program  was  sup- 
plied by  Claude  Cooper,  of  the  Thanhouser  studios,  who 
appeared  in  person  and  also  in  the  Falstaff  comedy  Pete’s 
Persian  Princess. 

The  Park  Place  Theatre  runs  three  changes  of  program 
a week,  thus  enabling  it  to  show  all  of  the  output  of  Mutual 
Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition. 

Milwaukee  House  Shows 
De  Luxe  Features 
Another  important  theatre  early  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Masterpicture, 
De  Luxe  Edition,  opportunity  was 
the  Butterfly  Theatre  in  Milwaukee, 
which  for  some  years  has  been  known 
as  an  example  and  model  in  success- 
ful theatre  operation.  The  Butterfly 
is  located  downtown  in  Milwaukee  in 
a lively  retail  street.  It  has  a large 
seating  capacity  and  a steady,  con- 
sistent patronage  in  response  to  its 
unerring  application  of  expert  judg- 
ment of  the  public’s  taste  in  photo- 
plays. The  Mutual’s  sensational  an- 
nouncement of  three  Masterpictures  a 
week  in  the  new  De  Luxe  Edition 
spelled  opportunity  to  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  Butterfly  also  inaugurated  the 
De  Luxe  service  with  The  Thorough- 
bred on  its  unday  night  program  with 
marked  success.  The  Butterfly  audi- 
ences have  come  to  know  “Bill  Rus- 
sell,” the  brawny  American  star  in 


Some  theatres  where 
Mutual  Masterpictures, 
De  Luxe  Edition,  are 
being  shown  : 
Atlanta,  Ga. — Lyric 
Newark,  N.  J. — Park  Place 
Milwaukee — The  Butterfly 
Indianapolis — Lyric 
St.  Paul — Alhambra 
Cleveland,  O. — Duchess 
Evansville,  Ind. — 

Wells-Bijou 

Des  Moine,  la. — Palace 
San  Francisco — Market  St. 
Seattle,  Wash. — Colonial 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. — 

Orpheum 
Birmingham,  Ala. — Strand 
Los  Angeles — The  Garrick 
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“Pa  McGinnis  and  the  Censors.”  This  is  from  “Keeping  Up  With  The  Joneses,” 
animated  Ganmont  comic,  drawn  by  Harry  Palmer. 


this  Masterpicture,  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  stirring  appearances  in 
Mutual  pictures.  It  was  a big  night 
at  the  Butterfly. 

Down  in  the  list  of  new  bookings 
reported  to  the  Mutual's  home  of- 
fice the  writer’s  eye  lights  on  the 
Lyric  of  Indianapolis,  a theatre 
particularly  well  known  in  Indiana 
and  the  Central  West  generally  for 
its  aggressive  management  and  ef- 
fective application  of  policy.  The 
Lyric  has  taken  a contract  to  open 
March  5th  with  Mutual  Master- 
pictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  for  first 
run  showing.  The  Lyric  has  eleven 
hundred  seats,  exclusive  of  the 
boxes.  Its  music  is  supplied  by  an 
eight-piece  orchestra  of  high-class 
musicians,  and  it  has  an  elaborate 
and  beautiful  staging  for  the  screen. 

It  is  one  of  those  houses  that  has 
built  success  by  “presenting”  pic- 
tures rather  than  merely  exhibiting 
them.  The  house  is  owned  by  Bar- 
ton & Olson. 

St.  Paul  Theatre 
Swings  in  Line 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  James 
Gilosky’s  Alhambra  has  for  a long 
time  been  the  home  of  the  Mutual’s 
Masterpictures.  The  Alhambra  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  houses 
in  the  “Twin  City”  and  it  has  built 
the  high  reputation  which  it  en- 
joys on  long  and  consistent  use  of 
Mutual  pictures. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  first  run 
of  Mutual  Masterpictures,  De  Luxe 
Edition,  goes  to  the  Duchess 
Theatre,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  located  houses  in  the  city. 

The  Duchess  has  a good  business 
history  behind  it  and  the  efficient 
management  that  can  utilize  the 
real  earning  power  of  the  Mutual 
product. 

In  Evansville,  Ind.,  The  Wells- 
Bijou  Theatre,  owned  by  Clinton 
Rose,  a house  of  1,600  seats  and  reputed  to  be  the 
finest  motion  picture  theatre  in  that  section  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  has  signed  for  service  with  the  Mutual  Master- 
pictures,  De  Luxe  Edition. 

In  Des  Moines,  la.,  the  Palace  Theatre  will  open  January 
31st  with  first  run  Mutual  Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition. 
The  Palace  has  a total  of  nine  hundred  seats  and  is  the 
largest  house  in  the  city.  It  is  owned  by  J.  Moloslowsky. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Market  Street  Theatre,  owned  by 
Hallahan  and  Getz,  will  start  with  first  run  Mutual  Master- 
pictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  February  6th.  The  Market 
street  house  is  one  of  the  most  important  theatres  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  has  a strong  following  and  a patronage 
which  encourages  the  management  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
best  pictures  that  the  market  affords. 

De  Luxe  Features 
in  Noted  Theatres 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  Colonial  Theatre,  a house  of  nine 
hundred  seats,  will  take  the  first  run  releases  of  Mutual 
Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition.  This  house  has  built  a 
reputation  for  its  high  standards  of  presentation. 


In  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  the  Orpheum  Theatre  is  install- 
ing first  run  service  on  Mutual  Masterpictures,  De  Luxe 
Edition,  and  in  connection  with  this  big  step  toward  better 
entertainment  for  its  patrons  the  admission  price  is  being 
raised  from  five  cents  to  ten  cents.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the 
Trojan  Theatre  has  contracted  for  service  with  the  De 
Luxe  pictures. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  Strand  Theatre,  the  Abernathy 
& Caiman  house,  has  contracted  for  the  first  run  service  on 
the  Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  and  other  Mutual  re- 
leases. 

The  Garrick  Theatre  in  Los  Angeles,  a handsomely  ap- 
pointed house  in  the  heart  of  the  best  of  the  Broadway  sec- 
tion, will  show  Mutual  Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition, 
first  run.  The  Garrick  has  a seating  capacity  of  700. 

In  Atlanta,  the  Lyric  will  open  the  De  Luxe  Edition  with 
a special  “Gaumont  night,”  January  31st.  A number  of 
Gaumont  stars  are  scheduled  to  appear  there  through  the 
courtesy  of  F.  G.  Bradford,  general  manager  of  the  Gau- 
mont Company.  Marguerite  Courtot,  Sidney  Mason,  Lucile 
Taft,  Alexander  Gaden,  Mildred  Gregory,  Ida  Shepard  and 
John  Reinhard  were  among  the  stars  to  go  to  Atlanta. 
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Kathryn  Adams — Beautiful  Mutual  Star 

Wondrous  beauty  and  talents 
of  Thanhouser  actress  have  won 
her  fame  as  screen  player 

AND  still  another  pretty  girl  lured  from  the  prospects  of  a per- 
fectly good  operatic  career  by  the  motion  pictures ! 

The  siren  voice  of  the  screen  gets  them  all,  sooner  or  later — 
the  ingenues,  the  comediennes,  the  longers  after  operatic  fame,  the 
artists’  models,  the  musical  comedy  favorites,  the  haughty  Broadway 
stars  and  the  modest  little  two-a-dayers  of  the  vaudeville  stage.  They 
all  come  tumbling,  some  of  them  fast,  some  of  them  protestingly  and 
slowly.  But  they  get  there  just  the  same. 

Kathryn  Adams,  the  “ ’nother  pretty  girl”  mentioned  above,  was 
born  out  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  She  was  possessed  of  a very  sweet  and 
promising  voice.  Kathryn  Adams  was  one  of  the  few  who  could 
really  sing.  She  sang  at  all  the  semi-professional  musical  entertain- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  she  received  considerable 
approbation  and  flattering  press  attention.  But  she  longed  for  the 
brighter  lights,  the  larger  audiences,  and  Broadway. 

That  is  why  Kathryn  Adams,  ‘‘beautiful,  gracious  and  talented,” 
came  to  New  York  City. 

She  began  her  study  of  music.  She  studied  and  she,  studied.  Her 
teachers  said  that  her  voice  was  all  that  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  thought 
of  it,  and  very  much  more,  too. 

But  studying  grew  tiresome  after  a time.  Gradually  the  pretty 
singer  became  acquainted  with  other  professional  young  women. 
Some  of  them  were  actresses  working  in  pictures.  They  persuaded 
Miss  Adams  that  she,  too,  ought  to  try  her  fortune  with  the  fickle 
screen.  At  length  the  brown-eyed  little  girl  from  St.  Louis  listened 
to  their  suggestions. 

She  went,  timorously  at  first.  But  after  she  had  been  seen  on  the 
screen  in  a minor  part,  her  excellent  screen  features  and  her  natural 
ability  gave  her  what  wealth  and  “pull”  could  never  do.  It  gave  her 
popularity. 

Miss  Adams  went  to  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation  several 
months  ago,  and  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  most  unusual  of  the 
productions  of  that  company  released  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion. 

There  is  The  Long  Arm  of  the  Secret  Service,  a Than-o-Play  re- 
lease; In  Baby’s  Garden,  a short,  appealing  little  drama;  The  Bubbles 
in  the  Glass,  a more  recent  three-part  Than-o-Play ; Her  Confession, 
a Mutual  Masterpicture ; The  Phantom  Witness,  another  recent 
Than-o-Play;  An  Innocent  Traitor,  and  various  others. 

Miss  Adams  much  prefers  vampire  to  ingenue  or  straight  lead 
roles. 

“A  wicked  woman  gives  one  so  much  scope  for  emotional  work 
and  imagination,”  recently  declared  the  pretty  star  to  a Reel  Life 
representative. 

“Although  I am  more  fond  of  playing  vampire  roles  than  others, 
I never  want  my  character  to  be  at  all  similar  in  succeeding  plays.  I 
want  as  much  variety  and  breadth  of  expression  as  possible  in  my 
work,”  Miss  Adams  declared. 

“I  never  want  to  get  into  such  a rut  that  people  will  say,  ‘That  is 
just  the  sort  of  role  Kathryn  Adams  ought  to  have.’  I want  to  sur- 
prise them,  and  give  them  new  things  to  think  about  all  the  time. 

“It  would  be  dreadfully  stupid  to  establish  one  style  or  type  of 
screen  interpretation,  I think.  There  is  so  much  in  this  world  and  in 
this  life,  why  should  we  limit  and  cramp  ourselves  down  to  just  one 
little,  tiny,  narrow  field.” 

Kathryn  Adams  is  what  might  be  called,  if  she  were  a professional, 
a “consulting  designer  of  garments.”  She  is  extremely  artistic.  She 
knows,  the  minute  she  sets  her  eye  on  a girl,  what  sort  of  clothes  she 
ought  to  wear  to  bring  out  the  color  of  her  eyes  and  hair  and  to 
emphasize  the  wearer’s  best  characteristics. 

But  Miss  Adams  is  not  a professional.  She  enjoys  helping  plan 
the  wardrobes  of  her  many  girl  friends,  and  she  is  in  great  demand, 
in  her  pleasant  apartment  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street 
Miss  Kathryn  Adams,  Thanhouser-Mutual  star.  and  Broadway,  “after  hours”  by  those  who  have  great  respect  for 

her  artistic  eye. 
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“The  Drifter” 

Master  picture,  De  Luxe  Edition 

A Drama  of  the  Gambling 
Evil , Starring  Alexander 
Gaden  and  Lucille  Taft 

A PLOT  which  holds  the  interest  from  start  to  finish 
and  vigorous  delineation  of  character  make  The 
Drifter  conspicuous  among  the  photo  features  of  the 
hour.  This  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  produced  at 
the  Gaumont  studios,  is  presented  by  Richard  Garrick’s 
all-star  company,  with  Lucille  Taft  and  Alexander  Gaden 
in  the  leads.  John  B.  Clymer  is  the  author. 

Miss  Taft,  the  fascinating  Southern  girl,  whose  beauty 
and  brains  make  her  one  of  the  most  successful  stars  before 
the  camera,  plays  Faith  Willis.  In  the  opening  chapter  she 
is  simply  a very  sweet,  lovable  young  girl.  But  the  closing 
act  reveals  her  as  a woman,  loyal  and  courageous  almost 
beyond  belief.  Upon  her  self-control,  her  fealty  and  valor- 
ous silence,  depends  the  regeneration  of  The  Drifter  whom 
she  has  loved  and  trusted  despite  everything. 

Mr.  Gaden’s  capacity  for  dramatic  psychological  contrasts 
is  the  faculty  which  chiefly  has  made  possible  his  remark- 
able impersonation  of  the  title  role.  The  Drifter,  Harold 
Derwent,  familiarly  known  in  his  fleetest  days  as  “Pitts- 
burgh Hal,”  is  an  idealist,  whose  character  is  undermined 
by  a single  vice — the  passion  for  gambling.  In  him  a call 
to  preach  the  gospel  struggles  with  the  lure  of  the  gaming 
table.  He  loses  faith  in  his  better  nature  and  chooses  the 
wastrel’s  path.  Years  later,  on  a railroad  train,  bound  for 
the  other  end  of  nowhere,  like  a lucky  number  on  the  last, 
desperate  toss  of  the  dice,  a fighting  chance  for  Derwent’s 
manhood  turns  up. 

Some  of  Mr.  Gaden’s  best  work  is  realized  at  this  psy- 
chological turning  point  of  the  play.  He  makes  of  it  a won- 
derful moment.  From  a poor  devil  about  to  drain  the  last 
dregs  of  despair  he  is  re-created  before  our  eyes  into  a 
human  being,  fired  anew  with  the  determination  to  make 
good.  No  more  vivid  example  of  what  hope  will  do  for 
a man  ever  has  appeared  in  motion  pictures. 

Harold  Derwent,  a senior  at  divinity  school,  deeply  in 
love  with  Faith  Willis,  cannot  overcome  his  passion  for 
betting  on  horses.  He  tries  to  reconcile  his  conscience  by 
promising  himself  that  when  he  becomes  a minister  he  will 
give  his  winnings  to  the  poor.  The  flaw  in  his  character 
is  betrayed  to  the  college  authorities  by  one  of  the  students, 
and  Harold  is  expelled.  Faith  insists  that  he  will  redeem 
himself.  But  Derwent  has  lost  confidence  in  his  better 
nature.  Believing  himself  unworthy  of  Faith,  he  goes  out 
into  the  world.  Their  attachment  is  broken  off. 

Several  years  later  Harold’s  success  in  “beating  the  book- 
ies” has  made  him  one  of  the  spectacular  figures  of  the 
American  turf.  He  is  found  at  all  the  race  meets,  in  the 
company  of  Madge,  a designing  woman,  who  pretends  to 
love  him.  Fortune  turns  against  “Pittsburgh  Hal.”  He  is 
deserted,  however,  by  Madge.  Harold  gives  the  last  horse 
in  his  string  to  Eddie,  his  faithful  jockey,  and  declares  that 
he  is  through. 

At  the  railroad  station  he  hands  the  agent  all  the  money 
he  has  and  asks  for  a ticket  as  far  as  the  cash  will  take 
him.  On  the  train  he  meets  William  Ashton  who  is  going 
to  take  charge  of  a church  in  the  town  of  Royalton.  The 
two  strangers  are  mutually  struck  with  their  resemblance 
to  one  another.  That  night  the  train  is  wrecked  and  the 
minister  is  killed. 

Derwent  impersonates  Ashton  and  becomes  the  pastor  of 


Lucille  Taft,  as  “Faith  Willis’’  in  “The  Drifter,”  Master- 
picture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  produced  by  Gaumont. 


Harold  Derwent Alexander  Gaden 

Faith  Willis Lucille  Taft 


Royalton  church.  He  receives  a letter  from  Mrs.  Ashton, 
telling  him  that  she  is  returning  from  the  bed-side  of  her 
sick  father.  On  her  arrival  Derwent  and  Faith  recognize 
one  another.  Faith  learns  Harold’s  story.  For  the  sake  of 
Derwent  she  is  silent. 

A thief  confesses  to  the  minister  that  he  has  stolen  a 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  jewels.  Derwent  restores  the 
gems — and  discovers  in  their  owner  Madge.  She  black- 
mails her  old  lover  and  compels  him  to  stake  $15,000  as  a 
trust  fund,  on  the  Royalton  meet.  Harold  turns  over  the 
money  to  the  jockey,  failing  to  recognize  his  old  boy,  Eddie. 
To  complicate  matters  still  further,  Madge  brings  upon  the 
scene  a child  who,  she  claims,  is  Harold’s  son.  He  loses, 
however.  Ruth  seems  imminent,  when  Eddie  restores  to 
him  the  $15,000  and  confesses  to„having  hid  the  money.  At 
the  same  time  the  spurious  child  is  proved  to  be  Eddie’s 
little  brother. 

Madge  plays  her  last  card,  testifying  that  the  minister 
and  the  notorious  “Pittsburgh  Hal”  are  one.  Faith  stands 
by  the  man  and  she  is  believed.  Faith  and  Derwent  go  to 
a distant  city  where  they  are  quietly  married. 
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“The  Final  Argument” 


Master  pic  ture,  De  Luxe  Edition 

Depicting  the  horrors  of  war, 
Featuring  Arthui  Maude 
and  Constance  Crawley. 

THE  problem  now  confronting  America  and  American 
manufacturers  as  to  whether  or  not  the  citizens  of 
a neutral  nation  should  furnish  ammunition  to  bel- 
ligerent nations,  is  the  theme  of  the  tremendous  Mutual 
.Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  entitled  The  Final  Argu- 
ment, produced  by  the  American  Film  Company  and  star- 
ring Arthur  Maude  and  Constance  Crawley. 

While  the  settings  and  the  countries  are  of  a mythical 
nature,  the  political  and  business  situation  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  furnishes  an  excellent  underly- 
ing motive  and  background  for  this  picture. 

According  to  the  story,  Judson  Brand,  a manufacturer 
of  powder,  is  approached  by  the  envoys  of  two  nations 
seeking  the  output  of  his  mills.  Before  entering  into  a con- 
tract with  Baron  Von  Halstyn,  the  envoy  from  Gravonia, 
Brand  sends  his  only  son,  Marshall,  the  idol  of  his  heart,  to 
investigate  the  country’s  financial  condition.  Before  Burg- 
hoff,  Sashofen’s  envoy,  concludes  arrangements  with  the 
powder  manufacturer,  he  is  advised  of  a blockade  and  in- 
structed to  halt  shipments  of  munitions  to  the  enemy. 

Both  envoys  try  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  pretty  political 
exile  from  Gravonia,  Jan  Bernheim,  whose  strategy  and 
shrewdness,  each  feels,  will  be  a great  asset  in  helping  attain 
his  end.  Out  of  a spirit  of  revenge  for  her  exile,  Jan  prom- 
ises her  aid  to  Burghoff,  her  country’s  enemy.  Then  pa- 
triotism finally  got  the  better  of  her  crafty  nature,  and  she 
decided  to  go  over  to  Von  Halstyn,  Gravonia’s  envoy,  while 
still  pretending  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Burghoff. 

Among  the  advocates  of  peace  is  a young  humanitarian 
propagandist  named  Fosdick,  who  takes  issue  with  Brand’s 
mercenary  attitude  toward  the  sufferings  of  war.  Although 
Fosdick  is  engaged  to  Elinor,  Judson  Brand’s  daughter,  he 
comes  out  in  open  protest  against  the  manufacture  of  Brand- 
ite  shells  for  the  warring  countries. 

Burghoff,  in  his  hope  to  shut  off  his  enemy’s  supply  of 
munitions,  joins  with  Fosdick  in  his  fight,  and  together  they 
try  to  gain  the  vote  of  the  congressional  committee  against 
the  exportation  of  munitions.  The  committee  is  divided, 
with  the  deciding  vote  remaining  with  Hayes,  who,  it  is  pub- 
licly known,  is  against  the  manufacture  of  arms. 

Feeling  that  the  cause  of  Gravonia  will  be  lost  unless 
desperate  measures  are  taken,  Jan  prevails  upon  Burghoff 
to  give  Fosdick  a check  for  $1,000  “for  charitable  pur- 
poses,” and  secures  the  canceled  check  for  evidence  against 
the  propagandist.  She  shows  it  to  Hayes,  the  unfavorable 
committeeman  in  congress.  Believing  that  Fosdick  has 
been  bribed  by  Burghoff,  Hayes  casts  his  vote  for  non-inter- 
ference. 

But  Sashofen’s  wily  envoy  will  not  accept  defeat.  Burg- 
hoff tries  to  persuade  young  Fosdick  to  join  with  him  in 
blowing  up  the  powder  mills.  On  Fosdick’s  refusal,  he 
himself  determines  to  fire  Brand’s  tremendous  plant.  On 
receipt  of  a message  from  his  son,  Marshall,  from  Gravonia, 
reporting  a satisfactory  financial  arrangement  with  that 
country,  the  elder  Brand  hastens  to  finish  his  contract  with 
Van  Halstyn.  Taking  the  Gravonian  envoy,  Jan  and  his 
own  daughter,  Elinor,  with  him,  the  powder  king  starts  for 
his  mill. 

Fosdick,  waiting  for  Burghoff  in  his  office,  learns  through 
a telephone  message  intended  for  the  envoy,  that  the  mill 


is  to  be  blown 
u p within  a n 
hour.  Trying 
to  reach  Brand, 
he  learns  that 
the  manufac- 
turer and  his 
party  have  left 
for  the  mill. 

Jumping  into  an 
automobile,  the 
young  humani- 
tarian drives 
madly  to  over- 
take the  party 
in  which  the 
girl  he  loves  is 
riding  to  her 
death.  He  does 
not  arrive  in 
time  to  entirely 
avert  calamity. 

Part  of  the 
plant  is  de- 
s t r o y e d,  but 
only  Mason,  the 
man  who  had 
been  bought  by 
B ur gh  o ff  to 
carry  through 
his  plan,  has 
been  hurt. 

Fosdick,  found 
in  the  act  of  try- 
ing to  stamp  out 
the  fuse,  is  ac- 
cused by  Brand 
of  complicity  in 
the  plot,  but  is 
cleared  by  Ma- 
son, the  work- 
man, on  his  re- 
covery. The  plot  of  Van  Halstyn  and  of  Jan  is  disclosed  ai 
the  same  time  by  a detective  who  has  trailed  them.  Judsor 
Brand  refuses,  however,  to  change  his  attitude  toward  the 
furnishing  of  arms  to  Gravonia. 

The  arguments  of  Elinor  and  of  Fosdick  have  no  avail 
on  the  hard-headed  manufacturer.  It  is  not  until  the  final 
argument,  the  argument  against  which  nothing  avails — 
Death — that  Judson  Brand  knows  the  horrors  of  war.  His 
own  son,  Marshall,  is  shot  and  killed  by  one  of  the  shells 
from  his  father’s  plant. 

Judson  Brand  closes  his  munition  factory  and  turns  11 
into  headquarters  for  Red  Cross  work.  Van  Halstyn  and 
Jan  are  deported.  Burghoff  flees  the  country,  and  Fosdick 
and  Elinor  are  united  again. 

Arthur  Maude,  the  well-known  English  actor,  and  Con- 
stance Crawley,  are  given  opportunity  for  exceptional  im- 
personation in  this  screen  drama.  Both  of  these  clever  play- 
ers are  used,  more  or  less,  to  English  diplomatic  life. 
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Constance  Crawley  and  Arthur  Maude, 
co-stars  in  “The  Final  Argument,” 
Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe 
Edition,  produced  by  American. 

Chester  Fosdick  Arthur  Maud« 

Jan  Bernheim  Constance  Crawlej 

Judson  Brand  . . William  Carrol! 
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“The  Soul’s  Cycle” 

Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition 

A drama  of  yesterday  and 
today.  Featuring  Beauti- 
ful Margaret  Gibson. 

THE  ancient  philosophy  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
has  been  taken  by  Miss  Theodosia  Harris,  the  Hors- 
ley scenario  writer,  as  the  basic  theme  of  an  in- 
tensely dramatic  and  interesting  five-part  Mutual  Master- 
picture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  The  Soul’s  Cycle,  in  which  Mar- 
garet Gibson  appears  in  the  leading  role. 

Two  epochs  are  included  in  this  picture.  First  is  por- 
trayed the  life  in  old  Grecian  times  in  the  graceful  circle 
of  a polished  Grecian  senator.  The  second  half  of  the 
picture  has  its  setting  to-day,  centuries  later,  and  the  char- 
acters are  the  reincarnated  souls  of  the  peoples  about  whom 
the  first  half  of  the  picture  revolves. 

T her  on,  a Grecian  senator,  who  has  grown  old,  and 
whose  heart  sighs  for  love,  not  honor,  which  is  thrust  upon 
him  daily,  conceives  a mighty  passion  for  the  beautiful 
young  Nadia,  daughter  of  Syrus,  the  story  reveals.  But 
Nadia  loves  Lucian,  a poet,  and  a youth  Theron,  when  he 
realizes  that  he  cannot  gain  the  love  of  the  young  maiden, 
sells  his  soul  to  the  evils  of  hatred  and  revenge. 

Syrus,  the  maiden’s  father,  is  ambitious,  and  wants  his 
daughter  to  marry  wealth  and  power  rather  than  youth 
and  love,  so  he  contrives  with  Theron  to  destroy  the  bond 
of  love  existing  between  the  two.  However,  their  love 
grew  all  the  stronger,  and  Nadia  and  Lucian  eloped.  But 
when  Theron  heard  of  it,  he  set  loose  the  dogs  of  hatred, 
and  had  the  young  lovers  pursued  and  brought  by  his  slaves 
to  the  edge  of  a burning  crater.  Gloating  over  their  suffer- 
ings he  has  them  thrown  into  the  crater.  For  this  sin  the 
unseen  arbiter  of  souls  condemned  him  to  enter  the  body  of 
a lion  and  to  roam  the  earth  until  the  end  of  time,  unless 
he  shall  save  the  youthful  lovers. 

Centuries  later  Nadia  and  Lucian — youth  and  love — are 
reincarnated  in  the  forms  of  a lovely  young  woman  and 
man.  Nadia  is  now  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  an  American 
millionaire.  Lucian  is  now  Arthur,  a young  Wall  Street 
broker.  Arthur  has,  as  a trophy  of  his  African  travels,  a 
magnificent  lion,  which  he  keeps  chained  and  caged  in  his 
own  home. 

When  Arthur  and  Agnes  first  meet  there  is  a doubt  stir- 
ring in  the  memory  of  each.  To  each  it  seems  that  he  and 
she  have  met  before.  But  neither  can  remember  when  or 
where.  They  love,  almost  at  sight,  and  they  are  married. 
The  rival  for  Agnes’  hand,  a young  broker,  Henry  Watson, 
allows  hatred  to  possess  him,  and  he  sets  to  bring  about 
their  ruin. 

In  the  meantime  an  amazing  friendship  has  grown  up 
between  Agnes  and  the  great  shaggy  African  lion.  There 
seems  to  be  almost  a perceptible  understanding  between 
them.  Agnes’  presence  quiets  the  restless  creature,  and  it 
seems  almost  as  if  he  understands  her  thoughts.  One  day, 
as  Arthur  stood  facing  a financial  crisis,  the  vision  of  a ter- 
rible abyss  comes  to  the  mind  of  Agnes.  She  begs  him  to 
change  his  order  for  stock. 

This  vision  is  the  unseen  message  of  Theron,  the  senator 
of  ancient  Greece,  who  has  been  enthralled,  for  his  wicked- 
ness, in  the  lion’s  body.  Neither  Agnes  nor  her  husband 
knew  that  the  young  rival  broker  had  planned  his  revenge, 
and  that  if  Arthur  had  purchased  the  stock  he  had  first 
expected  to,  he  would  have  lost  all  he  possessed. 

Thinking  to  triumph  over  his  helpless  victim,  Watson,  the 
rival,  hastened  to  Agnes  to  tell  her  of  her  husband’s  down- 


Margaret  Gibson,  in  one  of  the  delightful  Grecian  scenes 
from  “The  Soul’s  Cycle,”  Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe 
Edition,  produced  by  David  Horsley. 


Nadia  / . Margaret  Gibson 

Agnes  1 

Lucian  I John  Oaker 

Arthur  ) 

IVatson Henry  Watson 


fall.  Arthur,  however,  rushes  home  to  tell  Agnes  of  their 
fortune,  and,  coming  upon  Henry  in  the  midst  of  his  scheme, 
throws  him  from  the  room. 

Still  bent  on  revenge,  Watson  plots  an  even  greater 
scheme.  He  slips  silently  to  the  cage  where  the  great  lion 
is  pacing  the  floor,  opens  the  door  and  lets  the  beast  loose, 
being  careful  to  protect  himself,  as  he  thinks,  from  harm. 
The  lion  enters  the  room  where  Agnes  is  with  her  husband. 
But  instead  of  harming  them,  the  beast  leaves  the  place 
at  the  young  wife’s  command,  turns  upon  Watson,  waiting 
in  the  other  room,  and  kills  him. 

Theron’ s crime  of  centuries  before  is  thus  atoned  and  the 
spirit  of  the  man  arises  triumphant.  The  soul  of  Theron  is 
now  free  to  work  out  his  destiny  as  a man. 

There  is  always  much  that  is  interesting  and  really  worth 
while  in  photodramas  which  will  make  people  think.  The 
Soul’s  Cycle  presents  a philosophy  or  religion  foreign,  per- 
haps, to  the  beliefs  of  the  greater  share  of  people  who  will 
.see  the  picture.  But  there  is  food  for  thought  in  its  under- 
lying  principle. 

The  pure  beauty  of  photographic  scenic  effects  in  this 
five-part  Mutual  Masterpicture  alone  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment. There  is  some  of  the  most  beautiful  light  and  shadow 
effect  and  artistic  color  in  the  setting  which  ranges  from 
the  tiled  courts  and  the  flowing  draperies  of  ancient  Greece 
to  the  modern  day. 
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“THE  KNOTTED 
CORD  ” 


“THE  EXTRA  MAN  AND 
THE  MILK  FED  LION  ” 


A thrilling  Thanhouser  detective  drama  in 
three  reels,  starring  Mignon  Anderson. 

THIS  thrilling  detec- 
tive drama  derives 
its  title  from  the 
sinister  sign  of  a gang  of 
murderers.  For  several 
months  The  Knotted  Cord 
gang  leaves  in  its  wake 
a trail  of  death,  and  the 
police  seem  helpless  to  cope 
with  the  mystery.  The 
chief  of  the  criminals  is  a 
convincing  type  as  por- 
trayed by  Yale  Benner, 
famous  for  his  crook  act- 
ing. Bert  Delaney  stars 
as  the  young  detective, 
sharing  h o n or  s in  the 
sensational  scene  in  the 
murderer’s  shack  with 
William  Burt,  his  secre- 
tary and  colleague.  And 
Mignon  Anderson  is  the 
girl  who  makes  the  perils 
of  the  plot  worth  while. 
It  is  a fed-blooded  story  of 
adventure,  with  a strong 
love  motive,  in  which  Miss 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Delaney 
put  over  a tremendous 
dramatic  climax. 

Robert  Neilson,  a young 
detective,  the  first  episode 
reveals,  receives  the  fatal 
warning — the  knotted  cord 
— and  knows  that  the  gang 
which  he  is  trying  to  track 

Portia : Mignon  Anderson  <?OWn  has  marked  him 

Neilson Bert  Delaney  for  death.  On  the  same 

. day  Richard  Van  Dyke,  a 

millionaire,  also  gets  the 
warning.  Neilson  asks  for  a showdown  from  the  super- 
cilious head  of  the  police  force,  and  that  dignitary  grudg- 
ingly permits  him  to  have  a look  at  Van  Dyke’s  house. 

Neilson  meets  Portia  Van  Dyke,  daughter  of  the  marked 
millionaire,  and  she  proves  a great  incentive.  On  Neilson’ s 
sensational  discovery  of  Van  Dyke  dead  in  his  own  library, 
behind  guarded  doors,  the  fatherless  girl  clings  to  him  for 
sympathy.  Neilson  solves  the  mystery.  Under  the  immense 
grandfather’s  clock  a portion  of  the  floor  has  been  cut  away. 
Later  he  learns  that  Portia’s  maid  is  an  agent  of  the  crooks. 
.He  almost  traps  the  maid. 

The  criminals  instruct  the  maid  to  imitate  her  mistress’s 
voice  and  phone  Detective  Neilson  that  she  is  at  the  Old 
Mill  shack,  in  danger.  Neilson  drives  off  at  top  speed  in 
his  car.  His  secretary,  Bob  North,  watches  him  go;  then 
he  joins  several  members  of  the  gang.  A death-trap  is 
arranged.  Neilson  is  made  a prisoner.  Meanwhile  ven- 
geance has  o’erleaped  itself.  Portia  was  to  have  been  told 
where  to  find  her  lover  when  it  was  too  late.  Instead  she 
gets  the  news  in  time.  Between  her  heroic  efforts  and  those 
of  the  secretary,  N orth,  the  young  detective  is  saved. 


Latest  of  the  “Buck  Parvin  in  the 
Movies’’  series,  featuring  Art  Acord. 

THE  fate  of  the  humble  “extra”  who  has  the  audacity 
to  fall  in  love  with  Myrtle  Manners,  the  leading 
woman  of  the  “Titan  Motion  Picture  Company.”  is 
heartlessly  shown  up  in  The  Extra  Man  and  the  Milk-fed 
Lion.  Tommy  is  a friend  of  Buck’s.  Buck  gets  him  the 
job.  Later  he  is  sorry.  This  amusing  story,  as  adapted  by 
Charles  E.  Van  Loan  for  picturization  under  the  Mustang 
brand,  is  related  on  the  screen  as  follows : 

Buck  Parvin  (Art  Acord)  introduces  his  friend,  Tommy 
Dennis  (S.  William  Marshall)  to  Director  Montague  (Law- 
rence Peyton),  who  gives  Tommy  a chance  in  the  mob. 
Tommy’s  troubles  begin.  He  loses  his  heart  to  charming 
Myrtle  Manners,  the  star  (Dixie  Stratton)  and  dreams  of 
her,  sleeping  or  waking,  until  he  is  of  no  use  in  the  studio. 
Buck,  seeing  how  the  land  lies,  tips  Tommy  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  no  extra  man  in  Myrtle’s  pictures  while  Jack 
La  Rue  is  playing  opposite  the  star.  Tommy  refuses  to 
swallow  the  hint. 

The  “extra,”  hard  hit,  leaves  flowers  at  Miss  Manners’ 
dressing-room  door.  Buck  happens  along  just  afterwards 
and  grabs  the  credit  for  the  bouquet.  One  day,  however, 
her  admirer  gets  Myrtle  a sandwich,  and  is  rewarded  by 
a gracious  smile.  Monty  receives  orders  to  “cut  out  the 
jungle  stuff,  but  to  get  some  kind  of  a scenario  using  all  the 
animals.”  Circus  stuff  seems  the  only  solution.  The  di- 
rector bargains  with  a visiting  show  to  let  him  take  the 
scenes.  One  of  these  is  to  be  a thriller  in  which  La  Rue 
rescues  Myrtle  from  the  lion’s  cage.  But  although  the  king 
of  beasts  is  only  a milk-fed  lion,  the  leading  man  refuses 
to  take  any 
chances  with  his 
priceless  hide. 

After  the  first 
“take”  Monty  is 
“stumped.” 

Miss  Man- 
ners, is  willing 
to  take  the  risk. 

But  she  is  just  a 
little  bit  nerv- 
ous. Lovesick 
Tommy  tries  to 
reassure  h e r. 

Then  the  lion 
growls.  Myrtle 
turns  white  as  a 
ghost.  T ommy 
flings  him- 
self through  the 
crowd,  right 
across  the  cam- 
era line,  and 
rushes  to  her 


rescue.  ^ The  Buck Art  Acord 

scene  is  “crab-  Tommy S.  William  Marshall 

bed,”  and  Myr-  Myrtle Dixie  Stratton 

tie  tells  her  mis-  — 
guided  hero 


what  she  thinks  of  him.  Tommy  drains  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness— for  Monty  not  only  curses  him  but  also  hands  him 
his  walking  papers. 
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“ THE jBROKEN  CROSS ”— AMERICAN 

Two  Reels — The  Love  Story  of  Two  Sisters,  with  Harold 
Lockwood  as  the  Man  in  the  Case. 

Helen  Brandon May  Allison 

David  Keightly Harold  Lockwood 

Helen  Brandon  sends  her  sister,  Dora,  to  the  seashore,  as 
the  doctor  has  ordered.  There  she  is  rescued  from  drown- 
ing by  David  Keightly,  the  disinherited  son  of  a millionaire. 
David  woos  and  wins  Dora.  Called  to  the  death-bed  of 
his  father,  David  is  reinstated  by  Colonel  Keightly.  He  re- 
turns to  the  fishing  village,  wealthy  and  eager  to  make  Dora 
his  wife.  For  reasons  of  his  own,  Joe  Badger  tells  David 
that  Dora  is  dead.  David  goes  back  to  the  city.  In  saving 
Helen,  a nurse,  from  a gang  of  ruffians  he  is  wounded  and 
taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  is  restored  to  health  by 
Helen.  They  fall  in  love  and  become  engaged.  Mean- 
while, Dora,  who  has  sought  news  of  David  in  vain,  tries 
to  forget  her  loss  in  preparations  for  her  sister’s  wedding. 
Strangely  enough  she  does  not  meet  Helen’s  fiance.  On 
their  marriage  eve,  David  comes  across  a broken  cross,  once 
given  him  by  Dora.  He  tells  Helen  about  the  courtship  of 
the  girl  whom  he  believes  to  be  dead.  She  recognizes  her 
own  sister.  Realizing  that  in  her  hands  rests  the  happi- 
ness of  Dora  and  her  lover,  Helen  accepts  service  with  the 
Red  Cross  section  and  sails  with  them  for  the  seat  of  war. 

***** 

SEE  AMERICA  FIRST,  No.  21— KEEPING 
UP  WITH  THE  JONESES— GAUMONT 

Split  Reel — The  Pretty  Mutual  Traveler  Freezes  Her 
Ears  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Takes  Mutual  Followers 
For  a Trip  Around  the  City. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  as  it  sits 
on  the  side  of  a vast  hill  looking  down  upon  the  boats  which 
come  and  go,  cool  in  the  summer  when  the  refreshing 
breezes  blow,  freezing  in  the  winter,  and  ice  bound,  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  scenics,  taken 
by  the  Gaumont  Company  and  released  in  the  series,  “See 
America  First.”  This  Minnesota  city  is  pictured  in  the 
twenty-first  number  of  this  interesting  weekly  scenic.  In 
the  film  is  shown  the  winter  sports — curling,  fancy  skating, 
skiing  and  tobogganing.  Glimpses  of  the  great  steel  mills, 
the  woolen  manufacturing,  the  incoming  and  outgoing  sup- 
ply of  ore  from  the  iron  range,  disclose  the  great  wealth- 
getting industries  of  this  place.  The  second  half  of  the 
reel  is  devoted  to  Flarry  Palmer’s  funny  animated  cartoon, 
“Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses.” 

Jfc  ifC  jJC 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  56— GAUMONT 

One  Reel — Events  of  World  Interest  Caught  by  the  Alert 
Mutual  Cameramen. 

The  opening  of  Coney  Island’s  winter  bathing  season 
leads  Mutual  Weekly  No.  56.  “The  Snowbirds”  and 
“Polar  Bears,”  winter  swimming  clubs,  have  attracted  much 
attention  the  last  few  seasons.  The  landing  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  the  “Callao,”  which  was  given  up  as  lost,  at  San 
Francisco,  the  annual  bowl  fight  at  Pennsylvania  University 
in  which  William  Lifson,  freshman,  was  killed;  the  test- 
ing of  the  new  dreadnought,  “Oklahoma;  the  launching 
of  the  steamer,  “Artisan,”  which  is  to  go  into  American- 
Hawaiian  service ; the  unveiling  of  the  statue  in  memory 
of  Henry  M.  Flagler,  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ; the  sailing 
of  “La  Touche,”  from  Seattle  with  equipment  for  new 
roads  in  Alaska ; the  great  fire  in  Birmingham,  Ala. ; the 


Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison,  two  popular  American 
( Mutual ) stars,  featured  in  “The  Broken  Cross.” 


sailing  of  the  Belgian  relief  ship  “Celebes,”  with  a $300,000 
cargo  for  the  destitute  victims  of  war;  the  fiesta  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  at  Guatemala,  C.  A. ; and  the  picture 
of  Percy  Houghton,  president,  and  Manager  George  Stall- 
ings, of  the  “Braves,”  are  other  pictured  events  of  gen- 
eral interest.  The  arrival  of  prominent  film  manufac- 
turers in  Washington  to  oppose  the  motion  picture  cen- 
sorship law ; the  explosion  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  four;  Eduardo  Suarez-Mujica,  the 
former  Chilian  envoy;  the  placing  of  sign  posts  to  mark  the 
way  to  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  the  Mecca  for  politicians  dur- 
ing 1916,  and  the  presentation  of  the  newest  fashions  in 
military  hats,  completes  this  issue  of  the  Mutual’s  current 
event  picture. 

5|C  3)C  jjt 

FICKLE  MADGE— VOGUE 

One  Reel — The  Romantic  Trials  of  a Paperhanger. 

A paperhanger,  much  in  love,  arrives  at  the  home  of 
Madge,  his  sweetheart,  to  find  another  man  defending  her 
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Isolde  Illian  and  Jay  Yorke  in  a scene  from  “Harry’s  Happy 
Honeymoon,”  a Falstaff  comedy. 


from  a white  rat.  He  immediately  challenges  the  intruder 
to  a battle.  Art,  the  other  man,  is  thrown  out  of  the  house 
and  jarred  up  against  his  own  lady  love,  Alice,  who  happens 
to  be  passing.  Art  schemes  to  get  even  by  inducing  Alice 
to  pretend  to  flirt  with  the  paperhanger.  That  evening  the 
latter  gentleman  starts  out  to  call  on  Alice.  - By  mistake  he 
enters  the  apartment  of  a Mr.  Mack,  a bibulous  person  who 
happens  to  be  out  just  then,  but  who,  on  returning  and 
finding  a stranger  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  draws  his 
gun  and  shoots  up  the  innocent  manipulator  of  paste  and 
paper.  Meanwhile  Madge  has  written  the  paperhanger 
that  at  last  she  has  father’s  consent  to  marry  him.  The 
note  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  vengeful  Art  who  attempts 
to  forestall  the  wedding.  The  paperhanger,  escaping  from 
Mr.  Mack,  is  waylaid  by  his  other  enemy  and  divested  of 
his  trousers.  He  manages  to  reach  safety,  however,  via  a 
dumbwaiter.  Despite  his  undignified  appearance,  Madge 
receives  him  with  open  arms,  and  they  are  married. 

***** 

MAMMY’S  ROSE— AMERICAN 

One  Reel — A Tragedy  of  War  with  Two  Flying  “A” 

Favorites. 


Beth ....Neva  Gerber 

Frank Frank  B orsage 


A dark  Mammy  sits  dreaming  of  the  old  days  when  she 
nursed  little  Frank,  the  Colonel’s  son.  She  watched  the 
boy  grow  up,  followed  his  fortunes  in  love,  and  saw  him 
happily  married  to  Beth,  the  daughter  of  a neighbor.  Then 
came  the  war.  Frank  enlisted  in  the  Southern  cause, 
When  the  child  was  expected  the  young  husband  hurried 
home  to  Beth’s  bedside.  But  his  horse  outside  betrayed  him 
to  a troop  of  Yankees,  and  although  Old  Mose,  Mammy’s 
husband,  took  the  first  bullet  in  a desperate  attempt  to  shield 
his  young  master,  before  Frank  could  escape  he  was  shot 
down.  As  Mammy  lives  over  these  memories  a chill  con- 
vulses her  body  and  she  falls  back  dead.  Meanwhile  Beth 
completely  crazed  by  the  tragedy  is  visiting  Frank’s  grave. 
She  sees  a vision  of  her  lost  husband  and  follows  him.  He 
leads  her  to  Mammy’s  cabin.  The  shock  of  finding  Frank’s 
old  nurse  dead  kills  Beth.  Frank’s  spirit  joins  hers  in  the 
cabin,  and  Mammy,  Beth  and  the  young  master  once  more 
are  together. 


HARRY’S  HAPPY  HONEYMOON  — FAL- 
STAFF 

< -r 

One  Reel — The  Harrowing  Adventures  of  Two  Newly- 
weds. 

Harry Jay  Yorke 

Hilda,  his  bride Isolde  Illian 

Harry  and  Hilda,  just  married,  elude  a pursuing  auto 
filled  with  well-wishers,  and  board  the  train  for  Fanover. 
One  of  the  wedding  guests,  learning  their  destination,  wires 
some  friends  of  his  at  the  college  at  Fanover,  describing 
the  honeymooners  and  asking  the  boys  to  make  their  so- 
journ in  the  town  as  lively  as  possible.  On  the  train  the 
bride  becomes  engrossed  in  a strenuous  baby  who  throws 
Harry’s  hat  out  of  the  car  window,  flings  his  nursing  bottle 
after  it,  yanks  the  flowers  out  of  Hilda’s  hat — and  gets 
Harry  madder  every  minute.  The  mother  alights  at  a 
station  to  procure  milk,  the  train  goes  off  without  her,  and 
the  young  couple  arrive  at  Fanover  with  the  youngster  on 
their  hands.  This  puts  the  college  boys  off  the  track,  and 
Flarry  and  Hilda  arrive  safely  at  their  hotel  with  their  little 
charge.  A child  has  been  kidnapped  a few  days  before, 
and  the  description  tallies  closely  with  the  newcomers.  The 
town  constable  calls  upon  the  bride  and  groom  and  places 
them  under  arrest.  However,  the  frantic  mother  turns  up 
next  day  and  reclaims  her  child.  Then  the  college  boys, 
determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  set  to  make  the  honey- 
mooners’ visit  to  Fanover  as  spectacular  and  as  memorable 
as  possible. 

* * * * * 

BILLY  VAN  DEUSEN’S  WEDDING  EVE- 
BEAUTY 

One  Reel  — A Sorry  Misadventure,  Starring  John 

Steppling. 

Billy  Van  Deusen John  Steppling 

Bessie  Footlights Carol  Halloway  ' 

Jimmy  Flash John  Sheehan 

Billy  Van  Deusen  is  persuaded  by  the  boys  to  have  a 
last  fling  on  his  wedding  eve.  The  father  of  his  fiancee. 
Helen  Galsworthy,  having  a passion  for  poker,  breaks 
away  from  his  family  that  night  and  starts  for  the  game. 
On  the  way  he  drops  in  on  Bessie  Footlights,  whose  show 
is  going  badly,  and  who  has  been  advised  by  Jimmy  Flash, 


John  Steppling  in  a laughable  scene  from  “Billy  Van 
Deusen’ s Wedding  Eve,”  a “Beauty”  comedy. 
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her  press  agent,  to  create 
some  notoriety  for  herself. 
Galsworthy  suggests  that 
Bessie  make  some  rich 
young  Johnny  “the  goat,” 
and  later  she  picks  out  Billy, 
whom  she  sees  celebrating 
in  a cafe.  A note  is  sent  to 
Billy,  beseeching  him 
to  rescue  a lady  in 
distress.  He  hurries 
to  the  address  and 
is  just  in  time  to 
save  Bessie  from  a 
Nihilist  who  is 
threatening  her 
with  a bomb.  Bes- 
sie induces  him  to 
linger,  and  Jimmy 
Flash  rushes  the 
sensational  story  to 
the  paper.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Gals- 
worthy and  Helen 
have  trailed  Gals- 
worthy, who,  on  catch- 
ing sight  of  them, 
d i v es  in  t o Bessie’s 
apartment.  He  hides 
under  the  shower  in 
the  bathroom.  Mrs. 
Galsworthy  demands 
that  Bessie  produce 
the  fugitive.  But  Bes- 
sie insists  that  she  is 
hiding  no  husbands. 
Orral  Humphrey  as  “Laird  o’  Billy,  recovering  some- 
Knees in  the  “Beauty”  Comedy  what  from  the  drinks 
of  that  name.  of  the  evening,  goes 

^ into  the  bathroom  to 

ease  his  aching  head.  Pie  turns  on  the  hot  water  in  the 
shower,  at  which  Galsworthy  makes  himself  both  heard 
and  felt.  Just  then  Jimmy  returns  with  the  story  in 
glaring  headlines.  Mother  and  Helen  read  it  aghast.  Two 
struggling  figures  emerge  from  the  bathroom  and  Gals- 
worthy is  dragged  off  home,  while  Billy  gets  back  his 
bachelor  freedom. 


* * * * * 


THE  LAIRD  O’ KNEES— BEAUTY 


One  Reel — A Comedy  in  Kilts,  Starring  Orral  Humphrey. 

Charles  Hampton Orral  Humphrey 

Billy  Barlow Johnny  Gough 

Rhoda,  her  duaghter Queenie  Rosson 

A couple  of  vaudevillians  out  of  a job  come  upon  a fellow 
in  Scotch  kilts  much  the  worse  for  alcoholic  refreshment. 
Finding  that  he  has  been  advertising  Highland  Lad  ciga- 
rettes, they  strip  him  of  his  raiment,  Hampton  puts 
on  the  kilties  and  applies  for  the  job.  He  is  distrib- 
uting cigarettes  on  the  pier  at  the  docking  of  an  ocean 
liner,  when  a magnificent  lady  descends  upon  him,  ad- 
dressing him  as  the  Laird  o’  Knees,  and  drags  him  away 
in  her  limousine.  Hampton  doesn’t  know  what  it’s  all 
about,  but  he  humors  the  lady’s  fancy  by  going  with 
her  and  later  phones  his  pal,  Barlow.  Barlow  puts  him 
wise  to  the  fact  that  a distinguished  Scottish  lord  was  ex- 
pected on  the  liner,  and  that  he  will  do  well  to  stay  in  the 
game  and  win  Rhoda,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bellegraham, 
and  her  money.  Barlow  arrives  at  the  Bellegraham  man- 
sion and  is  received  as  the  Laird’s  traveling  companion,  the 


Hon.  Fitzroy-Fitzgibbons.  Society  write-ups  in  the  papers, 
however,  come  to  the  attention  of  two  interested  parties — 
Mrs.  Hallroome,  minus  her  rent,  and  the  manager  of  the 
cigarette  office.  Both  put  in  an  appearance  at  Mrs.  Belle- 
graham’s  at  a most  inopportune  moment,  and  embarrassing 
identifications  follow.  The  departure  of  her  sham  guests 
leaves  Mrs.  Bellegraham  crumpled,  but  Rhoda  enjoys  the 
joke. 

5fs  5^ 

SAMMY  VERSUS  CUPID— VOGUE 

One  Reel — Sammy  Burns  Puts  Over  a Strong  Man  Stunt. 

Sammy  can’t  make  Sally,  his  sweetheart,  love  him  be- 
cause she  is  athletically  inclined,  and  Sammy  is  a little  runt 
whose  biceps  are  not  up  to  the  standard.  He  is  in  despair. 
But  learning  that  the  professor  of  the  local  gymnasium  is 
hard  up,  he  makes  him  a mysterious  proposition,  involving 
the  exchange  of  a roll  of  bills.  Sammy  goes  into  training 
and  in  a few  weeks  has  developed  an  astonishing  amount  of 
muscle.  Sally,  passing  the  gym.,  is  surprised  to  see 
a large  poster  announcing  the  championship  match  between 
Sammy,  “the  wrestling  wizard,”  and  “Nabisco,  the  Horrible 
Turk.”  Sammy  happens  to  come  out  at  this  minute  and 

he  hands  Sally  complimentary  tickets  to  the  bout.  The 

night  of  the  great  event  Sammy  completely  flattens  out 
the  Turk,  who  is  the  gym.  professor  in  disguise,  and 
strews  his  hair  about  the  padded  ring.  Sally  is  convinced. 
She  marries  Sammy  next  day. 

* * * * * 

A CLEVER  COLLIE’S  COME-BACK— FAL- 
STAFF 

One  Reel — “Lady,”  the  Thanhouser  Collie,  Stars  as  a 

Ghost. 

The  wife Frances  Keyes 

The  husband George  Mario 

Collie  “Lady” 

A clever  collie,  whose  home  always  has  been  a city 
apartment,  objects  strenuously  to  the  family  moving  to  the 
country.  He  tells  the  other  dogs  that  he  is  going  to  queer 
the  new  home  with  his  owner.  The  family  moves  and  finds 
that  it  has  taken  a haunted  house.  One  night  Mandy,  the 
old  colored  servant,  wakes  everybody,  screaming.  She 
declares  a ghost  has  pulled  all  the  bed  clothes  off  her,  and 
another  ghost  has  blown  out  the  light.  Her  master  and 
mistress  laugh  at  her  at  first.  But  when  the  candle  goes 
out  in  the  hand  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  when  the 
baby’s  carriage  runs  away  all  of  itself,  and  when  a beef- 
steak turned  into  a pair  of  corsets — well,  the  next  day  the 
family  moves  back  to  the  city.  Then  the  clever  collie  tells 
the  other  dogs  all  about  it.  And  mysteries  too  deep  for 
humans  are  explained. 

* * * * * 

The  entire  champion  football  team  of  the  Washington 
State  College  were  used  as  “extras”  in  the  five-reel  picture, 
"The  Craving,”  which  director  Charles  Barlett,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Film  Company,  Inc.,  is  producing  as  a Mutual  Master- 
picture,  De  Luxe  Edition.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  the  Wash- 
ington College  team  met  the  Brown  University  team  in 
Pasadena,  and  motion  pictures  of  the  game  will  be  incor- 
porated in  some  of  the  lively  and  scrappy  “college  stuff” 
in  the  picture. 

In  the  drama,  William  Russell,  the  American  (Mutual) 
star  is  supposed  to  be  the  star  member  of  the  football 
team.  The  settings  and  scenes  needed  real  live  college 
atmosphere,  which  was  ably  lent,  with  no  make  believe, 
by  the  college  football  men.  The  camera  caught  Russell 
in  the  swiftest  plays  that  “Lone  Star”  Deitz,  the  coach, 
has  devised. 
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Mutual’s  New  Schedule  in  Full  Swing 

Increase  in  all  Branches  of 
Producing  Forces  Follows 
Inauguration  of  New  Policy 


EXPANSION  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation’s  output 
to  take  in  six  features  a week — three  Masterpictures, 
De  Luxe  Edition,  and  three  three-reel  features — has 
required  a series  of  changes  and  readjustments  in  the  studios 
and  among  the  producing  forces.  Names  famed  far  and 
wide  have  been  added  to  the  lists  of  Mutual  players.  New 
directors  have  found  places  in  the  studios.  And  the  work- 
shops themselves  have  undergone  renovation  and  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  Gaumont  Company,  at  its  winter  studios  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  is  concentrating  on  the  output  of  Masterpieces, 
De  Luxe  Edition.  Three  large  and  important  companies 
are  occupied  solely  with  these  tremendous  feature  dramas 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  Garrick  and  William  Had- 
dock, and  of  Edwin  Middleton,  who  has  just  arrived  at  Jack- 
sonville from  Flushing,  L.  I. 

The  editing  of  the  news  film,  The  Mutual  Weekly,  and 
the  assembling  and  cutting  of  the  half  reel  of  scenic  pictures 
of  America’s  garden  spots,  shown  in  “See  America  First” 
will  be  continued  at  the  Gaumont  Company’s  Flushing 
studio,  as  will  the  production  of  Harry  Palmer’s  half  reel 
animated  cartoon  Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses,  which 
occupies  the  second  half  of  the  scenic  release. 

Two  Noted  Stars 
In  Feature  Releases 

Crane  Wilbur  and  William  Clifford,  the  chief  stars  of 
David  Horsley  productions,  will  be  seen  only  in  the  Mutual 
Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition.  Around  each  there  is  be- 
ing built  up  stock  companies  of  unusual  grade,  and  for  each 
are  being  written  photoplay  plots  which  are  different  from 
the  ordinary  crop.  Mr.  Wilbur  has  taken  to  writing  his  own 
scenarios,  each  founded  on  some  big  and  striking  principle 
or  theory.  “Vengeance  Is  Mine,”  the  first  of  the  Master- 
pictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  from  the  Horsley  studios  featur- 
ing Mr.  Wilbur,  is  the  first  testimony  of  his  author-actor 
genius  to  be  found  among  the  Mutual’s  new  high  grade 
features. 

George  Ovey  will  in  no  way  diminish  his  activities  as  star 
of  “Cub’’  comedies.  These  funny  Horsley  pictures  will 
continue  their  weekly  release  on  Fridays,  being  one  of  the 
seven  comedies  of  the  Mutual’s  new  schedule. 

The  American  Film  Company,  Inc.,  will  be  represented 
in  this  new  scheme  of  things  by  four  weekly  releases,  aside 
from  Mutual  Masterpictures  of  de  luxe  quality. 

A three-part  “Clipper”  drama  and  a “Mustang”  western 
picture  of  similar  length,  will  appear  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, while  “Beauty”  comedies  of  one-reel  length  will  ap- 
pear an  Wednesdays  and  Sundays. 

Enlarged  Studio  to 
Triple  American  Output 

The  enlargement  of  the  American’s  plant  and  the  addition 
of  an  enormous  glass  covered  studio,  permits  tripled  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  the  company’s  producing  and  acting 
forces. 

Thanhouser’s  increased  producing  activities  will  find 
definite  expression  in  two  weekly  “Falstaff”  comedies  and  a 
Wednesday  three-reel  “Than-o-play”  drama,  aside  from 
Mututal  Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  which  will  ap- 
pear at  irregular  schedule. 


One  company  of  the  Thanhouser’s  contingent  is  at  present 
in  Florida  making  a five  reel  picture.  What  Doris  Did  is 
the  title  of  this  picture,  and  in  it,  Miss  Doris  Grey,  the 
pretty  Thanhouser  star,  who  made  a leap  into  fame  over- 
night by  being  the  prettiest  girl  at  the  Boston  exhibitor’s 
ball  in  November,  plays  the  stellar  role. 

Signal  To 
Pictures,  De  Luxe 

A new  off-shoot  of  the  recently  organized  Signal  Film 
Corporation,  in  the  form  of  a Mutual  Masterpicture,  De 
Luxe  Edition,  company  of  players,  has  come  into  existence 
at  the  Signal’s  studios  in  Los  Angeles,  thus  increasing  the 
output  of  this  picture  organization  from  the  weekly  release 
of  one  chapter  of  the  special  Mutual  feature,  “The  Girl  and 
the  Game”  to  five  reel  features. 

Vogue  comedies,  Inc.,  the  sixth  of  the  Mutual’s  produc- 
ing companies,  will  continue  with  the  release  of  their  eccen- 
tric and  usual  funny  pictures  at  the  rate  of  two  a week,  one 
on  Thursday  and  one  on  Sunday.  Sammy  Bums  will  head 
his  own  company  in  his  own  inimitable  way.  Russ  Powell, 
Priscilla  Dean  and  Lillian  Leighton  Brown,  are  stars  who 
will  continue  with  their  work  in  Vogues.  Rube  Miller, 
Madge  Kirby,  Arthur  Travares  and  Alice  Neice  are  among 
the  brand  new  fun-makers  who  have  been  added  to  the 
force. 

New  Feature  Regime 
Comes  In  Existence 

January  17  saw  the  introduction  of  the  Mutual’s  new 
feature  regime,  but  a short  period  of  reconstruction  is  neces- 
sary before  Mutual  releases  will  stand  in  their  correct 
weekly  schedule.  The  week  of  Feb.  7 will  usher  in  the  new 
three  Masterpicture,  Edition  De  Luxe,  three  three-reel  fea- 
ture policy  complete.  From  then  on  Mutual  films  may  be 
grouped  as  follows : Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition ; 

Mondays,  Thursday  and  Saturdays;  three-reel  features: 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  seven  weekly  comedies, 
a “Clipper”  on  Tuesdays;  a “Than-o-play”  on  Wednesdays, 
and  a “Mustang”  on  Fridays;  seven  weekly  comedies: 
“Falstaffs”  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays;  “Beauties”  on 
Wednesdays  and  Sundays;  “Vogues”  on  Thursdays  and 
Sundays ; and  “Cubs”  on  Fridays ; a split  reel  scenic  on  Sun- 
days and  a topical  on  Thursdays. 

The  Gaumont  Company  numbers  among  its  players  Mal- 
colm Williams,  the  Broadway  favorite ; Marguerite  Courtot, 
Sydney  Mason,  Alexander  Gaden,  Gertrude  Robinson, 
Lucille  Taft,  Flavia  Arcaro,  John  Reinhard,  Charles  W. 
Travis,  Mathilda  Baring,  John  Mackin,  James  Levering, 
Helen  Marten  and  others. 

The  Horsley  company  is  made  up  of  Crane  Wilbur,  Wil- 
liam Clifford,  Irving  Cummings,  Margaret  Gibson,  Betty 
Hart,  Gypsy  Abbott,  Carl  Von  Schiller,  Brooklyn  Keller, 
William  Jackson  and  other  popular  players. 

Arthur  Maude,  Constance  Crawley,  Harold  Lockwood, 
May  Allison,  William  Russell,  Charlotte  Burton,  Roy  Stew- 
art, Jack  Prescott,  Lizette  Thorne,  Helene  Rosson,  E.  For- 
rest Taylor,  Eugenie  Forde  andd  William  Stowell  are  a 
part  of  the  American’s  big  contingency  of  high  class  play- 
ers, appearing  in  American  (Mutual)  releases. 
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“Film  Licenses” 

Representatives  of  certain  factors  in  the 
motion  picture  industry  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  in 
Washington  with  a suggested  plan  for  mod- 
ification of  the  federal  censorship  bill  pro- 
viding that  a federal  “license  board”  be 
established  rather  than  a censorship  board, 
and  that  films  should  be  “licensed”  rather 
than  certificated  by  a censor  board. 

Just  why  a mere  change  in  name  makes 
the  proposal  of  censorship  appear  any  more 
desirable  to  anybody  in  the  motion  picture 
industry  is  not  apparent. 

If  the  operations  of  censorship  are  to  be 
carried  on  as  an  institution  of  government, 
the  industry  will  be  just  as  much  bedeviled 
and  hampered  whether  the  board  which 
carries  on  these  operations  is  known  as  a 
“board  of  censorship”  or  a “license  board” 
or  the  “Swampy  Creek  Drainage  Commis- 
sion.” 

Censorship  by  another  name  would  smell 
as  bad. 

About  “Meddlers” 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  recently  re- 
marked editorially: 

“Within  the  past  decade  a new  in- 
dustry has  developed  which  has  already 
taken  a powerful  position  in  the  lives  of 
all  American  people,  and  which  is  to 
achieve  greater  influence  for  democra- 
tic good,  because  it  reaches  all  and  is 
intelligible  to  all. 

“We  mean  the  Motion  Picture  Busi- 
ness. The  very  center  of  this  industry 
is  here  in  Los  Angeles  and  its  en- 
virons; and  its  growth,  its  permanance 


and  its  success  are  matters  of  material 
interest  to  this  community. 

“But  with  the  development  of  this 
business,  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
newspaper  in  its  influence  for  whole- 
someness, there  has  arisen  the  aggrava- 
tion of  censorship.  Irresponsible  of- 
ficials and  lawmakers,  mischievous  and 
often  stupid,  have  sought  to  restrict  the 
motion  picture  in  states  and  cities,  and 
now  a congressman  named  Hughes  of 
Georgia  has  introduced  a bill  in  Con- 
gress providing  for  some  sort  of  na- 
tional censorship. 

“It  is  time  that  the  public  realizes 
the  danger  of  these  restrictions,  local 
and  national.  In  certain  quarters 
criticism  has  been  made  of  the  morals 
of  the  men  and  women  engaed  in  the 
motion  picture  business.  The  men  and 
women  engaged  in  that  industry  are 
not  as  a class  lax  in  morals  or  care- 
less in  conduct.  The  peculiarities  of 
their  profession,  in  fact,  argue  against 
charges  of  loose  conduct.  Men  and 
women  who  must  report  for  work  at  7 
or  8 o’clock  in  the  morning — and  to 
pose  before  a motion  picture  camera  is 
WORK  requiring  clear  heads  and  vigor 
— cannot  jeopardize  their  profession  by 
late  hours  and  dissipation.  Criticism 
of  the  lives  of  motion  picture  people 
is  not  only  insulting  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
this  profession,  but  is  insulting  to  the 
intelligence  of  those  to  whom  the  pro- 
tests are  made. 

“Los  Angeles,  with  its  scenery  and 
sunshine,  must  remain  the  center  of 
the  producing  end  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry.  The  business  brings  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  this  city. 

“It  must  not  be  sacrificed  by  sense- 
less legislation  and  multiple  censorship. 
And  the  movies  must  be  recognized  as 
a possession  of  the  public,  as  an  agent 
of  democracy,  and  their  development 
must  not  be  retarded  or  restricted  by 
pernicious  meddlesomeness.” 

Gaynor  on  Censorship 

The  late  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor,  of 
New  York,  was  considered  by  his  friends 
and  enemies  alike,  one  of  the  shrewdest 
lawyers  that  ever  graced  the  bar  of  the 
Empire  State.  As  a Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  Judge  Gaynor 
rendered  decisions  in  many  important  mat- 
ters, few  of  which  were  ever  carried  to  a 
higher  court,  the  opposing  attorneys  know- 
ing that  the  law  had  been  so  thoroughly 
covered  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  a 
reversal  were  extremely  small. 

As  Mayor  of  New  York,  Judge  Gaynor, 
made  many  enemies  in  political  circles  be- 
cause of  the  just  and  humane  manner  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  complex  problems 
of  the  city  that  came  before  him.  He  was 
a great  believer  in  personal  liberty.  He 
believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  press.  And 
he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  censorship,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  referred  to  the  press 
or  to  motion  pictures. 

Of  the  many  important  decisions  rend- 
ered by  Gaynor  as  a judge,  the  following, 


regarding  censorship  of  motion  pictures, 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  legal  history 
as  the  most  concise  of  its  kind  ever  filed 
in  a court  of  this  country: 

“Are  we  about  to  step  back  into  the 
middle  ages,  when  one  did  not  even 
dare  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  prayed  ? 

“Are  we  to  submit  ourselves  to  the 
conditions  existing  today  in  Russia, 
where  each  newspaper  must  have 
stamped  upon  it  the  government’s  ap- 
proval ? 

“I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that 
they  would  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Many  are  the  evils  of  the  press, 
and  many  are  the  men  that  have  been 
destroyed  wrongfully  by  the  press,  but 
it  is  much  better  that  you  or  I,  or  any 
other  individual,  be  destroyed  by  the 
press,  than  that  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  be  tampered  with. 
So,  too,  it  is  much  better  that  a certain 
number  of  pictures  justly  subject  to 
criticism  should  be  shown,  than  that  the 
principle  of  free  expression  of  thought 
be  hampered  or  restricted. 

“Censorship  leads  to  race  and  re- 
ligious prejudice,  to  political  influence 
and  corruption  of  morals. 

“Is  the  United  States  Constitution  to 
be  reversed,  and  are  we  to  live  under  a 
government  of  men,  instead  of  under  a 
government  of  laws? 

“Are  we  not  held  thoroughly  re- 
sponsible for  our  acts  under  existing 
laws?  Innumerable  instances  can  be 
given  to  show  that  the  manufacturer  of 
pictures  is  held  thoroughly  subject  to 
the  law. 

“Censorship,  gentlemen,  will  mean 
the  rule  of  the  many  by  the  few.” 

An  Indignant  Citizen:! 

Condemnation  of  Damaged  Goods,  the 
Mutual’s  great  sociological  drama,  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  of  Utica, 
(N.  Y.),  evidently  tended  to  rouse  the  ire 
of  the  thinking  people  of  the  city,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  letter  from  an 
indignant  citizen,  which  appears  in  the 
Utica  Observer,  under  date  of  January  12 : 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Observer: 

Allow  me  a little  space  in  your  paper 
to  ask — has  the  city  of  Utica  become  so 
saintly  that  its  people  cannot  be  allowed 
to  see  a moving  picture  that  teaches  a 
great  lesson  in  immorality. 

So  our  commissioner  of  public  safety 
thinks  when  he  stopped  the  showing  of 
“Damaged  Goods”  at  the  Bender  The- 
atre. The  commissioner  says  it  is  im- 
moral and  vicious.  I have  seen  the 
picture  at  different  times  and  I saw  no 
part  that  was  immoral  or  vicious.  In- 
stead, it  puts  down  immorality,  and 
shows  the  aftermath  and  terrible  conse- 
quences of  vice.  It  is  a picture  that 
should  be  shown  in  every  city  and  if 
any  city  ever  needed  the  lesson  this 
picture  teaches,  Utica  needs  it  at  the 
present  time.  The  best  thing  the  com- 
missioner could  do  is  to  rent  the  film 
and  have  it  shown  in  the  cabarets  and 
sitting  rooms  of  our  moral  city  instead 
of  trying  to  stop  those  who  want  to  see 
this  picture.  If  I had  a family  of  20 
boys  and  girls  I would  want  each  one 
to  see  the  lesson  that  this  picture 
teaches,  and  I believe  the  majority  of 
parents  feel  the  same  way. 

L.  J.  Lester. 

The  story  of  the  arrest  and  acquittal  of 
the  manager  of  the  Bender  Theatre  and  the 
jury’s  commendation  of  Damaged  Goods 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  edition  of 
Reel  Life. 
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President  Freuler’s 

Message 

to 

'Exhibitors 


T IS  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  from  day  to  day  that 
some  exhibitors  have  not  yet 

awakened  to  the  necessity  of 

“presenting”  pictures  rather  than  merely 
“exhibiting”  them. 

Any  exhibitor  who  is  not  studying  his 
business  is  going  to  go  out  of  business. 
The  public  is  demanding  a great  deal  more 
than  it  did.  The  novelty  value  of  the 
motion  picture  is  gone  now.  A picture 
theatre  must  present  genuine  entertain- 
ment. 

Entertainment  means  more  than  merely 
pictures  on  a screen.  It  means  attention 
to  every  related  detail : music,  decorations, 
special  effects,  the  “side-lights”  of  the 
show. 

Every  picture  fit  for  showing  carries  its 
own  suggestion  for  some  little  “stunt.” 
Here’s  just  a simple  example:  Suppose  a 
picture  plot  opens  in  England  and  the 
action  is  swiftly  shifted  to  America.  All 
this  is  indicated  on  the  screen  in  action  and 
sub-titles.  But  consider  how  much  more 
effectively  this  action  can  be  interpreted 
to  the  audience  if  the  music  swings  into 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  or  some 
characteristically  American  composition 
that  makes  the  audience  feel  and  know  of 
the  shift  through  a second  sense.  This 
means  telling  them  a part  of  the  story 
through  their  ears  as  well  as  presenting  it 
to  their  vision. 

The  presentation  of  pictures  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a theatre  makes  it 
necessary  to  study  the  psychology  of  en- 
tertainment, to  be  a real  showman,  to 
apply  the  principles  of  amusement.  Re- 
member that  the  motion  picture  public  is 
being  educated  every  day  and  that  you,  as 
an  exhibitor,  will  have  to  keep  pace  with 
the  developments  of  public  taste.  What 
was  a good  show  a few  years  ago  is  no 
entertainment  at  all  today. 

It  may  take  three  or  four  months  of  dili- 
gent application  to  your  problems  of  en- 
tertainment before  results  will  become 
apparent.  But  conscientious  effort  and 
the  exercise  of  originality  will  give  your 
house  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  and  a fol- 
lowing that  can  not  be  taken  away  from 
you.  Successes  built  that  way  are  sub- 
stantial, and  if  you  give  real  entertainment 
you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  compe- 
tition. The  more  you  try  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  get  results.  You  can  get  film  in  a 
can,  but  you  can  not  get  entertainment 
that  way.  The  better  the  picture  the  more 
worthy  of  proper  presentation.  It  pays. 
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“The  Girl  and 

Game  Mutual  Special 


the 

Feature 


Chapter  Helen  s Wild  Ride  ’ 

Released  January  31.  Produced 
by  Signal  Film  Corporation. 


HELEN  HOLMES,  heroine  of  the  rails,  in  Chapter 
VI  of  The  Girl  and,  the  Game,  keeps  her  audience  ex- 
claiming and  gasping.  From  the  instant  she  turns 
detective  and  dashes  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  two  cracksmen, 
who  had  stolen  Rhinelander’ s payroll,  to  the  moment  when 
she  comes  speeding  into  the  half  demolished  camp  with  the 
money  in  her  safe  keeping,  Helen  puts  over  in  lightning 
succession  a series  of  daring  stunts,  the  equal  of  which  has 
not  been  seen  in  any  previous  films.  A robbery,  a railroad 
strike,  a fire,  an  exciting  chase  off  and  on  flying  trains,  a 
wild  search  through  the  devious  underworld  resorts  of  a 
big  city,  and  a revolver  fight  in  which  the  fearless  Helen 
saves  an  officer’s  life  are  some  of  the  features  of  this  thrill- 
ing episode. 

The  story  of  Chapter  VI  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  entire  series.  Helen  goes  to  her  Uncle  Rhinelander’s 
construction  camp  office  to  deliver  a telegram.  While  he  is 
reading  it  she  amuses  herself  by  playing  with  a black  and 
white  puppy.  It  is  Rhinelander’s  whim  that  nobody  else 
shall  occupy  the  shack  with  him.  The  dog  is  his  sole  com- 
panion. Helen  sees  that  her  uncle  is  elated  over  the  mes- 
sage which  reads:  “Monthly  payroll  on  Number  Four.” 

They  go  back  to  Signal  station  together,  leaving  the  dog 
to  “keep  house.” 

Rhinelander’ s four-footed  mascot  sniffs  around  and  final- 
ly grabs  the  telegram  in  his  teeth.  His  attention  is  diverted 
by  a squirrel  which  he  chases  out  of  doors  for  some  dis- 
tance. He  tears  past  Spike,  who  is  brooding  over  his  re- 
cent misfortunes,  and  at  that  moment  losing  his  hold  on 
the  bit  of  yellow  paper  he  drops  it  at  the  feet  of  his  master’s 
enemy.  Spike  picks  it  up  and  reads  it.  Expectation  trans- 
forms his  lifeless  expression  into  one  of  shrewdness  and 
cunning.  He  hurries  to  the  headquarters  of  his  chief  and 
reports  to  Seagrue  that  Rhinelander  is  expecting  the  pay- 
roll on  Number  Four. 

Seagrue  instantly  decided  that  the  money  must  be  held 
up  until  a general  strike  can  be  pulled  off  at  Rhinelander’s 
camp.  He  phones  two  confederates  of  his — a man  named 
Sykes,  and  Dan,  a pal  of  the  former,  instructing  them  to 
arrive  at  Signal  next  morning  on  Number  4,  simultane- 
ously with  the  package  of  money. 

Meanwhile  Rhinelander  has  advised  his  agent  to  keep  the 
payroll  over  night  in  the  station  safe. 

Sykes  and  Dan  are  joined  by  a third  cracksman,  known 
as  the  “Bat.”  They  take  their  way  to  Seagrue’ s camp.  The 
boss  receives  them  into  consultation — and  as  a result  the 
crooks  break  into  the  telegraph  office,  open  the  safe  and 
deliver  the  payroll  into  Seagrue’ s hands.  The  chief  dis- 
patches the  “Bat”  with  the  money  to  Oceanside  while  Spike 
and  the  other  two  thieves  stir  up  a strike.  The  men  walk 
out  on  Rhinelander.  To  intensify  the  excitement  the  camp 
is  set  on  fire. 

Sykes  and  Dan  buy  railroad  tickets  back  to  Oceanside. 
As  Helen  hands  out  the  tickets  she  is  startled  to  observe  on 
one  of  the  bills  a familiar  ink-stain.  Grasping  the  clue,  she 
jumps  on  a small  “speeder  car”  and  follows  the  train.  Over- 
taking the  train,  she  springs  upon  the  rear  platform  and 
starts  a search  for  the  thieves. 


: m Pill II  ."i  f. 

“Helen”  ( Helen  Holmes)  enlists  the  aid  of  an  officer  in 
her  pursuit  of  the  thieves. 


Helen  .... 
Paul  Storm 
“Spike"  . . . 


. Helen  Holmes 
Leon  J.  Maloney 
. J.  P.  McGowan 


Just  as  the  long  train  strikes  the  bridge  Helen  sees  Sykes 
and  Dan  leap  out  of  a window  into  the  river.  Midway 
across  the  bridge  she  jumps  from  the  train  into  the  water. 
Sykes  and  Dan  are  swimming  rapidly  for  the  nearest  bank. 
Helen  reaches  the  end  of  the  draw.  She  makes  a supreme 
effort  and  flings  herself  across  to  the  land.  Badly  bruised 
and  shaken  she  starts  pell-mell  after  a street  car  upon  which 
the  thieves  are  making  their  escape.  Boarding  the  car, 
Helen  covertly  watches  the  crooks.  She  summons  a police- 
man and  they  shadow  Sykes  and  Dan  to  the  “Bat’s”  house. 
A terrific  struggle  on  the  top  of  the  house  sends  one  of  the 
thieves  headlong  off  the  roof,  while  the  officer  and  Sykes 
crash  through  a skylight  into  the  “Bat’s”  room.  Helen  saves 
the  policeman’s  life  by  breaking  into  the  den  and  leveling  a 
revolver  at  the  prostrate  crook.  The  money  is  discovered 
on  the  “Bat’s”  person,  and  Helen,  in  a record-breaking  auto- 
mobile dash,  rushes  it  back  to  her  uncle. 
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The  Industry  in  England  President  Guest  of  Trade 


Photoplay  Market  strong 
says  W.  Comrie  Scott, 

Despite  War  Conditions 

INTERESTING  views  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
under  conditions  of  war  are  given  by  W.  Comrie  Scott, 
managing  director  of  The  American  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
English  representative  of  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  Scott  is  on  a short  business  sojourn  in  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  “Flying  A.” 

The  war,  it  appears,  affects  varying  sections  of  England 
very  differently  as  indicated  in  the  expression  gained 
through  the  photoplay  demands. 

“There  are  certain  theatres  which  it  seems  cannot  get 
enough  war  stuff  to  suit  their  customers,”  observed  Mr. 
Scott,  “while  in  some  sections  of  London,  for  instance,  there 
are  theatres  that  keep  up  the  cry,  ‘Give  us  anything  but 
war;  let’s  forget  it.’  They  do  not  want  anything  of  even 
the  suggestion  of  martial  flavor.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  strength  of  the  photoplay  market  in  England,  continu- 
ing under  the  conditions  of  war,  is  a pretty  fine  testimonial 
to  the  calm  which  with  our  people  face  the  trials  of  these 
days. 

“There  is  in  England  a strong  demand  for  good,  clean 
comedy  and  our  ‘Beauty’  comedies  continue  in  the  high 
favor  that  met  the  first  importation  of  them.  Our  comedies, 
by  the  way,  are  doing  very  well  up  in  Scandinavia,  and  I 
hear  that  they  are  taking  quite  a liking  in  Sweden  to  the 
‘Cub’  comedies  featuring  George  Ovey,  which,  I see,  are 
doing  well  over  here. 

“The  war  has,  of  course,  considerably  hampered  opera- 
tions in  the  export  trade.  It  takes  about  ten  days  to  get 
a cable  through  to  Russia  and  weeks  and  weeks  to  get  film 
there.” 

Mr.  Scott  has  observed  in  the  English  theatres  and  among 
the  English  exhibitors  the  same  evolution  toward  higher 
class  entertainment  and  a gradually  rising  scale  of  admission 
prices. 

“I  should  say  six  pence — 12  American  cents — would  be 
called  a fair  average,”  he  remarked.  “The  penny  show  has 
about  disappeared.  The  public  has  been  educated  away 
from  that  just  like  your  American  photoplay  patrons  have 
learned  to  demand  higher  quality  than  can  be  offered  by  a 
house  that  depends  for  its  revenue  on  five-cent  admissions. 
The  one  shilling  admission  is  proving  a rather  popular  price 
at  London  houses  and  some  here  and  there  charge  so  much 
as  a half  crown.  Six  or  seven  reels  to  show  is  the  usual 
program.” 

Mr.  Scott  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  Adriatic  and  spent 
a number  of  days  at  the  offices  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion in  conferences  with  President  John  F.  Freuler.  From 
New  York  Mr.  Scott  went  West  to  consult  with  Samuel  S. 
Hutchinson,  president  of  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc., 
and  to  visit  the  various  plants  and  studios  of  the  company. 

Margaret  Gibson,  recently  elevated  to  stardom  by  David 
Horsley,  will  make  her  debut  as  a featured  player  in  the 
five-reel  Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  The  Soul’s 
Cycle.  The  finishing  touches  are  now  being  put  on  the  pro- 
duction at  Mr.  Horsley’s  studio  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  ' expected  that  this  release  will  excite  a great  deal 
more  than  passing  interest,  partly  because  of  Miss  Gibson’s 
appearance,  but  mainly  by  reason  of  the  subject  of  the 
picture. 

In  theme  it  is  unique.  It  treats  with  the  ancient  philos- 
ophy that  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  many  cycles  must 
be  re-lived  to  round  out  its  perfection. 


Nation’s  chief  to  speak  a t 
Banquet  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Board  of  Trade  of  America 

RESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON  is  to  be  the 
guest  of  honor  and  principal  speaker  at  a banquet  to 
be  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  by  the  Motion  Picture  Board  of  Trade  of  America,  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  27th.  This  will  mark  the  first 
public  adderss  delivered  by  the  nation’s  chief  executive  in 
the  eastern  metropolis  in  many  months.  The  President  will 
be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  Joseph  Tumulty,  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  Dr.  Cary  Grayson,  and  in  all  probability  by 
several  members  of  his  cabinet  and  others  prominently  con- 
nected with  official  life  in  Washington. 

Preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  President  and  his 
party  have  been  under  way  for  some  days  by  the  arrange- 
ment committee  comprised  of  President  John  R.  Freuler, 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation ; Walter  W.  Irwin,  general 
manager  V.  S.  L.  E. ; J.  A.  McKinney,  of  the  Universal ; 
Watterson  R.  Rothacker,  president  of  the  Industrial  Motion 
Picture  Co.,  of  Chicago ; Paul  Gulick,  of  the  Universal,  and 
J.  W.  Binder,  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Board  of 
Trade  of  America. 

A unique  arrangement  in  connection  with  the  banquet  will 
be  the  presence  of  ladies  at  the  tables  on  the  floor  of  the 
banquet  hall,  located  in  the  immense  ballroom  of  the  Bilt- 
more. Announcement  is  made  that  every  seat  has  been  en- 
gaged and  a large  and  enthusiastic  representation  of  men 
prominently  connected  with  the  motion  picture  industry 
will  be  on  hand. 

The  banquet,  with  the  President  as  the  chief  guest,  will 
mark  the  full  recognition  of  the  motion  picture  industry  as 
one  of  the  most  substantial  in  the  country  from  the  char- 
acter of  men  interested  and  capital  invested.  President 
Wilson’s  presence  at  the  banquet  Thursday  evening  is  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  made  by  him  to  a number  of 
manufacturers  and  others  prominently  connected  with  the 
motion  picture  industry  who  called  at  the  White  House  and 
were  received  by  the  President  on  their  visit  to  Washington 
to  appear  before  the  House  Committee  where  they  presented 
impressive  arguments  against  the  proposed  Federal  censor- 
ship bill. 

At  that  meeting  the  President  was  invited  to  attend  the 
first  annual  banquet  of  the  Motion  Picture  Baord  of  Trade 
of  America  and  immediately  consented.  President  J.  Stuart 
Blackton,  of  the  Vitagraph,  will  act  as  toastmaster.  In 
addition  to  the  President  the  following  men  prominently 
connected  with  various  phases  of  public  and  business  life 
will  deliver  addresses  : Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel  Sea- 
bury,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  Senator  Henry  A. 
Ashurst,  of  Arizona ; Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
Dudley  Field  Malone ; Martin  W.  Littleton,  Dr.  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  and,  it  is  expected,  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Governor 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Whit- 
man and  Mayor  Mitchel  are  on  the  guest  list  and  others 
who  have  been  asked  to  occupy  seats  at  the  guest  table  are 
Cardinal  Farley,  William  F.  McCombs,  Admiral  Robert  E. 
Peary,  Admiral  Charles  B.  Sigsbee,  Major  General  Leonard 
Wood,  George  Eastman,  Melville  E.  Stone,  Governor  Ar- 
thur Capper,  of  Kansas,  Governor  Frank  B.  Willis,  of  Ohio, 
David  Bispham,  Robert  J.  Collier,  Roy  Howard,  Edwin 
Markham,  Hudson  Maxim,  Robert  Adamson  and  George 
H.  Bell. 
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Jury  Finds  In  Favor  of  “Damaged  Goods” 

' Utica  (N.Y.)  body  sees  Mutual’s  famous  sociological  feature  and  renders 
verdict  in  favor  of  exhibitor,  who  showed  it  despite  threats  of  officials 


ANOTHER  signal  victory  for  Damaged  ' 
Goods,  the  Mutual  picture,  and  mo- 
tion picture  rights,  came  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  January  17,  when  A.  W. 
Bender  was  tried  before  a jury  for  viola- 
tion of  a city  ordinance,  for  showing  Dam- 
aged Goods  at  his  theatre. 

Mr.  Bender,  manager  of  the  “Bender” 
theatre,  at  Utica,  after  having  booked  the 
picture  for  the  week  of  January  10,  was 
informed  by  the  city  officials,  after  a pri- 
vate showing,  that  the  picture  must  not  be 
shown. 

Mr.  Bender  went  ahead,  however,  and 
was  arrested  at  the  first  performance.  His 
trial  was  set  for  Monday,  January  17. 

In  preference  to  making  a plea  in  his 
own  behalf,  the  wide-awake  exhibitor, 
backed  up  by  J.  M.  Mullin,  manager  of  the 
Mutual’s  Albany  branch,  had  the  picture 
screened  for  the  jury,  as  his  own  evidence. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  in  favor  of 
the  theatre  manager  and  Damaged  Goods. 


F.  L.  Keith,  of  the  Colonial  Theatre, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  passes  on  this  good 
news  concerning  The  End  of  the  Road, 
which  he  ran  recently:  “Last  night  I 
showed  The  End  of  the  Road,  and  the 
people  stood  out  in  the  rain.  Only  show 
in  town  that  stood  them  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  night.” 


G.  A.  Metcalfe,  well  known  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  as  a distributor  of  motion  pic- 
ture supplies  and  located  in  San  Francisco, 
recently  sold  a Powers  motion  picture  pro- 
jecting machine  to  a mining  camp  located 
150  miles  inland  from  Seward,  Alaska. 
This  machine  will  be  sent  by  boat  to  the 
Far  North.  After  reaching  Seward,  it  will 
be  transported  by  an  Alaskan  dog  team  and 
sled  over  the  snow  and  ice  to  its  destination. 


The  management  of  the  Dreamland 
Theatre,  of  Belhaven,  N.  C.,  started  with 
Mutual  service  again  about  three  weeks 
ago,  after  a vacation  of  several  months 
during  which  they  went  on  a little  experi- 
mental trip  with  other  companies.  In  a letter 
to  the  Mutual’s  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  branch, 
they  say:  “The  pictures  we  have  been  get- 
ting so  far  have  made  all  the  people  talk. 
Even  our  operator  said  the  other  day,  ‘It 
seems  like  getting  back  home  again  to  have 
the  Mutual  service  to  run.’  He  expressed 
our  sentiments  to  a ‘T’.” 


B.  A.  Lawrence  is  the  wide-awake  exhib- 
itor who  has  motion  picture  affairs  coming 
his  way  out  in  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

“I  have  built  myself  a house  by  holding 
a five  and  ten  cent  price,  and  by  using  good, 
clean  pictures,  and  you  know  where  I got 
them,”  he  writes  the  Mutual.  “The  Mu- 
tual is  in  the  lead  here,”  he  adds,  “and  in 
suite  of  competition  it  will  stay  there  if 


we  continue  to  get  the  proper  stuff.”  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  been  a Mutual  booster  for 
a long  time.  He  uses  the  service  exclu- 
sively in  the  Majestic  Theatre,  in  Hills- 
boro. 


J.  Wilson,  buyer  for  Oscar  Rosenberg, 
the  film  magnate  of  London,  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen,  writes  the  Horsley  Studios 
that  “Cub”  comedies  are  proving  very 
popular  in  Scandinavia.  Copies  of  the 
"Cub”  comedies,  A Mix-Up  in  Males,  and  of 
Jerry’s  Job,  released  in  Scandinavia  as 
“On  the  Job,”  have  been  enthusiastically 
received.  Mr.  Wilson  writes  that  these 
“Cub”  comedies  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rosenberg,  among  the  best  comic  films  re- 
leased in  Scandinavia. 


“Your  new  service  is  certainly  far  ahead 
of  all  competitors,”  writes  W.  R.  Lance,  a 
live-wire  exhibitor  of  Hardy,  Neb.,  who  is 
enthusiastic  for  the  Mutual.  “Our  pictures, 
shown  recently,  were  the  best  yet.  It  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  of  a better  picture  than 
The  Great  Question.” 


“It  might  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know  that  my  attendance  has 
increased  25  per  cent,  since  I began 
to  use  your  service. 

“I  can  attribute  this  fact  to  the 
well  balanced  program  you  have 
been  selecting  for  me. 

“If  I can  be  of  service  to  you  in 
recommending  the  service,  I will 
be  glad  to  do  so,  as  I feel  that  you 
are  trying  to  help  the  small  exhib- 
itor who  has  to  maintain  a certain 
standard  at  the  least  possible  cost.” 

— Extract  from  letter  received  at  the 
Wilkes-Barre  branch  of  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  from  H.  T.  Mann, 
proprietor  of  La  Princess  Theatre,  of 
Mileburg,  Pa. 


Writes  the  Leslie  Land  Co.,  of  Leslie, 
Ark.,  of  Mutual  service  in  their  new  thea- 
tre: “We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  ser- 
vice you  have  been  giving  us.  It  is  cer- 
tainly good,  and  if  we  ever  did  need  good 
service  it  is  now,  as  we  have  had  some  of 
the  hardest  competition  we  have  ever  had.” 


Fred  P.  Baldwin,  manager  of  the  Best 
Theatre,  in  Palestine,  Tex.,  writes  that  his 
profit  side  of  the  ledger  has  been  consider- 
ably heavier  since  the  exclusive  Mutual 
service  was  installed  in  the  Best.  He  also 
found  The  Miracle  of  Life  a tremendous 
drawing  card,  both  at  his  first  and  at  his 
repeat  performance. 


S.  A.  Lambert,  manager  of  the  Dixie 
Theatre,  Fayettesville,  N.  C.,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing enthusiastic  word  about  Mutual 
Masterpictures,  to  the  Mutual  office : 

“I  feel  that  I must  tell  you  how  pleased 
my  patrons  are  with  Mutual  Masterpictures. 
Last  Saturday  I exhibited  my  twentieth 
Masterpicture,  The  Price  of  Her  Silence. 
It  was  a big  hit,  in  fact  the  people  are  still 


commenting  upon  it.  I have  yet  to  receive 
my  first  knock  against  Mutual  Masterpic- 
tures. 

“I  have  today  cancelled  my  service  as  my 
patrons  complain  that  this  service  consists 
of  only  old-time  plots,  and  that  the  actors 
only  pose.  As  soon  as  my  service  with 
them  expires  I will  book  Masterpictures  in 
their  stead. 

“Personally,  I think  Mutual  Masterpic- 
tures are  wonderful,  and  that  they  uphold 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Masterpicture.” 

J.  S.  Latimer,  of  the  Merit  Theatre,  Wil- 
burton,  Okla.,  is  so  strong  for  Mutual  that 
he  tries  to  convert  all  his  friend  exhibitors 
to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  In  a letter 
addressed  to  the  Mutual,  Mr.  Latimer  tells 
something  of  his  methods: 

“I  was  over  at  Ark.,  a good  part  of  last 

week  and  tried  to  interest  Mr. , of  the 

theatre,  to  take  on  service.  He  told 

me  that  he  is  not  making  expenses.  That 
was  my  predicament  before  booking  Mu- 
tual. Now  our  balance  is  on  the  safe  side 
every  week.” 


“Mutual  Masterpictures  are  my  best 
drawing  card,”  writes  William  F.  Lyons  of 
the  Victoria  Theatre,  Sunbury,  Pa.  “They 
have  more  punch  and  real  life  in  each  reel 
than  any  other  brand  of  films  I have  ever 
seen  and  my  patrons  are  of  the  same 
opinion.” 

Mr.  Lyons  has  signed  up  for  Mutual 
Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition. 


Ten  of  Bridgewater,  Maine’s,  leading  citi- 
zens have  joined  together  to  form  a thea- 
tre company  which  will  finance  a motion 
picture  theatre  and  will  enable  Bridge- 
water’s citizens  to  see  picture  programs  at 
ten  cents  admission. 

Bridgewater  boasts  a new  town  hall.  W. 
W.  Parsons,  one  of  the  town’s  wideawake 
men,  saw  the  posibilities  of  installing  a 
motion  picture  machine  in  the  hall,  and 
establishing  a regular  program  which  would 
furnish  the  townspeople  entertainment  at 
half  the  price  most  small  towns  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

He  asked  nine  other  citizens  to  join  with 
him.  They  organized  a company,  capital- 
ized at  $10,000,  purchased  a machine  and 
started  in.  One  of  the  stockholders,  Clif- 
ford Sharp  by  name,  is  learning  to  run  the 
machine.  On  Christmas  night,  he  opening 
night,  340  tickets  were  sold. 

Mr.  Parsons  assures  the  patrons  that  the 
new  company  is  not  after  scalps,  but  out 
merely  to  please  the  people  and  put  new 
life  into  the  village. 

The  Bridgewater  Theatre  Company  has 
opened  up  with  Mutual  pictures. 


GET  MORE  BUSINESS  ^ 

talks — program  chatter — ad  vs. — letters  to  patrons.  eto. 
—Costs  small — results  BIG.—  E.  W.  Sargent.  Ameri- 
ca's leading  authority  on  adv.  for  exhibitors  says  of 
my  work:  “Lynch  writes  snappy  stuff — stuff  that 

people  like  to  read — the  sort  of  talk  that  makes 
business — he  makes  his  talks  readable,  etc." — I can 
make  steady  patrons  of  your  people — get  them  ooming 
every  night — make  them  so  loyal  to  you  that  your 
competitors  cannot  lure  them  away — I can  Increase 
your  average  receipts  25  to  50  per  cent,  with  my 
snappy  talks — personally  written  for  you. — Write  right 
now  for  free  particulars. 

C.  H.  LYNCH.  The  Ad  Specialist.  Spring  Valley.  III. 
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Photo  Stories  of  Mutual  Affairs 


MR.  M.  J.  LEWIS , manager  of  the 
Grecian  Theatre,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  not 
only  appreciates  the  advertising  value 
of  Mutual  star  players,  but  he  knows  how  to 
play  them  up  in  his  local  publicity.  In  arrang- 
ing the  lobby  display  announcing  the  Mutual 
Master  picture,  “The  Price  of  Her  Silence,” 
shown  in  the  above  photograph,  Mr.  Lewis 
has  displayed  unusually  keen  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  “paper.” 

The  Mutual  is  devoting  much  care  and 
money  to  the  production  of  its  advertising 
matter,  and  each  herald,  window  card,  photo- 
graph or  poster  has  its  place  in  President 
Freuler’s  policy  of  “service  beyond  the  dims.” 
A successful  Mutual  exhibitor  is  the  one  who 
appreciates  the  value  of  this  publicity  material. 
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Announcement! 


New  EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLAR  MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


-NOW  AT  THE- 


CRYSTAL 


THEATRE 

Beginning  MONDAY,  Nov. 
EXCLUSIVE  FIRST-R 


HOME 


i,  The  Crystal  Theatre  Will  Show  The 

$8,000,000  MUTUAL  PROGRAM . 


The  Followiaf  Brands  ud  Players  Consist li 

NOVELTY  COMEDY  | | CUB  COMEDY 


CUPPER  STAR  FEATURES 


PALSTAFF  COMEDY  | | MUTUAL  COMEDY  \ | MUSTANG’S  STAR  FEATURE 


C.AUMONT  \ | AMERICAN  | | RELIANCE  STAR  PEATURF.S 


RULTA  STAR  FEATURES 


THANHOUSER  | | CENTAUR  STAR  FEATURES  | 


MUSTANG  | | CASINO  STAR  COMEDY ~] 


SOME  OF  THE  STARS: 


| HAROLD  LOCKWOOD  | 

| WINIFRED  GREENWOOD  | 

| IRVINp  CUMMINGS  | 

ANNA  LITTLE  | 

| GRACE  VALENTINE  | 

NEVA  GERBA' 

| RILEY  CHAMBERLAIN  | 

| ARTHUR  MAUDE  | 

JACK  DILUON 

| MAY  ALUSON 

VIVIAN  RICH 

| CRANE  WILBUR 

HAL  FORDE 

HARRY  VOKES 

| FRANK  BORZAGE  | 

| JOHN  SHEF.HAN  f 

LOUISE  LESTER 

| GRACE  DE  CARELTON  | 

ED  COXEN 

| WALTER  SPENCER  | 

GEO  OVEY 

|EARONESS  von  dewitz| 

| JACK  RICHARDSON  | 

| JOHN  STEPPUNG  | 

| CONSTANCE  CRAWLEY  | 

| MARGUERITE  MARSH  | 

| MIGNON  ANDERSON  | 

1 FLORENCE  LABADfE  1 

W C.  FIELDS 

| WILLIAM  HINCKLEY  [ 

“QUALITY  BEFORE  QUANTITY” 
h COMING  AT  FULL  SPEED-.Mntual  Snmal  Railroad  Feature 

“THE  GIRL  and  THE  GAME” 


Witch  Piters  for  Date  ot  Showing  Phone  4931  for  Daily  Program 

“EVERY  DAY,  MUTUAL  DAY”  I -crystal  first"  | 


Originality  in  advertising  is  one 
of  the  strong  fortes  of  the  Jitney 
Theatre,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  In 
the  accompanying  illustration  is 
one  of  the  unique  ideas  resorted 
to  by  the  theatre  management  in 
advertising  “The  Girl  and  the 
Game,”  the  new  Mutual  special 
feature,  showing  once  a week  at 
the  Jitney.  This  man,  with  the 
odd  sign,  walked  the  downtown 
district  of  Minneapolis  within  a 
radius  of  VA  miles  of  the  theatre, 
attracting  wide  attention. 


The  value  of 
newspaper  ad- 
vertising  is 
strikingly  por- 
trayed in  the  ac- 
company- 
ing  illustration, 
a photo  repro- 
duction of  a 
full  page  ad 
inserted  by  the 
management  of 
the  Crystal 
Theatre,  of 
K n o xv  ill  e , 
T enn.,  in  the 
“Sunday  Jour- 
nal and  Trib- 
une,” the  most 
important  pub- 
lication of  that 
important  city. 
Needless  to 
say,  the  Crystal 
is  being  amply 
awarded  for 
the  efforts  by 
constantly  in- 
creased attend- 
ance. 


Mutual  Service  and  the  rare  faculty  of  knowing  how  to  ad- 
vertise his  pictures,  are  bringing  the  crowds  to  T.  E.  Hughart  s 
Eagle  Theatre  in  Grand  Junction,  la.  Below  is  shown  the  plain 
but  effective  lobby  display  frequently  used  by  Mr.  Hughart. 


A flashlight  photograph  showing  Manager  G.  H.  Christoff ers,  employes 
and  guests  at  the  banquet  tendered  at  the  opening  of  the  Mutual’s  new  quar- 
ters at  No.  106  Pearl  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Mutual  Releases 


Clipper  Star  Features 

Jan.  28 — The  Smugglers  of  Santa  Cruz  (3) 
Jan.  t — The  Wraith  of  Haddon  Towers  (3) 
Dec.  11 — Curly  (3) 

Nov.  20 — The  Alternative  (3) 

Oct.  30 — The  Idol  (3) 

Oct.  9 — Pardoned  (3) 


Mustang  Star  Features 

Feb.  4 — The  Extra  Man  and  the  Milk  Fed 
Lion  (3) 

Jan.  is — Water  Stuff  (3) 

Dec.  26 — Author!  Author! 

Dec.  4 — Film  Tempo  (3) 

Nov.  13 — This  is  the  Life  (3) 

Oct.  23 — Buck’s  Lady  Friend  (3) 

Oct.  2 — Man  Afraid  of  His  Wardrobe  (3) 


Rialto  Star  Features 

Jan.  12— The  Secret  Agent  (3) 

Dec.  29 — A Prince  of  Yesterday  (3) 
Dec.  15 — The  Ace  of  Death  (3) 

Dec.  1 — Lessons  in  Love  (3) 

Nov.  17 — The  New  Adam  and  Eve  (3) 
Nov.  3 — The  Devil’s  Darling  (3) 

Oct.  20 — The  Card  Players  (3) 

Oct.  6 — Sunshine  and  Tempest  (3) 


Thanhouser  Star  Features 


Feb.  2 — The  Knotted  Cord  (3) 

Jan.  26 — The  Burglar’s  Picnic  (3) 

Jan.  19 — The  Phantom  Witness  (3) 

Jan.  11 — In  the  Name  of  the  Law  (3) 

Jan.  4 — The  Bubbles  in  the  Glass  (3) 

Dec.  28 — Their  Last.  Performance  (3) 

Dec.  21 — Ambition  (3) 

Dec.  18— His  Majesty,  the  King  (3) 

Nov.  27 — The  Valkyrie  (3) 

Nov.  6 — Mr.  Meeson’s  Will  (3) 

Oct.  16— The  Long  Arm  of  the  Secret  Service  (3) 


American 

Feb.  4 — Mammy’s  Rose 
Feb.  1 — The  Broken  Cross  (2) 

Jan.  25. — The  Man  in  the  Sombrero  (2) 

Jan.  28 — A Sanitarium  Scramble 
Jan.  21 — The  Thunder  Bolt 
Jan.  18 — The  Silent  Trail  (2) 

Jan.  14 — The  Secret  Wire 
Jan.  10 — Viviana  (2) 

Tan.  7 — Time  and  Tide 
Jan.  3 — Matching  Dreams  (a) 

Dec.  31 — The  Mender 

Dec.  27 — The  Tragic  Circle  (2) 

Dec.  24 — Yes  or  No. 

Dec.  20 — The  Clean-Up  (2) 

Dec.  17 — Spider  Barlow’s  Soft  Spot 

Dec.  13 — The  Solution  of  the  Mystery  (2) 

Dec.  10 — A Broken  Cloud 

Dec.  6— The  Water  Carrier  of  San  Juan  (a) 

Dec.  3 — Spider  Barlow  Cuts  In 

Nov.  29 — The  Silver  Lining  (2) 

Nov.  26-  -The  Bluffers 

Nov.  22— The  Key  to  the  Past  (2) 

Nov.  19 — Drifting 

Nov.  15 — The  Substitute  Minister  (2) 

Nov.  is — To  Rent,  Furnished 


Beauty 

Feb.  6 — The  Laird  o’  Knees 

Feb.  2 — Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Wedding  Eve 

Jan.  30 — Walk  This  Way! 

Jan.  26 — Some  Night! 

Jan.  23 — Mischief  and  a Mirror 
Fan.  19 — Johnny’s  Birthday 
fan.  15 — Getting  in  Wronfe 
Jan.  11 — The  First  Quarrel 
Jan.  9 — To  Be  or  Not  to  Be 
Jan.  4 — Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Shadow 
Jan.  1 — Settled  Out  of  Court 
Dec.  28 — Kiddus,  Kid  and  Kiddo. 

Dec.  25 — The  Country  Girl 

Dec.  21 — Making  a Man  of  Johnny 

Dec.  18 — Two  Hearts  and  a Thief 

Dec.  14— A Guard,  a Girl  and  a Garret 

Dec.  11— Nobody’s  Home 

Dec.  7 — Pretenses 

Dec.  4 — Making  Over  Father 

Nov.  30 — Billy  Van  Deusen  and  the  Merry  Widow 

Nov.  27 — Cupid  Beats  Father 

Nov.  23 — The  Drummer’s  Trunk 

Nov.  20 — Anita’s  Butterfly 

Nov.  16 — Johnny,  the  Barber 

Nov.  13 — Almost  a Widow 


Monday — Masterpicture  De  Luxe 
Edition  (5). 

Tuesday — American  (3),  Falstaff 
(1). 

Wednesday — T hanhouser  (3), 
Beauty  (1). 

Thursday — Masterpicture  De  Luxe 
Edition  (5),  Falstaff  (1),  Mutual 
Weekly  (1),  Vogue  (1). 

Friday — Mustang  (3),' Cub  (1). 

Saturday — Masterpicture  De  Luxe 
Edition  (5). 

Sunday — “See  America  First”  (1), 
Beauty  (1),  Vogue  (1). 


Dec.  6 — Minnie,  the  Mean  Manicurist 
Dec.  2 — Checking  Charlie’s  Child. 

Nov.  29 — Foiling  Father’s  Foes 

Nov.  25 — The  Villainous  Vegetable  Vender 

Nov.  22 — The  Postmaster  of  Pineapple  Plains 


Mutual  Weekly 


Jan.  13 — Marta  of  the  Jungle  (2) 

Jan.  6 — The  Homesteaders  (a) 

Dec.  30 — The  Terror  of  the  Fold  (2) 

Dec.  23 — The  Winning  of  Jess  (2) 

Dec.  16 — The  Arab’s  Vengeance  (2) 

Dec.  9— Stanley  in  Darkest  Africa  (2) 

Dec.  2— Stanley  Among  the  Voo  Doo  Wor- 
shippers 

Nov.  25 — Stanley  and  the  Slave  Traders  (a) 

Nov.  18 — A Polar  Romance  (2) 

Nov.  11 — Stanley  in  Starvation  Camp  (2) 

Nov.  4 — When  Avarice  Rules  (a) 

Oct.  28 — The  White  King  of  the  Zaras  (2) 

Oct.  21 — Vindication  (2) 

Oct.  14 — Stanley’s  Close  Call  (2) 

Sept.  30 — Stanley’s  Search  for  the  Hidden  City 
<2) 

Sept.  23 — The  Woman,  the  Lion  and  the  Man  (2) 

Casino  Star  Comedy 

fan.  16 — Ham  and  Eggs 
Jan.  9— Alias  Mr.  Jones. 

Jan.  2 — Leave  it  to  Cissy 
Dec.  26 — Hunting 
Dec.  19 — Cissy’s  Innocent  Wink 
Dec.  12 — Curing  Cissy 
Dec.  5 — A Tangle  in  Hearts 
Nov.  28 — The  Widow  Wins 
Nov.  21 — The  House  Party 
Nov.  14— Beauty  in  Distress 
Nov.  7 — Does  Advertising  Win? 

Oct.  31 — Zahisky’s  Waterloo 
Oct.  24 — The  Reformer 
Oct.  17 — Ethel’s  Romeos 
Oet.  10 — A Corner  in  Cats 
Oct.  3 — His  Lordship’s  Dilemma 

Cub  Comedy 

Jan.  28 — Around  the  World 

Jan.  21 — The  Girl  of  His  Dreams 
Jan.  14 — Jerry  in  Mexico 
Jan.  7 — Jerry  in  the  Movies 
Dec.  31 — Jerry’s  Revenge 
Dec.  24 — Hearts  and  Clubs 
Dec.  17 — The  Hold-Up 
Dec.  10 — Doctor  Jerry 
Dec.  3 — A Shot-Gun  Romance 
Nov.  26— A Deal  in  Indians 
Nov.  19 — The  Fighting  Four 
Nov.  12 — The  Double  Cross 
Nov.  5 — Twin  Brides 
Oct.  29 — Jerry  to  the  Rescue 
Oct.  22— The  Little  Detective 
Oct.  15— Taking  a Chance 
Oct.  8 — A Change  of  I.ttck 
Oct.  1 — The  Oriental  Spasm 

Falstaff  Comedy 

Feb.  3 — Harry’s  Happy  Honeymoon 
Feb.  1— A Clever  Collie’s  Comeback 

Jan.  27 — Beaten  at  the  Bath 

Jan.  25— Lucky  Larry’s  Lady  Love 

Jan.  20 — Pete’s  Persian  Princess 

Jan.  18 — Grace’s  Gorgeous  Gowns 

Jan.  13 — Reforming  Rubbering  Rosie 

Jan.  10 — Belinda’s  Bridal  Breakfast 

Jan.  6— Hilda’s  Husky  Helper 

Jan.  3 — The  Optimistic  Oriental  Occults 

Dec.  30 — Foolish  Fat  Flora 

Dec.  27 — Una’s  Useful  Uncle 

Dec.  23 — Toodles.  Tom  and  Trouble 

Dec.  20 — When  William’s  Whiskers  Worked 

Dec.  16— Billy  Bunks  the  Bandit 

Dec.  13 — The  Conductor’s  Classy  Champion 

Dec.  9 — Clarence  Cheats  at  Croquet 


Special  Features 


Damaged  Goods  (7  reels) 

The  Diamond  From  the  Sky  (30  Chapters) 
The  Girl  and  the  Game  (15  Chapters) 
"Fighting  For  France”  (5  reels) 


Novelty 


Jan. 

Dec. 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


Feb.  3 — No.  57 

Dec. 

9— No. 

49 

Nov. 

Jan.  27— No.  56 

Dec. 

2 — No. 

48 

Nov. 

Jan.  20 — No.  55 

Nov. 

25 — No. 

47 

Nov. 

Jan.  13 — No.  54 

Nov. 

18 — No. 

46 

Jan.  6— No.  53 

Nov. 

11— No. 

45 

Nov. 

Dec.  30 — No.  52 

Nov. 

4-N0. 

44 

Nov. 

Dec.  23 — No.  51 
Dec.  16 — No.  50 

Oct. 

28 — No. 

43 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


21— Mr.  Bumps,  Commuter 
22 — The  Innocent  Sandwich  Man 
Between  Lakes  and  Mountains 
(Split  Reel) 

20 — The  Fiddler 
15 — A Musical  Hold-Up 
13— The  Book  Agent 
8 — The  Army-Navy  Football  Game 
6— A Janitor’s  Joyful  Job 
1 — Betty  Burton,  M.  D. 

29 — Charlie’s  Twin  Sister 

24—  Taming  a Grouch 
22 — Spring  Onions 

IS — The  World  Series — Boston  vs.  Philadel- 
phia (2) 

10 — Love  and  Bitters 
8 — Something  in  Her  Eye 
3 — The  Fortune  Hunters 
1 — Putting  Papa  to  Sleep 
27 — Artillery  and  Love 

25 —  Hobo  Nerve 

20 — You  Can’t  Beat  It 

18 — Rip  Van  Winkle  Badly  Ripped 

13 — Gold-Bricking  Cupid 


Mustang 


Jan.  21 — Wild  Jim,  Reformer  (2) 

Jan.  7 — The  Hills  of  Glory  (2) 

Dec.  31 — The  Cactus  Blossom  (2) 

Dec.  24 — The  Pitch  o’  Chance  (2) 

Dec.  17— In  the  Sunset  Country  (2) 

Dec.  10 — There  Is  Good  in  the  Worst  of  Us  (a) 
Dec.  3 — Broadcloth  and  Buckskin  (2) 

Nov.  26— The  Valley  Feud  (2) 

Nov.  19 — The  Warning  (2) 

Nov.  12 — Man  to  Man  (2) 

Nov.  5 — The  Trail  of  the  Serpent  (a) 

Oct.  20 — Playing  for  High  Stakes  (2) 

Oct.  22 — The  Sheriff  of  Willow  Creek  (a) 

Oct.  8 — Breezy  Bill — Outcast  (2) 

“See  America  First” — (Split  Reel) 

Feb. 

J an. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept 
Sept, 

Sept. 


6 —  A Trip  Through  Duluth,  Minn. 

30 — No.  20 — St.  Paul,  Minn. 

23 — No.  19 — The  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin 

11 —  No.  18 — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

4—  No.  17 — The  Industries  of  Chicago 

28 — No.  16 — Chicago,  the  Gateway  of  the 
West 

21 — No.  is — Lexington,  Ky.,  Including  a 
Trip  to  the  Famous  RaceCourse 
14 — No.  14 — A Trip  Through  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

7 —  No.  13 — Visit  to  Interesting  Spots  on 

Rhode  Island 

30— No.  12 — Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  During 
Winter  Sport  Carnival 
23 — No.  11 — A Tour  of  Connecticut’s  Prin- 
cipal Cities 

16 — No.  10 — Portland,  Me.,  and  the  White 
Mountains 

9 — No.  9 — The  Berkshire  Hills 
2 — No.  8 — Boston,  Mass. 

26—  No.  7 — A Trip  Up  the  Hudson  River 
19 — No.  6 — Touring  Washington,  D.  C. 

12 —  No.  5 — The  Uptown  District  of  New 

York 

5 —  No.  4 — The  Downtown  Districts  of  New 

York 

28 — No.  3— Niagara  Falls 
21 — No.  2 — Asheville,  N.  C. 

14 — No.  1 — Ausable  Chasm,  N.  Y. 


Thanhouser 

Dec.  19 — The  Political  Pull  of  John 
Dec.  14— An  Innocent  Traitor  (2) 

Dec.  12 — Her  Confession 
Dec.  7 — His  Vocation  (2) 

Dec.  s — The  House  Party  at  Carson  Manor 
Nov.  30 — The  Crimson  Sabre  (2) 

Vogue  Comedy 

Feb.  10 — Paddy’s  Political  Dream 

Feb.  6 — Fickle  Madge 

Feb.  3 — Sammy  vs.  Cupid 

Jan.  30—  He  Thought  He  Went  to  War 

Jan.  27 — Bungling  Bill’s  Burglar 

fan.  23 — A Baby  Grand 

Jan.  20 — Sammy’s  Dough-full  Romance 

Jan.  12 — A Bum  Steer 

Jan.  10— Oh,  for  the  Life  of  a Fireman 

fan.  3 — An  Innocent  Crook  (*) 

Dec.  27 — Sammy’s  Scandalous  Schemes  (a> 
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Mutual  Masterpictures 


De  Luxe  Edition 


The  Soul’s  Cycle 

A Drama  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Five  Acts. 
Starring  Margaret  Gibson.  A David  Horsley 
Production. 

The  Final  Argument 

A Humane  Play  of  War  Propaganda.  Five 
Acts.  Starring  Arthur  Maude.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Drifter 

A Drama  of  the  Gambling  Evil.  In  Five  Acts. 
Featuring  Alexander  Gaden.  Produced  by  the 
Gaumont  Company. 

The  White  Rosette 

A drama  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  Five 
Acts.  Featuring  E.  Forrest  Taylor  and  Helen 
Rosson.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co., 
Inc. 

The  Idol  of  the  Stage 

A Stirring  Drama  of  Theatrical  Life.  In  Five 
acts.  .Starring  Malcolm  Williams.  Produced 
by  the  Gaumont  Company. 

‘‘Vengeance  Is  Mine!” 

A Gripping  Play  of  Capital  Punishment.  Fea- 
turing the  Eminent  Star,  Crane  Wilbur.  A 
David  Horsley  Production. 

Betrayed 

A Romantic  Drama  of  Today.  Five  Acts. 
Starring  Grace  DeCarlton.  Produced  by  the 
Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 

Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America 

From  the  Celebrated  Story  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson.  Five  Acts.  Featuring  the  Broad- 
way Star,  Arthur  Maude.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc. 

As  a Woman  Sows 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Retribution.  Five  Acts. 
Featuring  the  Star  Players  Gertrude  Robinson 
and  Alexander  Garden.  Produced  by  the  Gau- 
mont  Company. 

The  Bait 

A Symbolic  Drama  of  Life.  Five  Acts.  Fea- 
turing William  Clifford  and  Betty  Hart.  A 
David  Horsley  Production. 

The  Five  Faults  of  Flo 

Revealed  in  Five  Acts.  Starring  Florence  La 
Badie.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Thoroughbred 

A Drama  of  Vindication.  Five  Acts.  Featur- 
ing the  Popular  Stars  William  Russell  and 
Charlotte  Burton.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Company,  Inc. 

The  Woman  in  Politics 

Pictures  a Girl’s  Battle  against  Graft  and  Con- 
spiracy. Presenting  Mignon  Anderson  and 
George  Mario.  Five  Acts.  Produced  by  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Door 

A Romantic  Drama.  In  Five  Acts.  Presenting 
Harold  Lockwood.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Deathlock 

A Stirring  Play  of  Alaskan  Adventure.  Filmed 
in  the  Klondike.  Special  Mutual  Feature.  In 
Five  Acts. 

The  Painted  Soul 

A Realistic  Drama  of  the  Underworld  in  Five 
Acts.  Special  Mutual  Feature,  Starring  Bessie 
Barriscale. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss 

Adapted  from  George  Eliot’s  Brilliant  Novel. 
Featuring  Mignon  Anderson.  A Thanhouser 
Production  in  Five  Acts. 

The  Buzzard’s  Shadow 

A Drama  of  Frontier  Army  Life.  In  Five  Acts. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.  Star- 
ring Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

The  Forbidden  Adventure 

A Romance  of  Arabia.  In  Five  Acts.  Starring 
Louise  Glaum,  Herschal  Mayall  and  Charles 
E.  Ray.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Strife  Eternal 

A Wonderful  Romance  of  Jane  Shore.  In  Five 
Acts.  Presented  by  the  Celebrated  Star,  Blanche 
Forsythe  and  a Company  of  Over  3,000  Players. 
A Mutual  Production. 

Inspiration 

The  Daring  Romance  of  an  Artist’s  Model. 
Starring  Audrey  Munson,  the  Most  Beautiful 
Woman  in  the  World.  Produced  by  the  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation. 


The  End  of  the  Road 

A Spectacular  Drama  of  the  South.  In  Five 
Acts.  Featuring  Harold  Lockwood  and  May 
Allison.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co., 
Inc. 

The  Seventh  Noon 

A Play  of  Today.  In  Five  Acts  of  Climax  and 
Suspense.  Starring  the  Broadway  Favorite, 
Ernest  Glendenning.  A Mutual  Feature. 

His  Wife 

A Five  Act  Emotional  Drama  from  Charlotte 
Braeme’s  Celebrated  Novel.  Featuring  Ger- 
aldine O’Brien.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation. 

The  Miracle  of  Life 

A Plea  for  Motherhood.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.  Starring 

Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Brink 

A Play  of  Love,  Conspiracy  and  Regeneration. 
Starring  Forrest  Winant  and  Rhea  Mitchell. 
Four  Thrilling  Acts.  A Mutual  Production. 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

A Romance  of  the  Stage.  In  Four  Acts.  Pro- 
duced by  Reliance.  Featuring  Dorothy  Gish. 

The  Price  of  Her  Silence 

A Human  Drama  of  Sentiment  and  Adventure 
in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 

The  House  of  Scandals 

A Sensational  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Starring 

Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

The  Man  From  Oregon 

Five  Acts.  Howard  Hickman  and  Clara  Wil- 
liams Play  the  Leads.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Wolf-Man 

A Romantic  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Featuring 

“Billie”  West  and  Ralph  Lewis. 

Infatuation 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Starring 

Margarita  Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard. 

Monsieur  Lecoq 

A Four  Act.  Screen  Version  of  Emile  Gabo- 
riau’s  Detective  Story.  Produced  by  the  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation.  Starring  William 
Morris  and  Florence  La  Badie. 

A Yankee  From  the  West 

An  American  Drama  of  Today  in  Four  Acts. 
Featuring  Signe  Auen  and  Wallace  Reid. 

The  Toast  of  Death 

A Romance  of  India  in  Four  Acts.  Featuring 

Louise  Glaum,  Harry  G.  Keenan  and  Herschal 
Mayall.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Girl  From  His  Town 

A Drama  of  the  Stage  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Featur- 
ing Margarita  Fischer. 

Milestones  of  Life 

A Play  of  the  Seasons  in  Four  Acts.  Produced 
by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation.  Featur- 
ing Mignon  Anderson. 

The  Mating 

In  Five  Acts.  Featuring  Bessie  Barriscale. 
A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Fox  Woman 

A Romance  of  Japan.  In  Four  Acts.  Featur- 
ing Teddy  Sampson. 

Secretary  of  Frivolous  Affairs 

A Society  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.  Featuring 

May  Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood. 

The  Flying  Twins 

A Photoplay  of  the  Circus  in  Four  Parts.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 
Featuring  Madeline  and  Marion  Fairbanks. 

The  Reward 

Presenting  Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual  Fea- 
ture. 

Up  From  the  Depths 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Regeneration  in  Four 
Parts.  Presenting  Courtenay  Foote  and 
Gladys  Brockwell 


Her  Shattered  Idol 

A Drama  of  Sentiment  and  Adventure.  In 
Four  Parts.  Featuring  Mae  Marsh  and  Rob- 
ert Harron. 

The  Patriot  and  the  Spy 

A Thrilling  War-Time  Romance.  In  Four 
Reels.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Cor- 
poration. Presenting  James  Cruze  and  Mar- 
guerite Snow. 

The  Lonesome  Heart 

In  Four  Parts.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Company.  Inc.  With  the  Beautiful  Mar- 
garita Fischer. 

The  Darkening  Trail 

A Vivid  Story  of  Yukon  Adventure.  In  Four 
Reels.  Presenting  the  Popular  Star,  W.  S. 
Hart.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Failure 

In  Four  Reels.  Featuring  John  Emerson. 

Ghosts 

By  the  Famous  Norwegian  Author,  Henrik 
Ibsen.  In  Five  Reels.  Starring  Henry  Wal- 
thal. 

God’s  Witness 

In  Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser 
■Film  Corporation.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 

The  Lure  of  the  Mask 

In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Company,  Inc.  Stars  Elsie  Jane  Wilson 
and  Harold  Lockwood. 

Strathmore 

From  the  Immortal  Romance  by  "Ouida.”  In 
Four  Reels.  Stars  Charles  Clary,  Irene  Hunt 
and  Francelia  Billington. 

Rumpelstiltskin 

In  Four  Reels.  Clyde  Tracy  in  the  Title  Role. 
A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Absentee 

With  Robert  Edeson.  In  Five  Reels. 

A Child  of  God 

By  the  Great  American  Novelist,  Cyrus  Town- 
send Brady.  In  Four  Reels.  With  Francelia 
Billington  and  Sam  De  Grasse. 

The  Cup  of  Life 

In  Five  Reels.  Starring  Bessie  Barriscale.  A 
Mutual  Feature. 

Captain  Macklin 

From  the  Celebrated  Novel  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis.  Four  Reels.  Starring  Lillian 
Gish. 

Man’s  Prerogative 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Robert  Edeson. 

On  the  Night  Stage 

In  Five  Reels.  With  Robert  Edeson  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart.  A Mutual  Feature. 

A Man  and  His  Mate 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Henry  Woodruff. 

Enoch  Arden 

A Film  Version  of  the  Immortal  Poem  by  Lord 
Alfred  Tennyson.  In  Four  Reels.  Starring 
Lillian  Gish. 

The  Outlaw’s  Revenge 

In  Four  Reels.  Stars,  Mae  Marsh,  R.  A. 
Walsh  and  Irene  Hunt. 

The  Devil 

A Screen  Version  of  the  Famous  Tragedy  by 
Franz  Molnar.  In  Five  Reels.  Stars,  Edward 
J.  Connelly  and  Bessie  Barriscale.  A Mutual 
Feature. 

The  Outcast 

From  the  Graphic  Story  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.  In  Four  Reels.  Produced  by  Reliance. 
Starring  Mae  Marsh. 

The  Lost  House 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Lillian  Gish 

The  Quest 

In  Five  Reels.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Company,  Inc.  Star,  Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Last  Concert 

A Beautiful  Love  Story  of  an  Old  Musician 
and  His  Pretty  Daughter.  Featuring  Ellis  F. 
Glickman  and  Minnie  Berlin.  In  Four  Parts. 
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Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Present 


MUTUAL  MASTERP1CTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 
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MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 
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What  Happens  When  the  Gambling 
Passion  Seizes  a Divinity  Student 


“THE 

DRIFTER” 

Released  February  7 


ALEXANDER 

GADEN 


“ THE  DEAD 

ALIVE” 

Released  February  17 


MARGUERITE 

COURTOT 

America’s  Greatest 
Film  Star 


MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 


PE  LUXE  EDITION 


“THE  IDOL 
OF  THE 

STAGE” 

Released  February  3 


A Spectacular  Romance  of  Stageland, 
Society  and  Convict  Camp. 


MALCOLM 

WILLIAMS 

The  Broadway 
Favorite 


Is  She  His  Wife?  Two  Lovely  Courtot  Parts 
in  One  Production 

GAUMONT  CO. 

■ FLUSHING.N.Y.  MADE  IN  AMERICA  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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CENSORSHIP 

A simple  method  of  killing  proposed  legislation 
which  threatens  the  life  of  the  industry 


DAVID  HORSLEY  was  the  first  inde- 
pendent producer  and  manufacturer  of 
motion  pictures  in  America. 

His  productions  have  been  released  in  turn  on 
the  Universal,  General  and  Mutual  programs.. 
He  is  absolutely  the  only  manufacturer  whose 
pictures  have  been  so  honored. 

During  all  the  years  that  Mr.  Horsley  has 
been  producing  for  the  three  greatest  programs 
in  the  world,  he  has  never  issued  an  “immoral, 
inhuman  or  indecent”  photoplay — or  one  that 
has  been  even  faintly  suggestive. 

His  productions  have  been  invariably  clean 
and  wholesome — and  yet  great  money  makers 
from  the  very  start — an  undeniable  proof  that 
decency  is  profitable. 

Down  in  Washington  the  House  Committee 
has  been  conducting  a hearing  on  a bill  provid- 
ing for  Federal  Censorship  of  motion  pictures — 
an  obnoxious  measure,  which,  becoming  a law, 
would  have  a ruinous  effect  upon  manufactur- 
ers and,  through  them,  upon  exhibitors. 

Being  desirous  of  learning,  first  hand,  whether 
the  general  run  of  motion  pictures  was  as  bad 
as  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  declared,  a highly  in- 
fluential legislator  visited  a Washington  picture 
theatre  last  Wednesday.  The  feature  of  the  day 
was  a David  Horsley  (Mutual)  in  which  the 
famous  Bostock  Animals  appeared. 

After  the  performance  the  legislator  made 
this  enthusiastic  statement: — 

“I  never  saw  a better  or  more  interesting  pic- 
ture. The  acting  of  the  animals  astonished  me, 


so  that  I got  not  only  the  thrill  and  suspense  of 
a fine  drama,  but  a gratifying  bit  of  instruction 
as  well.  If  this  picture  is  a sample  of  the  kind 
now  in  general  distribution  I can  see  no  excuse 
at  all  for  Federal  or  any  other  kind  of  censor- 
ship!” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  present-day  pic- 
tures are  clean  and,  in  varying  degrees,  instruc- 
tive. David  Horsley’s  Cub  Comedies,  featuring 
George  Ovey,  are  founded  upon  clean  whole- 
some fun.  They  are  now  selling  at  an  average 
of  73  copies  per  week!  Crane  Wilbur,  who  ap- 
pears in  a David  Horsley  5-Reel  Mutual  Mas- 
terpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  has  a world-wide 
reputation  for  dignity  and  refinement,  and  a rare 
histrionic  gift.  His  plays  are  universally  pop- 
ular. 

We  believe  it  to  be  but  a matter  of  a very  short 
time  indeed  when  all  the  productions  of  all  the 
manufacturers  will  be,  for  sake  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  progress,  as  clean  and  wholesome  as  the 
David  Horsley  Productions;  then  all  forms  of 
censorship  will  be  as  ridiculous  as  unnecessary. 

In  the  meantime,  let  the  Exhibitors  unite  in 
supporting  only  the  manufacturers  who  un- 
selfishly and  unswervingly  stick  to  clean  pic- 
tures. 

And  remember  that  if  you  are  to  continue  in 
business  your  own  interests  will  best  be  served, 
censorship  or  no  censorship,  by  running  clean 
pictures. 

David  Horsley  Productions  are  big  money 
makers  because  they  are  clean,  technically  high 
class  and  always  tell  an  interesting  story. 


CENSORSHIP  IS  UNNECESSARY 
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MUTUAL  SPECIAL  FEATURE 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 

Lillo  of  the 


A rare  gem  in  a golden  setting! 

A tremendous  three-part  “Flying  A”  wonder 
play,  portraying  intensely  romantic 
..  Jp  exploits  among  the  pearl  fishers  and  traders 
of  the  South  Seas.  A pulsating  drama  of  intrigue, 
love,  adventure  — with  a thrilling  shipwreck  and 
rescue.  New,  unique,  vivid  situations  superbly  acted 
by  a big  company  headed  by 

Harold  Lockwood-May  Allison 

Released  February  8th 

According  to  St.  John 

A throbbing  tale  of  regeneration  in  the  western  coun- 
try. Avital,  red-blooded  drama  of  love,  crime  and  self  sacrifice. 
Three-Reel  “Mustang”  Drama  Directed  by  Tom  Chatterton 

With  Anna  Little  and  Jack  Richardson  Released  February  11th 


^ Here’s  the  Latest  Style  in  Laughs 

Billy  Van  Deusen 

and  the  Vampire 

, The  vampire  turns  out  to  be  a 

“he” — a stunning  surprise,  the  climax 
of  ludicrous  happenings. 

Carol  Halloway  — John  Steppling 
John  Sheehan 

Directed  by  Arthur  McMackin 

Released  February  13th 

American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON,  President 
Kin.  Chicago,  Illinois 

All  “ Flying  A,**  “Beauty**  and  “Mu*- 
B tang’’  productions  are  distributed  thro*- 

out  the  United  States  and  Canada  ex- 
c/usively  by  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 


Neva  Gerber 
Wallace  MacDonald 
Dick  Rosson 
Single  Reel  “ Beauty1 
Comedy 

. Directed  by 

SSfcfr  Arthur  McMackin 

Released 
Feb.  9th 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


MF'1 


Slapsticks  With  a Reason 


UOR  plain  and  fancy  “bungling,”  Bill 

is  a sensation  l His  merry  burglar  work 
provides  another  uproarious  Vogue  comedy 
success.  The  scenes  are  as  fast  as  the  automatic  shoot- 
ing iron  of  the  Bad  Man —and  as  sure  to  hit! 

Released — January  27 


Acts  Just  the  Same  as  Laughing  Gas! 


He  Thought  He  Went 
to  War 

Released— January  30 

PROWD  your  house  and 
lobby  with  Vogue  comedies— 
the  funniest  plays  ever  filmed. 

The  greatest  box-office 


0* 


successes. 

Distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  exclusively  by 
Mutual  Film  Corporation. 


VOGUE 

FILMS, 

Inc. 

Executives: 
JOSEPH  H.  FINN 
SAMUEL  S. 
HUTCHINSON 

Publicity  Offices: 
222  South  State  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


One  of  the  “ rapid-fire  ** 
scenes  in  Bungling 
Bill , Burglar. 
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IF  YOU  COULD  ONLY  SEE  OUR  PLANT! 


HE  fact  that  any  concern  can  do  a large  majority  of  the 
ffl  business  in  any  line,  must  be  due  in  a large  degree  to  the 
confidence  of  the  trade.  This  confidence  is  attained  by 
giving  real  goods  and  expert  service. 

To  manufacture  high  class  goods  a concern  must  employ  noth- 
ing but  skilled  labor,  use  the  best  material  obtainable  and  give 
the  most  careful  attention  to  every  minor  detail — This  we  do. 

All  this  has  been  provided  for  in  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  home  of  Power’s  Camera' 
graph. 

Why  not  write  for  more  detailed  information,  to  be  had  in  our 
illustrated  Catalog  G,  or  accept  this  as  an  invitation  to  visit  us? 

NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 


NINETY  GOLD  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


“BUILT  BY  BRAINS” 

You  Can’t  Show  a Beautiful  Film  on  a Poor  Screen 

When  you  buy  a Minusa  Screen  you 
don’t  merely  buy  it  by  the  square  foot. 
Minusa  Screens  are  “BUILT  BY 
BRAINS”  to  suit  all  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  YOUR  particular  theatre 
WRITE  FOR  OURILITERATURE 

MINUSA  CINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Houser  Building  19  W.  23rd  Street  117-19  Golden  Gate  Avt. 


Reel  Life 
tells  the 
world’s 
biggest 
film  news 
to  every 
exhibitor 
every  week 


SAME  AS  MONEY 

MINT  REGULATIONS  GOVERN  OUR  OUTPUT 

MrcusTicketCoJ 

I 633PLYM0UTHCT. CHICAGO  = 


PICTURE  MACHINES 

AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  PRICE 

EDISON  MODEL  B,  everything  new  but  head  which  Is  entirely  rebuilt  $100, 
cost  new  $225.— MOTIOG RAPH  $85.  cost  new  $185.— POWERS  6-A  with  motor, 
everything  new  but  head  which  is  rebuilt  $230,  or  $185  without  motor.  Powers 
No.  5 head  on  new  6-A  outfit,  $150.  All  machines  guaranteed  first-class  condition 
and  complete  In  every  detail,  ready  to  run  picture.  Lenses  to  fit  any  size  picture 
desired. — NEW  RHEOSTATS  with  all  machines.  Ft.  Wayne  and  B.  & H.  Induc- 
tors, $30  extra  with  machine  in  place  of  Rheostats. — SIMPLEX  machine  used  in 
sample  room  display  thirty  days  $255.  Bargains  in  many  other  machines,  send 
for  complete  list  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs  all  kinds,  new  and  slightly  used. 
Operating  Booths  that  pass  inspection. — PICTURE  CURTAINS,  $5.  ROLL 
TICKETS  7'/2o  per  thousand.  Film  Cement  and  Machine  Oil  15c  a bottle. 
All  makes  and  sizes  of  Carbons.  Orders  filled  same  day  received. 

LEARS  THEATRE  SUPPLY  CO. 

509  Chestnut  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


COMMERCIAL  SLIDE 
AND  f FILM  SERVICE 

kL 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Advertising  Slides  and  Films 

989-991 , INTERVALE  AVENUE 

BRONX,  NEW  YORK 
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Mutual  Exchanges 


Mutual  Releases 


Serving  Mutual  Pictures 

Albany  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation 146  Marietta  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation 412  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Boston,  Mast Mutual  Film  Corporation 1108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 106  Pearl  St. 

Butte,  Mont Pacific  Mutual  Film  Corp.. American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Cairo,  111 Mutual  Film  Corp 9th  St.  & Commer-;ai  Ave. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd... Lesson  & Lineham  Block 

Charlotte,  N.  C .Mutual  Film  Corporation 322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Mutual  Branch 

H.  & H.  Branch  117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation in  East  Seventh  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio .Mutual  Film  Corporation. . 108  Prospect  Ave.,  S.E. 

Columbus,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 1807  Main  S't. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Welton  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Escanaba,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  Street 

Fargo,  N.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 119  5th  St. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ..Mutual  Film  Corporation 7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation So.  Pac.  Bldg. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation 150  N.  Illinois  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corp..  of  Mo 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  South  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 444  So.  4th  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis Mutual  Film  Corporation 301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.... Mutual  Film  Corporation 22  North  Sixth  St. 

Montreal,  P.Q M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 154  St.  Catherine  St. 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  F.  Exch.  of  N.  Y 25  Branford  Place 

New  Haven,  Conn Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  Meadow  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Twenty-third  St.  Br 71  West  23rd  St. 

Western  Film  Branch  ...  126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Mutual  Film  Corporation 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Corporation 1413-1415  Harney  S't. 

Philadelphia,  Pa ...  Mutual  Film  Corporation 257  N.  12th  St. 

Phoenix,  Arix Mutual  Film  Corporation 201  O'Neil  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation 389  Oak  St. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can. ...M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 312  Westman  Chambers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Utah.  .123-5  E.  Second  So.  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Mutual  Film  Corporation 228  Prudential  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . ..Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Mutual  Film  C.  of  Mo 1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation..aoi  William  Fine  Arts 

Building 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 15  Wilton  Ave. 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 1325  Franklin  St. 

Toledo,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Superior  St. 

Toronto,  Ont (Head  office)  M.F.C.of  Canada,  Ltd..  180  Victoria  St. 

Toronto,  Ont M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 15  Wilton  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 963  Granville  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation 1400  Market  St. 

Wichita,  Kan Mutual  Film  Corporation 316  Barnes  Bldg. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Mutual  FilmCorporation.  .61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Winniueg,  Manitoba.. M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 48  Aikins  Bldg. 

McDermott  Ave. 


Week  of  February  7th,  1916 

MASTERPICTURES  DE  LUXE 


No. 

Brand 

Title 

Class  Reels 

Leads 

65 

Gaumont 

2/7/16 

The  Drifter  

Drama  5 

Alexander  Gaden 
Lucille  Taft 

66 

American 

2/10/16 

The  Final  Argument 

Drama  5 

Arthur  Maude 

67 

Centaur 

2/12/16 

The  Soul’s  Cycle 

gical 

Margaret  Gibson 

Drama  5 


Mutual  Pictures 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8 


04457 

American 

Lillo  of  the  Sulu  Seas 

Society 

Harold  Lockwood 

04458 

04459 

Drama  3 

O4460 

Falstaff 

Booming  the  Boxing  Busi- 

Billy  Swan 

ness  

Comedy  i 

Isolde  Illian 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  9 

O4461 

Tanhouser 

The  Spirit  of  the  Game 

Football 

Morris  Foster 

04462 

04463 

04464 

Drama  3 

Ethyle  Cook 

Beauty 

Won  by  One 

Comedy  1 

Neva  Gerber 
Helene  Rosson 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  10 

04465 

Vogue 

Paddy’s  Political  Dream  

Comedy  i 

04466 

Falstaff 

Snow  Storm  and  Sunshine... 

Comedy  i 

Riley  Chamberlin 

Walter  Hiers 

04467 

Mutual 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  58 

Topical  1 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY 

II 

O4468 

Mustang 

According  to  St.  John 

Western 

Jack  Richardson 

04469 

04470 

Drama  3 

Anna  Little 

04471 

Cub 

Comedy  1 

George  Ovey 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  13 

04472 

Gaumont 

Sea  America  First ) 

Scenic  & 

The  home  of  the 

Keeping  Up  With  the  > No.  22Cartoon  1 

Lumberjack 

Joneses J 

Comedy  1 

04473 

Beauty 

Billy  Van  Deusen  and  the 

Carol  Halloway 

Vampire  

Comedy  i 

John  Sheehan 

04474 

Vogue 

Week  of  January  31st,  1916 

MASTERPICTURES  DE  LUXE 


No. 

Brand 

Title 

Class  Reels 

Leads 

62 

Centaur 

1/31 

Vengeance  Is  Mine 

5 

Crane  Wilbur 

63 

Gaumont 

2/3 

The 

Idol  of  the  Stage.... 

5 

Malcolm  Williams 

64 

American 

2/5 

The 

White  Rosette 

5 

E.  Forrest  Taylor 
Helene  Rosson 

04439 

04440 

04441 


04442 

04443 

04444 

04445 


04446 

04447 


Mutual  Pictures 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  i 

American  The  Broken  Cross Society 

Drama 

Falstaff  A Clever  Collie’s  Come  Back  Comedy 

Back  

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2 
Thanhouser  The  Knotted  Cord Detec- 

tive 
Drama 

Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Wedding  Comedy 
Eve  , 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  3 

Sammy  Versus  Cupid Comedy 

Harry’s  Happy  Honeymoon.  Comedy 


Beauty 


Vogue 

Falstaff 


2 Harold  Lockwood 

1 “Lady”  George  Mario 
Frances  Keyes 

Bert  Delaney 

3 Ernest  Howard 
Mignon  Anderson 

1 John  Steppling 

Carol  Halloway 
John  Sheehan 

1 Sammy  Burns 

1 Jay  Yorke 

Isolde  Illian 


04448  Mutual  Mutual  Weekly  No.  57 Topical 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  4 

Mustang  The  Extra  Man  and  the  Comedy 

Milk  Fed  Lion Drama 


04449 

04450 

04451 

04452 


044SJ 

04454 


04455 

04456 


American  Mammy’s  Rose  South- 

ern 1 
Drama 

Cub  Comedy  1 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  6 

Gaumont  See  America  First...  ) Scenic  & 

Keeping  Up  With  the! No.  21  Cartoon  1 
Jonses  J 

Beauty  The  Laird  O’Knees Comedy  1 

Vogue  Fickle  Madge Comedy  t 


Art.  Acord 
Dixie  Stratton 

Neva  Gerber 
Frank  Borzage 


Orral  Humphreys 
Sammy  Burns 


MUTUAL  SPECIAL  FEATURE 
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Price  Frvi 


feb^uam  I2i  1916' 


The  Mutual-  Film  -Magazines 


President  Freuler 

Says  to 

Exhibitors 


IT  is  up  to  you  to  carry  on  a campaign 
against  censorship  among  the  people  of 
the  nation.  You  are  in  direct  contact 
with  them  every  day;  they  hear  from  you 
every  day  on  your  screen.  When  they 
think  about  the  motion  picture  they  think 
of  your  theatre. 

Because  you  are  the  publisher  of  the 
motion  picture  the  problem  of  censorship 
is  peculiarly  yours.  I do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  we  feel  you  should  carry  on  the 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  picture  art 
unaided.  What  I do  mean  is  that  you 
must  come  to  realize  just  how  much  of  the 
cause  of  the  motion  picture  is  your  cause. 

The  Mutual  Film  Corporation  and  most 
of  the  other  great  distributors  and  makers 
of  motion  pictures,  are  aligned  in  the  fight 
for  the  rights  of  the  art  and  industry. 
Large  sums  of  money  and  unrelenting  ef- 
fort are  being  put  into  this  movement  by 
those  who  make  and  deliver  the  pictures 
to  your  theatre. 

But  our  efforts  will  count  for  little  un- 
less you  help,  unless  you  take  advantage 
of  your  position  to  put  the  question  up  to 
the  people. 

The  fight  against  censorship  is  a fight 
for  good  pictures,  true  unhampered  art. 
If  this  industry  is  to  be  controlled  by  those 
who  stand  as  the  advocates  of  censorship 
the  motion  picture  will  not  be  art,  or 
amusement  or  anything  else  than  the  cen- 
sors’ idea  of  the  rules  of  conduct.  Cen- 
sorship of  the  motion  picture — which 
means  pre-publication  judgment — means 


that  somebody  else  is  trying  to  do  your 
thinking  for  you,  is  deciding  whether  you 
shall  be  permitted  to  think  for  yourself 
or  not. 

You  will  admit  that  you  are  presenting 
clean  entertainment  to  the  people  now. 
You  are  not  running  any  indecent  pic- 
tures. You  are  not  offered  pictures  by 
any  of  the  established  picture  concerns 
which  would  lay  you  open  to  charges  of 
operating  an  obscene  theatre.  Your  pa- 
trons attend  your  shows  day  after  day. 
They  are  typical,  good  American  citizens. 
The  standards  of  the  pictures  you  present 
to  them  are  their  standards.  If  the  motion 
picture  of  today  was  not  in  tune  with  the 
high  moral  standards  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can public,  that  same  great  American 
public  would  turn  its  back  on  the  motion 
picture. 

You  must  let  the  people  know  that 
there  is  a movement  for  censorship;  that 
somebody  or  collection  of  somebodies  is 
trying  to  dictate  to  them  what  shall  be 
published  on  the  screen  for  the  people. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  will  not 
really  understand  that  their  rights  are  at 
stake  in  the  censorship  question  unless  you 
let  them  know  about  it. 

Censorship  promises  to  be  an  issue  for 
a good  while.  For  a long  time  yet  we  shall 
have  to  talk,  preach,  argue  for  the  rights  of 
the  motion  picture. 

There  is  a world  of  material  available. 
The  trade  press  and  the  daily  newspapers 
are  filled  with  the  expressions  of  the  lead- 
ers of  thought  on  this  subject.  I have  not 
heard  from  one  man  or  woman  among  the 
writers,  the  thinkers,  who  has  had  a word 
to  say  in  favor  of  censorship  of  the  motion 
picture.  Find  out  what  these  people  are 
saying.  Use  your  screen,  your  lobby  and 
your  newspaper  influence  to  give  their  ex- 
pressions circulation.  Let  the  people  know. 
The  opinion  of  the  people  finally  solves 
every  big  problem. 


President  Freuler,  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  and  E.  C.  Devine,  President  of  the  Strand  Theatre  Company,  signing 

the  contract. 

STRAND  SIGNS  WITH  MUTUAL 


Masterpidures,  De  Luxe  Edition, 
are  to  be  presented  by  two  of 
the  greatest  motion  picture 
theatres  in  the  Middle  West 


THE  Strand  Theatre  Company  has  closed  a contract 
with  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  for  Mutual 
Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

This  contract  is  for  top-run  service  to  the  Strand  Theatre 
of  Chicago,  the  biggest  and  finest  house  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  Strand  Theatre  in  Indianapolis,  the  premier 
house  of  Indiana. 

The  contract  was  closed  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
visit  of  John  R.  Freuler,  president  of  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation,  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  in  conference  with 
E.  C.  Devine,  president  of  the  Strand  Theatre  Company. 
The  details  of  the  transition  of  the  Strand  program  to 
Mutual  feature  service  were  worked  out  there  and  the 
deal  closed. 

Manager  Praises  Policy 
of  President  Freuler 

Prior  to  the  announcement  there  were  many  rumors  in 
Chicago  and  film  offices  serving  that  territory  about  the 
impending  change  at  the  Strand,  which  holds  a commanding 
position  as  the  most  famous  picture  house  in  that  terri- 
tory. 

In  a statement  given  out  by  Mr.  Devine  in  Chicago,  he 
said : 

“My  preliminary  discussions  with  President  Freuler,  of 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  made  me  realize  that  I had 
met  in  him  a distributor  of  motion  pictures  who  really 
held  the  exhibitor’s  point  of  view  and  who  recognized  the 
importance  of  real  service  to  the  motion  picture  theatre. 
He  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  my  ideals  as  an  exhibitor. 
Our  organization  has  done  some  strenuous  work  to  give  dis- 
criminating motion  picture  patrons  a presentation  of  un- 


excelled photodramas,  and  it  is  certainly  a satisfaction  to 
meet  a man  like  Mr.  Freuler,  who  plans  to  place  this  great 
business  on  the  proper  basis,  calling  for  the  most  earnest 
co-operation  between  the  distributing  organization  and  the 
intelligent  exhibitor. 

“The  plans  in  conjunction  with  Mutual  Masterpictures, 
De  Luxe  Edition,  call  for  the  most  responsive  form  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  imposing  upon  ourselves  a responsibility 
we  are  bound  to  recognize. 

“The  White  Rosette” 

Opening  Feature 

“Mr.  Freuler  told  me  that  it  was  his  desire  to  select  in 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  for  the  presentation  of  the  Mu- 
tual’s great  features,  an  organization  that  has  made  a scien- 
tific study  of  the  entertainment  needs  of  the  discriminating 
public,  that  has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  to  perfect 
absolute  harmony  between  the  two  master  arts — pictures 
and  music — the  making  of  complete  entertainment. 

“The  possibilities  of  the  screen,  both  from  an  entertain- 
ment and  educational  standpoint,  are  infinite,  but  a great 
deal  depends  upon  proper  presentation.  With  the  pioneer 
work  done  by  the  Strand  Theatre  organization  and  the  facil- 
ities developed,  I believe  we  are  setting  a standard  for 
presentation  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  exhibitors  all  over 
the  land.” 

While  no  definite  announcement  has  been  made,  it  is 
probable  that  the  new  feature  program  of  the  Strand  the- 
atres in  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  will  open  with  The  White 
Rosette,  a five-act  Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition, 
featuring  E.  Forrest  Taylor  and  Helene  Rosson,  produced 
at  the  American  Film  Company’s  Santa  Barbara  studios. 
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AMERICAN  OPENS  NEW  PLANT 

P re  si  dent  Samuel  S.  Hutchinson 
announces  completion  of  new  general 
offices  and  additional  laboratories 
■for  “ Flying  A”  Productions  ini]  Chicago 


IMPORTANT  increases  in  capacity  have  been  made  in 
the  great  studios  of  the  six  motion  picture  manufac- 
turers making  releases  for  the  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion. The  rapid  development  of  the  business  along  with 
the  modifications  and  amplifications  necessary  for  the  han- 
dling of  film  to  fill  the  Mutual’s  new  schedule  of  six  features 
a week,  have  made  these  betterments  necessary. 

As  a part  of  this  big  development  the  American  Film 
Company,  Inc.,  announces  the  completion  of  an  entire  new 
plant  for  the  Chicago  business  of  the  concern.  The  Amer- 
ican Company  centers  its  production  at  the  studios  of  the 
“Flying  A,”  “Beauty”  and  “Mustang”  brands  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  and  from  there  ships  to  its  Chicago  laboratories 
for  the  making  of  the  large  number  of  prints  required  for 
its  releases  through  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  for  the  American’s  large 
export  trade.  Thus  the  American  utilizes  the  climatic  ad- 
vantages of  Santa  Barbara  and  California  sunshine  for  the 
making  of  the  pictures,  and  the  important  advantages  of 
Chicago  as  a manufacturing  and  shipping  center. 

Completed  at  Cost 
Of  Nearly  $250,000 

The  American’s  new  building  in  Chicago,  located  at  6227- 
35  Broadway,  in  an  eminently  desirable  section  of  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  has  been  completed  at  a cost  of  approxi- 
mately a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  The  new  structure 
is  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  fireproof  to  the  ultimate,  two 
and  a half  stories  in  height  and  containing  twenty-seven 
thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Construction  was  begun  in  April  of  last  year,  and  the 
building  was  scheduled  for  completion  early  in  the  autumn. 
However,  one  of  Chicago’s  occasional  labor  uprisings  which 
tied  up  both  supplies  and  workmen,  delayed  operations  for 
many  weeks. 

The  substantial  buildings  which  formerly  housed  the 
American’s  laboratories  on  this  same  site,  have  been  moved 
back  from  the  Broadway  front  to  locations  close  to  the  new 
building  and  are  now  in  use  for  warehouse  purposes. 

With  the  increased  facilities  the  American  now  has  two 
projection  rooms  available.  The  main  projection  room  con- 
nected with  the  executive  offices  of  the  Chicago  plant,  is  one 
of  the  most  excellently  equipped  in  the  country.  It  has  four 
of  the  latest  and  most  efficient  motor-driven  projection  ma- 
chines, served  by  a corps  of  expert  operators. 

Comfort,  Keynote 
Of  Projection  Room 

This  projection  room  is  used  by  the  executives  of  the  con- 
cern for  their  frequent  inspection  of  the  American  product 
and  for  the  weekly  screenings  of  American  features  for  the 
reviewers  of  the  trade  publications  and  newspapers  repre- 
sented in  Chicago.  This  projection  room  is  sixty  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  giving  a length  of  “throw”  and 
screen  area  ample  to  do  justice  to  the  pictures  in  projection. 
The  projection  room  is  equipped  with  comfortable  chairs 
and  tables  illuminated  with  specially  constructed  hooded 


“dark  lights.”  The  screen  is  built  into  the  thick  terra  cotta 
wall  and  the  machines  are  mounted  in  heavy  bases  of  iron 
and  concrete  for  the  elimination  of  every  possible  source  of 
vibration. 

The  new  building  houses  the  general  offices,  the  assem- 
bling room,  the  printing  room,  developing  laboratories, 
toning  laboratories,  drying  rooms,  negative  storage  vaults 
and  the  fireproof  vaults  where  American  pictures  are  stored 
away  in  a veritable  film  library. 

Nineteen  [Companies 
Work  at]  American  Studios 

The  suite  of  offices  occupied  by  Samuel  S.  Hutchinson, 
president  of  the  American,  is  on  the  second  floor  looking 
out  over  Broadway.  At  very  considerable  expense  this  por- 
tion of  the  building  has  been  finished  in  black  walnut  with 
antique-raftered  ceilings  and  paneled  walls.  Adjacent  are 
the  offices  of  R.  R.  Nehls,  manager,  and  others  of  the  execu- 
tive staff  of  the  Chicago  offices. 

The  year  1915  saw  a vast  increase  in  the  output  of  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc.,  and  as  1916  progresses  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  this  company  is  growing.  It  is 
now  nearly  two  years  since  the  offices  of  the  company  fore- 
saw the  necessity  for  important  additions  to  the  then  large 
capacities  of  the  concern. 

While  arrangements  have  been  in  progress  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  prints  and  the  general  distribution  out  of  the 
Chicago  plant,  equally  important  developments  have  been  in 
progress  at  the  studios  at  Santa  Barbara.  The  American, 
as  recently  related  in  Reel  Life,  has  built  one  of  the  world's 
largest  glass  studios  to  extend  the  capacity  of  the  physical 
equipment  there  for  the  operations  of  the  nineteen  produc- 
ing companies  now  engaged  in  the  making  of  Mutual  Mas- 
terpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  “Beauty”  comedies,  Flying 
“A”  photoplays  and  “Mustang”  dramas. 

Many  Advantages 
Offered  at  Santa  Barbara 

The  high  quality  of  product  coming  from  the  American 
is  an  expression  of  the  executive  policy  that  has  put  the 
stamp  of  ability  on  every  expression  of  the  company.  The 
Santa  Barbara  studios  are  particularly  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial structures,  built  for  business  but  with  an  eye  that 
did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  the  home  of 
art  product.  The  great  buildings  and  gardens  carry  out  the 
mission  motif  with  particularly  pleasing  effect.  The  whole 
world  has  been  shown  most  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  studio 
gardens  and  the  big  background  of  mountains  and  gorges 
and  canons  through  the  medium  of  American  photoplays. 
But  a few  miles,  mere  matters  of  minutes,  separate  the  sea 
from  the  snow  line,  and  the  American  has  the  scenic  prop- 
erties of  a world  in  small  radius  at  its  disposal. 

President  Hutchinson,  of  the  American,  has  often  pointed 
out  the  important  photographic  advantages  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, sheltered  from  storm  and  sea  fog  and  endowed  with 
a wealth  of  clear  reliable  sunshine. 
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“I  Accuse” 


Filmed  from  the  stirring 
story  by  Marjorie  Howe. 

Featuring  Alexander  Gaden. 

ACCUSE,  a gripping  five-part  photoplay  from  the 
Gaumont  studios,  featuring  Alexander  Gaden,  which 
will  shortly  appear  as  a Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe 
Edition,  pictures  more  truly  than  most  plays  of  the  screen 
the  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 

Director  William  F.  Haddock  has  made  of  this  strong 
climatic  story,  written  by  Marjorie  Howe  and  scenarioized 
by  George  D.  Proctor,  one  tense,  dramatic  photoplay  with 
power  to  keep  the  spectator  enthralled  during  each  of  its 
five  reels. 

Alexander  Gaden,  the  virile  actor  whose  name  has  been 
only  recently  added  to  the  galaxy  of  Mutual’s  stars,  makes 
a splendid  interpretation  of  the  character  Judge  Gray,  a 
young  judge,  who  is  presented  with  the  appalling  problem 
of  sentencing  the  father  of  the  girl  he  loves  to  a lifelong 
imprisonment  for  murder.  He  meets  his  problem  unfalter- 
ingly. 

In  the  role  of  Eloise  Landman,  the  young  judge’s  sweet- 
heart, Helen  Marten,  the  Gaumont  player,  makes  her  first 
appearance  in  a leading  role.  The  pretty  actress  is  possessed 
of  a rare  screen  beauty,  intelligence  and  emotional  ability 
which  assures  her  a successful  career. 

W.  J.  Butler,  another  recent  comer  to  the  Mutual’s  forces, 
is  excellent  in  his  role  as  the  Reverend  Morgan  Landman, 
a village  rector,  whose  outbursts  of  temper  place  him  in  a 
compromising  position,  but  who  is  thoroughly  tamed  by  an 
undeserved  term  in  prison.  The  other  roles  are  ably  played 
by  Henry  W.  Pemberton,  John  Reinhard  and  Sydney  Mason. 

Robert  Gray,  a brilliant  young  lawyer,  who  has  just  been 
elevated  to  the  bench,  is  in  love  with  Eloise,  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Morgan  Landman,  rector  of  the  village  church.  Though 
beloved  by  his  flock,  the  rector  has  one  failing— an  ungov- 
ernable temper. 

Unknown  to  anyone  except  the  rector  himself,  Abel 
Harrison,  a shrewd  villager,  has  a mortgage  on  the 
Rev.  Landman’s  home.  James  Harrison,  his  son,  is  also  in 
love  with  Eloise.  He  proposes  to  the  girl.  She  refuses  him. 
He  taunts  her  with  her  love  for  the  young  judge.  The  rector 
comes  in  on  the  scene,  and  taking  it  in  at  a glance,  suffers 
an  attack  of  temper  and  canes  the  young  man  out  of  the 
house.  Bent  on  revenge,  James  induces  his  scoundrel  broth- 
er, Luke,  to  take  the  position  of  coachman  at  the  rectory. 

Given  heart  by  his  success,  Robert  Gray  summons  cour- 
age to  ask  the  rector’s  daughter  to  become  his  wife.  She 
accepts  him,  but  just  before  the  day  set  for  their  wedding, 
James  Harrison  approaches  the  judge  and  demands  the 
arrest  of  Rev.  Landman  on  the  grounds  of  murder.  He 
produces  seemingly  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  rector 
has  slain  his  brother,  Luke,  in  a fit  of  temper.  Entirely 
against  his  will,  the  young  judge  is  forced  to  commit  the 
father  of  his  fiancee  to  prison. 

James  Harrison,  still  bent  on  deviltry,  discovers  that  he 
holds  a mortgage  on  the  rectory.  He  turns  Eloise  and  her 
brother,  Harold,  from  the  house.  Robert  Gray’s  efforts  to 
raise  money  to  aid  his  distressed  fiancee  are  to  no  avail.  She 
will  not  marry  him  until  her  father  has  been  vindicated. 

Five  years  later,  James  Harrison,  now  a churchwarden, 
is  haunted  by  memories  of  the  rector.  Thinking  he  sees 
the  man  he  has  wronged  in  the  pulpit,  he  falls  unconscious 
to  the  floor.  His  mind  and  body  are  affected.  Meanwhile, 
Luke,  the  good-for-nothing  brother,  who  has  been  in  prison 
after  leaving  the  rector’s  employ,  returns  to  demand  money 
from  his  brother  to  meet  a debt.  No  one  but  James  knows 
that  he  has  come.  Refused  the  loan  by  his  brother,  Luke,  in 


Alexander  Gaden,  starring  in  "I  Accuse,”  Masterpicture, 
De  Luxe  Edition,  produced  by  Gaumont 

Judge  Gray Alexander  Gaden 

Rev.  M.  Landman W.  J.  Butler 

Eloise  Landman Helen  Marten 

Luke  Harrison John  Reinhard 

Harold  Landman Sydney  Mason 

James  Harrison Henry  W.  Pemberton 

a spirit  of  revenge,  leaves  the  place  in  disorder,  and  blotted 
with  blood  stains.  He  hopes  thus  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  servants  that  foul  play  has  been  carried  on. 

His  scheme  succeeds.  The  servants  take  the  story  to 
Judge  Gray,  who  orders  the  arrest  of  James  Harrison.  At 
the  trial  the  jury  fail  to  agree.  To  satisfy  the  superstition 
of  the  servants,  who  insist  that  the  house  is  haunted  with 
strange  noises,  Judge  Gray  goes  to  the  Harrison  house  and 
discovers  Luke  Harrison  hiding  in  a closet.  The  appear- 
ance of  Luke  in  the  flesh  naturally  adjusts  matters.  The 
rector  is  released,,  and  his  story  brings  about  the  arrest  of 
James  Harrison. 

The  rector  is  reinstated  in  his  church  and  in  the  hearts 
of  his  parishioners,  and  the  marriage  of  Judge  Robert  Gray 
and  Eloise,  the  rector’s  daughter,  is  celebrated  after  its  long . 
delay. 

Alexander  Gaden  scores  another  personal  triumph  in  / 
Accuse. 
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“The  Oval  Diamond 

Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition: 

A detective  drama  with  a thou- 
sand thrills,  Starring  Harris 
Gordon  and  Barbara  Gilroy. 

THERE  is  bound  to  be  excitement  when  a young  man, 
single-handed,  beats  off  a dozen  men  who  follow  the 
trail  of  the  oval  diamond  and  wins  it  at  last,  by  a 
clever  ruse,  for  the  girl  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs,  all 
because  he  loves  the  girl.  There  is  bound  to  be  beautiful 
photography  and  excellent  production  when  a picture  bears 
the  mark  of  the  Thanhouser  studios  upon  it.  The  acting  is 
always  sure  to  be  above  reproach  when  Harris  Gordon 
Barbara  Gilroy  and  Arthur  Bauer  are  in  the  cast. 

And  so,  since  the  forthcoming  five-reel  Thanhouser  Mu- 
tual Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  The  Oval  Diamond, 
contains  all  of  the  above  mentioned  qualities  and  assets,  the 
public  may  look  for  an  unusual  detective  photodrama  in  this 
offering  from  New  Rochelle. 

The  story  is  centered  about  an  oval  diamond,  a priceless 
gem,  found  by  a South  African  miner  on  his  claim.  His 
possession  of  it  had  aroused  the  envy  of  his  step-brother, 
Major  Dennison,  his  former  partner,  and  the  latter’s  son, 
Arthur  Dennison  and  of  four  miners  who  owned  adjacent 
claims.  To  escape  their  plotting  to  gain  possession  of  the 
stone,  the  owner  and  his  daughter,  Sylvia,  left  for  America. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  however, 
Major  Dennison  and  his  son  had  effected  an  automobile 
accident  with  the  taxicab  in  which  Mr.  Daunt  and  his  daugh- 
ter were  riding,  had  killed  his  step-brother,  and  had  escaped 
with  the  diamond.  Later,  on  her  search  for  the  gem,  Sylvia 
had  gone  to  her  uncle’s  house,  where  she  had  been  im- 
prisoned and  restrained  from  going  beyond  the  high  walls 
which  enclosed  the  place. 

All  this  had  happened  before  the  beginning  of  the  play. 
Things  of  importance  for  Sylvia  do  not  begin  to  happen 
until  the  entrance  of  one  Robert  Ledyard,  impressionable 
youth,  over  the  garden  wall.  On  a trip  south,  Robert  dis- 
covers that  there  is  something  mysterious  and  unfathom- 
able about  the  house  next  to  the  one  in  which  his  uncle, 
whom  he  is  visiting,  lives. 

To  further  his  suspicions,  he  discovers  a very  hampered 
and  unhappy  looking  girl  in  the  enclosed  yard.  Feeling 
certain  that  she  is  in  trouble,  he  throws  a note  to  her  in 
which  he  offers  his  services,  and  asks  her  to  nod  her  head  if 
he  can  be  of  assistance.  Hardly  waiting  for  a reply,  he  fol- 
lows his  note  over  the  garden  wall,  and  learns  the  story 
of  her  distress. 

The  complications  which  follow  with  the  return  of  Major 
Dennison  and  his  son  before  Robert  has  had  time  to  return 
to  his  uncle’s  house,  start  Robert’s  fight  for  the  possession 
of  the  oval  diamond. 

The  story  from  then  on  is  replete  with  thrills.  Robert 
escapes,  eludes,  now  Major  Dennison  and  his  son,  and  later 
the  four  miners  who  had  come  to  America  determined 
to  possess  the  diamond.  He  finds  the  diamond  a thousand 
times  and  loses  it  again.  It  travels  through  hundreds  of 
hands,  during  the  brief  five  thousand  feet  of  its  existence, 
but  in  the  end,  it  comes  back  to  stay  in  the  hands  which 
own  it.  Sylvia  marries  Robert.  They  start  North  on  their 
wedding  trip.  In  his  pocket,  the  young  bridegroom  carries 
a small  package  which  he  carefully  guards,  feeling  nervous- 
ly, now  and  again,  to  see  that  he  has  not  lost  it. 

Following  them  is  a mysterious  character  who  watches 
and  shakes  his  head  shrewdly  as  he  sees  the  evident  feeling 
of  insecurity  which  possesses  Robert.  As  the  young  man  and 


Scene  from  “ The  Oval  Diamond,”  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe 
Edition,  Produced  by  Thanhouser 


Robert  Ledyard ;.  Harris  Gordon 

Sylvia  Daunt Barbara  Gilroy 

Her  Uncle Arthur  Bauer 


his  bride  sit  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  train,  the  stranger 
appears  before  them,  removes  his  mustache,  and  demands, 
at  the  point  of  the  pistol,  that  Robert  hand  over  the  small 
package  in  his  pocket.  It  is  Colby,  one  of  the  miners. 
Knowing  that  resistance  is  futile,  the  young  man  hands 
over  his  guarded  package,  and  the  thief  drops  from  the 
speeding  train.  After  he  has  gone,  the  young  husband 
laughs,  and  pulls  from  an  inside  pocket  the  real  diamond. 
The  one  he  had  given  to  Colby  was  paste.  There  is  enough 
of  the  thrilling  melodrama  in  his  dare-devil  escapes  to  hold 
the  most  blase  audience  enthralled  from  start  to  finish. 

Barbara  Gilroy,  the  Thanhouser  favorite,  has  established 
a large  following  for  her  excellent  work  in  comedy.  She 
has  been  with  the  Falstaff  players  for  some  time,  and  her 
versatility  and  ability  has  been  proven  a thousand  times  in 
the  different  roles  which  she  has  been  cast. 

No  money  has  been  spared  on  settings  for  this  photoplay. 
Luxury  and  poverty  are  pictured  with  lavish  accurateness. 
No  courtyard,  such  as  was  needed  for  the  opening  scenes, 
could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Rochelle,  so  the  entire 
company  was  exported  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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“The  Craving” 


Master  picture,  De  Luxe  Edition 

Depicting  the  gallant  fight 
waged  by  a youth  against 
an  inborn  craving  for  drink 

THERE  is  never  a dull  moment  in  The  Craving,  the 
Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  produced  by 
the  American  Film  Corporation,  with  William  Russell. 
Helene  Rosson  and  Charlotte  Burton  in  the  leading  roles.  It 
begins  in  a college  atmosphere  with  struggle  for  athletic 
supremacy  and  struggle  for  the  hand  of  a girl.  The  scene 
changes  to  the  West,  but  the  struggle  goes  on.  This  time 
it  is  primarily  the  struggle  of  one  man  against  an  inborn 
craving  for  liquor.  But  there  are  thousands  of  minor  diffi- 
culties presenting  themselves,  which  keep  the  spectators 
keyed  up  to  high  tension  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Craving  opens  in  Newbridge  College  at  the  height  of 
the  football  season.  Foster  Calhoun  (William  Russell)  is 
the  star  member  of  the  team.  He  is  an  orphan,  sent  to  col- 
lege by  his  rich  uncle.  Leroy  Calhoun  (Rea  Berger),  an 
old  grad.  Foster  and  Oliver  Bailey  (Roy  Stewart)  are  in 
love  with  Margaret  Cummings  (Helene  Rosson).  Bailey  is 
also  a substitute  for  Foster's  place  on  the  team,  which 
further  complicates  matters. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  disgrace  for  his  gambling  debts, 
Bailey  determines  to  /esort  to  drastic  measures  to  turn  the 
assured  victory  of  his  own  college  to  defeat.  Thus  he  hopes 
to  win  money  to  clear  himself  from  debt.  Overhearing  Fos- 
ter’s uncle  remark  that  the  young  hero  possessed  an  inherited 
craving  for  drink  of  which  he,  himself,  was  not  conscious, 
Bailey  determines  to  use  this  as  a means  to  secure  his  end. 
He  sees  to  it  that  the  trainer  accidentally  uses  alcohol  in 
rubbing  down  Foster’s  face.  To  further  his  cowardly  deed, 
Bailey  leaves  a bottle  of  alcohol  in  Foster’s  room.  Naturally, 
with  his  taste  for  liquor  aroused,  Foster’s  instinctive  crav- 
ing gets  the  better  of  him  and  he  hurriedly  drains  the  bottle* 
At  the  big  game,  Foster,  on  whom  the  victory  rested,  is 
found  wanting.  Bailey  is  substituted  for  the  star,  and,  as 
he  had  planned,  loses  the  game  for  Newbridge.  Foster 
is  expelled  for  becoming  intoxicated  on  the  eve  of  battle — 
and  his  engagement  to  Margaret  is  called  off.  The  remain- 
der of  the  story  is  set  in  the  West,  where  the  shorn  hero 
goes  with  one  Crooky  (Robert  Miller),  a crippled  newsboy, 
whom  he  finds  in  apparently  as  friendless  a condition  as  he 
himself  is  in. 

Crooky  is  a keen,  philosophic  little  soul.  There  is  Roby 
(Charlotte  Burton),  an  unscrupulous  girl  of  the  dance  halls, 
who  becomes  infatuated  with  Foster  because  of  his  sheer 
brutal  strength.  She  weaves  her  soft  mesh  about  his  liquor- 
fagged  mind,  and  inveigles  him  into  marrying  her. 

One  day  a letter  comes  which  seems  to  frighten  the  brazen 
dance  hall  wench.  She  hides  her  excitement  from  Foster, 
but  not  from  Crooky,  who  finds  it  and  holds  it  as  evidence 
against  her.  Soon  after,  a stranger  comes  to  the  cabin  where 
Roby  and  Foster  and  the  cripple  boy  live.  Foster  comes 
back  one  day  and  finds  his  wife  and  the  stranger  drinking. 
He  engages  in  combat  with  the  man.  During  the  struggle 
the  lamp  is  overturned  and  Foster  is  left  unconscious  in  the 
burning  cabin.  He  is  rescued  by  Crooky,  who  believes  that 
Roby  and  her  lover  have  also  been  suffocated. 

Foster  and  Crooky  flee  to  the  mountains.  There  com- 
mences a terrific  struggle  in  the  older  man’s  soul  against  the 
craving.  Crooky  finds  a newspaper  which  tells  of  Leroy 
Calhoun’s  death,  and  further  recounts  the  fact  that  the  sole 
and  only  heir,  Foster  Calhoun,  cannot  be  found.  With  al- 
most uncanny  wisdom,  the  lad  writes  the  attorneys  of  Fos- 
ter’s whereabouts,  and  awaits  an  answer  while  he  helps  down 
his  friend’s  thirst  for  rum. 


Beautiful  Helene  Rosson,  co-star  of  “The  Craving,”  Master- 
picture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  produced  by  American 


Foster  Calhoun • William  Russell 

Margaret  Cummings . . Helene  Rosson 

Roby Charlotte  Burton 

Oliver  Bailey Roy  Stewart 


At  length  the  attorneys  write  Foster  of  his  good  fortune, 
and  inclose  a letter  from  his  uncle,  telling  the  young  man 
that  he,  himself,  was  to  blame,  because  he  had  never  told 
him  of  his  inherited  taste  for  liquor.  The  latter  also  holds 
out  hope  of  Margaret  relenting,  and  half  promises  that  she 
will  marry  him  if  he  returns. 

Even  at  this  auspicious  moment  The  Craving  does  not 
end.  There  is  still  struggle  upon  struggle  for  the  worthy 
Foster  and  Crooky,  his  slave.  Not  yet  trusting  himself,  the 
young  man  remains  in  the  clear  air  of  the  mountains  until  he 
feels  that  he  has  overcome  his  desire.  When  he  returns,  he 
returns  to  find  that  Bailey,  who,  too,  has  been  in  the  West, 
has  brought  back  Roby,  not  dead  as  Foster  had  thought,  as 
a living  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Foster  has  tried  to  de- 
ceive Margaret. 

Crooky,  however,  saves  the  day.  He  discloses  a bit  of 
conversation  he  had  overheard  between  Bailey  and  the 
gamblers  in  a saloon,  which  clears  Foster  of  any  guilt  on 
the  day  of  the  football  victory  years  ago,  and  produces  the 
letter  which  proves  that  Roby  was  married  before  she  in- 
veigled  Foster  into  becoming,  as  he  believed,  her  legal  hus- 
band. 
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“A  MODERN 
SPHINX” 

Depicting  the  reincarnation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Egypt,  starring  Wini- 
fred Greenwood  and  Ed.  Coxen. 


HE  mystery 
I women”  of  all 
'*•  times  have  been 
the  women  who  have  held 
enthralled  the  hearts  of 
men,  from  the  beginning 
of  time. 

Egyptian  women,  espe- 
cially, with  their  cold, 
statuesque  type  of  beauty, 
have  held  peculiar  sway 
over  the  lives  of  their  will- 
ing and  abject  slaves. 

There  is  a peculiar  fas- 
cination, then,  in  the  three- 
part  American  photo  play, 

A Modern  Sphinx,  since  it 
presents  a story  centering 
about  such  an  Egyptian 
woman. 

Asa  (Winifred  Green- 
wood), the  daughter  of 
Ram  (Charles  Newton),  a 
sorcerer,  is  in  love  with 
Semeth  (King  Clark).  But 
Semeth  loves  Essene  (Nan 
Christy),  and  will  have 
none  of  the  sorcerer’s  beautiful  and  magnetic  daughter. 

Asa  appeals  to  her  father,  asking  him  to  use  his  magic 
arts  to  make  prosper  “a  love  that  seeks  for  self.”  He  re- 
fuses her  request,  and  when  she  tries  to  poison  Semeth,  Ram 
puts  her  under  a spell. 

“For  three  thousand  years  shall  thy  soul  sleep  and  then 
reborn  without  love,  in  love  may  it  find  redemption,”  is  his 
incantation. 

In  another  cycle,  three  thousand  years  thereafter,  Zaida 
Grant,  the  reincarnated  soul  of  Asa,  lives  her  life.  She  is 
beautiful,  of  a cold,  dispassionate  type,  and  the  mystery 
which  seems  to  shield  her  innermost  self  from  the  eyes  of 
the  many  men  who  love  her,  serves  only  more  to  fan  the 
flames  of  passion  which  consume  them. 

At  a fete  given  in  her  honor  Zaida  meets  Aster  (George 
Field),  a soothsayer  and  astronomer,  who  foretells  her  fu- 


Winifred  Greenwood  as 
“Zaida,”  the  modern  Sphinx. 


Zaida  J Winifred  Greenwood 

Francis Ed.  Coxen 

Essene  Nan  Christy 

Aster  George  Field 


ture  with  these  mystic  words,  “The  cycle  of  the  stars  is 
completed.  You  will  learn  love’s  secret.  Sacrifice.” 

With  the  arrival  of  Francis  Passmore  (Edward  Coxen), 
an  artist  and  musician,  at  the  house  party  Zaida  learns 
what  love  may  mean.  She  loves  him.  But  when  she  re- 
turns with  him  to  the  house  of  their  hostess,  finds  that  his 
wife,  whom  she  did  not  know  existed,  is  there,  she  realizes 
that  she  has  found  love. 

In  her  misery  she  remembers  Aster’s  words  and  gets  a 
small  vial  of  poison.  She  pours  a few  drops  of  the  liquid 
on  her  lips.  She  disappears.  The  scene  shifts  back  3,000 
years,  and  Ram  is  seen  reading  the  stars.  He  returns  to  the 
chamber  and  finds  Asa  as  she  awakens.  The  soul  of  the 
girl  has  learned  the  secret  of  love — Sacrifice. 


“OUTWITTED” 

Featuring  “Lady,”  cleverest 
canine  in  the  world,  in  a 
series  of  wonderful  stunts. 

UT  ADY,”  one  of  the 

I most  thoroughly 
trained  and  intelli- 
gent canines  in  the  world, 
appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
characters  of  Outwitted,  a 
stirring  three-part  drama, 
screened  by  the  Thanhous- 
er  Film  Company  for  re- 
lease by  the  Mutual.  In 
Outwitted,  this  extraordi- 
nary collie  performs  some 
of  the  most  remarkable 
stunts  imaginable.  “Lady” 
is  the  only  featured  canine 
in  motion  picture  work,  and 
her  screen  appearances 
have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. 

In  this  stirring  drama, 
however,  it  remained  for 
“Lady”  to  accomplish  a 
number  of  remarkable 
stunts,  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  seen  on  the 
stage  or  on  the  screen. 

Outwitted  is  one  of  those  tensely  interesting  stories  that 
hold  the  spectators  from  the  first  to  last  flash  on  the  screen. 
It  has  been  enacted  by  a clever  company  of  Thanhouser 
players,  headed  by  Wayne  Arey,  and  including  Hazel  Kirk, 
Morgan  Jones,  Justus  D.  Barnes  and  others. 

The  story  of  Outwitted  follows : A young  clerk  and  the 
pretty  girl  at  the  central  switchboard  loved  each  other.  The 
young  man’s  immediate  superior,  the  cashier,  in  secret  is  a 
gambler  and  spendthrift.  Seriously  involved  he  determined 


“Lady,”  world’s  cleverest  dog, 
in  a scene  from  “Ouhvitted.” 


“Lady”  By  Herself 

Clerk  Wayne  Arey 


to  raise  money.  It  was  one  of  the  young  man’s  duties  to 
take  the  weekly  payroll  to  a factory.  While  away,  the 
cashier  deftly  substituted  another  satchel  for  the  one  con- 
taining the  money.  His  crime  was  unnoticed,  except  by 
“Lady,”  who  shifted  the  bags  again. 

The  next  day,  the  head  of  the  firm  drew  a personal  check 
for  $20.  The  cashier  “raised”  the  amount  to  $20,000.  The 
cashier  had  a self-addressed  envelope  prepared,  slipped  the 
large  bills  inside  and  mailed  them  to  himself  at  his  home. 
The  cashier  declared  he  had  given  a $20  check  to  the  clerk 
The  clerk  was  placed  under  arrest.  When  he  went  home 
that  evening  the  cashier  took  the  dog  with  him.  In  the 
letter-box  he  found  the  envelope.  He  hid  it  behind  a pict- 
ure. The  dog,  locked  in  the  room  near  the  ’phone,  removed 
the  receiver  with  his  teeth.  The  call  was  received  at  the 
central  telephone  exchange  by  the  clerk’s  sweetheart.  There 
was  no  response  to  her  rings,  so  she  boldly  gained  admission 
by  a window.  The  dog  led  her  to  the  framed  picture  on  the 
wall,  jumped,  grabbed  the  wire  and  brought  it  crashing  to 
the  floor.  In  the  back  of  it  she  found  the  envelope.  The 
cashier  was  placed  under  arrest,  but  managed  to  extinguish 
the  light  and  leap  out  of  the  window.  The  dog  followed, 
tracked  him  to  his  hiding  place  in  an  alley  and  led  the 
officers  there.  Then  the  cashier  was  overpowered  and  led 
a prisoner  to  the  station,  where  the  young  clerk  was  set  free. 
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“ WHEN  THE  LIGHT  CAME” 


“ ELLA  WANTED  TO  ELOPE  BEAUTY 


A stirring  drama  of  West- 
ern life,  starring  Anna 
Little  and  Tom  Chatterton. 


TIE  spirit  of  the  West 
is  again  a factor  in 
regeneration  in  the 
three  - reel  photodrama, 
When  the  Light  Came, 
which  is  a forthcoming 
“Mustang”  release  of  the 
Mutual.  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton,  the  popular  American 
actor-director,  and  Anna 
Little,  the  star  of  countless 
“Mustangs,”  a p p e a r-y  to 
great  advantage  i|l  tfiis 
picture. 

Jim  Morton  (Chatter- 
ton),  the  picture  discloses, 
is  a successful  rancher,  of 
a quality  which  places  him 
above  associations  with  the 
men  who  work  on  his  place. 
He  grows  lonely,  and  at 
last  solves  his  difficulty  by 
securing  a partner,  Wilbur 
Merrill  (John  Farrell). 
Merrill  brings  his  daughter 
Martha  (Anna  Little),  with 
him,  and  soon  the  ranch 


Anna  Little  and  Toni  Chatter- 
ton  in  a scene  from 
“When  the  Light  Came.” 


house  is  converted  into  a cheery,  cozy  nest  by  the  spritely 
young  lady. 

Jim,  unaccustomed  to  woman’s  ways,  soon  falls  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Martha,  who  teasingly  holds  off  his  pro- 
posal. 

At  a rodeo,  one  day,  Burton,  an  actor  (Jack  Richard- 
son), who  owns  a hunting  lodge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ranch, 
spies  Martha,  and  determines  to  ingratiate  himself  into 
her  confidence. 

He  calls  at  the  ranch  one  day,  and,  finding  Martha  busily 
at  work  in  her  garden,  offers  his  assistance.  What  girl 


Jim  Tom  Chatterton 

Martha Anna  Little 

Burton Jack  Richardson 


could  suspect  a man  as  he  is  helping  her  dig  among  her 
plants?  Martha  could  not. 

A few  days  later,  Martha’s  father,  while  returning  from 
a mountain  trip,  is  struck  by  lightning.  Jim  determines 
that  he  will  now  ask  the  girl  to  become  his  bride.  He  can 
not  bring  himself  to  the  point,  however,  and  scratches  off 
a little  note,  which  he  leaves  on  the  table. 

In  the  meantime,  Martha  has  gone  to  Burton’s  cabin,  un- 
suspectingly, on  the  actor’s  offer  to  help  her  arrange  for 
securing  a position  on  the  operatic  stage.  Her  host  makes 
ungentlemanly  advances  toward  her.  The  girl  gives  him  a 
stinging  blow  on  the  cheek  with  her  riding  crop,  and  leaves. 

This  incident  only  begin  a chain  of  mishaps,  in  which  the 
love  affair  of  Jim  and  the  maid  becomes  sadly  twisted  and 
seems  to  terminate.  Martha  goes  East  to  study,  is  lured  by 
Burton  (in  the  guise  of  a music  master)  to  his  apartment, 
and  is  almost  miraculously  saved  by  Jim,  whose  eyes  have 
been  seriously  injured  by  an  explosion,  and  who  is  in  New 
York  consulting  a specialist. 

The  happy  ending  comes  at  last,  and  Jim  and  Martha 
return  to  the  ranch  for  a life  of  promised  happiness. 

When  the  Light  Came  is  handled  in  Thomas  Chatterton’s 
usual  masterly  manner. 


One  Reel — And  Ella  Almost  Succeeds,  Starring 
Neva  Gerber. 


Ella  Neva  Gerber 

Mother  Lucille  Ward 

Attorney William  Carroll 

Dick  Richard  Rosson 


ELLA  wants  romance — 
romance  with  a capi- 
tal “R”— and  there’s 
always  an  elopement  in  those 
nice  love  stories,  you  know.  • 

So  Ella  wants  to  elope,  but 
with  a real  man — capital 
“M.”  Dick,  her  schoolmate, 
loves  Ella  ardently,  but  he’s 
just  ordinary.  This  perplex- 
ing state  of  affairs  continues 
until  Mother  begins  to  worry 
about  Ella’s  lagging  interest 
in  her  studies,  and  consults 
her  Attorney.  He  suggests 
that  he  will  be  the 
goat — he  will  make 
love  to  Ella,  elope 
with  her  and  then  de- 
sert her.  The  cure 
will  be  sure  and  lasting. 

Mother,  somewhat  dubious- 
ly, agrees  to  the  plan.  At 
last  Ella’s  romance  begins. 

She  succumbs  to  her  elderly 
suitor’s  whirlwind 
wooing,  and  elopes 
with  him,  jealously 
pursued  by  Dick.  Ar- 
rived at  their  destina- 
tion, Ella  is  left  in  her 
room  all  alone  while  her  elderly  lover  is  hustled  off  to  jail 
by  the  younger  one.  He,  however,  had  telephoned  to  Mother 
to  come  and  get  her  deserted  child.  In  the  morning,  Ella 
discovers  that  she  has  been  deserted,  and  when  Mother  ar- 
rives on  the  scene  she  finds  that  her  accomplice  is  lodged 
in  jail.  Together  they  go  to  get  him  released,  and  while 
Mother  is  explaining  the  Court  just  how  it  all  happened, 
Ella  and  Dick  decide  to  elope  in  earnest,  and  from  the  tail 
end  of  the  disappearing  train  they  cheerfully  wave  goodbye. 
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SEE  AMERICA  FIRST,  No.  23— KEEPING 
UP  WITH  THE  JONESES— GAUMONT 


Split  Reel — The  Mutual  Traveler  Visits  Key  West,  Fla., 
and  the  Home  of  Tortoise  Shell  Combs. 

Tropical  Florida  offers  such  wonderful  wintering  facilities 
that  the  Mutual  Traveler  can’t  resist  them,  so  in  the  Gau- 
mont  (Mutual)  split  reel  scenic,  See  America  First,  No.  23, 
she  takes  her  audiences  with  her  on  a jaunty  little  trip  along 
the  famous  trestle  railroad  down  to  Key  West,  in  the  midst 
of  its  sparkling  waters.  And  then  she  visits  all  the  wonder 
spots  of  the  plaee  and  sees  the  tropical  foliage,  the  flowers, 
the  fruits,  the  drives  and  the  picturesque  homes.  She  also 
visits  a tortoise  shell  factory,  where  she  is  given  a wonder- 
ful and  costly  comb  to  take  back  up  North  with  her  as  a 
proof  that  she  had  visited  the  South. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  picture,  “Pa”  McGinnis  has  a 
lot  of  fun  Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses.  Harry  Palmer,  the 
famous  cartoonist,  makes  him  do  it,  much  against  his  will, 
and  to  “Ma”  McGinnis’  disgust. 
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“THE  BATTLE  OF  CUPIDOVITCH” 
—BEAUTY 


One  Reel. — The  War  All  But  Breaks  Up  a Long-Standing 
Friendship  Until  Cupid  Declares  a Truce. 


Billy 

Cutie 

Billie’s  Dad 
Cutie’s  Dad 
Bridget  . . . 


. . Dick  Rosson 
Carol  Halloway 
John  Steppling 
. John  Sheehan 
. . Mary  Talbot 


Billy  and  Cutie  are  sweethearts.  The  old  men,  having- 
fought  through  a war  together,  take  great  joy  in  discussing 
the  present  war  situation.  But  of  a sudden  Cutie’s  father 
asserts  that  “If  Ghardinocz  had  not  captured  Ogradtixc, 
Shebinevski  would  have  advanced  to  Plyntx!”  The  argu- 
ment waxes  furious,  friendship  is  forgotten,  and  to  Billy  and 
Cutie  come  commands  from  both  headquarters  to  “sever  re- 
lations with  the  enemy’s  ally.”  But  the  fires  of  love  are  not 
so  easily  put  out,  and  when  the  elders  discover  their  chil- 
dren courting  over  the  dividing  hedge,  guards  are  immedi- 
ately placed  to  patrol  the  boundary.  Billy’s  father  enlists  the 
services  of  his  gardener.  Cutie’s  father  got  Bridget  the  old 
cook,  to  guard  the  girl  she  had  raised  from  babyhood.  They 
were  good  guards,  Bridget  right  on  the  job  with  her  soup 
ladle  and  the  gardener  doing  his  “juty”  with  his  spade. 
Cutie’s  fluffy  white  puppy  broke  through  the  lines  onto  Billy’s 
lawn,  and  Billy  immediately  has  an  idea.  He  pens  a note, 
puts  it  under  the  dog’s  collar  and  sends  it  flying  home.  The 
note  is  a fake  message  telling  Cutie  to  prepare  for  action  at 
8 o’clock.  The  anxious  fathers  fall  for  the  false  note  and 
get  ready  for  8 o’clock.  The  sentries  are  bought  olf,  and 
when  Billy  makes  his  escape  at  7 :30  he  binds  and  gags  the 
gardener,  at  his  own  request.  Billy  makes  his  way  to  the 
enemy’s  stronghold  and  assists  Cutie  down  from  her  win- 
dow, while  Bridget  does  sentry  duty  to  see  that  they  are  not 
disturbed.  They  receive  her  blessing  before  binding  her 
also.  At  8 o’clock  the  fathers  find  their  guns  spiked.  Each 
forces  a confession  from  the  traitorous  sentry.  The  old  gen- 
tlemen decide  to  combine  forces  and  protect  their  joint  in- 
terest, and  over  their  chessboard,  with  their  mint  juleps,  they 
get  together,  while  Cutie  and  Billy  pay  a visit  to  the  minister 
and  receive  his  blessing. 

* * * * * • 


“AT  THE  END  OF  HIS  ROPE” 

—VOGUE 

One  Reel. — How  the  Would-be  Elopers  Got  Money  Enough 

to  Elope. 

Rube Rube  Miller 

Madge Madge  Kirby 

School  Teacher  Alice  Neice 

Slick-Fingered  Matt Arthur  Tavares 

“You’ll  have  to  ask  father,”  declares  Madge.  Father,  a re- 
doubtable sheriff,  is  reading  a poster  promising  a liberal  re- 
ward for  the  arrest,  dead  or  alive,  of  Slick-Fingered  Matt. 
The  poster  shows  a large,  lifelike  portrait  of  Matt.  Rube 
interviews  the  sheriff,  argues  with  him  and  finally  fights  with 
him.  He  is  considerably  worsted  in  the  mixup.  The  young 

couple  decide  to  elope.  But  they  lack  money  enough.  The 
sheriff  goes  to  the  village  and  posts  the  reward  notice,  where 
it  is  viewed  by  Matt,  whom  the  sheriff  fails  to  recognize  be- 
cause Matt  is  using  a baffling  disguise — a large  black  mous- 
tache. Matt,  however,  is  recognized  by  Rube,  who  decides 
to  catch  him  and  win  the  reward  money.  Matt  knows  the 
School  Teacher  and  sends  a note  to  her  telling  her  to  dismiss 
school  and  meet  him  by  appointment.  The  scene  changes  to 
the  school-room,  where  Madge  is  blowing  beans  at  the  School 
Teacher.  She  is  in  danger  of  severe  punishment  when  Matt’s 
note  arrives  and  school  is  dismissed.  Rube,  in  the  meantime, 
arrives  and  flirts  with  the  School  Teacher,  but  is  settled  by 
Matt — with  a mallet.  His  prone  form  is  concealed  by  the 


Teacher.  The  sheriff  arrives.  The  School  Teacher  flirts  with 
him  and  leads  him  on,  all  of  which  is  seen  by  Madge  at  a 
window.  In  the  meantime  Rube  revives  and  beats  Matt,  and 
Madge  calls  her  mother,  who  finds  the  sheriff  making  undue 
advances  to  the  School  Teacher.  A general  chase  results,  in 
which  Madge  follows  the  School  Teacher  and  Rube  takes 
hotly  after  Matt.  A posse  of  citizens,  armed  with  brickbats, 
starts  in  pursuit.  Matt  gains  a hayloft  and  the  girl  follows. 
Matt  seeks  to  escape  by  a hoist,  but,  while  he  goes  down  one 
side,  Rube  goes  up  on  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  thus  frus- 
trating his  opportunity  to  get  away.  Finally  Madge  jumps 
on  a rope  with  Rube,  and  the  crook  is  cornered,  and  both 
Matt  and  the  School  Teacher  taken  into  custody.  Rube 
wins  the  reward  money,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
his  elopement  with  Madge. 

* if  * * * 

Charles  Bartlett,  the  well-known  film  play  director,  has 
accomplished  something  practically  despaired  of  by  the  rest 
of  the  world — he  has  found  a real  use  for  troublesome, 
fight-loving  Mexicans. 

Recently,  in  The  Thoroughbred,  a thrilling  five-reel 
Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  featuring  William 
Russell  and  r harlotte  Burtrn,  it  was  necessary  to  blow  up 
a powder  house  and  Bartlett  accomplished  this  by  using 
a crowd  of  Mexican  laborers.  Needless  to  say,  the  explo- 
sion was  a terror — and  is  one  of  the  big  sensations  of  the 
picture.  The  Mexicans  did  a thorough  job  and  staged  a 
realistic  battle  before  and  after. 

The  powder  house  was  blown  to  atoms  and  the  explosion 
was  felt  for  miles  around. 
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Carol  Halloway  and  Dick  Rosson  in  “ The  Battle  of  Cupido- 
vitch,”  a Roaring  “Beauty”  Comedy. 


HEAVEN  WILL  PROTECT  A WOIKING 

GOIL— VOGUE 

One  Reel. — In  which  the  poor  bat  beautiful  shop  girl 
escapes  the  many  traps  set  by  the  arch-conspirators. 

The  Hero Russ  Powell 

The  Heroine Priscilla  Dean 

The  Villain ,t Arthur  Moon 

His  Accomplice Paddy  McQuire 

The  Shop  Girl Louise  Owen 

The  villain  is  having  a stormy  interview  with  his  accom- 
plice. They  argue  over  a matter  of  ten  cents,  which  the 
villain  advanced  to  the  tool  the  day  previous.  The  scene 
changes  to  Nellie’s  home  in  the  country,  where  the  hero, 
Joe , is  taking  leave  of  Nellie’s  mother,  promising  to  find  the 
heroine  who  has  gone  to  the  city  in  search  of  her  drunken 
father.  Joe  beats  his  way  on  a freight  train.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  villain  and  his  accomplice  are  making  attempts  to 
lure  away  a sales  girl  in  a nearby  department  store.  During 
their  nefarious  operations,  the  tool  spies  Nellie  on  the  street, 
and  follows  her.  He  is-  joined  by  the  villain  in  an  auto- 
mobile. By  a ruse,  they  get  Nellie  into 'their  car  and  take 
her  to  the  villain’s  office.  The  villain  has  a terrific  strug- 
gle with  Nellie.  Nellie  bests  the  villain  and  escapes.  The 
shop  girl  is  discharged  and  is  given  notice  by  her  landlord 
that  unless  she  pays  the  rent  she  must  leave.  She  is  just 
in  the  act  of  taking  poison  when  Joe,  who  has  found  Nellie, 
arrives.  The  bottle  of  poison,  thrown  out  into  the  hall,  acci- 
dentally strikes  the  vilain,  and  he  and  his  accomplice  enter, 
endeavoring  to  capture  the  shop  girl.  But  she  escapes.  Joe 
and  Nellie  get  away  in  a “Flivver.”  The  villain  and  his 
accomplice  give  furious  chase.  They  capture  Joe  and  Nellie 
and  brutally  tie  them  to  a railroad  track.  A passenger  train 
is  approaching.  As  it  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  Joe  and 
Nellie  struggle  furiously  to  free  themselves,  but  are  unable 
to  do  so.  In  the  nick  of  time  they  are  saved  by  a passing 
tramp.  During  this  time  the  shop  girl  has  warned  the  local 
police,  who  give  chase  to  the  villains.  Their  automobile  has 
been  disabled,  so  they  get  away  in  the  “Flivver.”  They 
accidentally  take  a terrible  leap  over  a dizzy  cliff  to  a point 
several  hundred  feet  below,  but  escape  injury.  However, 
they  are  well  punished  for  their  attempted  villainy  and  de- 
cide to  permanently  leave  the  territory. 

PERKINS’  PEACE  PARTY— FALSTAFF 

One  Reel. — The  European  zvar  almost  got  another  recruit. 

Henry  Perkins Walter  Heirs 

His  Wife Louise  Emerald  Bates 

Sailor Riley  Chamberlain 

Among  his  neighbors  Henry  Perkins  was  regarded  as  a 
human  incarnation  of  the  Dove  of  Peace.  He  hated  strife, 
and  always  tried  to  smile,  no  matter  how  unhappy  he  was. 
As  usually  happens  in  a case  like  this  Henry  Perkins’  do- 
mestic existence  was  one  of  domestic  warfare.  His  wife 
had  a high-geared  tongue,  and  Henry’s  sister,  who  lived 
with  them,  could  also  talk  like  a house  afire.  One  day  he 
disappeared,  leaving  a note  to  his  wife  in  which  he  said : 
“I  cannot  stop  the  fighting  in  my  own  home,  so  I am  going 
abroad  to  stop  the  war  in  Europe.”  Henry  went  away 
with  one  of  his  pals,  a business  man  who  claimed  he  had 
been  ruined  by  the  war.  They  traveled  in  Henry’s  Ford 
car,  all  the  way  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  New  York,  pick- 
ing up  en  route  a tramp  whom  they  ran  over.  To  prevent 
him  from  suing  for  damages,  they  offered  him  a free  trip 


Louise  Emerald  Bates  and  Walter  (“Fatty”)  Heirs  in  a 
Laughable  Scene  From  “Perkins’  Peace  Party.” 

to  Europe,  but  the  prospects  of  the  trip  looked  dubious 
when  they  lost  their  car  through  a crack  in  a New  York 
sidewalk.  Then  happened  what  at  the  time  they  thought 
was  good  luck.  They  met  a kindly  sailor  man,  who  offered 
them  a free  trip  to  Europe.  He  told  them  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  stow  them  away.  The  kindly  sailor,  as  it  later  de- 
veloped, wgs  a fraud.  His  ship  was  short-handed,  and  the 
unfortunate  peace  advocates  found  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  work  their  passage.  Worse  than  that,  the  ship  did 
not  go  to  Europe,  but  returned  to  Jacksonville,  their  home 
town.  Henry’s  wife  was  waiting  at  the  dock.  Much  to 
Henry’s  surprise,  she  put  all  the  blame  on  the  others,  and 
vengefully  horsewhipped  them,  then  led  Henry  back  to  his 
happy  home.  Perkins  never  again  attempted  to  interfere 
with  the  war  in  Europe.  He  decided  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  remain  at  his  own  fireside. 

j|e  jjc  s|c  :jc 

To  make  memorable  the  inauguration  of  Mutual  Master- 
picture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  service  at  the  Lyric  theatre  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Gaumont  (Mutual)  company  sent  a galaxy 
of  stars  from  its  winter  studios  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Each 
is  appearing  on  the  screen  in  Mutual  Masterpictures,  and 
their  presence  in  the  flesh  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  opening.  Those  in  the  party  were  Miss  Marguerite 
Courtot,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson,  Miss  Lucille  Taft,  Miss 
Helen  Marten,  Miss  Mildred  Gregory,  Alexander  Gaden 
and  Sydney  Mason.  Each  made  a short  talk  from  the 

stage.  The  house  was  crowded  to  the  doors. 

***** 

Earl  O.  Shenck,  well  known  as  a leading  man,  has  joined 
the  Gaumont  (Mutual)  company  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He 
will  play  opposite  Miss  Iva  Shepard  in  the  first  Gaumont- 
Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  in  which  she  will 
appear.  This  is  a story  with  an  East  Indian  setting  which 
is  now  being  filmed  under  the  direction  of  Edwin  Middleton. 
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‘TOO  PROUD  TO  FIGHT”— CUB 

One  Reel— Jerry  has  a peculiar  escapade,  but  for  a ivonder 
manages  to  elude  the  jail.  • . 

Jerry 

The  Swede . . 

Sam 

The  Father . . 

The  Daughter 

7ERRY  sees  Tilly  being  chased  by,  as  he  supposes,  a 
vicious  dog.  He  goes  to  her  rescue.  The  owner  of 
the  animal  appears  and  proves  that  the  animal  is  quite 
harmless,  much  to  Jerry’s  chagrin.  Tilly  and  the  dog’s 
owner  then  have,  the  laugh  on  the  disgusted  Jerry.  A cop. 
who  has  been  watching,  decides  he  is  crazy,  and  starts  to 
take  him  away.  Tillie  pleads  with  the  cop,  who  releases 
Jerry.  Jerry  accompanies  Tillie  to  the  house  where  she  is 
employed  as  servant.  She  treats  him  to  a glass  of  beer. 
Tillie  sees  one  of  her  admirers,  a husky  Swede,  coming, 
and  hides  Jerry  under  the  table.  The  Swede  helps  himself  to 
Jerry’s  beer.  Startled  by  the  approach  of  someone  outside, 
the  Swede  runs  out  the  back  way.  Jerry  emerges  from 
under  the  table.  The  frightened  Tillie  barely  has  time  to 
hide  him  in  a clothes  basket  when  Sam,  a laborer,  enters. 
The  Swede,  finding  that  the  intruder  is  Sam,  throws  him 
into  the  cellar.  Jerry  raises  the  cover  of  the  basket  and  is 
discovered  by  the  Swede.  The  nimble  Jerry  is  too  quick 
and  jumps  into  the  dumb-waiter.  The  Swede  runs  down 
to  the  cellar,  but  Jerry  jumps  into  the  furnace,  which  is 
the  only  place  of  refuge  in  sight.  Not  wishing  to  follow 
him,  the  Swede  returns  to  the  kitchen,  only  to  be  hit  on 
the  head  with  an  empty  beer  bottle  by  the  angry  Tillie. 
Sam  starts  a fire  in  the  furnace.  Jerry  is  forced  to  crawl 
up  through  the  flue.  Emerging  from  the  furnace,  he  scares 
the  mother  and  daughter  nearly  to  death,  and  their  screams 
bring  the  father,  revolver  in  hand.  He  fires  at  Jerry,  who 
dives  back  into  the  pipe  and  falls  unconscious  on  the  cellar 
floor,  his  clothes  on  fire.  He  revives  in  time  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  father.  The  father  runs  upstairs,  thinking  Jerry 
has  gone  out  that  way.  Jerry,  however,  jumps  out  of  the 
window,  but  is  seen  by  the  Swede,  who  starts  in  pursuit. 
A chase  takes  place,  which  ends  by  the  Swede  chasing  Jerry 
into  a sawmill  and  on  to  the  roof.  Jerry  is  no  match  for 
the  husky  Swede,  who  picks  him  up  and  throws  him  in  the 
midst  of  a bunch  of  loafers.  The  Swede,  seeing  that  Jerry 
is  uninjured,  takes  a chimney  and  hurls  it  into  the  crowd. 
Jerry  incites  the-  crowd  to  capture  the  Swede.  While  the 
fight  is  raging,  two  policemen  appear  and  the  crowd  scat- 
ters headed  by  Jerry.  The  Swede  is  left  to  be  arrested. 
Jerry  laughs  in  derisive  triumph  as  his  enemy,  the  Swede, 
is  lead  away. 

***** 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY,  No.  59— GAUMONT 

One  Reel — World  events  and  bits  of  personality  caught  by 
the  alert  Mutual  Camera  men. 

Of  greatest  interest  to  New  Yorks  sensation-seekers  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  has  been  the  famous  Ballet  Russe 
of  Serge  de  DiaghalefL  The  ever-ready  camera  man  of 
the  Mutual  Weekly  has  caught  glimpses  of  them,  which 
will  be  reproduced  in  Mutual  Weekly  .No.  59,  with  personal 
pictures  of  Lydia  Loupokova,  Stanislaw  Idzikowski  and 
Miss  Flora  Revalles,  premiere  dancers.  Another  picture 
of  unusual  interest  is  that  of  a “Tsetse”.fly,  the  bite  of  which 
is.  responsible  for  the  sleeping  sickness  of  Dr.  Albert  Per- 
vail,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  three  millions  of  the  natives 
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Two  Charming  Models,  Illustrating  the  Latest  in  Fashions 
for  Mutual  Weekly  No.  59 


of  Uganda,  ■ South  Africa.  There  are  pictures  at  the  war 
front — of  General  Joff re  standing  at  review,  of  the  landing 
of  the  allies  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  after  leaving  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  of  shipping  relief  trucks  to  the  Belgians ; of 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  “people’s  lawyer,”  recently  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  as  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  of  the  releasing  of  50  elk  from  Yellowstone 
Park  on  the  slopes  of  Pike’s  Peak;  of  the  sailing  of  W. 
Morgan  Shuster,  former  treasurer-general  of  Persia,  for 
China ; of  the  invention,  “the  radio-detector,”  of  Fred  A. 
Kolster,  which  will  determine  the  direction  of  another  ship : 
of  the  new  sport,  canoe  football,  played  successfully  by 
girls  at  Venice,  Cal. ; of  the  capturing  of  the  “Appam” ; pf 
the  stone  mountain  which  is  to  become  a memorial  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy;  of  Paris’  new  bonnets,  and  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Marse  Henry  Waterson  en- 
joying the  sunshine  at  Miami,  Fla.,  and  the  fashion  section 
showing  the  latest  creation  for  milady’s  1916  wardrobe. 

. . . ***** 

For  the  elaborate  church  setting  used  in  The  Drifter,  the 
Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  an  entire  pipe 
organ  was  brought  in  sections  over  to  the  studio  and  put 
up  in  an  imitation  choir  loft  constructed  for  the  big  scene 
in  the  picture.  The  organ  was  valued  at  $5,000  and  had 
to  be  ferried  over  the  river  in  a special  boat  to  South 
Tacksonville,  where  the  studio  is  located. 
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Censorship 

Commenting  on  a recent  article  by  Presi- 
dent John  R.  Freuler,  of  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation,  discussing  censorship,  the 
Eagle,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  says: 

“All  censorship  is  dangerous  be- 
cause of  its  liability  to  abuse.  Man- 
kind is  made  up  mostly  of  cranks,  of 
men  obessed  by  their  pet  theories, 
their  own  peculiar  notions,  their  hob- 
bies. The  ignorance  and  stupidity 
characterizing  the  censorship  in  this 
war  will  be  remembered  to  the  shame 
and  the  discredit  of  the  warring  na- 
tions long  after  the  sinking  of  many 
an  unarmed  vessel  is  forgotten.  It  was 
Jefferson,  wasn’t  it?  who  said  that  as 
between  a government  without  a free 
press  and  a free  press  without  a gov- 
ernment, he  would  choose  the  free 
press.  Think  of  attempting,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  mind,  to 
choose  an  unbiased  board  of  censor- 
ship for  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States!  We  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Freuler  that 
the  people  themselves  are  the  best 
censors.  They  have  made  the  sala- 
* cious  drama  unprofitable.  They  are 
correcting,  one  by  one,  the  evils  of 
their  time.  The  most  popular  news- 
papers are  the  clean  newspapers.  It 
is  the  bright,  thrilling,  heart  interest, 
clean  films  that  the  people  want  to  see. 
When  boards  of  censorship  are  chosen 
they  should  be  composed  of  men  or  of 
women  who  understand  LIFE,  and 
appreciate  that  prudery  may  have  its 
disadvantages.  Think  of  an  art  di- 
rector who  insisted  that  the  Venus 
de  Milo  ought  to  wear  a rain  coat!” 

The  attempts  to  impose  censorship  on  the 


motion  picture  will  be  defeated  forever  if 
the  people  can  only  be  informed  of  what 
censorship  means.  The  newspapers  are 
proving  an  invaluable  aid. 

• • • 

What  the  Papers  Say 

Reel  Life  and  the  Publicity  Department 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  deal  with 
and  receive  approximately  three  thousand 
newspapers.  It  is  of  pleasant  interest  to 
note  that  in  the  editorial  expression  of  these 
papers  one  finds  no  kind  words  for  censor- 
ship of  the  motion  picture.  About  three  news- 
papers out  of  the  three  thousand  have  been 
found  to  express  a notion  that  censorship 
might  be  a good  thing,  and  those  three 
papers  by  the  very  terms  of  their  expression 
indicated  that  they  did  not  know  what  the 
motion  picture  was  about. 

• • • 

Proving  It  To  ’Em 

When  William  J.  Goetz,  owner  and  man- 
ager of  the  Alhambra  Theatre,  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  put  on  Inspiration,  a Mutual 
Masterpicture  from  the  Thanhouser  studios, 
he  gave  an  opportunity  to  certain  busybodys 
in  the  town  who  wanted  to  break  into  print 
and  get  the  public  attention.  They  did 
break  into  print — with  paid  space  in  the 
local  newspapers. 

Mr.  Goetz,  who  never  in  his  life  suffered 
from  cold  feet,  has  come  back  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  put  on  Inspiration 
again,  and  has  invited  all  of  the  agitators 
and  everybody  else  in  the  city  with  opinions 
on  the  subject  to  come  and  see  the  picture. 

“I  am  willing  to  let  the  public  pass  on  any 
picture  that  I may  run,  but  I refuse  to  let 
any  club  or  body  of  self  appointed  censors 
pass  judgment  on  the  entertainment  I offer 
and  to  then  present  that  one  sided  judg- 
ment to  the  public  as  an  attack  on  my  per- 
sonal and  business  reputation.  I will  put 
on  the  picture  and  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  the  people.” 

m * m 

A Woman’s  Opinion 

The  motion  picture  industry  must  not  be 
hampered  by  legislative  censorship,  in  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Helen  Boswell,  member 
of  the  Women’s  Federation  of  Clubs,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of 
equal  rights  in  the  country. 

In  a protest  against  legislative  censor- 
ship, delivered  by  Miss  Boswell  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  federation,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York  City,  a few 
days  ago,  Miss  Boswell  said: 

“The  appointment  of  a Federal  Commis- 
sion of  Censors  would  put  moving  pictures 
into  politics.  And  no  educational  medium 
should  be  under  political  control. 

“We  may  have  our  local  volunteer  boards 
of  censors,  if  we  like,  but  that  is  quite 
sufficient.  I believe  that  the  heads  of  the 
moving  picture  companies  are  trying  to 
produce  good,  clean  pictures.  The  protests 
of  the  volunteer  boards  have  always  been 
accepted  by  these  men.  This  shows  their 


willingness  to  comply  with  the  standards 
set  by  the  public  taste. 

“It  is  impossible  for  every  picture  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  children’s  understand- 
ing. If  moving  picture  plays  were  censored 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a twelve-year- 
old,  they  would  be  spoiled  for  grown  per- 
sons. 

“Political  appointees  of  a Federal  Censor- 
ship Board  would  use  this  impossible  stand- 
ard to  favor  certain  companies  and  ruin 
others. 

“Freedom  of  the  motion  picture  drama  is 
as  essential  as  freedom  of  the  press.” 

• * • 

Better  Times 

Desire  for  luxuries,  petty  or  great,  de- 
pendent upon  the  individual  purse,  is  an 
irrefutable  indication  to  economists  of  an 
era  of  commercial  prosperity.  During  a 
period  of  financial  or  business  depression 
the  first  branch  of  trade  to  feel  the  results 
are  the  jewelers,  the  furriers,  the  motor 
car  manufacturers  and  the  purveyors  of 
amusement. 

From  the  records  of  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America,  compiled  by  investigators  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  gleaned 
that  retail  business  is  nearly  twenty  per 
cent  better  now  than  it  was  a year  ago 
at  this  date,  and  that  the  country  is  now 
enjoying  a more  general  feeling  of  pros- 
perity than  it  has  for  more  than  a decade. 

The  people  are  spending  more  money 
for  jewelry,  buying  more  and  better  clothes 
and  are  attending  places  of  amusement  in 
much  greater  numbers.  These  are  estab- 
lished facts.  Hence  there  is  a moral  in 
this  prosperous  wave  for  the  motion  pic- 
ture exhibitor. 

As  there  is  more  money  to  spend  the 
spender  is  going  to  seek  the  place  where 
he  can  enjoy  the  highest  class  of  enter- 
tainment. Exhibitors  often  have  been  slow 
to  book  high  grade  pictures  because  the 
cost  to  him  was  greater  than  that  of  other 
pictures  which  were  produced  with  less 
regard  for  artistic  merit  and  with  casts  of 
no  great  ability. 

When  he  was  offered  productions  with 
capable  actors  and  staged  with  the  idea  of 
perfection  in  the  minds  of  the  directors 
he  balked  because  he  was  asked  to  pay 
more  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
for  inferior  productions.  He  argued  that 
his  attendance  did  not  warrant  increasing 
his  operating  costs.  This  argument  no 
longer  holds  good.  The  people  are  flock- 
ing to  the  motion  picture  theatres  in  greater 
numbers  every  day  and  they  demand  the 
best  that  can  be  presented  in  the  picture 
field.  They  have  the  money,  as  statistics 
prove,  and  are  furthermore  willing  to 
spend  it  for  what  they  want. 

The  exhibitor  who  fails  to  read  the 
public  pulse  and  does  not  book  the  better 
productions  will  find  that  his  astute  com- 
petitor, who  keeps  in  touch  with  things 
about  him,  is  filling  his  theatre  by  furnish- 
ing his  patrons  with  the  best  in  the  pic- 
ture world. 
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Mutual’s  Six  Weekly  Feature  Releases 

Three  Masterpictures  De  Luxe , and 
3 Three  Reel  Subjects,  Included 
in  New  Policy  Just  Inaugurated. 


WITH  the  week  of  February  14,  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation’s  new  six-features-a-week  policy — 
three  Mutual  Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  and 
three  three-reel  features — will  be  in  full  swing,  although  a 
departure  from  the  general  rule  will  be  made  in  the  release 
of  Silas  Marner,  a seven-reel  Thanhouser  feature,  instead  of 
the  usual  five-reel  release. 

Silas  Marner  is  one  of  the  most  pretentious  feature  pic- 
tures ever  presented  by  the  Mutual.  In  the  leading  role,  as 
the  classic  weaver-miser,  is  Frederick  Warde,  the  celebrated 
Shapespearian  actor,  who  makes  his  debut  to  Mutual  au- 
diences. George  Eliot’s  classic  has  been  ably  translated  into 
picture  form  by  a splendid  cast  of  Thanhouser  players,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ernest  Warde,  the  son  of  the  star. 
Silas  Marner  will  be  released  on  February  19. 

This  same  week  will  serve  to  introduce  a second  new 
Mutual  star  to  the  motion  picture  world.  On  February  17, 
Marguerite  Courtot,  the  charming  little  Gaumont  star,  will 
appear  in  her  first  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  entitled 
The  Dead  Alive,  a story  of  duality,  written  especially  for 
her. 

Three  Important  3 
Reel  Subjects  included. 

The  third  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  of  the 
week  is  Life’s  Blind  Alley,  which  really  leads  off  the  week, 
being  released  on  Monday,  February  14.  This  picture,  one 
of  the  most  human  dramas  ever  put  on  the  screen,  was  made 
by  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.,  and  feature  Harold 
Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

The  three  three-reel  dramas  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  of  the  week  of  February  14,  are  A Modern  Sphinx, 
Outwitted  and  When  the  Light  Came. 

There  is  always  something  alluring  about  the  colorful  at- 
mosphere of  Egypt  and  the  mystery  of  the  Sphinx.  Winni- 
fred  Greenwood,  the  American  star,  is  seen  in  one  of  her 
most  fascinating  impersonations  as  Asa  a maiden  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  American  drama,  A Modern  Sphinx. 

The  picture  is  set,  first,  in  Egypt  of  three  thousand  years 
ago.  There  are  the  temples,  the  low,  flat  stretches  of  river 
along  the  Nile,  and  the  strangeness  and  weirdness  of  the 
household  of  a soothsayer.  Then,  in  the  second  half,  there 
is  modern  civilization,  which  furnishes  a peculiar  back- 
ground to  the  girl  Zaida,  who  is  the  reincarnated  soul  of 
Asa. 

World’s  Cleverest  Dog 
in  Thanhouser  Feature. 

Winnifred  Greenwood,  Edward  Coxen,  Charles  Newton. 
Nan  Christy,  King  Clark,  Ella  M.  Morrison  and  George 
Field  are  in  the  cast.  The  picture  was  produced  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Bartlett. 

Outwitted,  a drama  in  which  “Lady,”  a clever  collie,  out- 
wits two  villains  in  their  plot  to  steal  a goodly  sum  of  money 


along  with  a young  lady’s  affections,  will  be  the  Thanhouser 
three-reel  offering  of  Wednesday,  February  16.  Aside  from 
the  valuable  dog,  there  are  in  the  cast  Wayne  Arey  and 
Hazel  Kirk,  popular  Thanhouser  players. 

Glorious  Western 
Atmosphere  in  Drama. 

Thomas  Chatterton  is  responsible  for  the  excellently  pro- 
duced American  drama  of  Friday,  February  18,  enttiled 
When  the  Light  Came,  and  Anna  Little  is  responsible  for 
some  charming  acting  in  her  role  of  Martha  Merrill,  the 
leading  lady.  Mr.  Chatterton,  himself,  plays  the  hero  role 
— that  of  Jim  Morton,  ranchman,  who  nearly  succumbs  from 
heart  failure  when  it  comes  to  asking  the  girl  to  become  his 
wife,  but  who  wins  out  in  the  end  in  a spectacular  manner. 
Set  as  it  is,  in  the  glorious  mountains  of  the  West,  and  stray- 
ing for  a time  to  the  East,  When  the  Light  Came  contains 
a variety  of  settings  and  action,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  features  recently  produced. 

The  Vogue  comedies  of  Thursday,  February  17,  and  Sun- 
day, February  20,  are  funny  pictures  of  that  quality  which 
the  name  “Vogue”  alone  stands.  At  the  End  of  His  Rope 
features  Rube  Miller  and  Madge  Kirby,  who  are  supported 
by  Alice  Neice  and  Arthur  Travares.  The  picture  was  di- 
rected by  Rube  Miller.  Heaven  Will  Protect  a Woiking 
Goil — and  it  might  be  added,  help  her  escape  in  a “flivver,” 
is  a farce  comedy  which  features  Russ  Powell  and  Priscilla 
Dean.  It  was  produced  under  the  direction  of  Jack  Dillon. 

Comedies,  Scenic  and 
Topical  in  Week’s  Releases. 

The  “Beauty”  comedies  for  the  week  of  February  14  are 
Ella  Wanted  to  Elope  and  The  Battle  of  Cupidovitch,  both 
of  them  stirring  picturizations  of  life  when  Cupid’s  arrows 
have  struck  home.  Ella,  in  the  former  picture,  is  looking  for 
romance  with  a capital  “R.”  She  is  dying  to  elope.  Her 
mother  knows  it,  and  tries  to  fix  it  up  with  her  attorney  so 
that  the  child  may  have  her  little  elopement,  but  be  deserted 
before  the  minister  has  tied  the  knot.  The  affair  is  fixed  up, 
and  results  in  a tangle,  such  as  Neva  Gerber,  the  American 
(Mutual)  star,  only  can  untangle.  Appearing  with  Miss 
Gerber  are  Lucille  Ward,  William  Carroll  and  Dick  Rosson. 

Billy’s  dad  and  Cutie’s  dad  have  an  argument  over  the  war 
situation,  which  results  in  the  state  of  war  in  their  own  per- 
sonal relations.  Billy  and  Cuty  are  cut  off  by  the  enemy, 
but  with  the  aid  of  Field  Marshall  Bridget  and  the  gardner 
sentry,  the  two  young  people  manage  to  outwit  their  elders. 
Dick  Rosson,  Carol  Halloway,  John  Steppling,  John  Sheehan 
and  Mary  Talbot  are  in  the  cast. 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  59,  showing  glimpses  of  world-events, 
See  America  First  No.  20  and  Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses, 
will  complete  the  list  of  Mutual  releases  for  the  week  of 
February  14. 
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“The  Girl  and  The 

Game” 


MUTUAL  SPECIAL  FEATURE 

Chapter  VIII. — “ A Race  for  the  Right 
of  IV  ay" — Produced  by  the  Signal  Film 
Corporation;  Starring  Helen  Holmes 

“fT^HE  girl  who  stops  at  nothing’’  has  been  the  title  aptly 
I I applied  to  Helen  Holmes,  the  heroine-star  of  the 
Signal-Mutual  Film  Corporation's  spectacular  rail- 
road feature.  The  Girl  ayid  the  Game.  Each  succeeding 
chapter  shows  new  developments  in  thrill-making  episodes 
which  follow  one  another  in  cascades  through  the  entire 
story. 

Chapter  VIII  sees  the  fearless  Helen  again  at  the  throttle 
and  on  the  rails,  fighting  “the  game”  with  a determination 
which  makes  the  picture  absolutely  convincing. 

The  biggest  moment  comes  when  a detached  railroad  car 
crashes  through  a house  which  has  been  placed  as  a blockade 
on  the  tracks,  sending  the  mortar  boards,  shingles  and  sid- 
ings in  a thousand  directions.  The  race  for  the  right-of- 
way  is  brought  to  a climax  in  this  manner.  The  story  of 
Chapter  VIII  follows : 

Seagrue,  who  had  established  a construction  camp  out  on 
the  desert  and  was  pushing  railroad  building  operations  in 
keen  rivalry  to  Rhinelander,  on  appearing  in  the  streets  of 
Las  Vegas  one  morning,  discovered  Helen  in  Spike’s  com- 
pany. She  had  him  thoroughly  outfitted  with  new  garments, 
provided  him  with  pocket  money  and  purchased  a railroad 
ticket  for  him  to  the  city. 

Seagrue  immediately  called  for  the  assistance  of  the  local 
sheriff,  and  after  Helen  had  gone  her  way,  accosted  Spike. 
Spike  was  resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Seag- 
rue, but  when  Seagrue  flashed  before  him  a big  document 
offering  $500  reward  for  Spike’s  arrest  and  conviction, 
Spike  gave  in,  tore  up  his  railroad  ticket  gloomily  and  got 
into  Seagrue’ s car. 

The  unusual  sensation  of  two  railroads  building  neck  and 
neck  across  the  desert  spread  like  a boom  from  town  to 
town,  and  the  territory  was  invaded.  Even  patches  of  sage- 
brush became  worth  fabulous  prices  in  the  eyes  of  residents. 

In  the  path  of  the  rail-laying  crews  was  Cassidy’s  land, 
the  ownership  of  which  meant  the  control  of  the  strategic, 
much  desired  right-of-way  to  the  successful  contestant. 
Cassidy  had  been  carried  sky-high  by  the  terrific  inflation 
values  and  refused  to  sell  to  Rhinelander  for  a penny  less 
than  $10,000.  No  sooner  had  Rhinelander  grudgingly  com- 
pleted the  deal  than  Seagrue  arrived.  Playing  upon  Cas- 
sidy’s credulous  idea  of  what  his  property  was  worth  he 
influenced  him  to  accept  a check  for  $15,000,  thereby  estab- 
lishing a competitive  claim  to  the  property.  The  issue, 
therefore,  was  again  returned  to  the  hard-working  track- 
layers under  the  strong  supervision  of  Storm. 

When  Seagrue  decided  to  use  force  to  get  rid  of  his 
competitors,  Rhinelander  wired  Helen  at  Las  Vegas: 

“Seagrue  is  using  force  to  protest  my  right-of- 
way.  Have  attorney  meet  me  at  the  depot  at  11 
o’clock.  Arrange  for  special  to  bring  deputies  up 
here.  Rhinelander.” 

Seagrue  tapped  the  wires  and  heard  the  message,  also 
Helen’s  reply : 

“Attorney  will  meet  you  on  arrival.  Special  will 
be  ready  to  leave  any  time  after  11.  Helen.” 

As  a result,  Seagrue  had  steel  cables  put  around  Cas- 
sidy’s house,  and  by  means  of  a wrecker  the  house  was 


Latest  Photograph  of  Helen  Holmes,  Beautiful  Heroine  of 
“The  Girl  and  the  Game.” 


Helen Helen  Holmes 

Paul  Storm Leon  J.  Maloney 

“Spike” J.  P.  McGowan 


lifted  and  thrown  directly  in  front  of  Storm  s crew,  thus 
impeding  their  progress.  In  the  meantime  Rhinelander 
had  gone  to  town,  secured  the  deputies  and  with  them 
boarded  a special  train  to  return,  Helen  waiving  “Good 
Luck.”  But  Seagrue’s  men  were  busy.  Bill  and  Lug 
secreted  themselves  in  the  head  end  of  the  coach,  and  as 
soon  as  the  train  was  well  out  of  town,  held  up  the  fire- 
man and  engineer,  cut  off  the  engine,  putting  on  speed, 
and  left  the  coach  full  of  deputies  far  in  the  rear.  The 
conductor,  using  an  emergency  telephone,  notified  Helen. 
With  her  usual  resourcefulness  she  finally  climbed  into  the 
cab  of  an  old-time  engine  in  the  roundhouse,  and  by  de- 
veloping all  the  power  of  this  ponderous  old  machine,  she 
rode  ahead  at  terrific  speed  and  overhauled  the  waiting 
deputies. 

In  the  meantime  Storm  had  decided  that  radical  action 
was  necessary.  Hooking  up  a powerful  engine  with  a heavy 
equipment  car  he  drove  these  at  terrific  speed  in  the  direction 
of  Cassidy’s  house,  which  had  been  planted  by  Seagrue  di- 
rectly across  his  right-of-way.  Suddenly  the  engine  was  de- 
tached, but  the  heavy  equipment  car  headed  forward  like  a 
catapult,  straight  at  Cassidy’s  home.  The  next  instant  it  tore 
straight  through,  crashing  and  smashing.  As  if  from  an 
explosion  of  dynamite,  dirt  and  timbers  flew,  and  thousands 
of  pieces  fell  on  the  desert  in  all  directions. 

Seagrue  calling  his  men,  dashed  forward  at  Storm’s  crew. 
Bloodshed  was  in  sight.  Then  came  “Soda  Water  Sal” 
with  engineer  Helen  and  a bunch  of  sturdy  deputies  on  the 
front  of  the  coach,  their  rifles  gleaming  menacingly  in  the 
sun.  Seagrue  had  enough. 
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A Versatile  Star 

Arthur  Maude,  of  the  Ameri- 
can ( Mutual ) forces,  is  a stu- 
dent of  the  stage  and  studios. 

Y his  air  of  unassumed  affluence  you  would  judge  that 
he  was  at  least  the  president  of  a bank. 

He  doesn’t  make  any  noise  as  he  goes  about.  He 
doesn’t  talk  loudly,  and  boast  volubly,  and  wear  clothes 
which  hit  you  in  the  eye  as  you  pass.  He  doesn’t  tell  you 
what  he  has  done  to  make  himself  famous.  He  doesn’t  in- 
sist on  your  knowing  how  much  salary  he  receives  each 
week. 

Arthur  Maude,  the  American  (Mutual)  star,  is  a well 
bred  English  actor.  Those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  English  stage,  know  of  the  refinement  and  general  good 
breeding  of  its  representatives.  Mr.  Maude  was  born  at 
Pontefrac,  England,  in  1881.  He  attended  the  King  Edward 
school,  where  he  had  the  usual  thorough  education  of  the 
English  boy. 

On  leaving  school  he  entered  the  banking  business  and 
remained  there  for  three  years,  leaving  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  really  had  been  dedicated  by  family 
example.  Many  of  his  relatives  had  been  actors  before  him. 
His  cousin,  Cyril  Maude,  is  now  on  the  stage. 

Arthur  Maude  made  his  debut  to  the  theatrical  profession 
with  Henry  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  London.  That 
was  in  1902.  Later  he  was  with  the  Ben  Greet  Players  for 
two  years.  Then  he  joined  the  Haymarket  Theatre  comedy 
stock  company,  where  he  had  extensive  training  in  the  play- 
ing of  character  parts.  At  the  end  of  one  season  in  comedy, 
Mr.  Maude  spent  three  years  with  Martin  Harveywall. 

Across  the  ocean  there  lay  a vast  continent  full  of  oppor- 
tunity to  one  of  talent  and  ambition.  So  Arthur  Maude 
packed  up  his  belongings  and  sailed  for  America. 

In  America  he  had  the  opportunity  to  play  leads  and  man- 
age the  Constance  Crawley  Shakespearean  repertoire  com- 
pany. He  assumed  the  responsibility,  and  achieved  a great 
triumph  for  the  actress  whom  he  represented  and  for  him- 
self. One  of  the  most  spectacular  of  their  successes  was  at 
the  Greek  Theatre,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  into  which  more  than 
10,000  people  crowded  to  witness  their  outdoor  presentation 
of  Shakespeare. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Maude  and  Miss  Crawley  were  offered  posi- 
tions with  a motion  picture  manufacturing  company.  Their 
first  offering  was  the  really  spectacular  classical  production 
of  Maurice  Maeterlincks  “Pelleas  and  Melisande.”  This 
was  said  to  be  the  first  classical  production  in  this  country. 
Following  this,  the  English  star  played  twenty  weeks  with 
the  P.  A.  Powers  companies.  A number  of  the  most  im- 
portant pictures  produced  by  this  company  were  written  by 
Mr.  Maude  himself.  Following  this,  Mr.  Maude  was  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Motion  Picture  Corporation. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Maude  was  engaged  by  the  Horsley 
(Mutual)  company  to  produce  the  three-reel  feature,  includ- 
ing the  Bostock  animals  and  featuring  Crane  Wilbur,  The 
Blood  of  Our  Brothers.  His  engagement  with  the  American 
company  began  several  months  ago.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
the  filming  of  Mutual  Masterpictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Powder  was  the  most  recent  of  the  Mutual’s  big  five-reel 
pictures  in  which  Mr.  Maude  played  the  lead,  supported  by 
Miss  Crawley.  Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America  was  his 
first  Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition.  The  Alterna- 
tive was  one  of  the  strong  three-reel  “Clipper”  dramas  for 
which  the  two  English  stars  will  be  remembered. 

Arthur  Maude  is  possessed  of  an  unusual  good  taste,  re- 
finement, sympathy  and  real  insight  into  human  knowledge. 
His  training  has  been  so  broad  and  so  deep  that  he  is  able 


Arthur  Maude,  Famous  English  Actor,  Starring  in  Master- 
pictures,  De  Luxe  Edition,  Produced  by  American. 


to  meet  every  emergency.  He  knows  the  nice  conventions, 
he  has  studied  the  periods  of  setting  and  costuming,  his 
travels  have  taken  him  to  every  land.  He  is  able  to  tell  other 
people  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  because  he  himself 
knows. 

Aside  from  being  a splendid  director,  Mr.  Maude  is  an 
exceptional  actor.  He  has  been  thoroughly  schooled  in  the 
histrionic  arts,  he  has  inherited  a wealth  of  stage  tradition, 
and  he  has  the  natural  ability  and  the  tenacious  qualities 
which  mean  success.  When  asked  recently  whether  he  pre- 
fers the  speaking  stage  to  the  screen,  the  English  star  said : 

“The  speaking  stage,  which  naturally  is  very  dear  to  me, 
is  not  so  satisfying  to  me  as  the  pictures.  My  out  of  door 
experience  with  the  Ben  Greet  players  and  with  Miss  Craw- 
ley’s company  in  Shakespearean  repertoire,  accustomed  me  to 
the  big,  the  untrammeled  and  the  free. 

“The  motion  pictures,  with  their  background  of  nature, 
are  limitless  in  their  scope.  Of  course,  in  the  taking  of  in- 
door scenes,  the  stage  is  much  more  cramped  than  the  theatre 
stage.  But  the  outdoor  pictures  make  up  for  what  the  in- 
door ones  exact  of  confined  action.” 
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Los  Angeles  Censorship  Gossip  of  Mutual  Studios 


David  Horsley  Joins  in 
Exhibitors’  Fight  Being 
Waged  on  Board  of  Censors 

CENSORSHIP  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  these  days  .with  the  producers 
whose  plants  are  located  there,  aiding  Los  Angeles 
exhibitors  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a change  which  is 
characterized  as  a restraining  influence  over  their  business. 

For  some  time  Los  Angeles  theatre  managers  have  been 
on  edge  because  of  the  activities  of  the  local  censor  board, 
which,  the  exhibitors  insist,  has  carried  matters  too  far  and 
has  injured  their  business  in  consequence. 

In  their  protestations  against  this  condition  of  affairs  they 
were  backed  by  producers  in  Los  Angeles,  and  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  two  forces  a meeting  was  arranged 
between  the  boards  of  censorship  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasa- 
dena, the  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  police,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  motion  picture  business.  The  motion  picture  in- 
terests were  represented  by  Frank  Garbutt,  Jesse  Lasky, 
Frank  E.  Wood,  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  and  David  Hors- 
ley, of  the  Mutual’s  group  of  manufacturers,  and  • Mr. 
Quinn,  of  Quinn’s  Superba  Theatre,  for  the  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Horsley  has  given  a great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
past  to  the  censorship  question,  particularly  in  its  application 
to  states  and  municipalities,  and  at  every  opportunity  has 
used  his  influence  to  point  out  its  harmful  effects.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  to  Los  Angeles  of  men  prominent  in 
public  life,  Mr.  Horsley  has  frequently  acted  as  host  to  the 
visitors  and,  in  speaking  of  censorship,  urges  their  support 
to  defeat  proposed  censorship  measures.  Mr.  Horsley  said 
recently : 

“There  is  a matter  I have  been  agitating  among  exhibitors 
whenever  I met  them — one  that  should  be  taken  up  in  a 
national  way.  Exhibitors  in  some  places  now  maintain  an 
organization  of  their  own  to  fight  harmful  measures.  In 
such  places  where  censorship  is  exercised,  however,  the  or- 
ganization has  very  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the  officials 
of  a city.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  little  interest  is  taken 
in  the  censorship  question  except  by  the  first  or  second  run 
men.  The  thirty,  sixty  and  ninety-day  men  can  sit  back  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  fight  to  get  a picture  through  that  the 
early  run  exhibitors  must  put  up,  and  as  a consequence 
assume  the  attitude : ‘Well,  I should  worry.  Those  fellows 
have  got  to  get  the  pictures  through  or  close  their  show,  and 
once  they  get  them  through  I get  them.  If  they  don’t  get 
them  through  there  are  plenty  of  pictures  that  do  get 
through  to  keep  me  going.’  So  the  burden  is  thrown  on 
the  early  exhibitors. 

“Even  if  the  organization  comprises  practically  all  the  ex- 
hibitors of  the  town  it  is  numerically  of  little  consequence 
from  a political  standpoint,  as  the  average  official  is  a politi- 
cian who  considers  only  voting  strength. 

“Now,  then,  with  only  the  first  and  second  run  exhibitors 
fighting  censorship,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  little  good  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Therefore,  to  make  bet- 
ter progress,  I suggest  that  the  exhibitors  join  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  in  their  city.  Then  they 
would  get  sufficient  numerical  strength  besides  the  voting 
strength,  the  interest,  the  influence  and  the  power  of  the 
entire  business  community.  One  active  exhibitor  in  a Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  can  do  more  good  with 
the  backing  of  such  an  organization  than  he  could  by  having 
every  exhibitor  in  his  city  enrolled  in  a separate  organiza- 
tion and  helping  him.  An  exhibitors’  organization,  too,  is 
costly  to  maintain  and  in  the  way  of  eradicating  censorship 
produces  very  little,  if  any,  results.” 


These  are  Busy  Days  at 
Plants  Where  Masterpictures 
De  Luxe,  are  Being  Filmed. 

HENRY  VERNOT,  the  Gaumont  (Mutual)  director, 
wrote  as  well  as  directed  The  Dead  Alive,  the  Mutual 
Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  which  introduces 
Margaret  Courtot  to  Mutual  audiences.  Mr.  Vernot,  who 
is  a well-known  author  and  dramatist,  has  written  a number 
of  plays.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  where  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Paris  in  philosophy  and  Oriental 
languages.  For  three  years  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  There  Mr.  Vernot  earned  a degree  in  philosophy 
and  literature.  Then  he  spent  a year  at  Munich,  perfecting 
his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art. 

Later  Mr.  Vernot  became  a Parisian  journalist,  being  con- 
nected with  newspapers  abroad  for  twelve  years.  His  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  life  has  made  him  an  excellent  short- 
story  and  dramatic  sketch  writer.  Many  of  his  plays  have 
been  produced  in  France.  Mr.  Vernot’s  sketch,  “Le  Pain 
Quotidien”  (“Our  Daily  Bread’’)  ran  for  over  350  per- 
formances in  Paris. 

***** 

William  Russell  has  won  national  popularity  through  his 
virile  portrayal  of  rugged  manhood,  of  virile  “fighting  types.” 
In  The  Craving,  a powerful  five-part  Mutual  Masterpicture, 
De  Luxe  Edition,  produced  at  the  American  Studios,  Russell 
faces  a battle  that  has  floored  many  strong  men — against  an 
inherited  desire  for  strong  drink.  The  appetite  develops 
while  he  is  a football  star  at  college  and  is  not  mastered  until 
after  he  has  gone  West  and  becomes  the  central  figure  in  a 
series  of  exciting  adventures.  The  Craving  was  directed  by 
Charles  Bartlett. 

***** 

Mile.  Valkyrien,  the  Danish  beauty,  who  plays  the  role  of 
the  pretty  barmaid  in  Silas  Marner,  the  seven-part  Mutual 
Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition,  was  forced  to  walk  miles 
and  miles  through  the  country  during  the  recent  snowstorm 
clad  only  in  a thin  dress,  and  in  her  bare  feet,  for  the  big 
scene  where  she  becomes  unconscious  and  her  child,  Ellie, 
runs  for  aid  to  Silas  MarneTs  cabin.  The  pretty  actress 
nearly  succumbed.  Her  feet  were  all  but  frozen.  A physi- 
cian worked  over  her  for  three  hours  before  she  could  walk 
again.  ***** 

Miss  Iva  Shepard,  who  did  excellent  work  as  the  vampire 
in  the  Gaumont  Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edition, 
The  Drifter,  promises  to  reach  vast  dramatic  heights  in  a 
startling  unusual  role  in  Director  Edwin  Middleton’s  latest 
five-reeler,  The  Touchstone.  Work  has  been  recently  started 
on  this  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe,  at  the  Jacksonville  Gaumont 
Studio.  Miss  Shepard  has  in  the  leading  part  a splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  a colorful  personality,  intensely 
virile  screen  method,  and  a charm  and  strength  of  artistry 
rarely  found  in  stage  or  screen  leading- women. 

***** 

The  completed  cast  for  David  Horsley’s  five-reel  produc- 
tion of  A Law  Unto  Himself,  featuring  Crane  Wilbur,  which 
is  to  be  released  as  a Mutual  Masterpicture,  De  Luxe  Edi- 
tion, contains  the  names  of  several  well-known  players  who 
are  making  their  initial  appearances  as  Horsley  (Mutual) 
players.  They  were  especially  engaged  for  this  picture. 

The  part  of  Bill  Holden,  the  leading  “heavy”  character, 
is  interpreted  by  Louis  Durham,  an  ex-big  league  ball  player, 
for  the  last  two  years  engaged  in  motion  picture  acting. 

Another  engagement  is  Steve  Martin,  who  will  also  appear 
as  a “heavy.”  Martin  has  been  working  for  the  screen  a 
long  time  and  has  appeared  in  many  important  productions. 
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Victory  For  Mutual  In  Rental  Suit 

Right  of  exchange  to  enforce  'payment 
of  rentals  on  contract  hy  service  annul- 
, ment  upheld  hy  Texas  high  court. 


THE  legal  right  of  a local  exchange  to 
enforce  payment  of  rentals  on  con- 
tract by  annulment  of  service  is  estab- 
lished by  a decision  in  favor  of  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation,  just  handed 
down  by  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  of  the 
Second  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Texas 
(Ft.  Worth). 

Litigation  was  begun  September  5th,  1914, 
when  Morris  & Daniel  brought  suit  against 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  of  Texas  for 
$10,600,  in  the  District  Court  of  Taylor 
County,  Texas. 

Morris  & Daniel  conducted  a theatre  at 
Abilene,  Texas.  They  had  a contract  with 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  for  service. 
Mutual  defended  on  the  ground  that  Mor- 
ris & Daniel  left  C.  O.  D.  shipments  in  the 
express  offices  and  that  after  they  became 
delinquent  in  payment,  service  was  cut  off. 

Further,  it  was  charged  by  the  Mutual, 
that  payment  was  stopped  on  checks  sent 
in  remittances  by  Morris  & Daniel. 

In  a suit,  the  exhibitors  set  up  the  claim 
that  they  had  contracted  for  service  from 
the  Mutual  so  long  as  the  theatre  and  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation  remained  in  ex- 
istence. Mutual  responded  by  a plea  that 
the  contract  was  unilateral  and  lacked  mu- 
tuality. On  this  showing,  the  case  was  dis- 
missed. 

A series  of  amended  complaints  was  filed 
by  Morris  & Daniel  and  at  last,  in  a trial 
before  a jury,  they  received  a verdict  for 
$1,500.  The  Mutual  fought  the  case  through 
appeal  and  won  the  Ft.  Worth  decision. 
This  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  film 
rental  collections  in  the  State  of  Texas. 


News  and  Gossip 

Eugene  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Scenic 
Theatre,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  about  Damaged  Goods,  the  Mu- 
tual’s great  moral  play:  “Damaged  Goods 
played  to  such  enormous  business  at  the 
Scenic  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
January  20,  21  and  22,  that  the  feature  was 
continued  for  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, January  24,  25  and  26,  and  all  there 
was  to  it  was  money.  As  a drawing  card 
for  the  exhibitor  it  is  a wonder,  and  as  a 
feature  in  which  the  public  is  interested 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  it.  We  have  already 
booked  the  feature  for  the  other  house  in 
this  city,  and  expect  to  clean  up.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  Scenic  during  the  six  days 
of  the  Damaged  Goods  engagement  was 
entirely  composed  of  what  is  usually  termed 
the  town’s  best  people  and  of  these  nine- 
tenths  were  women.  A nine-piece  orchestra 
furnished  the  music  at  the  Scenic  and  all 
in  all  it  was  the  most  profitable  entertain- 
ment ever  given  in  Waterbury.” 


When  a letter  like  the  one  received  at  the 
Mutual’s  home  office  the  other  day  from 
H.  B.  Solomon,  manager  of  the  Rex  Thea- 
tre, of  Celina,  O.,  comes,  it  is  worth  print- 
ing in  full.  Here  it  is : 

“Although  it  is  past  midnight,  I must 
write  you  a few  lines  and  tell  you  of  the 
hit  our  program  tonight  made.  The  New 
Adam  and  Eve  met  with  everyone’s  approval 
and  was  far  above  their  expectations,  as  was 
Beneath  the  Coat  of  a Butler,  which  was 


remembered  in  the  comments.  We  played 
to  over  500  people — I am  more  than  pleased. 
Keep  the  good  work  up.” 


A letter  has  been  received  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  Arcade  Theatre,  of  Shenan- 
doah, Pa.,  which  states  that  Mutual  Master- 
pictures  are  filling  their  house,  and  that  all 
records  are  broken  with  Inspiration  when 
it  was  shown  recently. 


The  Ideal  Theatre,  of  Ponchatoula,  La.,  re- 
ports a thriving  business  on  Mutual  pictures. 


Leo  Schueller,  manager  of  the  Grand 
Theatre,  of  Nahnomen,  Minn.,  writes  en- 
thusiastically in  praise  of  Mutual  Master- 
pictures:  “I  wish  to  advise  you  that  The 
Lure  of  the  Mask  was  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures that  I have  ever  run.  You  will  look 
a long  time  to  find  anything  that  will  beat  it. 
I hope  that  you  will  keep  the  good  work 
a-rolling.” 


GET  MORE  BUSINESS  «*““•**"* 

talks — program  chatter — advs. — letter*  to  patron*,  etei 
— Coats  small — results  BIG. — E.  W.  Sargent,  Ameri- 
ca's leading  authority  on  adv.  for  exhibitors  says  of 
my  work:  "Lynch  writes  snappy  stuff — stuff  that 

people  like  to  read — the  sort  of  talk  that  m*fc— 
business — he  makes  hla  talks  readable,  eta" — I can 
make  steady  patrons  of  your  people — get  them  mining 
every  night — make  them  so  loyal  to  you  that  your 
competitors  cannot  lure  them  away — I can  increase 
your  average  receipts  2S  to  50  per  cent,  with  my 
snappy  talks— personally  written  for  you.— Write  right 
now  for  free  particular*. 

C.  H.  LYNCH,  The  Ad  Specialist,  Spring  Valley,  III. 


JANUARY  CLOSES  WITH  BIGGEST 
MONTH’S  SALE  IN  MOTIOGRAPH 
HISTORY.  WHY? 

It ’s  The  Same  Old  Story — 

Permit  Us  To  Repeat. 

Nothing  that  we  have  said  about  the  MOTIO- 
GRAPH Projector  has  had  as  much  influence  on 
MOTIOGRAPH  sales  as  the  things  which  MOTIO- 
GRAPH OWNERS  SAY  about  them  every  day. 
There  are  thousands  of  exhibitors  in  this  country 
to-day  from  whom  you  will  hear  higher  praise  of 
MOTIOGRAPHS  than  we  would  ever  put  in  this 
advertisement. 

THE  MOTIOGRAPH  REPRESENTS 
THE  ESSENCE  OF  SIMPLICITY, 
STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY 

Write  for  Literature 


The  Enterprise  Optical  Manufacturing  Company 

572  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  Office:  19  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Western  Office:  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Mutual  Releases 


American  Star  Features 

Feb.  22 — Life’s  Harmony  (3) 

Feb.  15— A Modern  Sphinx  (3) 

Feb.  8 — Lillo  of  the  Sulu  Seas  (3) 

Jan.  28— The  Smugglers  of  Santa  Cruz  (3) 

Jan.  1 — The  Wraith  of  Haddon  Towers  (3) 

Dec.  11 — Curly  (3) 

Nov.  20— The  Alternative  (3) 

Oct.  30— The  Idol  (3) 

Oct.  9 — Pardoned  (3) 

Mustang  Star  Features 

Feb.  25 — Double  Crossed  (3) 

Feb.  18 — When  the  Light  Came  (3) 

Feb.  11 — According  to  St.  John  (3) 

Feb.  4 — The  Extra  Man  and  the  Milk  Fed 
Lion  (3) 

Jan.  is— Water  Stuff  (3) 

Dec.  26 — Author!  Author! 

Dec.  4 — Film  Tempo  (3) 

Nov.  13 — This  is  the  Life  (3T 
Oct.  23— Buck’s  Lady  Friend  (3) 

Rialto  Star  Features 

Jan.  12 — The  Secret  Agent  (3) 

Dec.  29 — A Prince  of  Yesterday  (3) 

Dec.  15 — The  Ace  of  Death  (3) 

Dec.  1 — Lessons  in  Love  (3) 

Nov.  17 — The  New  Adam  and  Eve  (3) 

Nov.  3— The  Devil’s  Darling  (3) 

Oct.  jo— The  Card  Players  (3) 

Oct.  6 — Sunshine  and  Tempest  (3) 


Thanhouser 


Feb.  23 — The  Reunion  (3) 

Feb.  16 — Outwitted  (3) 

Feb.  9 — The  Spirit  of  the  Game  (3) 

Feb.  2 — The  Knotted  Cord  (3) 

JTan.  26— The  Burglar’s  Picnic  (3) 

Jan.  19 — The  Phantom  Witness  (3) 
an.  11 — In  the  Name  of  the  Law  (3) 
an.  4— The  Bubbles  in  the  Glass  (3) 
ec.  28 — Their  Last  Performance  (3)  • 

Dec.  21 — Ambition  (3) 

Dec.  18— His  Majesty,  the  King  (3) 

Nov.  27 — The  Valkyrie  (3) 

Nov.  6— Mr.  Meeson’s  Will  (3) 

Oct.  16 — The  Long  Arm  of  the  Secret  Service  (3) 

American 


Feb.  4 — Mammy’s  Rose 
Feb.  1 — The  Broken  Cross  (2) 

Jan.  25. — The  Man  in  the  Sombrero  (2) 

Jan.  28 — A Sanitarium  Scramble 
Jan.  21 — The  Thunder  Bolt 
Jan.  18 — The  Silent  Trail  (2) 

Jan.  14 — The  Secret  Wire 
Jan.  10 — Viviana  (2) 

Jan.  7 — Time  and  Tide 
Jan.  3 — Matching  Dreams  (a) 

Dec.  31— The  Mender 

Dec.  27 — The  Tragic  Circle  (2) 

Dec.  24 — Yes  or  No. 

Dec.  20 — The  Clean-Up  (2) 

Dec.  17 — Spider  Barlow’s  Soft  Spot 

Dec.  13 — The  Solution  of  the  Mystery  (a) 

Dec.  10 — A Broken  Cloud 

Dec.  6 — The  Water  Carrier  of  San  Juan  (a) 

Dec.  3 — Spider  Barlow  Cuts  In 

Nov.  29 — The  Silver  Lining  (a) 

Nov.  26—The  Bluffers 

Nov.  2 2 — The  Key  to  the  Past  (a) 

Nov.  19 — Drifting 

Nov.  is — The  Substitute  Minister  (a) 

Nov.  i»— To  Rent,  Furnished 


Beauty 

Feb.  27 — Cooking  His  Goose 

Feb.  23 — Too  Much  Married 

Feb.  20 — The  Battle  of  Cupidovitch 

Feb.  16 — Ella  Wanted  to  Elope 

Feb.  13 — Billy  Van  Deusen  and  the  Vampire 

Feb.  8 — Won  by  One 

Feb.  6 — The  Laird  o’  Knees 

Feb.  2 — Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Wedding  Eve 

Jan.  30 — Walk  This  Way! 

Jan.  26 — Some  Night! 

Jan.  23 — Mischief  and  a Mirror 
Tan.  19 — Johnny’s  Birthday 
fan.  15 — Getting  in  Wrong 
Jan.  11 — The  First  Quarrel 
Jan.  9 — To  Be  or  Not  to  Be 
Jan.  4 — Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Shadow 
Jan.  1 — Settled  Out  of  Court 
Dec.  28 — Kiddus,  Kid  and  Kiddo. 

Dec.  25 — The  Country  Girl 

Dec.  21 — Making  a Man  of  Johnny 

Dec.  18 — Two  Hearts  and  a Thief 

Dec.  14 — A Guard,  a Girl  and  a Garret 

Dec.  11 — Nobody’s  Home 

Dec.  7 — Pretenses 

Dec.  4 — Making  Over  Father 

Nov.  30 — Billy  Van  Deusen  and  the  Merry  Widow 

Nov.  27 — Cupid  Beats  Father 

Nov.  23 — The  Drummer’s  Trunk 

Nov.  20— Anita’s  Butterfly 

Nov.  16 — Johnny,  the  Barber 

Nov.  13 — Almost  a Widow 


Mutual  Weekly 


March  16 — No.  63 

Dec. 

30 — No.  52 

March  9 — No.  62 

Dec. 

23— No.  51 

March  2 — No.  61 

Dec. 

16 — No.  50 

Feb.  24 — No.  60 

Dec. 

9 — No.  49 

Feb.  17 — No.  59 

Dec. 

2-t-No.  48 

Feb.  10 — No.  58 

Nov. 

25— No.  47 

Feb.  3— No.  57 

Nov. 

18 — No.  46 

Jan.  27— No.  56 

Nov. 

11— No.  45 

Jan.  20— No.  55 

Nov. 

4— No.  44 

Jan.  13— No.  54 

Oct. 

28 — No.  43 

Jan.  6— No.  53 

Centaur 

' 

Jan.  13 — Marta  of  the  Jungle  (2) 

Jan.  6 — The  Homesteaders  (2) 

Dec.  30 — The  Terror  of  the  Fold  (2) 

Dec.  23 — The  Winning  of  Jess  (2) 

Dec.  16 — The  Arab’s  Vengeance  (a) 

Dec.  9 — Stanley  in  Darkest  Africa  (a) 

Dec.  2 — Stanley  Among  the  Voo  Doo  Wor- 
shippers 

Nov.  25 — Stanley  and  the  Slave  Traders  (a) 

Nov.  18 — A Polar  Romance  (2) 

Nov.  11 — Stanley  in  Starvation  Camp  (a) 

Nov.  4 — When  Avarice  Rules  (2) 

Oct.  28 — The  White  King  of  the  Zaras  (a) 

Oct.  21— Vindication  (2) 

Oct.  14— Stanley’s  Close  Call  (2) 

Sept.  30 — Stanley’s  Search  for  the  Hidden  City 


Casino  Star  Comedy 

Jan.  16 — Ham  and  Eggs 
Jan.  9 — Alias  Mr.  Jones. 

Jan.  2 — Leave  it  to  Cissy 
Dec.  26 — Hunting 
Dec.  19 — Cissy’s  Innocent  Wink 
Dec.  12 — Curing  Cissy 
Dec.  5 — A Tangle  in  Hearts 
Nov.  28 — The  Widow  Wins 
Nov.  21 — The  House  Party 
Nov.  14 — Beauty  in  Distress 
Nov.  7— Does  Advertising  Win? 
Oct.  31 — Zabisky’s  Waterloo 
Oct.  24 — The  Reformer 


Cub  Comedy 

Feb.  25 — Going  Up! 

Feb.  18 — Too  Proud  to  Fight 
Feb.  11 — Jerry’s  Million 
Feb.  4 — The  Defective  Detective 
Jan.  28 — Around  the  World 
Jan.  21 — The  Girl  of  His  Dreams  . 

Jan.  14 — Jerry  in  Mexico 
Jan.  7 — Jerry  in  the  Movies 
Dec.  31 — Jerry’s  Revenge 
Dec.  24 — Hearts  and  Clubs 
Dec.  17-The  Hold-Up 
Dec.  10 — Doctor  Jerry 
Dec.  3 — A Shot-Gun  Romance 
Nov.  26 — A Deal  in  Indians 
Nov.  19 — The  Fighting  Four 
Nov.  12 — The  Double  Cross 
Nov.  5 — Twin  Brides 
Oct.  29 — Jerry  to  the  Rescue 
Oct.  22 — The  Little  Detective 
Oct.  15 — Taking  a Chance 
Oct.  8 — A Change  of  Luck 
Oct.  1 — The  Oriental  Spasm 

Falstaff  Comedy 

Feb.  24 — Perkins’  Peace  Party 

Feb.  22 — Ruth’s  Remarkable  Reception 

Feb.  10 — Snow  Storm  and  Sunshine 

Feb.  8 — Booming  the  Boxing  Game 

Feb.  3 — Harry’s  Happy  Honeymoon 

Feb.  1 — A Clever  Collie’s  Comeback 

Jan.  27 — Beaten  at  the  Bath 

Jan.  25 — Lucky  Larry’s  Lady  Love 

Jan.  20 — Pete’s  Persian  Princess 

Jan.  18 — Grace’s  Gorgeous  Gowns 

Jan.  13 — Reforming  Rubbering  Rosie 

Jan.  10 — Belinda’s  Bridal  Breakfast 

Tan.  6 — Hilda’s  Husky  Helper 

Jan.  3 — The  Optimistic  Oriental  Occults 

Dec.  30 — Foolish  Fat  Flora 

Dec.  27 — Una’s  Useful  Uncle 

Dec.  23 — Toodles,  Tom  and  Trouble 

Dec.  20 — When  William’s  Whiskers  Worked 

Dec.  16— Billy  Bunks  the  Bandit 


Special  Features 

Damaged  Goods  (7  reels) 

The  Diamond  From  the  Sky  (30  Chapters) 
The  Girl  and  the  Game  (15  Chapters) 
"Fighting  For  France”  (5  reels) 
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Novelty 


Jan. 

Dec. 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


21 — Mr.  Bumps,  Commuter 
22 — The  Innocent  Sandwich  Man 
Between  Lakes  and  Mountains 
(Split  Reel) 

20 — The  Fiddler 
15 — A Musical  Hold-Up 
13 — The  Book  Agent 
8 — The  Army-Navy  Football  Game 
6 — A Janitor’s  Joyful  Job 
1 — Betty  Burton,  M.  D. 

29 — Charlie’s  Twin  Sister 

24—  Taming  a Grouch 
22 — Spring  Onions 

IS — The  World  Series — Boston  vs.  Philadel- 
phia (2) 

10 — Love  and  Bitters 
8 — Something  in  Her  Eye 
3 — The  Fortune  Hunters 
1— Putting  Papa  to  Sleep 
27 — Artillery  and  Love 

25 —  Hobo  Nerve 

20—  You  Can’t  Beat  It 

18 — Rip  Van  Winkle  Badly  Ripped 

13 — Gold-Bricking  Cupid 


Mustang 

Jan.  21 — Wild  Jim,  Reformer  (a) 

Jan.  7 — The  Hills  of  Glory  (a) 

Dec.  31 — The  Cactus  Blossom  (a) 

Dec.  24— The  Pitch  o’  Chance  (a) 

Dec.  17 — In  the  Sunset  Country  (a) 

Dec.  io — There  Is  Good  in  the  Worst  of  Us  (a) 
Dec.  • 3 — Broadcloth  and  Buckskin  (a) 

Nov.  26 — The  Valley  Feud  (2) 

Nov.  19 — The  Warning  (2) 

Nov.  12 — Man  to  Man  (2) 

Nov.  5— The  Trail  of  the  Serpent  (2) 

Oct.  20 — Playing  for  High  Stakes  (2) 

Oct.  22 — The  Sheriff  of  Willow  Creek  (2) 

Oct.  8 — Breezy  Bill — Outcast  (2) 

“See  America  First” — (Split  Reel) 

Feb.  27 — No.  21 — 

Feb.  20 — No.  23 — Key  West,  Fla. 

Feb.  13 — No.  22— The  Home  of  the  Lumber-jack 
Feb.  6 — No.  21 — A Trip  Through  Duluth,  Minn. 
Jan.  30 — No.  20 — St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Jan.  23 — No.  19 — The  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin 
Tan.  11 — No.  18 — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tan.  4 — No.  17 — The  Industries  of  Chicago 
Dec.  28 — No.  16 — Chicago,  the  Gateway  of  the 
West 

Dec.  21 — No.  15 — Lexington,  Ky.,  Including  a 
Trip  to  the  Famous  Race  Course 
Dec.  14 — No.  14 — A Trip  Through  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dec.  7 — No.  13— Visit  to  Interesting  Spots  on 
Rhode  Island 

Nov.  30 — No.  12 — Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  During 
Winter  Sport  Carnival 

Nov.  23 — No.  11 — A Tour  of  Connecticut’s  Prin- 
cipal Cities 

Nov.  16 — No.  10 — Portland,  Me.,  and  the  White 
Mountains 

Nov.  9 — No.  9 — The  Berkshire  Hills 
Nov.  2 — No.  8 — Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  26 — No.  7 — A Trip  Up  the  Hudson  River 
Oct.  19 — No.  6 — Touring  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  12 — No.  5 — The  Uptown  District  of  New 
York 

Oct.  5— No.  4 — The  Downtown  Districts  of  New 
York 


Thanhouser 

Dec.  19 — The  Political  Pull  of  John 
Dec.  14 — An  Innocent  Traitor  (2) 

Dec.  12 — Her  Confession 
Dec.  7 — His  Vocation  (2) 

Dec.  5 — The  House  Party  at  Carson  Manor 
Nov.  30 — The  Crimson  Sabre  (a) 

Nov.  28 — “All  Aboard” 

Nov.  23 — The  Baby  and  the  Boss  (2) 

Nov.  21 — Beneath  the  Coat  of  the  Butler 
Nov.  18 — In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy  (2) 

Nov.  14 — In  the  Baby’s  Garden 
Nov.  9 — The  Little  Captain  of  the  Scouts  (2) 
Nov.  7 — The  Mistake  of  Mammy  Lou 
Nov.  2 — The  Commuted  Sentence  (2) 

Oct.  31 — The  Fisherwoman 

Oct.  26 — The  Conscience  of  Juror  No.  10  (2) 

Oct.  24 — At  the  Patrician  Club 

Vogue  Comedy 

Feb.  20 — Heaven  Will  Protect  a Woiking  Goil 

Feb.  17 — At  the  End  of  His  Rope 

Feb.  13— Igorrotes,  Crocodiles  and  a Hat  Box 

Feb.  10 — Paddy’s  Political  Dream 

Feb.  6 — Fickle  Madge 

Feb.  3 — Sammy  vs.  Cupid 

Jan.  30 — He  Thought  He  Went  to  War 

Jan.  27 — Bungling  Bill’s  Burglar 

Jan.  23 — A Baby  Grand 

Jan.  20 — Sammy’s  Dough-full  Romance 

Jan.  12 — A Bum  Steer 

Jan.  10 — Oh,  for  the  Life  of  a Fireman 

Tan.  3 — An  Innocent  Crook  (2) 

Dec.  27 — Sammy’s  Scandalous  Schemes  (a) 


Mutual  Masterpictures 


De  Luxe  Edition 


The  Craving 

A Stirring  Story  in  Five  Acts  of  a Man’s  Uphill 
Fight  Against  an  Inherited  Craving  for  Liquor. 
Starring  William  Russel  and  Helene  Rosson. 
Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Oval  Diamond 

How  a Young  Detective  Regained  Possession  of 
a Rare  Diamond.  A Thrilling  Drama  in  Five 
Acts.  Presenting  Harris  Gordon  and  Barbara 
Gilroy.  Produced  by  Thanhouser. 

“I  Accuse’’ 

A Five  Part  Gaumont  Production,  Featuring 
the  Popular  Broadway  Star,  Alexander  Gaden, 
Supported  by  Helen  Martens  and  a Strong  Cast 
of  Noted  Players. 

Silas  Marner 

A Picturization  of  George  Eliot’s  Famous 
Novel.  Starring  Frederick  Warde.  Five  Acts. 
A Thanhouser  Production. 

The  Dead  Alive 

A Five-Act  Mystery  Drama.  Featuring  Mar- 
guerite Courtot.  Produced  by  the  Gaumont 
Company. 

Life’s  Blind  Alley 

How  a Strong  Man  Loved  and  Lost.  Five 
Acts.  Starring  Harold  Lockwood  and  May 

Allison.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co., 
Inc. 

The  Soul’s  Cycle 

A Drama  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Five  Acts. 
Starring  Margaret  Gibson.  A David  Horsley 
Production. 

Powder 

A Humane  Play  of  War  Propaganda.  Five 
Acts.  Starring  Arthur  Maude.  Produced  by 
the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Drifter 

A Drama  of  the  Gambling  Evil.  In  Five  Acts. 
Featuring  Alexander  Gaden.  Produced  by  the 
Gaumont  Company. 

The  White  Rosette 

A drama  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  Five 
Acts.  Featuring  E.  Forrest  Taylor  and  Helen 
Rosson.  Produced  by  the  American  Film  Co., 
Inc. 

The  Idol  of  the  Stage 

A Stirring  Drama  of  Theatrical  Life.  In  Five 
acts.  Starring  Malcolm  Williams.  Produced 
by  the  Gaumont  Company 

“Vengeance  Is  Mine!” 

A Gripping  Play  of  Capital  Punishment.  Fea- 
turing the  Eminent  Star,  Crane  Wilbur.  A 
David  Horsley  Production. 

Betrayed 

A Romantic  Drama  of  Today.  Five  Acts. 
Starring  Grace  DeCarlton.  Produced  by  the 
Thanhouser  Film  Corporation. 

Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America 

From  the  Celebrated  Story  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson.  Five  Acts.  Featuring  the  Broad- 
way Star,  Arthur  Maude.  Produced  by  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc. 

As  a Woman  Sows 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Retribution.  Five  Acts. 
Featuring  the  Star  Players  Gertrude  Robinson 
and  Alexander  Gaden. 

The  Bait 

A Symbolic  Drama  of  Life.  Five  Acts.  Fea- 
turing William  Clifford  and  Betty  Hart.  A 
David  Horsley  Production. 

The  Five  Faults  of  Flo 

Revealed  in  Five  Acts.  Starring  Florence  La 
Badie.  Produced  by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Thoroughbred 

A Drama  of  Vindication.  Five  Acts.  Featur- 
ing the  Popular  Stars  William  Russell  and 
Charlotte  Burton.  Produced  by  the  American 
Film  Company,  Inc. 


The  Woman  in  Politics 

Pictures  a Girl’s  Battle  against  Graft  and  Con- 
spiracy. Presenting  Mignon  Anderson  and 
George  Mario.  Five  Acts.  Produced  by  Than- 
houser Film  Corporation. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Door 

In  Five  Acts.  Presentin  Harold  Lockwood. 

'The  Deathlock 

Filmed  in  the  Klondike.  In  Five  Acts. 

The  Painted  Soul 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Bessie  Barriscale. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss 

Featuring  Mignon  Anderson.  In  Five  Acts. 

The  Buzzard’s  Shadow 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Harold  Lockwood  and 
May  Allison. 

The  Forbidden  Adventure 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Louise  Glaum  and 
Charles  E.  Ray.  A Mutual  Feature. 

The  Strife  Eternal 

In  Five  Acts.  Star,  Blanche  Forsythe. 

Inspiration 

Starring  Audrey  Munson. 

The  End  of  the  Road 

In  Five  Acts.  Featuring  Harold  Lockwood  and 
May  Allison. 

The  Seventh  Noon 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Ernest  Glendenning. 

His  Wife 

In  Five  Acts.  Featuring  Geraldine  O’Brien. 

The  Miracle  of  Life 

In  Four  Acts.  Starring  Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Brink 

Starring  Forrest  Winant  and  Rhea  Mitchell. 
Four  Thrilling  Acts. 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

Featuring  Dorothy  Gish. 

The  Price  of  Her  Silence 

In  Four  Acts.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 

The  House  of  Scandals 

In  Four  Acts.  Starring  Harold  Lockwood. 

The  Man  From  Oregon 

Five  Acts.  Howard  Hickman  and  Clara  Wil- 
liams Play  the  Leads. 

The  Wolf-Man 

Four  Acts.  Featuring  “Billie”  West. 

Infatuation 

Four  Acts.  Starring  Margarita  Fischer. 

Monsieur  Lecoq 

Starring  William  Morris  and  Florence  La 
Badie. 

A Yankee  From  the  West 

Four  Acts.  Featuring  Signe  Auen. 

The  Toast  of  Death 

Four  Acts  Featuring  Louise  Glaum. 

The  Girl  From  His  Town 

Four  Acts.  Featuring  Margarita  Fischer. 

Milestones  of  Life 

Four  Acts.  Featuring  Mignon  Anderson. 

The  .Mating 

In  Five  Acts.  Featuring  Bessie  Barriscale. 

The  Fox  Woman 

Four  Acts.  Featuring  Teddy  Sampson. 


Secretary  of  Frivolous  Affairs 

Featuring  May  Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood. 

The  Flying  Twins 

Four  Parts.  Featuring  Madeline  and  Marion 
Fairbanks. 

The  Reward 

Presenting  Bessie  Barriscale. 

Up  from  the  Depths 

Four  Parts.  Presenting  Courtenay  Foote  and 
Gladys  Brockwell. 

Her  Shattered  Idol  . . 

In  Four  Parts.  Featuring  Mae  Marsh  and  Rob- 
ert Harron. 

The  Patriot  and  the  Spy 

Four  Reels.  Presenting  James  Cruze  and  Mar- 
guerite Snow. 

The  Lonesome  Heart 

In  Four  Parts.  With  the  Beautiful  Margarita 
Fischer. 

The  Darkening  Trail 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  W.  S.  Hart. 

The  Failure 

In  Four  Reels.  Featuring  John  Emerson. 

Ghosts 

In  F'ive  Reels.  Starring  Henry  Walthal. 

God’s  Witness 

In  Four  Acts.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie. 

The  Lure  of  the  Mask 

In  Four  Reels.  Stars,  Elsie  Jan  Wilson  and 
Harold  Lockwood. 

Strathmore 

Four  Reels.  Stars,  Charles  Clary,  Irene  Hunt 
and  Francelia  Billington. 

Rumpelstiltskin 

In  Four  Reels.  Clyde  Tracy  in  the  Title  Role. 

The  Absentee 

With  Robert  Edeson.  In  Five  Reels. 

A Child  of  God 

Iii  Four  Reels.  With  Francelia  Billington  and 
Sam  De  Grasse. 

The  Cup  of  Life 

In  Five  Reels.  Starring  Bessie  Barriscale. 

Captain  Macklin 

Four  Reels.  Starring  Lillian  Gish. 

Man’s  Prerogative 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Robert  Edeson. 

On  the  Night  Stage 

In  Five  Reels.  With  Robert  Edeson  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart. 

A Man  and  His  Mate  . , 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Henry  Woodruff. 

Enoch  Arden 

In  Four  Reels.  Starring  Lillian  Gish. 

The  Outlaw’s  Revenge 

In  Four  Reels.  Stars,  Mae  Marsh,  R.  A. 
Walsh  and  Irene  Hunt. 

The  Devil 

In  Five  Reels.  Stars,  Edward  J.  Connelly  and 
Bessie  Barriscale. 

The  Outcast 

In  Four  Reels.  Starring  Mae  Marsh.  , 

The  Lost  House 

In  Four  Reels.  Star,  Lillian  Gish. 

The  Quest 

In  Five  Reels.  Star,  Margarita  Fischer. 

The  Last  Concert 

Featuring  Ellis  F.  Glickman  and  Minnie  Berlin. 

In  Four  Parts. 
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•MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 

....  ' ■ t 


A terrific,  dramatic  s* 


The  beautiful  and 
actress  in  a biq 


the  Heart 


A drama  of  India  — 
stronq  in  heart  in- 
terest. A deep.com- 
pellinq  plot.  Five- 
reels. 

Re/easpd  ihp  wppk  of  FEB.28- 


Three « 
Mcisterpictures 
released  each 
week. 


" 
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MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES~ 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


The  celebrated  Broadwaq  Star- 
first  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,in 


A trulq  wonderful  drama  of 
.deep  emotions  - five  reels - 
\ Released  the  week,  of 

Produced  bif 
„ American 


talented  tjounq 
success  entitled 


Tara 


Book 

throuah.  anu 
of  the  68 
Mutual 
Exch.an.aes 


The  famous  Bostock. 
Lions  plap  impor- 
tant parts  in  this 
picture. 

Produced,  by  /forj/py 
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from  GEORGE  ELIOU  Unforgettable  Novel 

AN  UNUSUALLY  CREDITABLE  CONCEPTION  OF 
DRAMATIC  PERFECTION , TYPIFYING  UNMISTAK- 
ABLY THE  HIGHEST  IDEALS  OF  THE  5CREEN  ART. 


Released.  February^  19™ 


THANH 


■ -M 


EDITION 


ANHOUSER. 


ENTS 


airtdf 


AMERICAS 
MOST  EMINENT 
TRAGEDIAN 


<y 


5V 
o i 'A 
1 


V 


WITH  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CAST  OF  THANHOUSER 
STARS, INCLUDING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ARTISTE 
AND  BEAUTY, 

VALKYRIEN 

(BARONESS  DEWITZ) 

Staged  by  Ernest  Warde 


FILM  CORK 

New  Rochelle. NY. 


■ 


MUTUAL  PICTURES 

EDWIN  THAN  HOUSER 


ALSO  INTRODUCING  THE  MOST 
WONDERFUL  DOC  ACTING  EVER  SEEN. 
AN  OFFERING  THAT  WILL  ''REGISTERS 


STAGED  BY 


STORY  BY 


THANHOUSEP 


FILM  CORP. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.Y. 


IrWayneArfy 

^ 4 

r\  i 

»1 

0 

1 

p 

0 
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MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURCS 

DE  LUXE  EDITION 


“THE 

DRIFTER” 

Released  February  7 


What  Happens  When  the  Gambling 
Passion  Seizes  a Divinity  Student 


ALEXANDER 

GADEN 


“THE  DEAD 

ALIVE” 

Released  February  17 


MARGUERITE 

COURTOT 

America’s  Greatest 
Film  Star 


Is  She  His  Wife?  Two  Lovely  Courtot  Parts 
in  One  Production 


“I  ACCUSE” 

Released  February  21 


ALEXANDER 

GADEN 


Love,  Murderous  Intrigue  and  Revenge  Woven  Into 
a Stirring  Story  of  Modern  Life 

GAUMONTCO. 

FLUSHING,  N.^.  MADE  IN  AMERICA  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


Funny? 

Most  assuredly  ! That’s^the  very 
reason  for  the  immense  popularity 
of  Cub  Comedies,  featuring  the 
funniest  man  in  America,  George 
Ovey.  Every  Cub  Comedy  calls  for  a 
whirlwind  of  laughter.  The  fun 
starts  in  right  at  the  jump,  goes 
along  at  a lively  gait  and  then 
reaches  a screaming  finish  that 
keeps  the  audience  laughing  even 
after  the  next  film  is  on. 


And  Ovey? 


He’s  so  welcome  that  the  fans 
applaud  in  delightful  anticipation 
when  his  name  is  flashed  on  the 
screen  before  the  picture  begins. 
Cub  Comedies  are  helping  lots  of 
exhibitors  win  success.  They  can 
do  the  same  for  you. 


The  release  for  February  11  is  a 
rollicking  one -reel  farce  entitled* 
“Jerry’s  Millions.’’  Bookings  ob- 
tainable through  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration branches. 


DAVID  HORSLEY  PRODUCTIONS 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


Vivian  Rich-Alfred  Vosburgh 
George  Periolat 

The  potent  spell  of  this  great 
three-part  “Flying  A”  drama  lays  hold 
on  the  heart — throbs  with  the  trials  and 
tragedies  of  plain  folk.  Beautiful  Vivian 
Rich  touches  the  responsive  chords  again  and 
again.  Alfred  Vosburgh  moves  like  the 
shadow  of  fate  through  each  gripping  situa- 
tion! George  Periolat  portrays  the  old  or- 
ganist— a ripe  character  that  lives!  Ro- 
mance wins! 

Directed  by  Frank  Borzage 

Released  Feb.  22 

Double  Crossed 

Three-Reel  “Mustang”  Drama 

Anna  Little— Thomas  Chatterton 
Jack  Richardson 

• T 

How  a broken  man  was  taken 

into  a strong  man’s  confidence  — 
and  betrayed  him.  The  wife’s  battle ! A 
red-blooded  drama  of  the  West — with  the 
“punch” ! 

Directed  by  William  Bertram 

Released  Feb.  25 


Too  Much  Married 

How  a matrimonial  agency  nearly  broke  up  his  home ! 
One-Reel  “Beauty”  Comedy  Directed  by  Jack  Dillon 

Carol  Halloway— John  Steppling— John  Sheehan— Released  Feb.  23 

Cooking  His  Goose 

Laughable  One-Reel  “Beauty”  Comedy— Full  of  Fun 

With  Orral  Humphrey  D£tct wan  Released  Feb.  27 

All  “ Flying  A,  ” “ Beauty  ” and  “ Mustang ” productions  are  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  exclusively  by  Mutual  Film  Corporation 

American  Film  Company,  Inc. 


Samuel  S.  Hutchinson.  President 

Chicago,  111. 
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MUTUAL  SPECIAL  FEATURE 


Money-Maker ! 


A Picturized  Romantic  Novel 
By  Roy  L.  McCardell 

The  success  of  successes!  The  $800,000 

drawing  power!  Neighborhood  exhibitors  are 

coining  money  with  this  stupendous  winner. 

Every  two-act  Chapter  is  a huge  hit — packed  with 
Plot,  Red-Blooded  Thrills,  Keen  Characterizations,  Startling  Cli- 
maxes that  stampede  audiences  into  storms  of  applause.  Brings  the  whole 
community  to  your  box  office. 

Show  to  Big  Money- 
Book  It  Today! 

Capacity  Crowds,  Sensations,  Bumper  PROFITS  for 
Neighborhood  Theatres!  Break  your  records  for  enormous, 
continuous  money-making  Dull  days  become  the  busiest.  Go  to  your 
nearest  Mutual  Exchange  for  New,  Special  Booking  information. 

Go  today. 

North  American  Film  Corporation 


John  R.  Freuler,  Pres. 


71  WEST  23rd.  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Dream 


MUTUAL  PICTURES 
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Game  exhibitors  like  an  ava 

lanche.  A nation  of  them  are  tasting  th 
sweets  of  success.  Chapter  Eight,  now  aj 
pearing,  holds  the  interest  at  fever  pitch!  Hele 
drives  a locomotive  and  coach  of  sheriffs  again* 
time.  A careening  coach  smashes  an  obstructin 
building  to  thousands  of  atoms. 

$500,000  Worth  of  Thrills 
-GUARANTEED! 

The  thrills  in  each  chapter  are  definitely 

guaranteed  by  President  Hutchinson— speci7ire< 

just  as  materials  are  specified  in  a contract.  Ever: 

chapter  is  a hair-raising  succession  of  tremendous  climaxes 

Over  a half  million  dollars  have  been  spent  on  th< 

Fifteen  Two-Act  Chapters — ove 

$33,000  a Chapter — which  means  eacl 
Chapter  costs  as  much  as  complete 
Broadway  productions— is  a titani< 
triumph. 
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4 Flood  of  BIG  A 


A rousing  reception 

greets  each  new  chapter  of 

“The  Girl  and  the  Game”  everywhere.  Exhibitors  have 

called  the  police  to  handle  the  big  crowds.  ‘‘This  breaks  all 
house  records  after  six  years  of  business”— writes  a big  exhibitor  of 
Cleveland.  Unheard-of  scenes  of  enthusiasm  follow  each  thrilling 
exploit  of  Helen  Holmes,  the  fearless  film  heroine.  Death-defying  leaps 
on  speeding  trains — from  cliffs  and  bridges— sudden,  sensational  turn- 
ings of  apparently  hopeless  situations  into  triumphs — simply  stampede 
thousands  of  audiences  into  great  demonstrations  of  delight. 


CIAL  FEATURE 


Money  for  Fifteen 

Weeks! 

Pile  profits  high  every  day  you 
show  “The  Girl  and  the  Game.” 
Book  this  smashing  success  and  let 
wild-fire  popularity  pay  you  enormously. 
Usual  money-making  successes  look  small 
beside  this  one.  Stunning  Helen  Holmes 
and  her  great  company  simply  blast  open  the 
flood-gates  of  a river  of  gold  ! 

Book  fifteen  weeks  of  these 
high-tide  profits  — one  two  - act 
Chapter  released  each  week.  Boom 

your  business!  WIRE  your  nearest  Mutual 
Exchange  now. 


Newspaper 

Sensation! 


Over  one  thousand 

— numbering  the  leading  dailies  of 

the  country — are  publishing  Frank  H. 

Spearman’s  two-mile-a-minute  railroad 
film  novel,  "The  Girl  and  the  Game”— are  giving 

more  than  twice  the  co-operation  everdelivered  before  to  any  film  production. 


New  York  World 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Omaha  Bee 
Buffalo  Courier 
Indianapolis  Star 
Chicago  Evening  Post 
Detroit  Journal 
Baltimore  American 
Boston  Globe 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Kansas  City  Journal 


Los  Angeles  Tribune 
Dallas  Journal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Louisville  Herald 
Philadelphia  North  American 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Cleveland  Leader 
and  One  Thousand  Others. 


For  booking  information  apply  to  “The  Girl  and  the  Game’’  department 
of  any  Mutual  Exchange,  or  at  Mutual  Home  Office,  New  York  City. 


SIGNAL  FILM  CORPORATION 


SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON.  President 

Publicity  Oiiices:  222  South  State  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  POWER 

“SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOWM 


HE  MERITS  OF  THE  POWER 
Ttf  PRODUCT,  CONSISTENTLY 
^ MAINTAINED  AND  CON- 
STANTLY IMPROVED 
UPON,  HAVE  GAINED  FOR 
THEM  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION 
FOR  MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECT- 
ING MACHINES. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  G 

NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY 

NINETY  GOLD  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“BUILT  BY  BRAINS” 


You  Can’t  Show  a Beautiful  Film  on  a Poor  Screen 


When  you  buy  a Minusa  Screen  you 
don’t  merely  buy  it  by  the  square  foot. 
Minusa  Screens  are  ‘‘BUILT  BY 
BRAINS”  to  suit  all  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  YOUR  particular  theatre 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  LITERATURE 


MINUSA  CINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 


8T.  LOUIS.  MO.  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Houser  Buildlnf  19  W.  23rd  Street  117-19  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Reel  Life 
tells  the 
world’s 
biggest 
film  news 
to  every 
exhibitor 
every  week 


PICTURE  MACHINES 

AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  PRICE 

EDISON  MODEL  B,  everything  new  but  head  which  Is  entirely  rebuilt  $l®t, 
cost  new  $225.  — MOTIOGRAPH  $85.  cost  new  $185.— POWERS  6-A  with  motor, 
everything  new  but  head  which  is  rebuilt  $230,  or  $185  without  motor.  Powers 
No.  5 head  on  new  6-A  outfit,  $150.  All  machines  guaranteed  first-class  condition 
and  complete  in  every  detail,  ready  to  run  picture.  Lenses  to  fit  any  size  picture 
desired. — NEW  RHEOSTATS  with  all  machines.  Ft,  Waynt  and  B.  & H.  Induc- 
tors, $30  extra  with  machine  in  place  of  Rheostats. — SIMPLEX  machine  used  In 
sample  room  display  thirty  days  $255.  Bargains  in  many  other  machines,  send 
for  complete  list  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs  all  kinds,  new  and  slightly  used. 
Operating  Booths  that  pass  inspection.— PICTURE  CURTAINS,  $5.  ROLL 
TICKETS  7'/*c  per  thousand.  Film  Cement  and  Machine  Oil  15c  a bottle. 
All  makes  and  sizes  of  Carbons.  Orders  filled  same  day  received. 

LEARS  THEATRE  SUPPLY  CO. 

509  Chestnut  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


COMMERCIAL  SLIDE 
AND  FILM  SERVICE 

I 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

/ 

Advertising  Slides  and  Films 

989-991  INTERVALE  AVENUE 

BRONX,  NEW  YORK 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  Mutual  Pictures 


Mutual  Releases 

Week  of  February  21st,  1916 


Albany  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation 146  Marietta  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation 412  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Boston,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation no8  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .Mutual  Film  Corporation 106  Pearl  St. 

Butte,  Mont Mutual  Film  Corp American  Theatre  Bldg. 

Cairo,  111 Mutual  Film  Corp 9th  St.  & Commer,“'ai  Ave. 

Charlotte,  N.  C .Mutual  Film  Corporation 32 2 North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Mutual  Branch  .5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

H.  & H.  Branch 117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation in  East  Seventh  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio .Mutual  Film  Corporation. . 108  Prospect  Ave.,  S.E. 

Columbus,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Welton  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 524  Trust  Bldg. 

Escanaba,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation 1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  Street 

Fargo,  N.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 119  5th  St. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ..Mutual  Film  Corporation 7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation So.  Pac.  Bldg. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation 150  N.  Illinois  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corp..  of  Mo 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  South  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 444  So.  4th  St. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis Mutual  Film  Corporation 301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn Mutual  Film  Corporation 22  North  Sixth  St. 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  F.  Exch.  of  N.  Y 25  Branford  Plact 

New  Haven,  Conn Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  Meadow  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Twenty-third  St.  Br 71  West  23rd  St. 

Western  Film  Branch 126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Mutual  Film  Corporation 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Corporation 1413-1415  Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 257  N.  12th  St. 

Phoenix,  Arix Mutual  Film  Corporation 201  O’Neil  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation 389  Oak  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. .Mutual  Film  Corp.  of  Utah.. 123-5  E.  Second  So.  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Mutual  Film  Corporation 228  Prudential  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal... ..Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  John,  N.  B M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd Waterloo  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Mutual  Film  C.  of  Mo 1311  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation.. 201  William  Fine  Arts 

Building 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  Ave. 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 1325  Franklin  St. 

Toledo,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Superior  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation 1400  Market  St. 

Wichita,  Kan .Mutual  Film  Corporation 316  Barnes  Bldg. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Mutual  FilmCorporation.  .61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Canadian  Branches 

Toronto,  Ont (Head  office)  M.F.C. of  Canada,  Ltd. .180  Victoria  St. 

Toronto,  Ont M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 15  Wilton  Ave. 

Calgary,  Alberta M.  F.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd. ..Lesson  & Lineham  Block 

Montreal,  P.Q M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 154  St.  Catherine  St. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can.. . .M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 312  Westman  Chambers 

Vancouver,  B.  C M.F.C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 963  Granville  St. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. M F C.  of  Canada,  Ltd 48  Aikins  Bldg. 

McDermott  Ave. 


MASTERPICTURES  DE  LUXE 


No.  Brand  Title 


Class  Reels  Leads 


71 

72 

73 


Gaumont 

2/21/16 

Thanhouser 

2/24/16 

American 

2/26/ 16 


I Accuse Drama  5 Gertrude  Robinson 

Alexander  Goden 

The  Oval  Diamond Detective  Barbara  Gilroy 

Drama  5 Harris  Gordon 

The  Craving Society  William  Russell 

Drama  5 Helene  Rosson 


Mutual  Pictures 


TUESDAY  FEBRUARY  22nd,  1916. 


04493  American  Life’s  Harmony Society 

04494  Drama  3 


04496  Falstaff  Ruth’s  Remarkable  Recep-  Comedy  1 

tion  

WEDNESDAY  FEBRUARY  23rd,  1916. 


04497  Thanhouser  The  Reunion Drama  3 

04498 

04499 

04500  Beauty  Too  Much  Married Comedy  1 


Vivian  Rich 
Alfred  Vosburg 

Francis  Keyes 
Jay  Yorke 


J.  L.  Gilmore 
Geo.  Mario 

Carol  Halloway 
John  Sheehan 


04501  Vogue 

04502  Falstaff 

04503  Mutual 

04504  Mustang 

04505 

04506 

04507  Cub 


04508  Gaumont 

04509  Beauty 

04510  Vogue 


THURSDAY  FEBRUARY  24th,  1916. 

Comedy  1 

Perkins’  Peace  Party Comedy  1 Walter  Hiers 

Louise  Emerald  Bates 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  60 Tropical  1 

FRIDAY  FEBRUARY  25th,  1916. 

Double  Crossed Western  3 Anna  Little 

Drama  Thomas  Chatterton 

Comedy  1 

SUNDAY  FEBRUARY  27th,  1916. 

See  America  First 1 Scenic  & 

Keeping  Up  with  the!- No.  24  Cartoon  1 
Joneses  1 

Cooking  His  Goose Comedy  1 Orral  Humphreys 

Comedy  1 


Week  of  February  14th,  1916 


MASTERPICTURES  DE  LUXE 


No. 

Brand 

Title 

Class  Reels 

Leads 

68 

American 

Life’s  Blind  Alley 

5 

Harold  Lockwood 

2/14/16 

May  Allison 

69 

Gaumont 
2/17/ 16 

The  Dead  Alive 

Drama  5 

Marguerite  Courtot 

70 

Thanhouser 
2/ 19/16 

Silas  Marner 

Drama  7 

Frederick  Ward 

Mutual  Pictures 

TUESDAY  FEBRUARY 

15th,  1916. 

04475 

American 

A Modern  Sphinx 

Society  3 

Winnifred  Greenwood 

04476 

Drama 

Ed  Coxen 

04477 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  16th,  1916. 

“Lady’* 
Wayne  Arey 

nAAyfj 

Thanhouser 

Drama  3 

04480 

04481 

Hazel  Kirk 

O4482 

Beauty 

Ella  Wanted  to  Elope 

Comedy  i 

Neva  Gerber 

Dick  Rosson 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  17th,  1916. 

04483 

Vogue 

1 

Walter  Hiers 

04485 

Mutual 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  59 

Topical  1 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY 

18th,  1916. 

O4486 

Mustang 

When  the  Light  Came 

Western 

Anna  Little 

04487 

Drama  3 

Wm.  Chatterton 

04488 

04489 

Cub 

Too  Proud  to  Fight 

. . Comedy  i 

George  Ovey 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY 

20th,  1916. 

O449O 

Gaumont 

See  America  First...*) 

Scenic  & 

Keeping  Up  with  the  > No. 

23  Cartoon 

O449I 

Beauty 

The  Battle  of  Cupidovitch 

Comedy  1 

Carol  Holloway 

John  Sheehan 

04492 

Vogue 

Heaven  Will  Protect  the 

Comedy  1 

Woiking  Goil 
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The  Mutual  Film,  Ma§a im 

PRICE  RVE  CENTS’ 

Edna  Goodrich 

The  Celebrated  Sta^e  9fca/ 

^(h  own  7\?7iMer/ca'r  'Most 
^Beautiful  WomahJ 

“RE®mTIcBi 


^e/eafea?  ‘May  QQtk,. 
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ARY  MILES 
M1NTER  the 
ruling  prin- 
cess of  the 
motion  picture  as  she 
appears  in  “Annie  for 
Spite,”  latest  of  her 
series  of  American- 
Mutual  successes — 
golden  in  box-office 
value. 


TWO  MORE  “BIG 
STARS  ONLY”  AND 
MINTER  CONTRACT 


Miss  Juliette  Day  as  she  appeared 
in  the  role  of  “ Plum  Blossom”  in 
“Yellow  Jacket" — now  an  American 
Film  Company  star. 


JULIETTE  DAY,  a stage 
**  star  of  rising  fame,  has 
signed  a contract  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a series  of  feature  pic- 
tures for  the  American  Film 
Company  for  release  through 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

1MARY  MILES  MINTER, 
iVl  «the  crown  princess  of  the 
motion  picture,”  as  the  critics 
call  her,  has  signed  a new  two- 
year  contract  with  the  Ameri- 
can, and  will  continue  in  pic- 
tures for  Mutual  release. 

JULIA  SANDERSON,  cele- 
**  brated  stage  star,  has  been 
placed  under  contract  for  pic- 
tures by  John  R.  Freuler,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration, in  behalf  of  the  Em- 
pire All  Star  Corporation, 
which  is  making  pictures  of 
Charles  Frohman  stage  suc- 
cesses. 

That,  in  one  breath,  is  the  package 
of  “big  stars  only  for  the  Mutual” 
which  Mr.  Freuler  and  Samuel  S. 


Hutchinson,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Film  Company,  Inc.,  brought  back 
from  New  York  on  their  return  to 
their  Chicago  offices  last  week. 

“This  is  some  more  evidence  of  our 
strict  adherence  to  the  policy  of  ‘big 
stars  only’  for  the  Mutual’s  pictures,” 
said  President  Freuler.  “We  shall 
have  important  announcements  con- 
cerning the  vehicles  in  which  these 
stars  are  to  appear.  We  are  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  matter  of 
diversity  of  dramatic  matter  and  clear- 
ly established  lines  of  production  for 
each  star.  It  is  a simple  matter  of 
business  judgment  to  discover  what 
line  of  material  for  each  star  best  sat- 
isfies the  public  and  makes  money  for 
the  exhibitor,  and  after  that  to  use 
that  sort  of  material  for  that  star. 

“In  acquiring  Miss  Sanderson  for 
the  Empire  we  are  adding  importantly 
to  the  start  made  with  Miss  Ann  Mur- 
dock, who  is  now  at  work  on  the  first 
series  of  the  Charles  Frohman  suc- 
cesses at  the  Empire  Studios  on  Long 
Island.  Other  additions  to  the  staff 
of  the  Empire  are  to  be  announced 
shortly. 

“Miss  Sanderson,  it  will  be  recalled, 
has  a particularly  fortunate  and  suc- 
cessful stage  history.  She  started  out 
with  the  Forepaugh  stock  company. 
She  made  a hit  as  Mrs.  Pineapple  in 
‘A  Chinese  Honeymoon’  and  in  ‘Wang’ 
with  De  Wolf  Hopper.  Since  then 
her  record  has  been  unbroken  success. 
She  has  played  to  big  houses  for  a 
number  of  years,  both  in  America  and 
abroad,  with  particular  success  in  Lon- 
don. Her  father  is  Albert  Sackett,  a 
very  well  known  American  star.” 

Mr.  Hutchinson  discussed  some  of 
the  plans  of  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a new  company  for  Miss 
Juliette  Day.  Miss  Day  will  be  direct- 
ed by  Rollin  S.  Sturgeon,  formerly 
Vitagraph’s  star  director,  who  has 
been  epgaged  in  the  making  of  Miss 
Kane’s  first  pictures  for  the  American. 
Miss  Kane’s  future  pictures  will  be 
directed  by  Henry  King,  the  director 
just  now  particularly  known  for  his 
successes  in  the  making  of  the  “Little 
Mary  Sunshine”  pictures. 

“The  line-up  at  the  American 


Miss  Julia  Sanderson,  famous  stage 
star,  and  the  latest  acquisition  of  the 
Empire  All  Star  Corporation,  to  ap- 
pear in  Charles  Frohman  Stage  Suc- 
cesses. 


studios  is  a decidedly  satisfactory  one 
now,”  observed  Mr.  Hutchinson,  “cov- 
ering as  it  does  four  complete  lines  of 
well  defined  dramatic  products — Wil- 
liam Russell,  whom  I consider  a leader 
among  the  male  stars  of  the  day — 
Mary  Miles  Minter,  just  put  under  a 
new  and  high  priced  contract,  who  has 
her  own  special  field  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture world — Miss  Gail  Kane,  admit- 
tedly one  of  the  greatest  of  the  young 
actresses  in  America — and  latest,  Miss 
Juliette  Day,  from  whom  we  may  ex- 
pect a new  and  valuable  dramatic 
product. 

“Miss  Day,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
critics,  ‘does  not  look  a day  over  15,' 
although  she  is  considerably  older  than 
than  that  and  is  a finished  and  ac- 
complished actress.  She  has  appeared 
in  a line  of  interesting  successes  in- 
dicative of  what  may  be  expected  of 
her  in  the  pictures,  including:  ‘Blue 

Bird,’  ‘Every woman,’  ‘Yellow  Jacket/ 
‘Chin  Chin,’  ‘Marrying  Money'  and 
‘Twin  Beds,’  every  one  well  known 
and  satisfactory  to  the  public  which 
spends  its  money  for  amusement.” 
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MARY  MILES  MINTER  STARS  IN 

Prettiest  ingenue  star 

on  the  screen  in  story 
that  cashes  her  values 


Mary  miles  minter, 

favorite  ingenue-star  of 
the  motion  picture  enthu- 
siast, who  is  starred  in  a 
new  photodrama,  “Annie-For-Spite,” 
produced  by  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  for  release  by  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation,  has  secured  in  this 
remarkable  play  one  of  the  best  me- 
diums ever  provided  for  the  display 
of  her  happy  genius. 

Miss  Minter  as  Annie,  the  little  or- 
phan girl  whose  attic  dreams  of  a mi- 
raculous rich  lady  who  is  to  come 
some  day  and  rescue  her  from  the 
pangs  of  poverty,  is  one  of  the  most 
appealing  child  characters  ever  seen 
on  the  screen,  and  under  the  skillful 
handling  of  Director  James  Kirkwood, 
Miss  Minter’s  delicious  portrayal  of 
the  sweet-faced  “child  o’  dreams,  is 
given  the  utmost  effectiveness  in  stag- 
ing and  direction. 

When  Mary,  as  the  little  orphan 
girl,  smiles  her  way  into  the  icy  heart 
of  Mrs.  Nottingham,  the  aged  woman 
of  wealth  who  has  adopted  her  to 
spite  her  own  relations,  thaws  the  con- 
gealed milk  of  human  kindness  in  the 
old  woman’s  crabbed  soul,  and  changes 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  an  unhappy 
home  by  the  radiance  of  her  own 
goodness,  there  is  something  more  due 
than  mere  appreciation  of  the  brilliant 
acting  of  this  fascinating  young  star. 

The  beholder  is  charmed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mary  is  just  what  she 
seems  to  be  on  the  screen — a ray  of 
sunlight  fashioned  by  divine  inspira- 
tion to  shine  into  the  world’s  dark  cor- 
ners and  make  folk  the  better  for  hav- 
ing seen  her. 

Miss  Minter  herself  selected  the 
idea  upon  which  “Annie-For-Spite” 
is  based,  the  story  having  been  writ- 
ten by  Fred  Jackson,  one  of  the  young 
star’s  personal  friends,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  “Lovey  Mary”  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  tale.  In  fact,  as 
Director  Kirkwood  declares,  Miss 
Minter  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
selection  of  all  her  plays,  having  se- 
lected the  plots  of  “Environment”  and 
“The  Innocence  of  Lizette,”  both  suc- 
cessful productions  of  the  American- 
Mutual  studios. 

The  genius  of  the  director  and  the 
complete  sympathy  existing  between 
director  and  star,  were  never  more 
thoroughly  illustrated  than  in  “Annie- 
For-Spite.”  It  displays,  as  no  other 
Minter  production  has  done  so  com- 


BEFORE 


Mary  Miles  Minter.  in  the  role  of  the 
little,  forlorn,  friendless  shop  girl,  be- 
fore her  dream  of  a grand  home  and 
being  a great  lady  comes  true,  in 
which  she  tries  to  be  homely. 


pletely,  the  ability  of  Mr.  Kirkwood 
to  get  the  very  best  there  is  in  his  star, 
and  certainly  he  has  set  the  jewel  most 
admirably. 

The  new  gowns  purchased  espe- 
cially for  Miss  Minter’s  adornment  in 
this  production,  and  which  serve  so 
effectively  to  heighten  the  contrast  be- 
tween Mary  i*  rags  and  Mary  in  fine 
raiment,  are  said  to  have  cost  $3,500, 
and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Shelby,  Mary’s 
mother,  is  known  to  be  an  expert 
buyer.  Whatever  the  gowns  may  have 
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Willard  Kaine  Nottingham 
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“Lovey  Mary”  never  looked  prettier 
than  she  does  in  those  wonderful  cre- 
ations of  a Fifth  Avenue  atelier. 

Some  of  the  sets  in  “Annie-For- 
Spite”  are  exquisite  in  their  artistry. 
The  drawing  room  of  the  Nottingham 
home  is  done  in  superb  taste  and  all 
others  of  the  many  elaborate  sets  are 
equally  well  furnished. 

Photographically  the  picture  is  per- 
fect. It  possesses  all  the  fine  touches 
of  artistry  possible  of  development  in 
surroundings  that  lend  themselves 
most  readily  to  the  analytical  eye  of 
the  camera.  It  is  a production  of  skil- 
fully emphasized  highlights  and  won- 
derfully modulated  shadows,  all  else, 
of  course,  subordinate  to  the  main 
feature,  which  is  Mary  Miles  Minter’s 
wonderfully  expressive  and  beautiful 
face,  portrayed  in  all  its  changing 
moods  and  innumerable  shades  of  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Kirkwood,  the  director,  is  to  be 
given  credit  for  the  cleverness  with 
which  he  has  eliminated  non-essentials 
and  made  every  essential  of  the  drama 
count  for  all  it  is  worth.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, in  contemplation  of  his  completed 
work,  to  realize  why  he  was  considered 
invaluable  as  a stage  director  by  that 
genius  of  the  speaking  stage,  David 
Belasco. 

THE  STORY  OF 
THE  PICTURE 

The  story  of  “Annie-for-Spite”  is 
that  of  a pretty  little  orphan  girl  who 
ekes  out  the  slender  salary  she  re- 
ceives for  serving  in  the  basement  of 
a department  store,  by  taking  charge 
of  the  younger  children  of  Mrs.  Cado- 
gan, a kindly  widow  with  whom  she 
lives,  after  her  return  from  the  store 
at  night. 

Despite  the  sordid  drudgery  of  her 
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“ANNIE-FOR-SPITE”— AMERICAN 


life,  Annie  preserves  her  inborn  op- 
timism— her  ability  to  smile  at  mis- 
fortune and  stare  trustingly  with  smil- 
ing, parted  lips  and  big  wistful  eyes 
into  the  future  that  is  always  coleur 
de  rose. 

Instead  of  being  downcast  by  her 
hard  fate,  Annie  believes  implicitly  in 
the  very  rich  old  lady  who  is  some 
day  to  adopt  her  and  be  the  fairy  god- 
mother of  her  ownest  own  fairyland. 
No  matter  how  many  disappointments 
she  experiences  in  the  behavior  of 
“nice  old  ladies”  who  look  as  though 
they  ought  to  adopt  a pretty  little  girl, 
but  content  themselves  with  merely 
casual  attentions,  Annie  never  loses 
faith  in  her  dream. 

Then,  at  last,  the  dream  comes  true. 
A crusty  old  lady  of  many  millions, 
Mrs.  John  Grant  Nottingham,  angered 
at  the  cupidity  of  her  immediate  rela- 
tives, instructs  her  lawyer,  Andrew 
Walter,  to  pick  out  the  most  destitute 
girl  waif  he  can  find  in  New  York  and 
fetch  her  to  the  big  mansion  in  Fifth 
avenue  for  adoption.  When  Lawyer 
Walter  finds  Annie — just  as  she  has 
been  dismissed  in  tears  for  some  tri- 
fling infraction  of  the  department 
store  rules — he  considers  his  quest  at 
an  end  and  takes  the  forlorn  child  to 
Mrs.  Nottingham,  who  promptly 
adopts  Annie,  “for  spite,”  but  soon 
learns  to  love  her  for  the  radiance  of 
her  happy  smile  and  her  naive  accept- 
ance of  all  the  fine  feathers  bestowed 
so  lavishly  by  the  rich  old  woman  as 
her  right,  because  she  had  always 
dreamed  it  would  be  just  so — some 
day. 

The  love  interest  comes  when  young 
Willard  Kaine  Nottingham,  grandson 
of  the  old  lady,  whom  she  has  never 
seen,  falls  in  love  with  Annie  under 
an  assumed  name.  Mrs.  Nottingham’s 
sudden  death  leaves  Annie  in  pos- 
session of  the  vast  fortune,  but  the 
courts  decide  a contest  in  favor  of  the 
family  and  Annie  is  dispossessed. 

Young  Willard  Nottingham,  who 
has  been  employed  as  Annie’s  private 
secretary,  now  becomes  a beneficiary 
under  the  court’s  decision,  declares 
his  love  for  Annie  and  is  accepted. 

Included  in  the  cast  of  “Annie-For- 
Spite”  are  such  well  known  performers 
as  George  Periolat,  who  plays  Andrew 
Walter,  the  family  lawyer,  with  ad- 
mirable convincingness;  George  Fish- 
er, as  Willard  Nottingham;  Gertrude 
Brandt,  who  is  strikingly  effective  as 


A sympathy  story  with  a 
lot  of  the  stuff  that 
makes  ’em  love  Miss  Mary 


AFTER 


Mary  Miles  Minter  in  the  role  of  the 
adopted  daughter  of  the  very  rich  old 
lady  in  " Annie-F or-S pite showing 
that  feathers  have  a great  deal  to  do 
do  with  the  looks  of  the  birdie. 


old  Mrs.  Nottingham;  Robert  Klein, 
as  Dr.  MacElroy,  and  Eugenie  Ford, 
as  Mrs.  Emily  Nottingham.  It  is  an 
admirably  balanced  cast. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  comment 
upon  Miss  Minter’s  work  are  invari- 
ably complimentary.  For  instance,  the 
Portland  Oregon  Star,  commenting 
on  the  announcement  of  the  new  play, 
said  that  it  would  be  worth  going  to 
see  if  Mary  would  just  appear  and 
smile,  adding: 

“But  from  all  accounts  the  new  ve- 


Mary  Miles  Minter  has  start- 
ed work  on  her  next  production, 
“Periwinkle,”  which  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  story  by  William 
Farquhar  Payson. 

In  this  feature  the  little  star 
appears  most  of  the  time  dressed 
in  trousers,  rubber-boots,  oil- 
skin coat  and  sou’wester.  She 
is  a little  waif  rescued  from  a 
shipwreck  and  reared  by  a beach 
comber  and  his  daughter,  and 
given  the  name  of  “Periwinkle.” 

George  Fisher  plays  opposite 
Miss  Minter  and  others  in  the 
cast  include  Arthur  Howard, 
Clarence  Burton,  Alan  Forrest, 
Harvey  Clark,  George  Periolat 


hide  affords  Miss  Minter  superior  op- 
portunities and  brings  out  those  quali- 
ties which  are  hers  by  divine  right,  to 
the  limit  of  their  availability.” 

The  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Gazette  says: 
“Mary  Miles  Minter  is  the  really 
and  truly  ingenue  of  photodrama,  and 
we  sigh  to  think  of  the  inevitable  day 
when  custom  will  twist  dhose  glorious 
brown  locks  of  hers  into  a conven- 
tional coiffure.  Mary  is  just  a little 
girl  now,  and  honest,  we  hope  they’ll 
let  her  wear  her  hair  just  as  she  does 
now  until  she’s  thirty.” 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  says : 
Mary  Miles  Minter — she  of  the 
dreamy  eyes  and  sunburst  smile — is  to 
appear  in  a new  photoplay,  “Annie- 
For-Spite,”  her  latest  production  in 
the  American-Mutual  series.  The  pic- 
ture is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  Jim 
Kirkwood  ever  turned  out. 

The  Wellington,  Wyo.,  Standard 
says : 

“Mary  Miles  Minter,  in  ‘The  Inno- 
cence of  Lizette,’  is  about  as  cute  a 
little  bit  of  all  right  as  ever  flashed 
across  the  screen  in  this  jaded  metrop- 
olis. So  far  as  we  are  concerned  they 
can  take  all  the  sex  stuff  that  reeks  on 
the  screen  and  dump  it  into  deep 
water,  but  in  “Lovey  Mary,”  the 
American-Mutual  have  a maiden  fair 
worth  going  hundreds  of  miles  to  see. 
There  is  no  more  attractive  personal- 
ity in  the  motion  picture  universe.” 
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HOLMES  “RAILROAD  RAIDERS”  VI 

This  Chapter  is  full 
of  fast  work  and  big 
stunts  for  Miss  Holmes 


THE  OVERLAND  DISASTER 
CHAPTER  VI 

HELEN  HOLMES,  daring 
young  heroine  of  the  screen, 
whose  most  recently  con- 
ferred title  is  “Venus  of  the 
Valve,”  manages  to  roll  down  a rail- 
way embankment  in  a Pullman  car 
and  escape  without  a scratch,  in 
Chapter  VI  of  “The  Railroad  Raid- 
ers,” Signal-Mutual  photo-novel,  the 
most  sensationally  adventurous 
chapter  play  in  which  Miss  Holmes 
has  ever  appeared. 

“The  Darling  of  the  Rail,”  as  so 
many  of  her  admirers  call  her,  has 
never  been  seen  to  better  advantage 
than  in  this  latest  chapter  of  “The 
Railroad  Raiders.”  Miss  Holmes  is 
everywhere  in  the  picture,  flipping 
cars  on  fast  moving  trains,  boarding 
engines  and  remaking  train  sched- 
ules after  cutting  into  the  train  dis- 
patcher’s wire  from  all  sorts  of  re- 
mote mountain  way  stations  ; fording 
rivers  up  to  her  neck  in  icy  water, 
and  holding  up  members  of  the  raid- 
ing gang  at  the  point  of  her  trusty 
automatic. 

There  is  action  and  to  spare 
throughout  the  chapter,  as  may  be 
understood  when  it  is  realized  that 
John  P.  McGowan,  director  of  all 
the  Helen  Holmes  photoplays,  gets 
into  the  game  himself  as  “Desmond,” 
bent  on  squeezing  out  a few  hundred 
stock  holders  of  the  system. 

THE  STORY  OF 
CHAPTER  VI 

In  Chapter  VI  of  “The  Railroad 
Raiders”  Thomas  Desmond  (John 
P.  Gowan)  is  made  general  superin- 


Helen  Holmes Helen  Holmes 
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Wallace  Burke Leo  D.  Maloney 
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Officer  Tommy  Marshall 

W.  A.  Behrens 


tendent  of  the  “K”  system  and  char- 
acteristically enough,  he  launches  a 
new  line  of  investigation  into  the 
mysterious  robberies  that  have  come 
close  to  impoverishing  the  road  dur- 
ing the  previous  two  years. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  him 
is  the  suspicious  behavior  of  Burke, 
the  disgruntled  “K”  official,  whom 
Helen  Holmes  insists  is  in  league 
with  the  raiders. 

Acting  upon  his  suspicions  with 
regard  to  Burke,  the  new  superin- 
tendent trails  him  to  the  rear  room 
office  of  Lowenstein,  the  pawnbrok- 
er, and  having  overheard  a criminal 
conspiracy  between  the  two,  with 
Helen  as  a witness,  Desmond  con- 
fronts Burke  with  proof  of  his  guilt 
and  terrifies  the  conspirator  into 
agreeing  to  betray  his  gang  into  the 
hands  of  the  railway  secret  service 
organization. 

Immediately  following  this  agree- 
ment Burke  concocts  a scheme  to 
wreck  the  private  train  of  the  “K” 
system’s  president  by  derailing  it, 
and  it  is  this  sensational  wreck 


scene  resulting  in  President  Wilson’s 
death,  that  constitutes  the  big  epi- 
sode of  the  chapter. 

Roy,  the  president’s  son,  and 
Helen  Holmes’  persistent  suitor, 
narrowly  escapes  death  with  his 
father,  owing  his  life  to  Miss 
Holmes’  foresight  and  warning. 

Helen’s  activities  against  the  raid- 
ing gangs  harassing  the  “K”  system, 
have  so  narrowed  the  scope  of  their 
operations  that  early  capture  of  the 
ringleaders  is  considered  by  Super- 
intendent Desmond  to  be  practically 
assured,  but,  while  the  desperate 
gang  sees  the  end  of  its  career  ap- 
proaching, its  leaders  thirst  for  re- 
venge against  Helen  Holmes  and  her 
associates  of  the  secret  service  de- 
partment. A desperate  plot  is  hatch- 
ing against  Helen  and  her  aids,  of 
which  she  gets  an  inkling,  and  im- 
mediately begins  to  make  counter 
plans  for  the  confusion  and  capture 
of  the  would  be  assassins. 

HELEN  “DELIVERS 
THE  GOODS” 

Newspaper  and  magazine  com- 
ment on  “The  Railroad  Raiders”  is 
of  a flattering  nature.  The  Atlanta 

Georgian  says: 

“Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
usual  laymen’s  faith  in  the  invul- 
nerability of  motion  picture  stars  to 
such  ‘slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune’  as  beset  the  every- 
day human,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  when 
Miss  Holmes  is  photographed  in 
some  desperate  leap  off  a cliff,  or 
into  the  tonneau  of  a moving  motor 
car  from  a speeding  train,  the  actress 
really  delivers  the  goods.” 
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WHEN  BETTY 
BETS 

Marden-Mutual  Comedy — Tzvo  Reels 
— Featuring  Clever  Marie  Cahill 
The  rich  uncle  of  “Hopeful  John” 
objects  to  his  marriage  with  Mabel, 
the  sister  of  Betty,  who  is  Marie 
Cahill.  Betty  tries  to  fix  things  for 
the  young  couple.  An  argument  en- 
sues in  which  Uncle  tells  Betty  she  is 
useless  except  as  a spender.  Betty  of- 
fers to  bet  that  she  can  make  $1,000  in 
thirty  days.  Uncle  takes  the  bet.  If 
she  wins  Uncle  will  consent  to  John’s 
marriage.  If  she  loses  the  stuff’s  off. 
Betty  arranges  an  ingenious  system  of 
family  blackmail  by  which  she  com- 
pels Uncle  to  pay  her  more  than  $1,000 
in  thirty  days  and  he  is  glad  to  consent 
to  the  wedding. 

* * * 

TRIXIE  OF 
THE  FOLLIES 

Strand-Mutual  Comedy — One  Reel — 
Featuring  Billie  Rhodes  and  J.  Belasco 
Jack  is  a married  flirt.  His  wife 
decides  to  cure  him  of  flirting.  She 
disguises  as  an  actress  and  Jim  ac- 
costs her,  but  recognizes  her  through 
the  disguise.  He  rushes  home  to  make 
sure.  Wifie  .beats  him  to  it  in  a faster 
car.  He  thinks  the  woman  he  accosted 
was  Trixie  of  the  Follies. 

He  writes  Trixie,  who  says  she  will 
visit  his  home.  He  succeeds  in  get- 
ting Wifie  away  for  the  evening.  It 
develops  that  the  ambush  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Wifie  and  her  friend  Jim. 
The  latter  personates  Trixie’s  husband 
and  gives  Jack  a bad  scare.  He  is 
cured  and  Wifie  embraces  him. 

* * * 

THE 

ALIBI 

Mutual — Two-Reel  Drama — Featur- 
ing E.  K.  Lincoln  as  “Jimmie  Dale” 
Jimmie  finds  himself  again  in  the 
control  of  “The  Woman  in  Black.” 
She  sends  Jimmie  a note  which  he  be- 
lieves is  from  the  Tocsin,  but  finds 
out  his  mistake  in  time  and  receives 
his  real  letter  of  instructions  concern- 
ing the  robbery  of  “Miser”  Deitrich, 
and  the  necessity  of  recovering  the 
necklace  of  diamonds  which  had  been 
among  the  miser’s  jewels.  The 
"Woman  in  Black,”  “Larry  the  Bat” 
and  other  conspirators  with  a plan  to 
bring  Jimmie  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
are  cleverly  outwitted  by  The  Grey 


A collection  of  little 
pictures  with  big  stars 
and  big  box  office  pull 


RANK  L.  PACKARD,  author 
of  the  story  upon  which  the 
popular  “Jimmie  Dale,  Alias 
the  Grey  Seal ” dramas  are  based,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  writers  of  ad- 
venture fiction  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  Packard’s  novel  is  called  “ The 
Adventures  of  Jimmie  Dale."  It  is 
being  published  by  Geo.  H.  Doran  of 
New  York. 

Frank  Packard  is  an  American, 
born  in  Montreal.  He  finished  his 
education  at  Liege,  Belgium,  and  was 
there  a few  months  before  Germany 
began  battering  the  town  to  bits.  The 
author  is  well  known  to  magazine 
readers  in  Europe  as  well  as  America. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  novels,  in- 
cluding “On  the  Iron  at  Big  Cloud,” 
“Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man,”  “The 
Beloved  Traitor,”  his  latest  book  be- 
ing “The  Adventures  of  Jimmie 
Dale.” 

Mr.  Packard  lives  at  Lachine,  Que. 
He  is  a great  lover  of  outdoor  life 
and  a famous  hunter  of  big  game. 


Seal,  who  recovers  the  property  and 
as  usual  maintains  his  incognito. 

* * * 

JERRY’S 

FINISHING  TOUCH 

Cub  Comedy — One  Reel — Featuring 
George  Ovey 

In  this  clever  skit  Jerry  becomes  a 
motion  picture  magnate,  learning 
much  of  a difficult  art  in  a short  time. 
Realizing  that  costuming  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  equipment  of  a 
company,  Jerry  makes  love  to  the  maid 
of  a wealthy  woman  who  is  out  of 
town,  persuades  her  that  she  has  the 
makings  of  a star,  and  induces  her  to 
throw  open  the  house  of  her  employer 
to  the  hopeful  actors  and  actresses 
whom  Jerry  has  promised  a million  a 
year  each  to  join  him.  The  proprietor 
of  the  mansion  returns  and  gets  on  the 
job  with  a shotgun.  Exeunt  Jerry  and 
his  pals  amid  amusing  confusion. 

* * * 

CAUGHT  IN 
THE  END 

Vogue-Mutual — Two-Reel  Comedy — 
Featuring  Ben  Turpin 
Ben  Turpin,  president  of  the  Union 
Square  Fishball  Company,  has  a very 
jealous  wife.  Ben  is  a bit  of  a flirt. 
Linnie,  Ben’s  wife,  is  suspicious.  Art 
Currier,  friend  of  the  family,  induces 
Linnie  to  put  her  money  into  oatmeal 
stock.  Currier  and  Ben’s  stenographer 
are  sweethearts.  They  inject  much 
complication  into  the  plot.  Linnie’s 
oat  stock  goes  to  smash  and  she  falls 
into  Currier’s  arms  in  a faint.  Ben 
catches  her  at  it  and  the  plot  pro- 
gresses merrily  to  a windup  with  all 
parties  reconciled  via  the  roundabout 
route. 

* * * 

GAUMONT  HAS  LIST 
OF  SCHOOL  FILMS 

Weekly  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to 
teachers  and  others 
“Gaumont  Single  Reels,”  a weekly 
bulletin  which  lists  all  Gaumont  single- 
reel releases,  including  “Reel  Life” 
and  “Tours  Around  the  World,”  will 
be  sent  free  on  application  to  univer- 
sity instructors,  school  teachers,  mo- 
tion picture  exhibitors  or  others  in- 
terested in  educational  travel  film 
products.  This  bulletin,  issued  weekly, 
contains  a list  of  all  Gaumont  single 
reel  releases  to  date  of  issue  and  it 
supplants  all  previous  issues. 
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TOPICAL  FEATURETTES — Gaumont 

Three  timely  reels  with 
a special  value  when  the 
public  wants  all  the  news 


MUTUAL 
WEEKLY— 122 

Remarkable  pictures 

from  Washington,  D.  C., 
showing  the  arrival  of  the 
great  British  and  French 
missions  sent  to  this  country  to  con- 
fer with  the  American  government 
on  war  measures  are  contained  in 
the  Mutual  Weekly,  No.  122. 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  England’s  minister  of  fore- 
ign affairs,  and  his  suite  are  pictured 
as  they  reach  Washington  by  rail. 
They  are  met  by  high  state  digni- 
taries and  escorted  to  the  home  of 
Breckenridge  Long.  The  Gaumont 
cameraman  also  caught  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  as 
they  went  to  call  on  the  President. 

The  French  mission  was  photo- 
graphed as  it  debarked  from  the 
President’s  yacht  “Mayflower.”  Rene 
Viviani  and  General  Joffre  are  the 
principal  figures.  There  is  also  a pic- 
ture of  the  home  of  Henry  White, 
former  ambassador  to  France,  where 
the  distinguished  French  visitors  will 
live  while  in  Washington. 

The  West  point  cadets  of  the  class 
of  1917  were  graduated  ahead  of 
time,  but  not  with  such  speed  that 
they  were  not  caught  by  a Gaumont 
cameraman  for  this  issue  of  the 
Mutual  Weekly.  Other  pictures 
bearing  on  the  war  show  the  parade 
of  the  Eighth  Coast  Batallion  in 
New  York,  and  the  ride  of  “Paul 
Revere”  in  Boston  with  an  escort  of 
National  Guard  cavalrymen. 

The  doings  in  Washington  are 
events  that  will  loom  large  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

The  Mutual  Weekly  offers  special 
value  to  the  exhibitor  at  this  time 
when  the  public  looks  to  the  pictures 
to  see  what  is  doing  in  this  world  of 
armament  and  war.  The  was  has  a 
personal  interest  to  every  picture  pat- 
ron now.  So  have  the  weekly’s  pic- 
tures of  war  news. 


A special  herald  of  exceptional  ad- 
vertising value  is  obtainable  in  quan- 
tities at  low  prices  for  the  use  of  ex- 
hibitors running  “The  Vampires /'  the 
mysterious  and  compelling  Gaumont 
series  depicting  life  among  the 
Apaches  of  Paris.  This  herald  is  made 
up  like  a sensational  newspaper.  Ask 
your  Mutual  exchange  manager 
about  it. 


Mr.  Charles  Chaplin  in  his  pose  as 
“Napoleon  Crossing  the  Delaware,” 
which  appears  in  his  latest  picture,  en- 
titled “The  Cure,”  is  such  a hit  among 
exhibitors,  for  use  in  press  and  adver- 
tising copy,  that  the  publicity  depart- 
ment has  ordered  it  made  up  in  elec- 
trotype form  for  distribution  through 
the  exchanges.  Buy  this  cut  at  any 
Mutual  exchange  for  35  cents,  the 
schedule  price. 


REEL 
LIFE— 55 

THE  foremost  feature  of 
“Reel  Life”  No.  55,  which 
will  appear  on  May  17, 
shows  how  telephone  lines 
are  laid  across  the  continent,  with 
details  of  construction  and  operation 
that  are  of  special  educational  and 
travel  value,  the  section  being  en- 
titles “Speeding  the  Broken  Word.” 
Other  sections  display  the  method 
of  preparing  crabs  for  the  table  by 
wholesale  and  is  entitled  “The 
Toothsome  Crab.”  Still  another  pic- 
ture shows  how  ingenious  dealers 
are  beating  the  high  cost  of  furs. 


MUTUAL  TOURS 
AROUND  WORLD— 28 

INTENSELY  interesting  scenes 
showing  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  a storied  British  posses- 
sion, and  the  ancient , castles  of 
France,  are  comprised  in  two  sec- 
tions of  Gaumont’s  “Tours  Around 
the  World,”  No.  28,  released  through 
the  Mutual  May  15. 

The  scenes  in  Barbadoes  are  of 
especial  interest  since  they  display 
a civilization  akin  to  that  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  which  the  United 
States  government  has  just  acquired 
from  Denmark. 

The  island  of  Barbadoes  may  be 
visited  by  many  American  soldiers 
who  form  our  French  expendition- 
ary  force. 

The  castles  shown  in  this  issue  are 
situated  along  the  River  Loire. 
Only,  to  mention  their  names  con- 
jures up  pictures  of  important  events 
in  French  history.  At  Blois  Castle 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated 
by  order  of  Henry  III ; at  Chambord 
Castle  once  lived  Stanislas,  King  of 
Poland ; at  Ambroise  Castle,  where 
Charles  VIII  was  born  and  died,  is 
buried  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter 
of  “Mona  Lisa”  and  “The  Last  Sup- 
per at  Langeais  Castle  Charles 
VIII  married  Anne  of  Brittany;  and 
at  Chenonceaux  Castle  once  lived 
Catherine  deMedici. 

The  Barbados  pictures  give  an  ex- 
cellent understanding  of  this  island 
which  was  visited  by  Columbus  in 
1493.  There  are  numerous  views  of 
Bridgetown,  including  the  water 
front  and  the  principal  square  and 
buildings.  The  sugar  estates  are 
seen,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  natives 
away  from  the  towns.  One  unex- 
pected picture  is  the  tomb  of  Ferd- 
inando  Pa’leologus,  last  Christian 
Emperor  of  Greece,  who  died  in  Bar- 
bados in  1678. 


The  West  Indies  pictures  now  being 
released  at  intervals  by  the  Gaumont 
Company  through  Mutual  exchanges 
are  being  taken  by  Willard  Van  der 
Veer,  with  J . Norton  Nellis  as  his  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Van  der  Veer  is  prob- 
ably the  most  famous  camera  man  of 
the  tropics.  Conditions  there  require 
the  highest  skill.  He  is  now  working 
in  Trinidad,  making  pictures  for  both 
“Reel  Life,”  the  magazine  in  films,  and 
“Tours  Around  the  World.” 
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NOTES  ON  COMING  MUTUALS 

Fischer,  Kane,  Rambeau 
and  others  at  work  on 
choice  subjects  to  come 


A WHOLE  tribe  of  Indians  has 
been  engaged  to  appear  in  Mar- 
garita Fischer’s  fifth  feature 
for  Mutual  “Little  Miss  Missionary.” 
These  Indians  will  encamp  in  the  Ex- 
position grounds  at  San  Diego  and 
will  be  used  in  various  spectacular 
scenes,  including  a thrilling  encounter 
with  Mexican  cowboys. 

Miss  Fischer  is  also  called  upon  to 
enact  a number  of  exciting  scenes  in 
this  Pollard  production.  Among  them 
is  a thrilling  ride  which  she  makes  in 
a widely  careening  buckboard  drawn 
by  Indian  ponies  while  she  is  sup- 
posedly unconscious. 

*  *  * * 

GAIL  KANE  has  started  work- 
on  her  third  production  for 
Mutual  which  is  being  filmed  at 
the  American  studio. 

“The  Upper  Crust,”  an  adaptation 
of  Charles  Sherman’s  novel  entitled 
“The  Indiscretions  of  Molly,”  has 
been  chosen  as  the  vehicle  for  Miss 
Kane. 

In  “The  Upper  Crust,”  Miss  Kane 
will  be  seen  as  Molly  O’Toole,  a sweet 
village  girl  who  on  account  of  reverses 
goes  to  the  city  to  seek  a broader  field 
of  opportunity.  Her  love  of  wealth, 
luxury  and  position  lead  her  into  a 
series  of  indiscretions  which  go  to 
make  up  a story  replete  with  tense, 
dramatic  situations,  and  not  lacking  in 
a goodly  amount  of  clean,  wholesome 
comedy. 

* * * 

EK.  LINCOLN,  who  plays  the 
title  role  in  the  Mutual  series, 
" “Jimmie  Dale,  alias  The  Grey 
Seal,”  is  traveling  around  the  country 
this  month  exhibiting  his  pedigreed 
dogs  at  the  various  bench  shows.  At 
the  show  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Mr.  Lincoln  entered  twenty  of  his 
dogs  and  became  the  proud  possessor 
of  nineteen  first  winners’  ribbons.  On 
May  10,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  try  to  even 
exceed  this  record  in  the  dog  show  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

* * * 

Marjorie  rambeau  can 

qualify  as  the  quickest  “quick 
change  artist”  after  her  ex- 
perience in  “The  Dazzling  Miss  Davi- 
son,” the  Mutual  feature  on  which 
she  is  now  working  at  the  Frank 
Powell  studio. 

In  this  production,  which  is  a screen 
adaptation  of  Florence  Warden’s  novel 
■ of  the  same  name,  Miss  Rambeau 
changes  her  costume  in  every  few  feet 


Miss  Margarita  Fischer  in  one  of 
her  niftiest  new  hats.  “I  always  try 
to  give  Miss  Fischer  a chance  to 
'dress  up’  in  every  picture,  because 
her  audiences  like  to  see  her  wear 
pretty  clothes,”  says  Harry  Pollard, 
her  director. 


of  the  picture.  She  runs  the  range 
of  costumes  from  grave  to  gay,  for 
Miss  Davison  is  a young  woman  who 
appears  one  moment  in  the  habila- 
ments  of  fashion  and  the  next  in  the 
somber  garb  of  the  shop  girl  on  duty. 

She  goes  into  the  police  station  in 
one  costume  to  emerge  a few  mo- 
ments later  in  another  as  different 
from  the  first  as  is  day  from  night, 
and  so  it  goes  through  “The  Dazzling 
Miss  Davison.” 

* * * 

SIX  motion  picture  houses  in  Los 
Angeles  were  showing  six  differ- 
ent Mutual  features  for  the 
week  of  April  16. 

“The  Gentle  Intruder,”  with  Mary 
Miles  Minter,  at  Tally’s;  “The  Cure,” 
with  Charlie  Chaplin,  at  the  Garrick ; 
“Dulcie’s  Adventure,”  with  Mary 
Miles  Minter,  at  the  Liberty;  “Inno- 
cence of  Lizette,”  with  Mary  Miles 
Minter,  at  the  Iris;  “A  Dream  or  Two 
Ago,”  with  Mary  Miles  Minter,  at 
the  Laughlin ; “Beloved  Rogues,” 
with  Kolb  and  Dill,  at  the  Academy; 
and  “Shorty  Turns  Wild  Man,”  with 
Shorty  Hamilton,  at  the  Liberty. 


THE  Signal  Film  Corporation’s 
players  will  spend  a greater  part 
of  the  next  few  weeks  traveling, 
making  the  remaining  chapters  of 
“The  Railroad  Raiders.” 

A week’s  stay  will  be  made  in  San 
Francisco  taking  scenes  for  Chap- 
ter X.  A number  of  pictures  will  be 
taken  on  board  the  train.  As  soon 
as  these  are  completed  they  will  start 
off  again,  for  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter calls  for  a number  of  scenes  on 
board  an  ocean  steamship.  The  entire 
company  will,  therefore,  travel  by 
water  from  San  Pedro  to  San  Diego 
and  return. 

Whether  they  will  remain  any  time 
in  San  Diego  or  will  stay  on  board  the 
boat  has  not  yet  been  decided,  although 
permission  has  been  granted  them  to 
make  any  use  they  see  fit  of  the  dis- 
mantling and  destruction  of  those 
buildings  at  the  San  Diego  Exposition 
which  are  to  be  torn  down  about  that 
time. 

* * * 

THE  battle  of  federal  authorities 
to  wipe  out  opium  smuggling  is 
the  basis  of  Edna  Goodrich’s 
second  star  production  for  Mutual 
“Queen  X.”  “Reputation,”  her  first 
picture,  is  scheduled  for  release  May 
28.  “Queen  X”  was  written  by  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton,  assistant  United 
States  attorney  of  New  York,  who 
participated  in  the  crusade  against 
opium  smuggling  and  led  many  of  the 
raids  on  the  gangs  which  offered  des- 
perate resistance  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment’s attempt  to  stamp  out  the 
drug.  Miss  Goodrich  appears  as 
“Madame  X,”  queen  of  Chinatown,  a 
brilliant  woman,  the  victim  of  the 
opium  habit  and  leader  of  the  gang 
which  smuggles  the  drug  into  the 
United  States.  The  story  is  laid  in 
New  York  and  the  time  is  the  present. 

* * * 

JOHN  HAFNER,  manager  Prin- 
cess Theater,  Donora,  Pa.,  de- 
clares Mutual  service  helps  his 
business.  He  says : 

“ ‘A  Pearl  of  Paradise’  certainly 
is  a good  picture,  and  gave  satisfac- 
tion all  around.  Everybody  liked  it — 
men,  women  and  children.  If  all  the 
pictures  would  give  the  people  such 
genuine  pleasure  as  this  one,  the  busi- 
ness would  soon  come  up  to  where  it 
used  to  be.” 
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ZEPPELINS 
ATTACK 
NEW  YORK 

Spectacular  picturisation 
of  what  might  happen  any 
night  in  biggest  U.  S.  City 

A FICTION  fancy  of  what 
might  happen  if  the 
Kaiser’s  Zeppelin  fleet 
should  make  such  an  at- 
tack on  New  York  as  they  have  so 
often  on  London  is  depicted  in 
“Zepplin  Attack  on  New  York,”  a 
war  special  reel  made  for  Mutual  re- 
lease May  14. 

This  picture  is  the  product  of  the 
Rothacker  studios  in  Chicago,  where 
Watterson  R.  Rothacker,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  concern,  devotes  a vast 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  motion  picture  novel- 
ties and  specialties. 

The  big  Zeppelins  are  shown  on 
their  majestic  course  across  the  sky 
as  they  come  over  the  sea  laden  with 
bombs  for  New  York,  today  the 
world’s  richest  city. 

The  big  city  is  shown  darkened 
and  the  harbor  lights  extinguished,  as 
all  Manhattan  island  holds  tight  and 
waits.  A bombing  aeroplane  is 
shown,  scout  aboard,  as  it  soars  off 
into  the  upper  air. 

There  is  a battle  in  the  night 
blackened  sky.  The  Zeppelins  are 
seen  dropping  their  bombs  of  fire  and 
explosive  on  the  grtfat  sky  scrapers 
of  lower  Broadway.  The  defending 
aeroplanes  rush  about.  Then  comes 
a hit.  A Zeppelin  is  blasted  to  bits, 
burns  in  air  and  crashes  to  earth  a 
cindered  mass.  Victory  for  the  de- 
fenders. 


MANNING 

THE 

NAVY 

A snappy  new  reel  made  at 
nation’s  greatest  training 
station  for  the  “ Jackies ” 

HOW  a raw  recruit  is  made 
into  a real  U.  S.  Navy 
“jackie”  is  depicted  in  this 
new  and  remarkable  reel 
just  completed  by  the  camera  men 
of  the  Rothacker  studios  in  Chicago. 
This  reel  will  be  available  at  all 
Mutual  exchanges  on  and  after 
May  14. 

The  picture  was  made  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station  at  Lake 
Bluff  in  Illinois.  This  station,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  there  that  the  youths 
destined  for  service  on  our  fighting 
ships  are  taken  to  learn  their  trade 
of  war. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 
Sales  Department 
220  South  State  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gentlemen: 

Send  me  at  once  special  press  matter  and 
full  information  about  the  two  new  war 
special  reels,  “Zeppelin  Attack  on  New 
York”  and  “Manning  the  Navy.” 

Name 

Theater 

Street  address 

City 
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MUTUAL 

“We  Railroad RcalerflMal 
Mr.HubhinRon  Guarantee/!— 


Rob  Reel  in  AME1UCAN 


»am 

This  newest  of  Helen  Holmes  photo- 
novels is  plaqinq  to  capacity  business 
everqwhere . ks  crsmrmd with 

ACTION  - PUNCH -THRILLS! 

Now  Booking  ai  all 

Maiual  Exchange? 
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FRANK  POWELL  Presents 


America’s  foremost  emotional  screen  star 
in  Henrik  Ibsen’s  immortal  classic.  Five 
acts.  Released  the  week  of  May  7th. 


The  Seattle  Times,  in  discussing  “Hedda  Gabler”, 
says: — “The  character  presents  a tremendous  study 
but  it  is  a study  that  Nance  O’Neil  knows  howto  assim- 
ilate. The  picture  should  be  worth  going  far  to  see.” 

The  name,  “Nance  O’Neil,”  means  big  box- 
office  receipts.  Coupled  with  a play  like  Henrik 
Ibsen’s  “Hedda  Gabler ” it  is  sure  to  attract  tremen- 
dous audiences.  Miss  O’Neil’s  first  Mutual  picture 
— “Mrs.  Balfame ” — is  now  playing  to  standing  room. 
Get  your  share  of  these  successes.  Write  or  visit 
your  nearest  Mutual  Exchange. 

Produced  by  Frank  Powell  Producing  Corporation 


John  R.  Freuler,  President 

Exchanges  Everywhere 


American  Film  Company,  Inc, 

Presents 


WM.  RUSSELL 

IN  . 

THE  FRAME-UP 


Five  Acts.  Directed  by  Edward  Sloman. 
Released  the  week  of  May  7th 
Through  MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 

The  Denver  Times  Says: — “Mr.  Russell’s  athletic 
stunts  are  screen  classics.  We  consider  them  emi- 
nently well  worth  the  price  of  admission.”  If  you 
booked  William  Russell  in  “My  Fighting  Gentle- 
man** and  “High  Play,  **  you’ll  be  anxious  to  show 
“The  Frame-Up.** 

These  productions  prove  their  value  at  the  box- 
office.  The  name  and  the  plays  mean  success — 
big  business.  Ask  your  nearest  Mutual  Exchange 
for  a list  of  all  Mutual  Star  Productions  featuring 
William  Russell. 


John  R.  Freuler,  President 

Exchanges  Everywhere 
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MUTUAL 


Wealth  and  brains  against 
law  and  craft-  adventure  - 
romance -danger-all  add. 
spice  to  this  amazing  new 
series  of  sixteen  Mutual 
Featurettes.  Each  two  reels 
in  length.  A new  episode 
each  weelo. 

Booking  NOW  MAH 

MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 

Produced  bij 

feorputatum 

HARRY  M°RAE  WEBSTER.,  fhodexf 
JULES  BURNSTEIN,  gWtUqv” 


Directed bu 

HARRY  VRAE  WEBSTER^ 


starring  E”IC  LINCOLN 

IN 


, Jimmie  Dale 

\J  aiiar  The  Greg  Seal" 

Sirpporieel  by 

DORIS  MITCHELL  EDM  A HUNTER. 

PAUL  PANZER. 


Written 


By  FRANK  L.  PACKARD 


From  “The  Professional  Adventures  of  Jimmie 
Dale’*  Now  Appearing  in  Peoples  Magazine. 
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VOGUE  FILMS,  Inc.,  Presents 


RELEASED  MAY  5lh 

FEATURING  BEN  TURPIN 


TWO  REELS 


Exhibitors  all  over  the  country 
are  finding  Vogue  Comedies  the  ideal 
productions  with  which  to  round  out  their  pro- 
grams. These  comedies  supply  just  the  neces- 
sary spice  to  “liven  up”  the  heavier  portion  of 
your  entertainment.  At  least  once  a week  ar- 
range to  show  a Vogue  two  reeler.  The  one 
this  week  is  directed  by  Robin  Williamson.  It  is 
entitled  “Bucking  the  Tiger.”  It  features  Ben  Turpin. 
You  can  obtain  it  at  the  nearest  Mutual  Exchange. 

VOGUE  FILMS,  Incorporated 

General  Oflices:  6235  Broadway  Chicago,  Illlnola 


Slapstick  with 
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REEL  LIFE 

Released  May  I7& 


LONDON 


6a  a moot  (o 


(pkxPi&i 


FLUSHING.  N.  Y 


PARIS 
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Cub  Comedies 

featuring 

GEORGE  OVEY 

YOUR  feature  is  not  the  whole 
show.  It  needs  support.  The 
best  support  is  a good  comedy. 
[[Cub  Comedies  are  always  good 
comedies. 

Jerry’s  Picnic 

Released  May  10th ) 

IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 

BOOK  IT  AT 

YOUR  MUTUAL  EXCHANGE 
It  will  support  your  feature. 

David  Horsley  Productions 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


Week  of  May  14,  1917 


MUTUAL  SERIALS. 

No.  Brand  Title  Class  Reels 

05511-12  Signal  “The  Overland  Disaster”.  . . 

(“The  Bailroad  Baiders,” 
Chapter  No.  6).... Drama  2 
MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS. 

05513-14-15-16-17  “Annie  for  Spite” 5 

American 

MUTUAL  FEATURETTES. 

MONDAY.  MAY  14.  1917. 

05518-19  Cahill  “When  Betty  Bets” .Comedy  2 
TUESDAY,  MAY  15,  1917. 

05520  Gaumont  Mutual  Tours  Around  the 

World  Travel  1 


WEDNESDAY.  MAY  16,  1917. 


•05521  Mutual  Mutual  Weekly,  No.  124... 

Topical 

•05522  Strand  “Miss  Trixie  of  the  Pollies” 

Comedy 


THURSDAY,  MAY  17,  1917. 

05523  Cub  “Jerry’s  Finishing  Touch” 

Comedy 

05524  Gaumont  “Beel  Life” Magazine 


1 

1 


1 

1 


FRIDAY,  MAY  18,  1917. 

05525-26  “The  Alibi” Serial  2 

Monmouth  (“Jimmy  Dale”  Series, 
Chapter  No.  9)  . . . . Drama 
SATURDAY,  MAY  19,  1917. 

05527-28  Vogue  “Caught  in  the  End”.Comedy  2 


Leads 

Helen  Holmes 


Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter 


Marie  Cahill 


Famous  French 
Castles  Along 
the  River 
Loire 

Barbados,  an  Is- 
1 a n d of  the 
British  West 
Indies 


Billie  Rhodes 


George  Ovey 

Speeding  the 
Spoken  Word 
The  Tooth-Some 
Crab 

Beating  the 
High  Cost  of 
Furs 

A School  on  the 
Beach 

E.  K.  Lincoln 


Ben  Turpin 


MISS  MARJORIE  RAMBEAU’S  fame  on  the 
speaking  stage  has  made  her  advent  in  the  motion 
pictures,  through  the  medium  of  Mutual  pictures 
made  under  the  direction  of  Frank  Powell,  a matter  of 
considerable  attention  and  interest  on  the  part  of  critics 
speculating  on  “how  will  she  look  in  the  pictures.”  The 
verdict  has  been  one  of  general  satisfaction,  and  the  re- 
cent statement  of  Louella  O.  Parsons  in  the  Chicago 
Herald  is  typical,  when  in  the  course  of  a review  of  “The 
Debt,”  she  writes : 

“ . . . Miss  Rambeau  is  a very  pleasing  young 

woman  who  registers  as  an  artistic  asset  to  the  cinema.” 


C%2  Mutual  c7///m  Magazine 


Published  as  an  organ  of  service  to  the  motion  pic- 
ture exhibitors  and  motion  picture  theatres  generally. 
The  subscription  price  is  $2.50  a year,  single  copies 
five  cents. 

Edited  by  Terry  Ramsaye, 

Director  of  Publicity  for 

THE  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

JOHN  R.  FREULER,  President 

220  South  State  Street  CHICAGO 


SERVICE  STATIONS 


When  you  want  special  service,  a 
special  sort  of  a picture  for  a special 
occasion,  when  you  have  box  office 
difficulties,  when  you  want  “some- 
thing itew,”  when  you  want  advice, 
aid  and  action,  write,  wire  or  call  on 
a Mutual  exchange.  The  manager 
is  there  to  be  your  “first  aid.” 


MUTUAL  FILM  EXCHANGES 


Albany 

Amarillo 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver. 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

El  Paso 

Escanaba 

Fargo 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  Ctiy 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  Orleans 

New  York  Mutual... 
New  York  (Western) 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Salt  Lake 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 

Seattle 

Tampa 

Washington 

Toronto 

Calgary 

Montreal 

St.  John 

Vancouver 

Winnipeg 


733  Broadway 

302  E.  4th  St. 

146  Marietta  St. 

412  E.  Baltimore  St. 

39  Church  St. 

106  Pearl  St. 

124  W.  Granite  St. 

Consumers  Bldg. 

224  E.  7th  St. 

750  Prospect  Ave. 

1807  Main  St. 

1723  Welton  St. 

Cohen  Bldg. 

97  Woodward  Ave. 

209  W.  San  Antonio  St. 

1019  Ludington  St. 

119  5th  Ave. 

805  Franklin  Ave. 

150  N.  Illinois  Ave. 

928  Main  St. 

825  S.  Olive  St. 

410  S.  4th  St. 

500  S.  Main  St. 

301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

22  North  6th  St. 

25  Branford  PI. 

130  Meadow  St. 

816  Perdido  St. 

71  W.  23rd  St. 

126  W.  46th  St. 

7-15  S.  Walker  St. 

1413  Harney 

257  N.  12th  St. 

420  Penn  Ave. 

9th  & Davis  Sts. 

123  E.  2nd  South 

162  Turk  St. 

1311  Pine  St. 

1933  3rd  Ave. 

1325  Franklin  Ave. 

419  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

15  Wilton  Ave. 

7th  St.  & 4th  St.  W. 

345  Bleury  St. 

39  Waterloo  St. 

963  Granville  St. 

48  Aiken  Bl.  & McDermot  Ave. 
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Caulfield  Photoplay  Company  Presents 


“TRIXIE  OF  THE  FOLLIES” 

As  the  Sixth  of  the  One-Reel 
Mutual  Featurettes  Starring 

Miss  Billie  Rhodes 


Supported  by  Jay  Belasco 

Released  May  16 

“Always  let  ’em  out  on  a laugh!”  used  to  be  a certain 
old  time  exhibitor’s  rule  for  success  in  the  operation  of 
his  theatre.  It’s  a rule  that  hundreds  of  exhibitors  find 
worth  while  even  today.  The  only  difficulty  with  it 
seems  to  be  to  find  real  comedies  for  creating  the  laughs. 
And  now  Strand- Mutual  Featurettes  have  solved  that 
difficulty.  They  get  laughs  ten  times  out  of  ten.  A call 
at  your  nearest  Mutual  Exchange  will  convince  you  of  the 
quality  of  Strand  Featurettes.  A new  Strand  every  week. 

NOW  Booking  at  all  Mutual  Exchanges 


Produced  by 

Caulfield  Photoplay  Co. 


Distributed  by 

Mutual  Film  Corporation 

John  R.  Freuler,  President 


Every  Mutual  Exchange  is  a big  library  of  unusual  film  attractions. 
You  can  find  productions  of  every  class  and  character — red-blooded, 
highly  dramatic  offerings  — uproarious  comedies — stories  of  strong 
heart  interest — romantic  love  tales,  problem  plays  and  other  varieties. 
It  will  pay  you  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  your  nearest  Mutual 
Exchange.  Here  are  listed  but  a few  of  the  Stars  and  attractions  to 
be  found  in  Mutual  “BIG  STARS  ONLY”  Pictures. 


NANCE  O'NEIL 

Presented  by 

Frank  Powell  Producing  Corporation 

in 

“Mrs.  Balfame” 

“Hedda  Gabler” 


HART  NILES  MINTER 

Presented  by 

American  Film  Company,  Inc. 

in 

“Youth’s  Endearing  Charm’’ 
“Dulcie’s  Adventure" 

“Faith” 

“A  Dream  or  Two  Ago” 
“The  Innocence  of  Lizette” 
“The  Gentle  Intruder” 

* * 

“Environment” 

Coming — “Annie  for  Spite” 

WILLIAH  RUSSELL 

Presented  by 

American  Film  Company , Inc» 

in 

“My  Fighting  Gentlemen” 
“High  Play” 

“The  Frame-up” 

Coming— “Shackles  of  Truth” 


GAIL  KANE 

Presented  by 

American  Film  Company , Inc, 

in 

“Whose  Wife?” 

Coming — “The  Serpent’s  Tooth” 
“The  Upper  Crust” 


NARJORIE  RANBEAU 

Presented  by 

Frank  Powell  Producing  Corporation 

in 

“The  Greater  Woman” 
“Motherhood  ” 

“The  Debt” 

Coming — “The  Mirror” 

“The  Dazzling  Miss  Davison” 


NARGARITA  FISCHER 

Presented  by 

Pollard  Picture  Plays  Company 

in 

“The  Pearl  of  Paradise” 
“Miss  Jackie  of  the  Navy” 
“The  Butterfly  Girl” 

“The  Devil’s  Assistant” 


ANN  MURDOCK 

Presented  by 

Empire  All-Star  Corporation 

in 

Coming — “Outcast” 


EDNA  GOODRICH 

Presented  by 
Mutual  Film  Corporation 

in 

Coming — “Reputation” 


CRANE  WILBUR 

Pretented  by  David  Horsley 

in 

“The  Painted  Lie” 

“The  Single  Code” 


MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

John  R.  Freuler,  President 

Executive  Offices — 220  South  State  Street 
CHICAGO 

Exchanges  Everywhere 


JACKIE  SAUNDERS 

Presented  by  E.  D.  Horkheimet 

in 

“Sunny  Jane” 

“The  Wildcat” 

Coming — 4 'The  Checkmate” 


STARS 


ONLY 


MUTUAL  PICTURES 

BIG  STJUU  ONLY" 


3, 1916 
l^rice  5 Scuts 


Oh e ‘Ulutual  Oilm  ^Itla^a^inc 


6£7V  TURPIN  , 

I AND 

RENA  ROGERS 

//V 

VOGUE -MUTUAL 
COMEDIES 


S 
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WOMEN  OPPOSE  CENSORSHIP 

President  Freuler  addresses 
motion  picture  conference 
of  great  womens  convention. 


THE  representative  leaders  of  the  club  women  of  Ameri- 
ca are  opposed  to  censorship  of  the  motion 
picture.  This  attitude  was  given  definite  and  positive 
expression  at  the  motion  picture  conference  of  the  biennia 
convention  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women  s Clubs, 
held  in  New  York,  Saturday,  May  27. 

Principal  of  the  speakers  among  the  club  women  was 
Mary  Grey  Peck,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a woman  of  wide 
repute  in  the  field  of  literary  and  scholastic  endeavor ; Miss 
Helen  Duey,  editor  of  the  “Better  Films  Department”  of  the 
the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and  a magazine  writer  of 
note,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sears,  editor  of  Film  Fun  and 
author  of  the  country  life  stories  in  Harper’s,  which  have 
caused  nation  wide  comment,  were  among  those  who  spoke 
against  censorship  in  the  general  discussion. 

President  John  R.  Freuler,  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion, presented  the  views  of  the  manufacturer  and  distrib- 
utor of  the  motion  picture  on  the  subject  of  censorship  and 
the  somewhat  related  “problem”  of  the  films  for  children. 

Mr.  Freuler  placed  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the  picture 
to  the  public  through  the  exhibitor.  He  said  in  part : 

“Speaking  in  general  for  the  industry  and  in  person  for 
seven  great  studios,  I can  say  that  motion  pictures  are  made 
and  always  will  be  made  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  public. 

“You  represent  a very  large  and  important  part  of  our 
public.  We  want  to  please  you  as  that  part  of  our  public. 
Therefore,  it  only  remains  that  you  shall  decide  what  you 
want  and  that  you  shall  adequately  communicate  to  us  what 
that  want  is. 

“We  make  pictures  for  a market.  The  pictures  of  today 
are  made  for  the  market  of  today,  to  supply  the  demand  as 
it  is  interpreted  to  us. 

“Under  present  conditions  there  stands  between  us  the 
motion  picture  theatre  which  gives  you  entertainment  with 
our  product.  Your  pictures  are  bought  for  you  by  the 
man  who  operates  the  motion  picture  theatre — the  exhibitor, 
we  call  him. 

“The  exhibitor  has  invested  his  money  and  his  effort  with 
the  principal  and  final  purpose  of  making  a profit.  We 
have  made  our  investments  for  the  same  purpose.  We  must 
serve  the  exhibitor  with  what  he  demands.  He,  to  succeed, 
must  serve  his  patronage  with  what  it  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

“The  exhibitor  who  runs  the  theatre  in  your  community 
stands  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  you  as  the  editor 
of  your  local  or  neighborhood  newspaper.  Following  the 
simile,  our  relation  to  you  through  him  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  Associated  Press.  We  make  and  release  for 
exhibition  a certain  output  of  pictures.  The  exhibitor 
chooses  and  exhibits  them  to  you  by  the  exercise  of  some- 
what the  same  kind  of  judgment  as  that  which  guides  the 
editor  in  culling  the  news  that  comes  over  the  wires  to 
choose  what  he  will  present  to  you  in  your  morning  paper. 

“If  you  do  not  like  the  kind  of  a paper  you  are  getting 
you  either  quit  reading  it — or  you  write  a letter  to  the 
editor.  You  make  him  feel  that  he  is  not  getting  your 
patronage  because  you  do  not  like  the  product  he  offers. 
He  is  anxious  to  have  you  as  a reader,  a patron.  The 
letters  that  go  into  a newspaper  office  always  get  careful 
consideration  because  they  are  the  indices  of  the  demand  and 
the  trend  of  taste.  The  result  is  that  the  public  gets  the 
kind  of  newspaper  it  wants.  Special  editions  and  special 
pages  and  sections  are  issued  to  meet  specialized  demands 


Mrs.  Mary  Norton  Cartwright,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Drama  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

such  as  yours — the  women’s  club  column  is  a good  example. 

“This  seems  to  me  to  point  the  way  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  which  you  are  considering. 

“Your  special  purpose  here,  as  I understand  it,  is  to 
concern  yourself  with  what  you  call  the  problem  of  securing 
motion  picture  productions  for  children. 

“I  might  take  issue  with  you  on  ‘the  child  and  picture 
problem.’  Frankly,  I do  not  believe  that  the  motion  pictures 
of  today  are  working  harm  to  children.  The  drama  and  the 
motion  picture  in  particular  present  ‘predigested  experience.’ 
“I  believe  that  motion  pictures  and  their  educating  in- 
fluence have  done  a great  deal  to  make  the  children  of  today 
the  cleanest  generation  in  our  history — clean  with  positive 
strength  and  knowledge,  rather  than  clean  with  the  negation 
of  sheltered  ignorance. 

“Probably  you  will  be  interested  in  some  of  the  primary 
facts  about  the  great  physical  and  financial  machinery  of  the 
picture  business,  with  which  you  here  propose  to  deal. 

“The  making  of  a five  reel  production,  which  it  takes 
about  one  hour  and  a quarter  to  show  to  you,  involves 
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vast  labor  and  big  expense. 

“We  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  the  studio,  a special 
equipment  for  lighting,  scenery  and  various  mechanical  ac- 
cessories. Any  studio  worthy  of  the  name  today  represents 
an  investment  of  approximately  one  quarter  million  dollars. 

“Next  we  are  concerned  with  our  play  which  at  this  stage 
we  will  call  a scenario,  the  working  ’script  or  skeleton  out- 
line of  the  photodrama,  as  it  is  being  run  into  words  by 
the  author  or,  more  properly,  by  a series  of  authors  who 
have  evolved  somebody’s  plot  into  a motion  picture  scenario. 
The  cost  of  this  scenario  completed  may  total  from  $500  to 
$1,500  in  common  practice.  Accordingly  to  the  requirements 
of  the  scenario,  a cast  must  be  chosen,  actors  and  actresses 
employed  and  extra  people  hired. 

“In  a production  of  this  character  the  star  will  draw  a 
salary  of  approximately  $1,000  a week  and  this  star  will 
be  supported  by  a cast  costing  perhaps  $2,000  in  addition 
per  week ; that  the  director  who  has  charge  of  the  production 
or  picture  will  receive  anywhere  from  $200  to  $1,200  per 
week;  that  the  cameraman,  who  actually  takes  the  picture, 
receives  $75  or  $150  a week.  Now  we  have  our  people  and 
our  place  to  work  in.  It  is  going  to  take  us  a minimum  of 
five  weeks  to  make  this  picture.  Meanwhile  we  are  using 
the  expensive  equipment  of  the  studio  and  perhaps  all  sorts 
of  accessories  and  incidental  properties,  like  automobiles, 
special  trains  and  so  forth. 

“Scene  by  scene  a picture  is  taken  until  the  negative 
is  complete.  In  the  making  of  a five  reel  production — 
which  will  ultimately  be  shown  to  you  as  5,000  feet — a 
total  of  10,000  to  40,000  feet  of  negative  will  be  used  be- 
cause many  scenes  are  taken  over  to  get  desired  effects. 

“In  the  presence  of  a conference  of  the  director  of  the 
picture,  a representative  of  the  executive  office  of  the  pro- 
ducing corporation,  probably  two  men  from  the  scenario 
department,  a cameraman  and,  in  most  instances,  the  star, 
a first  print  or  positive  copy  from  the  negative  is  projected 
on  the  screen  for  examination. 

“A  conference  is  held.  Various  scenes  are  eliminated, 
shortened  or  modified.  The  titles  have  to  be  written,  photo- 
graphed and  inserted.  No  expense  or  care  is  spared.  The 
picture  is  reassembled  and  it  is  projected  and  screened  again 
before  another  conference  with  the  titles  in  their  proper 
places.  If  it  passes  this  examination  the  negative  is  then  - 
cut  to  conform  with  the  form  and  the  approved  positive  M 
pnnt.  _ _ . 

“According  to  the  scope  of  operations  of  the  concern 
through  which  the  picture  is  released,  or  through  which 
' it  is  sold  and  delivered  to  the  theatres,  a large  number  of 
prints  are  made.  In  the  instance  of  a certain  great  comedian 
a total  of  several  hundred  prints  are  made  while  on  the 
usual  five  reel  production  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  from 
30  to  50  prints  would  be  made  for  release  in  the  United 
States. 

“Each  of  these  prints  will  be  5,000  feet  long  and  will 
require  many  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  film  stock.  The 
making  of  these  prints  involves  expensive  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes.  Very  large  quantities  of  chemicals 
costing  as  high  as  $50  per  pound  are  used.  If  our  five  reel 
production  is  run  into  a total  of  approximately  50  prints, 
we  may  say  that  probably  not  less  than  $30,000  and  maybe 
$200,000  in  capital  is  tied  up  in  that  production. 

“Now  the  distributing  organization  begins  its  work. 
These  prints  must  be  shipped  to  the  motion  picture  exchange 
from  which  the  theatres  get  service.  In  the  case  of  the 
most  extensive  releasing  concern  in  the  United  States,  this 
means  supplying  prints  to  68  branch  offices  or  exchanges. 
There  are  others  nearly  as  large. 

“A  great  releasing  concern  such  as  I have  discussed,  to 
operate  effectively,  must  have  a capital  of  several  million 
dollars.  All  this  is  at  your  service  for  the  10c,  15c,  or  25c 
which  you  pay  to  sit  in  an  opera  chair  and  see  motion 


Miss  Helen  Varick  Boswell,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Education  of  the  General  Federation  of  W omen’s  Clubs. 

pictures  on  the  screen.  This  simple  but  wonderful  product 
consumes  thousands  of  dollars  for  every  second  of  enter- 
tainment offered  to  the  individual  patron  of  the  motion 
pictures. 

“The  first  thought  of  the  average  American  when  he 
wants  to  change  anything  is  to  suggest  legislation,  to  urge 
a law.  Unfortunately  too  many  people  have  suggested 
censorship  to  improve  the  motion  picture. 

“History  proves  censorship  never  improved  anything. 
Censorship  is  destructive,  not  constructive.  It  preaches 
‘do  not’  instead  of  ‘do.’ 

“Censorship  did  not  help  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper, 
admittedly  one  of  the  greatest  constructive  forces  for  good 
in  modern  civilization,  did  not  come  into  real  existence  until 
the  institution  of  censorship  for  the  press  was  destroyed. 

“Censorship  can  retard  the  picture.  It  cannot  help. 
The  publishers  of  motion  pictures  have  the  same  rights 
as  those  which  protect  the  free  press.  Existing  law  is 
ample  to  punish  the  guilty  maker  of  the  immoral  picture, 
and  to  punish  the  man  who  exhibits  such  a picture.  Trial 
by  jury  will  decide. 

“Do  not  hold  every  picture  guilty  until  proven  innocent. 
Do  not  try  to  choose  for  the  public.  The  only  choice  for  the 
public  must  come  from  the  whole  public. 

“The  motion  picture  as  an  institution  is  greater  than 
any  one  of  us  or  any  group  of  us. 

“As  a maker  and  distributor  of  pictures,  I offer  you 
co-operation  and  ask  from  you  co-operation.  Let  us  avoid 
misunderstandings,  they  are  unprofitable  to  us  both.” 
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Mutual  Engages  Famous  Producer 

, James  Kirkwood,  signed  by 

American  studios  to  direct  new 
Mary  Miles  M inter  features 


JAMES  KIRKWOOD,  one  of  the  ablest  of  photoplay 
directors,  has  signed  a long-term  contract  with  the 
American  Film  Company,  Inc.  He  leaves  this  week 
for  the  American  studios  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  where 
he  will  begin  the  direction  of  a series  of  feature  photoplays, 
starring  Mary  Miles  Minter.  The  contract  negotiations 
were  conducted  by  John  R.  Freuler,  president  of  the  Mu- 
tual Film  Corporation. 

Mr.  Kirkwood’s  experience  includes  the  production  of 
some  of  the  most  notable  features  in  the  history  of  photo- 
play manufacture  in  America. 

He  began  directing  pictures  seven  years  ago,  after  a long 
and  successful  career  on  the  speaking  stage. 

Kirkwood  went  on  the  stage  in  his  early  youth.  He 
appeared  in  many  notable  productions,  among  them  with 
Henry  Miller  in  “The  Great  Divide,”  with  Blanche  Bates 
in  “The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,”  and  for  his  last  appear- 
ance on  Broadway,  six  years  ago,  in  “The  Turning  Point,” 
at  the  Hackett  Theatre. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  was  kidnapped  into  the  pictures  by  David 
Wark  Griffith  and  Harry  Solter,  when  they  were  working 
at  the  old  Biograph  studios  in  Fourteenth  street,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Kirkwood  recalled  the  incident  the  other  day. 

“They  were  making  a stupendous  one-reel  feature,”  re- 
marked Mr.  Kirkwood.  “It  was  entitled  ‘The  Lonely  Villa.’ 
The  cast  included  Mary  Pickford,  Owen  Moore,  David 
Miles  and  Arthur  Johnson.  I happened  into  the  studio  to 
see  a friend  working  there  when  Solter  spied  me  and  in- 
sisted on  using  me  in  one  scene.  He  handed  me  a crowbar 
and  said : 

“ ‘Here!  Break  into  this  room  and  rescue  the  imperilled 
heroine.’ 

“I  broke  through  a flock  of  doors  and  carried  the  limp 
and  languishing  form  of  Mary  Pickford  to  safety,  with  all 
of  the  due  gallantry  of  the  motion  picture  hero.  That  was 
my  introduction  to  pictures.  I didn’t  give  much  thought  to 
the  incident  at  the  time,  but  it  resulted  in  my  being  called 
as  a director  with  the  Biograph  Company.  Shortly  there- 
after I was  concerned  with  some  of  the  first  of  the  so- 
l called  feature  pictures  done  in  America.” 

As  a director  for  the  Biograph,  Mr.  Kirkwood  put  out 
the  picture  versions  of  a number  of  the  Klaw  and  Erlanger 
productions,  principal  among  them  “Classmates,”  in  which 
I Blanche  Sweet,  Dorothy  Gish,  Henry  Walthall,  Lionel 
Barrymore  and  Gertrude  Robinson  appeared.  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood also  directed  “Strongheart,”  in  which  Blanche  Sweet 
| and  Henry  Walthall  were  starred. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  directed  ten  pictures  for  the  Famous  Play- 
ers, featuring  Mary  Pickford,  and  playing  important  roles 
in  these  productions,  among  them  “The  Eagle’s  Mate,”  “Be- 
hind the  Scenes,”  “The  Dawn  of  a Tomorrow,”  and  “Rags.” 
He  also  directed  “The  Gangsters  of  New  York,”  a highly 
successful  feature  production,  made  at  the  Reliance  studios 
and  released  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation.  As  a direc- 
tor for  the  Reliance  Mr.  Kirkwood  for  one  year  made  two 
one-reel  pictures  a week,  which  is  something  of  a record 
in  high  pressure  direction. 

Mr.  Kirkwood,  as  a director,  places  great  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  the  scenario,  and  he  expresses  it  as  his 
conviction  that  while  the  public  is  tired  of  stunts,  it  never 
wil  hire  of  the  motion  picture’s  interpretation  of  real  human 
experience. 


James  Kirkwood,  noted  producer,  engaged  by  the  American 
as  director  of  the  Mary  Miles  Minter  feature  productions. 


He  holds  the  motion  picture  to  be  a fundamental  form  of 
art  expression,  with  the  future  as  definitely  assured  as  the 
future  of  sculpture,  painting,  music  and  the  drama. 

“There  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of  talk  lately,”  says  Mr. 
Kirkwood,  “concerning  the  scarcity  of  motion  picture  stories 
and  a great  deal  written  about  it  in  the  papers.  Now,  as 
far  as  I know  they  always  have  been  scarce,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  they  always  will  be  scarce.  Trained  writ- 
ers are  now  taking  up  the  work  of  writing  photoplays,  but 
even  with  more  of  them  doing  so,  good  stQries  will  be 
scarce.  Good  stories  are  scarce  in  magazines,  in  books  and 
in  plays,  so  why  shouldn’t  they  be  in  motion  pictures  where 
they  must  have  all  the  qualities  which  make  them  desirable 
as  stories  for  type  publication  and  the  especial  quality  for 
vizualization. 

“It  is  said  that  the  flood  of  books  and  play  adaptations 
will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  it  cannot  be  exhausted  too  soon 
for  me,  for  I think  few  of  them  lend  themselves  to  the 
screen.  When  they  do  they  have  to  stand  a lot  of  man- 
handling and  twisting  about  by  the  scenario  editors  and 
directors.  ( Continued  on  page  14) 
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A Famous  “Vampire”  of  Mutual  Releases 

Iva  Shepard  dotes  on  playing 
despicable  roles , which  have  wonher 
wide  reputation  as  a dramatic  star 


IVA  SHEPARD,  famous  vampire  of  stage  and  screen, 
has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  speculation  among 
photoplay  fans,  as  evidenced  at  the  Gaumont-Mutual 
Studios,  which  is  constantly  deluged  with  inquiries  as  to 
Miss  Shepard’s  antecedents,  pleasures,  hobbies  and  the  like. 

She  has  become  an  extremely  popular  actress  and  a 
successful  vampire  of  exceptional  power.  Herein  is  set 
down  much  of  Miss  Shepard’s  history  as  vouched  for  by 
herself. 

Iva  Shepard  was  born  in  Cincinnati  and  received  her 
education  in  Chicago.  Her  first  girlish  ambition  was  to 
be  a school  teacher,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve  her  parents  in 
a thoughtless  moment  allowed  her  to  frequently  go  to  the 
theatre  and  thereafter  her  one  ambition  was  to  be  an  actress. 
Parental  objections  were  strenuous  but  availed  little. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  every  member  of  the  family 
had  different  suggestions  for  her.  Her  father  wished  her 
to  be  an  artist.  Her  mother  suggested  music  and  the  others 
obliged  with  intermediate  professions  and  careers. 

It  took  her  six  years  to  convince  her  relatives  that  she 
was  in  earnest.  At  last  she  was  reluctantly  granted  permis- 
sion to  adopt  the  stage  as  a career.  Miss  Shepard  made 
her  debut  in  Portland,  Ore.  Later  she  became  the  leading 
woman  in  stock  and  repertoire  playing  in  the  Grand  Opera 
House  at  Los  Angeles,  in  the  Valencia  Theatre  at  San 
Francisco,  and  in  the  Savoy  Theatre  at  Tacoma. 

She  scored  successes  and  won  high  praise  in  such  favorites 
as  “Caprice,”  “Esmeralda,”  “East  Lynne,”  “Hazel  Kirke,” 
“The  Danites,”  “My  Partner,”  and  “Queen  of  the  High- 
way.” A year  later  she  was  playing  the  leading  role  in 
“Trilby,”  “Mistress  Nell,”  “The  Christian,”  “Merchant  of 
Venice,”  “When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,”  “Tosca,” 
“Leah  Kleshna,”  “Rose  of  the  Rancho,”  “The  Little  Min- 
ister” and  “The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.” 

Miss  Shepard  started  her  picture  work  with  Selig.  Since 
then  she  has  returned  to  the  stage  only  twice  for  limited 
engagements.  She  remained  two  years  with  Selig  and  then 
went  to  the  Universal.  Since  coming  to  New  York  Miss 
Shepard  has  been  filmed  in  several  features  for  various 
companies. 

Miss  Shepard’s  work  with  Gaumont  has  been  extensively 
praised. 

In  The  Drifter,  first  of  Miss  Shepard’s  feature  pictures, 
she  had  the  important  role  of  the  vampire  and  acquitted 
herself  excellently.  As  a direct  result  of  her  exceptional 
work  in  that  photoplay  she  was  assigned  to  play  the  lead  in 
The  Haunted  Manor,  another  of  the  Gaumont-Mutual  Mas- 
terpictures  De  Luxe.  Again  Miss  Shepard  outdid  herself. 

'I  he  Haunted  Manor  furnished  Miss  Shepard  with  a role 
that  suited  her  particular  talents.  She  combined  the  bizarre 
with  the  practical  in  the  part  of  the  harem  favorite  who  is 
transformed  by  love  into  a different  woman.  Her  ability 
to  portray  a wide  range  of  emotions  stood  her  in  good  stead 
in  this  production.  The  story  opens  with  Miss  Shepard  in 
the  role  of  an  American  adventuress,  beautiful  and  unscru- 
pulous. She  gives  up  this  life  in  order  to  enter  on  the 
luxurious  existence  of  a pampered  harem  favorite  of  an 
Indian  Prince. 

Contentment  is  depicted  in  her  every  move  until  the 
appearance  of  the  young  artist  who  shows  her  that  she  is 
not  getting  the  best  out  of  life.  Her  better  nature  is  awak- 
ened and  she  deserts  the  harem  for  the  artist.  The  good 


of  Gaumont-Mutual  releases. 


qualities  of  the  woman  now  come  to  the  surface  and  she 
makes  a helpful  and  sacrificing  wife  to  the  young  man. 

Miss  Shepard  maintanied  her  established  reputation  for 
dramatic  feeling  for  the  roles  she  portrays  in  this  photo- 
drama. The  exacting  situations  would  have  exhausted  a 
less  determined  person,  but  the  rare  ability  to  throw  oneself 
unreservedly  into  the  character  for  which  she  is  cast  enabled 
her  to  register  the  various  trying  scenes  convincingly. 

In  The  Isle  of  Love,  featuring  Gertrude  McCoy,  Miss 
Shepard  further  demonstrates  her  versatility  by  playing  the 
part  of  the  simple  fisher  maiden  who  sees  her  lover  drawn 
away  from  her  by  the  wiles  of  the  actress.  The  jealous 
glances  and  the  looks  of  intense  hatred  that  she  aims  at 
her  rival  are  very  convincing,  and  we  cannot  say  this  too 
often — Miss  Shepard  always  registers  her  part,  which  in 
screen  work  is  the  important  thing. 

Miss  Shepard  is  also  an  adept  at  comedy,  particularly 
that  of  an  eccentric  nature. 
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Iowa  Exhibitors  Convention  Big  Success 

Mutual’ s exhibit  wins  favor 
of  crowds  for  its  novelty. 

1917  convention  at  Des  Moines 

By  John  L.  Shipley 


THE  second  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Motion 
Picture  Exhibitors’  Association  was  held  in  Des 
Moines,  May  23-24.  While  the  attendance  was  not  up 
to  expectations  in  point  of  numbers,  those  who  did  come 
were  more  than  repaid  for  their  time  and  effort.  A spirit 
of  real  camarade  and  united  effort  for  the  general  uplift 
of  the  business  in  Iowa  was  developed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  work  out  for  the  mutual  betterment  of  exhibitors 
and  exchanges. 

Particular  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
edness against  the  encroachments  of  censorship.  In  a stir- 
ring address  touching  on  these  topics,  Secretary  Eddy,  of 
Marengo,  spoke  of  the  splendid  co-operation  that  has  been 
accorded  by  Manager  R.  S.  Ballantyne,  of  the  Des  Moines 
Mutual  Exchange;  D.  B.  Lederman,  of  the  local  Laemmle 
Exchange,  and  others.  He  recalled  the  splendid  efforts  of 
Mr.  Ballantyne  during  the  last  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State 
Legislature.  In  addition  to  the  time  and  attention  neces- 
sary to  successfully  manage  the  Mutual  business  in  this 
state,  Mr.  Ballantyne  really  carried  the  burden  of  the  fight 
against  impending  state  censorship  with  the  result  that  no 
bills  calling  for  this  drastic  action  were  passed. 

President  Freuler  praised  for 
Censorship  Opposition 

President  John  R.  Freuler,  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  executives  of  the  New  York  office  of  Mutual 
were  warmly  endorsed  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Iowa  exhibitors  along  this  line.  A rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
extended  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Lederman. 

The  rest  of  the  business  session  of  the  convention  was 
given  over  to  further  discussion  of  continuing  the  fight 
against  censorship. 

The  meetings  of  the  convention  were  held  in  the  audi- 
torium which  was  contributed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
without  charge.  Several  of  the  exchanges  and  accessories 
concerns  were  represented.  There  were  many  tastefully 
arranged  and  decorated  booths,  the  most  artistic  of  which 
was  that  of  the  Mutual  office.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
rich  velour  tapestries,  which  were  very  kindly  loaned  to 
Mr.  Ballantyne  by  Chase  & West,  of  Des  Moines,  who  are 
specialists  in  interior  decoration  and  who  have  done  service 
of  this  kind  for  many  Iowa  theatres. 

Mutual’s  display  and 
Chaplin  Specials  win  approval 

Photographs  of  the  Mutual  stars  forwarded  direct  from 
the  big  show  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
were  tastefully  arranged  against  the  rich  satin  background 


of  the  draperies,  while  there  were  massive  bronze  frames 
for  the  display  of  photographs  of  stars,  and  “stills”  show- 
ing scenes  from  the  late  Mutual  Master  Pictures,  De  Luxe 
Edition.  Of  particular  interest  to  exhibitors  were  the  beau- 
tiful photos  and  literature  covering  the  new  series  of  five- 
reel  Mutual  Star  Productions,  featuring  Helen  Holmes 
and  William  Russell,  not  forgetting  the  new  Chaplin-Mu- 
tual specials. 

A most  unique  exhibit  which  flanked  the  front  of  the 
Mutual  booth  was  that  covering  the  new  serial,  The  SVcret 
of  the  Submarine.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  local  U.  S. 
Navy  Recruiting  Office,  Mr.  Harry  Hiersteiner,  who  is 
handling  the  feature  through  the  Iowa  field,  had  a most 
impressive  array  of  modern  implements  of  marine  warfare. 
There  were  a coast-defense  mine,  a .37  millimeter  Hotch- 
kiss gun,  armor  pieces,  large  shells  of  various  size,  all  inter- 
mingled with  flags  and  red,  white  and  blue  bunting.  Mr. 
Hiersteiner  received  many  compliments  on  his  ingenuity  in 
arranging  this  showing. 

Manager  Ballantyne  and  his  popular  lieutenants,  Harry 
Hiersteiner,  E.  L.  Myers,  Eugene  Wilson  and  Jess  Hart- 
man were  constantly  in  attendance,  being  the  most  represen- 
tative group  of  any  of  the  exchanges  in  attendance.  Mr. 
Hartman  was  particularly  active  in  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  his  many  friends  among  the  exhibitors  of  north- 
ern Iowa,  while  Messrs  Wilson,  Hiersteiner,  Myers  and 
Ballantyne  added  to  their  already  long  list  of  friends. 

Exhibits  prove 
Mutual’s  best  booster 

Probably  the  best  Mutual  booster  of  the  convention  was 
Manager  Treloar,  of  the  Opera  House  at  Ogden.  So  suc- 
cessful was  this  exhibitor  with  the  Helen  Holmes  feature, 
The  Girl  and  the  Game,  that  the  crowd  broke  the  floor 
of  his  theatre  by  jamming  in  to  see  this  picture.  Mr.  Tre- 
loar immediately  rebuilt  the  floor  and  reinforced  it  thor- 
oughly to  handle  the  crowds  for  the  next  installment  of  the 
picture. 

From  every  angle  Mutual  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
showing  at  the  convention.  It  was  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ballantyne  and  his  staff  that  the  vaude- 
ville show  and  boxing  exhibition  of  the  first  night,  and  the 
ball  of  the  second  night,  met  with  such  approval. 

Officers  of  the  Iowa  Association  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  President,  A.  H.  Blank,  Des 
Moines;  vice-presidents,  W.  L.  Ingledue,  of  Marshalltown, 
and  Harry  De  Baggio,  of  Colfax,  and  J.  C.  Collins,  of 
Des  Moines,  secretary-treasurer  (the  second  term  for  Mr. 
Collins).  Delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention  will  be  Abe 
Frankie,  of  Des  Moines,  and  J.  M.  Heffner,  of  Mason  City. 
Des  Moines  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  1917 
convention. 
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First  of  Mutual  Star  Productions 

‘‘Whispering  Smith”  with  Helen 
Holmes  and  “Soulmates”  with 
William  Russell,  week  of  June  5. 


EXHIBITORS  are  offered  an  unusually  strong  set  of 
releases  in  the  Mutual.  Film  Corporation’s  services  for 
the  week  of  June  5. 

Two  of  the  long  awaited  and  much  heralded  Mutual  Star 
Productions,  the  acme  of  film  achievement  and  the  highest 
expression  in  the  art  of  the  silent  drama,  are  announced 
for  release  during  this  week.  This  announcement  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  exhibitor,  as  it  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  offer  the  patrons  of  his  theatre  two  feature  photoplays 
of  unquestioned  merit,  in  which  are  starred  two  of  the 
most  popular  artists  in  filmdom — daring  and  beautiful 
Helen  Holmes  and  William  Russell,  the  idol  of  picture 
fans. 

The  first  of  these  Mutual  Star  Productions  to  go  to  the 
public  is  Whispering  Smith,  a five-act  romance  of  railroad 
life  in  the  West,  with  Helen  Holmes  as  the  star.  It  was 
produced  by  the  Signal  Film  Corporation.  This  gripping 
photoplay  is  a film  version  of  the  famous  novel  by  Frank 
H.  Spearman,  one  of  the  biggest  fiction  successes  of  recent 
years. 

Helen  Holmes  in 
Strong  Emotional  Role 

The  story  centres  around  a gang  of  thieves  who  are 
looting  freight  cars  in  a small  Western  railway  division 
town  known  as  “Medicine  Bend.”  Helen  Holmes  plays 
the  wife  df  the  leader  of  the  gang,  who  is  saved  from  im- 
prisonment because  Whispering  Smith,  sent  to  clean  out 
the  gang,  loves  the  girl  who  had  unwittingly  married  the 
crook.-  The  action  is  vivid  and  stirring  and  filled  with  many 
thrilling  scenes  which  include  the  burning  of  a trestle  loaded 
with  cars,  a freight  wreck  on  a steep  mountain  grade  and 
a running  battle  at  night  in  the  streets  of  “Medicine  Bend.” 
This  latter  scene  is  a remarkable  bit  of  photography,  as  the 
only  light  is  offered  by  the  flare  from  the  popping  revolvers 
and  the  flickering  of  the  oil  street  lamps. 

Helen  Holmes  appears  to  her  many  admirers  in  a new 
type  of  role,  which  marks  her  as  an  emotional  actress  of 
rare'  ability.  Although  she  has  been  known  as  a performer 
of  exceeding  courage,  who  dares  to  perform  any  sort  of 
hazardous  stunt,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  she  has  ever 
had  to  display  her  remarkable  talents  for  deep  expressional 
acting.  She  rises  to  great  heights  and  demonstrates  her 
ability  in  several  powerful  scenes.  J.  P.  McGowan,  as 
Whispering  Smith , is  a dignified  and  appealing  hero,  and 
the  cast  is  made  up  of  players  of  real  ability. 

William  Russell 
Star  of  “Soulmates” 

The  American  Film  Company,  Inc.,  present  William 
Russell  in  the  second  of  the  Mutual  Star  Productions,  Soul- 
mates, a five-act  psychological  drama,  tense  with  scenes  of 
heart  interest.  Supporting  Mr.  Russell  in  this  drama  of 
modern  society  appear  Charlotte  Burton  and  an  all-star 
cast.  In  this  picture  an  old  theme  is  given  a novel  and  orig- 
inal twist  that  will  surprise  the  most  hardened  theatregoer. 
Instead  of  the  eternal  triangle  of  two  men  and  a woman 
there  are  two  men  and  two  women,  wives  and  husbands, 
respectively,  who  form  the  central  characters  of  a unique 
quadrilateral  arrangement. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  finer  examples  of  lighting  and  photog- 
raphy have  never  been  achieved  than  are  to  be  seen  in 
Soulmates.  As  an  artistic  film  presentation  it  is  without 
a peer  and  the  acting  unexcelled.  Unsurpassed  beauty 
marks  the  settings  and  exterior  scenes. 

William  Russell,  acknowledged  one  of  the  most  finished 
actors  on  the  screen,  has  a role  which  permits  him  to  dis- 
play to  the  fullest  his  qualities  for  true  characterization, 
and  one  that  is  sure  to  win  much  favorable  criticism  for 
his  able  interpretation.  Charlotte  Burton  has  a sympathet- 
ic role  calling  for  much  real  emotion. 

The  three-part  release  for  this  week  is  a tense  sociological 
drama  from  the  Gaumont  studios,  Flames  of  Vengeance, 
in  which  Iva  Shepard  and  Gertrude  Robinson  have  the 
leading  roles.  This  is  an  interesting  expose  of  factory  con- 
ditions with  a human  appeal  that  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  in 
this  type  of  story.  There  is  nothing  of  vice  and  corruption 
in  it,  but  merely  a clean,  wholesome  theme  that  is  devel- 
oped without  any  situations  that  offend. 

Four  powerful  two-part  photoplays  comprise  the  short 
features  of  the  program. 

Jealousy’s  First  Wife  is  an  American  offering,  featuring 
Vivian  Rich  and  Alfred  Vosburgh.  The  story  is  a vivid 
drama  of  modern  society,  showing  the  unhappiness  caused 
by  unreasonableness  of  a jealous  husband.  The  situations 
are  gripping  and  the  story  a powerful  one. 

Thanhouser  offers  John  Brewster’s  Wife,  a modern  hu- 
man interest  drama  with  the  scenes  centering  in  a small 
New  England  village,  where  the  gossips  come  near  wreck- 
ing two  lives  by  their  innuendoes.  Ernest  Howard  and 
Ethyle  Cook  are  the  principals.  Little  Mary  Oakland,  the 
child  actress,  makes  her  first  appearance  as  a Mutual  player 
in  a delightful  child’s  part  in  this  picture. 

Popular  Favorites  in 
Short  Length  Features 

The  Pilgrim,  the  Mustang  release,  with  Frank  Borzage 
and  Anna  Little,  is  a typical  Western  drama  with  an  orig- 
inal story.  The  settings,  photography  and  cast  are  all  up 
to  the  high  standard  found  in  Mustang  dramas. 

Margaret  Gibson  is  again  starred  in  the  Horsley  jungle 
drama,  The  Lion  Nemesis,  in  which  the  famous  Bostock 
Animals  also  play  a prominent  part. 

The  comedies  for  the  week  are  of  exceptionally  high 
character,  and  for  clean,  laughable  fun  have  never  been 
equaled  on  any  program. 

The  Falstaff  offerings  are  Advertisementers,  with 
Claude  Cooper  and  Frank  McNish  in  the  laughable  roles 
of  Toscan  and  Conrad,  and  Where  Wives  Win,  with  Carey 
Hastings  and  Rennie  Farrington. 

The  Vogue  joy  builders  are  A Plane  Story,  featuring 
Rube  Miller,  and  His  Blowout,  with  Ben  Turpin  causing 
the  laughter. 

The  Beauty  comedies  are  Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Operation, 
with  Carol  Halloway  and  John  Sheehan,  and  Thin  in  Stout 
with  Orral  Humphrey. 

The  Mutual  Weekly,  See  America  First  and  Reel  Life 
appear  on  their  regular  days. 
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“The  I nneiv Struggle”—  Mast erpicture 

De  Luxe  Edition 

Wherein  a physician  sacrifices  love 
for  duty.  Featuring  Winnifred 
Greenwood  and  Franklin  Ritchie 


THE  doctor  looked  again  at  the  letter  in  his  hand — the 
letter  that  called  him  back  to  the  happy  care-free  life, 
and  the  woman  he  loved.  Then  before  him  came  the 
vision  of  a hundred  tortured  souls  cursed  with  a dread  dis- 
ease, shunned  by  the  world,  dragging  out  their  useless  lives 
in  the  desolate,  despised  leper  colony. 

The  doctor  smiled  in  his  characteristic  gentle  and  sad 
way,  and  applied  a match  to  the  letter.  His  people  needed 
Mm.  The  flame  reached  his  fingers  but  the  flesh . did  not 
burn.  The  doctor  was  flow  more  than  ever  bound  to  “his 
people” — for  he  was  one  of  them. 

This  is  the  “punch”  Julian  La  Mothe  puts  into  his  in- 
tensely dramatic  five-act  story,  The  Inner  Struggle,  pictur- 
ized  into  a Mutual  Masterpiece,  de  Luxe  Edition,  by  Director 
Edward  Sloman,  of  the  American  studios. 

As  Myra  Hamilton,  in  this  startling  and  tensely  dramatic 
Masterpicture,  De  Luxe,  Winnifred  Greenwood,  the  star, 
furnishes  a striking  demonstration  of,,  her  prowess  as  an 
emotional  actress.  Although  a popular  1 star,  whose  inter- 
pretations of  unusually  powerful  dramatic  roles  has  won 
her  wid«  approval, At  is  doubtful  if  Miss  Greenwood 1 has 
ever  been  callecPupon  to  demonstrate  her  unusual  abilities 
as  she  has  in  this  production. 

Aside  from  the  unique  plot  involved  and  the  tenseness 
with  which  the  love  story  is  unfolded,  The  Inner  Struggle 
presents  a most  unusual  and  pathetic  side  to  the  life  of  the 
leper — those  despised  humans  who  eke  out  their  lives  on 
a desolate  little  island  far  out  in  the  Pacific. 

Franklin  Ritchie  essays  the  chief  role  to  Miss  Green- 
wood, his  interpretation  of  the  difficult  part  of  Dr.  Grant, 
furnishing  a striking  illustration  of  his  versatility.  Roy 
Stewart,  famous  “heavy”  of  American-Mutual  releases, 
and  various  other  capable  players  appear  in  the  cast. 

The  story  of  The  Inner  Struggle  follows: 

Dr.  Grant,  in  charge  of  a leper  colony  in  the  far  Pacific, 
had  once  loved  a beautiful  girl,  Myra  Hamilton.  Then 
she  met  Harry  Elliot,  a dissipated  young  society  man. 
Dared  by  the  boys,  Harry  proposed  to  Myra.  Grant 
warned  her  of  Harry’s  character,  but  she  would  not  listen. 

Myra  and  Harry  visit  Grant’s  laboratory,  where  she 
learns  of  the  vivisection  experiment  Grant  was  working 
on.  She  bitterly  berated  him  for  his  cruelty  to  his  canine 
subject.  While  Grant  explained  to  her,  Harry  chloro- 
formed the  dog.  Grant,  furious  at  this  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  his  months  of  labor,  resolved  that  Harry  would 
pay. 

Myra  announced  her  engagement  to  Harry  a few  nights 
later.  Myra  soon  found  that  she  had  a hopeless  task  before 
her  in  trying  to  reform  Harry.  One  day  she  overheard 
Grant  remonstrate  with  him  for  his  actions  in  causing  her 
pain,  and  she  began  to  appreciate  his  true  nobility.  Again 
she  saw  Harry  with  a cabaret  singer.  Overwhelmed  with 
grief,  she  determined  to  see  Grant  and  obtain  comfort  from 
him. 

Myra  noticed  that  Harry  was  inclined  to  be  jealous,  and 
discussed  with  Grant  a plan  to  bring  him  to  his  senses. 
Grant  was  to  pay  ardent  court  to  Myra.  Soon  Harry 
began  to  notice  Grant’s  attention  to  his  wife.  He  found 
them  together  one  day,  and  . wild  with  rage,  left  a note 
-stating  that  they  would  find  his  body  at  the  country  home. 


Winnifred  Greenwood  and  Franklin  Ritchie,  co-stars  in  a 
dramatic  scene  from  “The  Inner  Struggle.” 


Dr.  Stephen  Grant Franklin  Ritchie 

Myra  Hamilton Winnifred  Greenwood 

Harry  Elliot Roy  Stewart 


Grant  raced  after  Harry  to  the  country  house.  Harry , 
with  an  oath,  rose  and  struck  him,  and  cursed  Myra.  Grant „ 
bleeding,  made  his  way  to  the  telephone,  called  up  Myra, 
and  told  her  he  would  bring  Harry  back  to  her  a man. 

Grant  then  brought  him  to  an  insane  asylum  and  showed 
him  the  ruin  drink  caused.  After  weeks  of  hard  work 
Grant  felt  that  Harry  was  ready  for  the  test.  He  delib- 
erately placed  temptation  in  his  way,  but  Harry  conquered. 
And  so  Grant  brought  Harry  back  to  Myra.  She  forgave 
him.  Grant  then  quietly  left.  Soon  Myra  looked  for  him 
to  thank  him.  He  showed  her  a letter  which  stated  that 
his  application  as  physician  at  the  leper  colony  had  been 
accepted,  and  he  was  to  leave  at  once. 

And  now  Grant  is  brought  back  to  the  present.  A letter 
awaits  him.  It  is  from  her.  He  opens  it  tremblingly  and 
reads.  She  asks  him  to  come  to  her.  Harry  had  died.  His 
first  impulse  is  to  go. 
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Seeking  to  save  the  reprobate  from 
the  wrath  of  her  husband-to-be. 
Iva  Shepard,  Sydney  Mason  and 
John  Reinhard,  in  a dramatic 
scene  from  “Flames  of  Venge- 
ance,” Gaumont-Mutual  three- 
part  drama. 


Linton 

M illice fit . . . 
Her  Father. 
Her  Mother 

Deyne 

Ethel 

McClure 


. . . . Sydney  Mason 

Iva  Shepard 

Charles  W.  Travis 
. . . Mathilde  Baring 
...John  Reinhard 
Gertrude  Robinson 
John  Mackin 


“Flames  ofVengeance’-Three  Part  Drama 


Produced  by  Gaumont 


Based  on  a woman's  indiscretion, 
starring  Gertrude  Robinson,  Iva 
Shepard  and  Sydney  Mason 


HOW  a moment  of  indiscretion  on  her  wedding  night 
is  paid  for  by  endless  years  of  mental  suffering  and 
a wrecked  life,  is  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  The 
Flames  of  Vengeance,  a heart-gripping  three-act  Gaumont- 
Mutual  feature.  The  sight  of  a former  lover  appearing  unex- 
pectedly on  the  eve  of  her  wedding  awakens  memories  of 
the  past  in  the  young  girl’s  heart,  and  with  the  impulsive- 
ness of  youth  she  breaks  her  troth.  Twenty  years  later  the 
disillusioned  woman  is  seen  struggling  against  the  world 
and  its  demands  in  her  efforts  to  rear  her  daughter  to  wom- 
anhood. 

Iva  Shepard,  famous  Mutual  “vampire,”  lives  this  part 
in  Flames  of  Vengeance.  She  is  extremely  convincing  in 
the  first  part  of  the  feature,  appearing  as  a fresh  and  at- 
tractive girl,  just  out  of  her  teens;  but  the  characterization 
of  the  bitter  disappointed  woman  of  forty  affords  this  emo- 
tional actress  an  excellent  opportunity  for  effective,  dra- 
matic acting. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  story  Gertrude  Robinson,  that 
dark-eyed  little  beauty,  favorite  of  the  stage  and  screen, 
enters  in  the  stellar  role  of  Ethel,  bringing  all  her  vivacity 
and  intermittent  wistfulness  with  her  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  stern,  unbending  character  of  Linton,  portrayed  by  Syd- 
ney Mason.  Another  member  of  the  cast,  who  is  called  on 
to  portray  an  unusually  vigorous  part,  is  Charles  W.  Tra- 
vis in  the  role  of  Millicent’s  father. 

Scenes  in  a factory,  where  labor  is  in  a restless  condition 


are  strong  episodes  of  this  three-part  drama.  Another  spec- 
tacular situation  develops  into  a thrilling  climax  in  the  res- 
cue of  Linton  by  Ethel  from  a burning  building.  Excel- 
lent photography  has  added  materially  in  producing  a vivid 
and  exceptionally  true-to-life  effect. 

The  story  of  Flames  of  Vengeance  concerns  Millicent,  the 
daughter  of  wealthy  parents,  who  through  foolish  jealousy 
severs  her  relations  with  Deyne.  In  pique,  she  becomes  the 
fiancee  of  young  Linton.  At  a pre-nuptial  reception  Deyne 
is  present.  The  sight  of  her  former  sweetheart  awakens 
Millicent’s  old  love  for  him.  Linton  discovers  her  in  Deyne’ s 
arms.  He  leaves  the  house  incensed. 

Twenty  years  elapse.  Millicent’s  husband  has  died. 
Linton  is  the  owner  of  a big  mill.  Ethel  answers  an  adver- 
tisement from  the  office  of  the  factory  for  a new  stenog- 
rapher. Linton  in  time  proposes  marriage. 

Affairs  at  the  factory  come  to  a climax  when  Dora, 
daughter  of  a workman,  dies.  Her  father,  feeling  that 
Linton  is  responsible,  abducts  him.  Ethel  learns  of  the 
plot,  and  is  carried  to  the  secluded  spot  chosen  for  his 
imprisonment,  riding  on  top  of  the  limousine.  Discovered, 
she  is  locked  in  an  old  barn  with  Linton.  The  place  is  then 
set  on  fire.  The  pair  make  a sensational  escape. 

The  story  ends  logically  with  the  final  reconciliation  of 
Linton  and  his  former  sweetheart,  followed  by  his  be- 
trothal to  Ethel. 
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“The  Pilgrim” 

In  two  acts,  with 
Anna  Little  and 
Frank  B o r z a g e 

The  Pilgrim Frank  Borzage 

Nita  Dudley Anna  Little 

Joe  Mex  • Jack  Robertson 

/rm  yHE  PILGRIM,  a forthcoming  Mustang-Mutual  two- 
I act  drama,  with  Anna  Little  and  Frank  Borzage,  gives 
a convincing  picture  of  life,  as  it  is  in  the  West. 

The  story  opens  with  the  pilgrim  leading  his  overbur- 
dened burro  across  the  weary  wastes  of  the  trackless 
deserts.  At  a small  settlement  he  swaps  his  spurs  for  a 
drink  and  settles  himself  down  for  a brief  period  of  en- 
joyment. His  manner  and  self-confidence  make  a hit  with 
Jim  Niles,  foreman  of  Dudley’s  ranch,  and  he  is  hired  as 
a cowpuncher. 

Nita,  the  owner’s  daughter,  comes  home  from  school  and 
creates  a flutter  of  excitement  in  the  cow  country.  But 
the  pilgrim  takes  matters  quietly,  attending  to  his  business 
and  visiting  the  saloon  where  he  has  a fight  with  Joe  Mex. 
A few  hours  after  the  melee,  Joe  Mex  is  found  badly 
wounded.  The  pilgrim  returned  to  the  ranch  where  he  is 
followed  by  the  cowboys. 

Nita,  who  has  heard  of  the  trouble,  goes  to  help  Joe,  but 
loses  her  way.  The  pilgrim  meets  her,  escorts  her  to  Joe 
and  assists  her  in  caring  for  the  wounded  man.  The  rare 
courage  of  the  man  earns  the  friendship  of  the  girl.  One 
day  the  pilgrim  asks  Nitcl  to  marry  him.  She  takes  a pic- 
ture from  the  dresser  and  announces,  “We  are  to  be  mar- 
ried next  month.”  His  imperturbable  courage  does  not  be- 
tray his  emotion.  He  hears  the  announcement,  lifts  his  hat. 
nods  a farewell  and  rides  off. 

Frank  Borzage  gives  an  excellent  interpretation  of  the 
title  role.  His  truculence  and  calm  are  a part  of  himself, 
not  assumed  characteristics.  Anna  Little  plays  opposite 
Borzage,  and  is  sympathetic  and  appealing. 


Frank  Borzage  and  Anna  Little  in  “The  Pilgrim. 


Alfred  Vosburgh  and  Vivian 
Rich  in  “Jealousy’s  First  Wife.” 


“Jealousy’s  First  Wife” 

Featuring  Alfred  - . 

Vosburgh  and  Viv- 
ian Rich.  Two  acts 

Helen V ivian  Rich 

Randolph Alfred  Vosburgh 

Homer George  Periolat 

HOW  the  canker  of  jealousy  slowly  but  surely  eats  into  the 
mind  of  a husband  is  the  subject  of  Jealousy’s  First  Wife, 
a powerful  two-part  society  drama  from  the  American-Mu- 
tual studios.  The  green-eyed  monster  has  wrecked  more  than  one 
home  and  ruined  more  than  one  life,  but  the  most  pitiful  case  is 
where  the  suspicion  is  unfounded  and  the  self-deception  withoutbasis  in  fact. 

Homer  Withington,  according  to  the  story,  is  a successful  business  man 
because  he  used  his  brains,  and  an  unsuccessful  husband  because  he  failed  to 
use  them.  Homer  is  obsessed  with  one  fear — the  faithless  na- 
ture of  his  wife.  He  believes  that  his  wife  is  entertaining  call- 
ers while  he  is  away.  On  one  occasion  he  accuses  her  of  flirta- 
tions with  Truax,  a man  she  does  not  know. 

Some  time  later  Truax’ s machine  knocks  Helen  down.  He 
takes  her  home.  The  young  man  is  arranging  the  cushions  for 
her  when  Homer  enters.  He  does  not  wait  for  an  explanation. 
Helen,  banished,  wanders  into  the  park.  She  is  kidnapped  and 
imprisoned  in  an  apartment. 

Helen  manages  to  scribble  a note,  telling  of  her  plight, 
and  drops  it  out  the  window.  It  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Truax,  who  rescues  her.  He  takes  Helen  to  her  husband 
and  forces  Homer  to  listen  to  the  truth.  Then  she  leaves 
him,  and  the  lesson  of  fidelity  and  devotion  has  come  too 
late  for  him  to  profit.  Some  time  later,  after  Helen  has 
secured  a divorce,  Truax  wins  her  for  his  own. 
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Margaret  Gibson  as  Margaret,  heroine 
of  “The  Lion  Nemesis .” 


Margaret Margaret  Gibson 

Capt.  Carlyle William  Clifford 

The  Lion Monte 


“The  Lion  Nemesis” 

In  tzvo  acts,  with 
Margaret  Gibson  and 
the  Bostock  Animals 

r W jHE  LION  NEMESIS , Centaur-Mutual  two-act  drama,  featuring  Mar- 
K garet  Gibson  and  William  Clifford,  is  a powerful  story  with  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  the  basic  idea.  Miss  Gibson  gives  a fearless  performance 
in  the  company  of  Monte,  the  huge  lion  of  the  Bostock  collection.  William 
Clifford,  as  the  intrepid  army  officer,  enacts  his  role  with  the  debonair  dash  that 
is  required  for  a distinctive  portrayal. 

Monte,  an  African  lion,  according  to  the  story,  has  the  reincarnated  soul 
of  an  Egyptian  prince,  who  is  being  punished  for  a grievous  sin.  The  soul 
will  be  freed  on  the  performance  of  a righteous  deed.  The  lion  is  a member 
of  the  menagerie  of  Karma,  an  Indian  Rajah,  whose  evil  deeds  are  concealed 
by  his  high  rank.  The  military  district  in  which  the  Rajah’s  territory  is  lo- 
cated is  presided  over  by  Major  Grey,  whose  daughter,  Margaret,  is  loved  by 
Captain  Carlyle. 

A wild  infatuation  for  Margaret  is  conceived  by  the  Rajah,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  exercise  his  powers  of  hypnotism  to  bring  the  girl  under  his  influence. 
The  Captain  notices  the  coolness  of  his  sweetheart  and  is  at  a loss  to  explain. 
At  an  army  post  ball  the  rivals  come  to  an  open  clash  and  the  captain  is 
reproved. 

Aggravated  at  the  open  hostility  of  Monte  toward  him  the  Rajah  orders 
the  animal  to  be  killed,  but  the  keeper  turns  the  beast  loose  in  the  desert.  The 
prince  uses  his  power  over  Margaret,  forces  her  to  a clandestine  meeting  and 
forcibly  carries  her  off.  The  abduction,  however,  is  witnessed  by  a guard, 
who  reports  to  Carlyle.  The  captain,  with  a small  detachment  of  his  men, 
goes  to  the  palace  to  demand  Margaret’s  return. 

Liberal  bribes  obtain  the  desired  information,  and  the  young  man  is  di- 
rected to  the  Rajah’s  secret  retreat.  Karma,  conveying  the  girl  across  the 
desert,  is  attacked  by  Monte  and  killed.  Having  destroyed  a thing  of  evil, 
the  soul  of  the  Egyptian  is  released  from  the  body  of  the  lion. 

***** 


“John  Brewster’s  Wife” 


Two  acts,  starring 

Ethyle  Cooke  and  > A y, 

Ernest  Howard  ^ niq  i 1 T . . 

TTOHN  BREWSTER’S  WIFE,  forthcoming  Thanhouser-Mutual  two-act 
J drama,  is  a powerful  story  of  hovi/  a baby’s  trust  lead  to  a reunion  between 
a husband  and  wife.  Ethelmary  Oakland,  the  little  star  who  created  a sensa- 
tion at  the  Motion  Picture  Board  of  Trade  Exposition  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den in  New  York  City,  has  the  ' child’s  part  in  this  absorbing  photoplay,  and 
endears  herself  to  the  hearts  of  everyone  by  her  splendid  work  in  a 
difficult  part. 

Ernest  Howard  plays  the  role  of  the  puritanical  husband,  who  is 
bound  by  the  traditions  of  his  family  and  his  caste.  Ethyle  Cooke  is 
supreme  in  the  part  of  the  talented  young  woman  who  has  forsaken  the 
stage  to  marry  the  chief  man  of  the  small  New  England  town. 

The  story  opens  with  the  husband  and  wife  in  a serious  disagree- 
ment. Elizabeth  rebelled  at  the  prim,  narrow  conventions,  and  when 
she  received  a card  from  her  former  manager  informing  her  that  her 
old  show  was  to  play  a neighboring  town,  she  left  her  husband  to  rejoin 
her  old  friends.  John  Brewster  interposed  no  objections,  but  a baby’s 
lisped  requests  will  melt  the  hardest  natures,  and  the  husband  went  to 
the  city  to  bring  back  his  daughter’s  mother. 

At  his  wife’s  hotel  he  found  Fred,  a former  admirer.  Her  husband 
refused  to  listen.  Fred  is  sent  to  prison.  Elizabeth  receives  a note  from 
her  husband,  explaining  that  he  was  going  to  spread  the  report  that  she  had 
been  killed  in  a railroad  wreck.  v ■ ^ 

Fred  escapes  from  prison  and  demands  money  from  Elizabeth.  The 
two  go  to  the  husband’s  town  to  get  the  money.  There  they  meet  Breyvster :* 
Going  out  they  pass  the  bank  of  which  the  husband  is  president.  Eliz- 
abeth does  not  permit  Fred  to  rob  the  bank  because  that  would  ruin  the 
reputation  of  her  baby’s  father.  Fred  flees  from  the  town,  but  the  mother 
explains  in  a note  to  her  husband  that  she  is  absolutely  blameless,  and  father 
and  daughter  go  forth  hand  in  hand  to  seek  the  wife  and  mother. 


John  Brewster Ernest  Howard 

His  Wife Ethyle  Cooke 

Baby Ethelmary  Oakland 

Maid Carey  L.  Hastings 

Ethelmary  Oakland,  famous  Mutual 
child  actress,  appearing  in  “John 
Brezvster’s  Wife.” 
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Arthur  Moon , Rena  Rogers,  Ben  Turpin  and  Paddy  McQuire,  famous  comedy  four  of  Vogue-Mutual  Comedies  in  a 

scene  from  “His  Blow  Out.’3 


“HIS  BLOW  OUT”— VOGUE 


“BILLY  VAN  DEUSEN’S  OPERATION”— 


One  Reel — The  girl,  the  necklace  and  the  plumbers  have 
a jolly  time. 


The  Crook Arthur  Moon 

Dora Rena  Rogers 

Bill Paddy  McQuire 

Bloggie . Ben  Turpin 


Bungling  Bill  and  Bloggie  read  that  a rich  plumber  is  will- 
ing to  let  two  men  conduct  his  business  while  he  is  on  his 
honeymoon.  They  apply,  interest  Murphy  and  he  gives 
them  the  business.  Murphy,  seeing  he  has  been  buncoed, 
tries  to  follow  the  girl,  but  Slim  knocks  him  off  the  run- 
ning board  of  the  car.  Arriving  home,  Slim  and  Dora  find 
that  a pipe  is  leaking.  The  janitor  ’phones  for  Bloggie  and 
Bill.  Bill’s  efforts  to  stop  the  water  prove  unavailing.  He 
sees  the  stolen  necklace  and  purloins  it  and  starts  out  with 
Slim  following  him.  From  now  on  the  complicated  action 
is  fast  and  furious.  The  picture  closes  in  a gale  of  fun. 


One  Reel — Billy  proposed  to  the  nurse,  but  she  was 
already  married. 

Billy  Van  Deusen John  Steppling 

Nurse Carol  Halloway 

Doctor . ..  J ohn  Sheehan 

Billy  V^L^sen  watches  a fair  one  crank  a Ford.  Ar- 
riving home  he  read  that  Jack  Ainsley  was  confined  in  the 
hospital.  The  nurse  was  the  fair  one.  Billy  fell  dowtt  the 
elevator  shaft  and  was  put  in  bed.  His  heart  was  bis  worst 
injured  member.  The  internes  drugged  the  sleeping  Billy 
and  dragged  him  off  to  the  operating  room.  The  fair  one 
realized  that  a mistake  was  being  made  in  the  operating 
room.  Billy  was  quickly  revived,  and  announced  that  in 
return  for  her  rescue  he  would  marry  her.  The  doctor 
informed  him  that  the  fair  one  was  already  Mrs.  Doctor.  So 
Billy  reached  for  the  ether  bottle  and  put  himself  to  sleep ! 


“WHERE  WIVES  WIN”— FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — Women  have  their  way  and  the  men  suffer. 

Mother Carey  L.  Hastings 

Father Joe  Phillips 

Daughter Reenie  Farrington 

Her  Sweetheart ..John  Beck 

The  young  mechanic  thought  it  was  rather  hard  to  dance 
at  night  after  working  all  day.  The  young  man  sighed, 
and  he  envied  his  prospective  father-in-law  when  that  in- 
dividual sneaked  out  to  a nearby  saloon.  The  wife  went 
around  but  was  headed  off.  All  this  time  the  suitor  had 
been  dancing,  but  he  had  reached  his  limit.  He  fell  asleep 
and  had  a terrible  dream.  His  tumble  from  the  sofa  brought 
the  women  in  from  the  kitchen  just  as  the  old  man  strolled 
in.  The  two  consoled  themselves.  “Cheer  up.  It  might 
have  been  worse,”  they  said  as  they  settled  down. 


“THINIM  STOUT”— BEAUTY 

One  Reel — The  thinning  treatment  does  not  appeal  to 

Stout. 


Stout . ...Orral  Humphrey 

Mrs.  Stout Lucille  Ward 

Thinim John  Gough 


Thinim  is  the  chief  of  a thinning  establishment.  The 
Stouts  decide  to  call  on  Thinim.  Mrs.  Stout  first  insists 
that  Thinim  try  the  course  on  her  husband.  They  force  him 
to  drink  some  of  “Thinim’s  Thinning  Fluid.”  Mrs.  Stout 
feels  doubtful  about  her  husband’s  health.  Stout  soon  dries 
up.  Thinim  opens  the  door  for  Stout.  But  the  Stout  that 
staggers  out  is  not  the  Stout  that  was  forced  in.  Mrs. 
Stout  threatens  to  go  into  hysterics.  So  Thinim  breaks  the 
rules  and  gives  Stout  one  dose  of  his  “Anti-Thin  Fluid.” 
The  shriveled  person  slowly  resumes  his  former  shape. 
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“ADYERTISEMENTERS” — FALSTAFF 

One  Reel — Oscar  and  Conrad  become  advertising  experts. 


Oscar Claude  Cooper 

Conrad Frank  E.  McNish 

The  Maiden Louise  Emerald  Bates 


The  proprietors  of  two  restaurants  thought  they  were 
rivals.  Neither  did  any  business  until  Oscar  and  Conrad 
became  advertising  experts.  Conrad  became  a sandwich 
man, while  Oscar  posed  as  a “passerby,”  who  went  into 
raptures  over  the  bill  of  fare.  A maiden  who  made  flapjacks 
in  public  won  away  the  fickle  crowd.  Conrad  met  and  fell 
in  love  with  her.  The  girl  gave  a farewell  demonstration. 
Oscar  told  him  he  had  put  “gunpowder  in  her  baking  pow- 
der.” The  flapjacks  blew  up,  and  the  patrons  were  some- 
what “battered.”  Conrad  and  the  girl  went  to  a minister’s, 
while  Oscar  repented  of  his  crime. 

***** 

“SEE  AMERICA  FIRST”— No.  39 

Gaumont — One  Reel — Sight  seeing  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
one  of  the  famous  historical  cities  of  the  Southland 

See  America  First,  No.  39,  is  comprised  of  an  interest- 
ing trip  through  the  historic  Southern  city  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.  The  Gaumont-Mutual  Company,  manufacturer  of 
this  series,  has  sent  its  own  cameraman,  Edward  Guetlein, 
to  record  for  the  screen  the  city  that  was  the  first  seat  of 
government  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Civil  War  has  been 
over  for  more  than  half  a century,  but  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans it  still  looms  so  large  that  pictures  of  Montgomery 
still  have  a sentimental  as  well  as  historical  value.  The 
Alabama  State  Capitol  building  is  perhaps  of  greatest  in- 
terest in  this  release.  It  was  originally  erected  in  1847, 


and  rebuilt  three  years  later  after  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Here  the  Confederate  Government  was  organized. 
From  its  steps  Jefferson  Davis  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. There  are  views  of  the  Davis  home,  the  MacMon- 
nies  Memorial  Fountain,  and  many  other  places  of  interest. 

He  ijc 


“A  PLANE  STORY”— VOGUE 

One  Reel — The  chief  mechanic  saves  the  code  book  and 
ivins  the  girl. 


The  Chief  Mechanic ' Rube  Miller 

The  Aviator Arthur  Tavares 

Colonel  Brown Joseph  Ray 

Colonel  Brown's  daughter Madge  Kirby 


Col.  Brown,  chief  of  the  Aviation  Service  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
receives  a copy  of  the  new  code  of  the  service.  The  spy 
has  orders  to  get  a copy  of  it.  The  aviator  is  approached. 
As  Rube  has  cut  him  out  for  the  Colonel’s  daughter  Madge, 
he  wants  to  get  square  with  Rube,  and  also  to  get  the 
money.  Rube  is  intrusted  with  the  book.  Therefore,  Art  is 
more  than  willing.  They  attack  Rube.  Rube,  thinking  that 
Madge  will  not  be  suspected,  gives  it  in  her  charge.  Rube 
is  then  assaulted  and  his  clothes  are  donned  by  Art.  Madge 
is  taken  up  in  a plane  with  Art.  She  thinks  he’s  Rube. 
Art  tries  to  get  the  book  from  Madge.  Madge  happens  to 
grab  a parachute,  while  Art  saves  himself  by  grabbing  a 
rope  hanging  from  the  machine.  Art  has  the  book.  Madge 
lands  safely.  Rube  finds  her,  and  then  they  locate  Art. 
He  is  showing  the  book  to  the  spy  when  Rube  enters,  and 
regains  the  book,  and  Rube  is  rewarded  for  his  bravery  with 
the  hand  of  Madge. 


Oscar  and  Conrad  booming  business  for  the  Billiken  Restaurant  in  “ Advertisementers,”  latest  of  the  Falstaff  Comedies, 

starring  Claude  Cooper  and  Frank  E.  McNish. 
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“The  Secret  of  the  Submarine”  — American 


Mutual  Special  Feature 


A photo-novel  presented  by  Samuel 
S.  Hutchinson.  Starring  Thomas 
Chatterton  and  Juanita  Hansen 


Chapter  Three 


AN  automobile,  racing  against  time,  unexpectedly 
comes  to  a washed  out  stream,  where  a few  hours 
before  a bridge  was  strung.  The  driver  sees  the 
danger.  To  stop  is  death,  to  turn  to  the  side  is  destruc- 
tion. The  man  at  the  wheel  takes  a firmer  grasp,  throws  in 
the  clutch,  jams  his  foot  against  the  accelerator  and  in  a 
fraction  of  a minute  the  machine  is  on  the  other  side  of 
break,  bounding  swiftly  on  its  way. 

The  above  thrilling  scene  is  depicted  in  the.  third  chapter 
of  The  Secret  of  the  Submarine,  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  photo-novel  now  being  released  by  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation. 

The  story  of  Chapter  Three  is  as  follows:  While  Hope 
is  engaged  in  reviving  Cleo,  “Hook”  examines  the  dead 
man.  In  one  tightly  clutched  hand  he  finds  a-  button  which 
he  recognizes  as  one  from  the  naval  officer’s  coat.  Peering 
closer  he  sees  that  a button  is  missing  from  Hope’s  coat, 
but  his  friendship  for  the  lieutenant  prompts  him  to  pocket 
the  evidence. 

When  Morton  returns  with  the  physician  he  announces 
that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  murderer.  An 
examination  fails  to  reveal  the  button.  Satsuma  reported 
to  Mahlin,  his  superior,  that  when  he  searched  the  desk  he 
found  nothing,  and  Sextus  told  Olga  Ivanoff  that  when  he 
arrived  he  found  the  desk  turned  topsy-turvy. 

A search  by  Cleo  and  Hope  reveals  no  trace  of  the 
hiding  place  of  the  plans  or  description  of  the  submarine 
invention.  The  girl  decided  to  part  with  her  father’s  library. 
All  the  volumes  were  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  be  auctioned. 
Cleo,  cleaning  up  her  home  preparatory  to  selling  the 
place,  discovers  the  secret  of  the  invention.  She  sends 
“Hook”  to  call  Lieut.  Hope  and  rushes  to  telephone  the 
auctioneer  to  withdraw  the  volumes. 

On  the  way  Cleo  meets  Morton.  She  carelessly  blurts 
out  that  the  secret  is  in  the  books.  Morton  takes  the  first 
train  to  the  city.  Sextus  listens  to  her  conversation  over 
the  wire.  He  communicates  with  Olga  Ivanoff  and  they 
likewise  make  all  haste  for  the  salesrooms.  Satsuma  rushes 
to  the  city  on  a motorcycle. 

The  warning  ’phone  call  had  come  too  late.  The  books 
were  sold  at  auction.  Lieut.  Hope  convinced  Cleo  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  purchasers. 
They  took  the  officer’s  car.  In  the  meantime  Olga  and 
Sextus  reached  the  city.  In  the  salesroom  the  auctioneer 
refuses  to  let  them  have  the  original  list,  but  permits  them 
to  make  a copy. 

A few  minutes  later  Morton  asks  the  bookdealer  to  give 
him  the  names.  The  astonished  man  complies,  but  when 
Satsuma  appears  he  becomes  indignant.  Satsuma  smoothed 
the  way  with  a twenty-dollar  bill. 

Cleo  and  Hope,  speeding  toward  the  city,  encounter  the 
gap  that  has  been  described.  They  arrive  in  the  district 
where  the  store  is  located  to  find  it  blocked  by  fire  lines. 
Hope  made  a few  hasty  inquiries.  His  worst  fears  were 


justified!  The  building  where  the  salesrooms  were  located 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Satsuma  had  taken  good  care 
to  have  no  one  else  get  the  list. 


Lieut.  Jarvis  Hope Thomas  Chatterton 

Cleo  Burke • Juanita  Hansen 

Olga  Ivanoff Hylda  Hollis 

Hook  Barnacle George  Clancy 

Satsuma William  Tedmarsh 

Gerald  Morton Lamar  Johnstone 


William  Tedmarsh,  as  “Satsuma,”  and  Tom  Chatterton,  as 
“Lieut.  Hope,”  Chapter  Three  of  “The  Secret  of 
the  Submarine.” 
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Mrs.  Frederick  Funston  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  members  of  the  Red  Cross  preparedness  organization ; Aviator  Victor 
Carlstrom  landing  at  Sheepshead  Bay  after  record  flight  from  Newport  News.  From  Mutual  Weekly,  No.  74 


Mutual  Weekly  / . 

Pictures  Record  Flight  ! 

, Many  events  of  in- 
terest in  popular 
■ n'  e w s r,.,e  4 ease 

UTUAL  WEEKLY  No.  74  has  many  features  of 
widespread  interest,  important  among  them  the  feat 
of  Victor  Carlstrom,  the  famous  aviator,  who  broke 
all  American  flight  records  byLdriving  his  way  from  New-! 
port  News  to  New  York  City*  a distance  of  450  miles  with- 
out stopping,  in  four  hours’  time.  The  intrepid  pilot  is 
shown  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay 
tournament. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Red  Gross  preparedness  is  in  full; 
swing.  Mrs.  Fred  Funston  and  the  women  of  Fort  Sam: 
Houston  are  doing  active  and  .heroic  work  for  the  sick  andf 
wounded  American  soldiers  sent  .back  from  the  Mexican! 
front,  posed  especially  for  Mutual  Weekly  No.  74.  Mrs. 
Funston  is  shown  actively  at  work  at  the  sewing  machine. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  had  old  memories  recalled  with  the 
holding  of  the  twehty-sixth  annual  reunion  of  the  Con- 
federate Veterans.  Hearts  throbbed  and  flags  waved  as' 
thousands  watched  the  old  men  who  had  comprised  the  dash- 
ing fighters  of  the  South,  march  past  to  the  tune  of  “Dixie.”  , 
At  Sheepshead  Bay,  in  New  York  City,  ten  thousand  guards- 
men of  the  State  are  shown  mobilized  for  practice,  reviewed 
by  Major-General  O’Ryan  and  other  State  and  National 
officials. 

Other  interesting  features  of  this  release  show  the  com- 
pletion of  the  million  dollar  c&useway  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
uniting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river,  with  the  attend- 
ant ceremonies ; Steinbacher,  a daredevil  stunt  performer, 
sliding  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  building  on  a wire  and 
the  unveiling  of  a statue  of  George  Washington  at  West 
Point. 

At  Charlestown,  Mass.,  the  new  naval  supply  ship  is  shown 
being  launched.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a new  kite  type  of 
war  balloon  was  photographed  while  being  subjected  to  its 
first  test.  Among  those  present  were  United  States  army 
and  naval  officers,  and  the  attaches  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
England,  and  France.  The  diplomatic  visitors  were  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  progress  of  the  experiments,  as  were 
the  military  officials. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  an  olive  day  celebration  was  held 
and  thousands  of  pounds  of  the  ripe  fruit  are  shown  being 
given  away  for  the  asking.  First  come  first  served  but  there 
was  more  than  enough  to  go  around.  Medford,  Wellesley 
and  Lynn,  Mass.,  are  the  locations  of  the  remaining  sub- 
jects on  this  reel.  At  Medford  classic  dancers  are  shown 
reveling  in  the  open  air  and  at  Wellesley  the  college  girls 
are  engaging  in  their  annual  war  canoe  race.  At  Lynn, 
Vincent  Astor,  the  youthful  millionaire,  is  seen  testing  the 
flying  machine  which  is  his  gift  to  the  New  York  Naval 
Militia. 


Novel  Features 

in  “Reel  Life’’  No.  6 

Bridge  building 
<.i  and  new  animal 

t : studies  are  included 

CONSTRUCTION  of  the  great  steel  and  concrete 
, $1,000,000  bridge  stretching  across  the  Tennessee  river 
.from  Chattanooga  is  but  one  of  the  many  interesting 
subjects  shown  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Reel  Life,  the  Mutual 
Film  Magazine,  produced  by  the  Gaumont  Company. 

In  the  photographing  of  this  subject  no  less  than  six  cam- 
eramen were  used,  the  machines  being  placed — by  direction 
of  the  engineers  engaged  on  the  work — in  such  places  of 
vantage  that  nothing  of  the  many  details  of  bridge  construc- 
tion was  lost. 

Caisson  workers,  with  the  “sand  hogs,”  the  daredevil  steel 
men,  hanging  to  girders  as  they  swing  hundreds  of  feet  in 
the  air,  and  various  other  interesting  views  in  connection 
with  bridge  construction  work  are  shown. 

Another  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  release  shows  one 
of  the  Gaumont-Mutual  photoplay  directors  handling  2,000 
“extras”  in  a production  screened  at  the  Gaumont  studios  in 
Jacksonville.  These  pictures  were  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  filming  of  The  Idol  of  the  Stage,  a Gaumont-Mutual 
Mas'tefipicture,  De  Luxe  Edition. 

Further  pictures  of  the  Gaumont  animal  studios,  taken 
under  the  direction  of  Elwin  R.  Sanborn,  famous  photog- 
rapher of  Bronx  Park,  New  York,  where  one  of  the  greatest 
collections  of  wild  animals  in  the  world  are  housed,  are  con- 
tained in  this  issue  of  Reel  Life. 

Mutual  Engages  Famous  Producer 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

“The  camera  is  just  as  merciless  to  the  inconsistent  story 
as  it  is  to  the  human  face,  betraying  its  weaknesses  as 
quickly. 

“I  believe  that  the  most  desirable  sort  of  play  today  is 
modern  and  American,  either  a swift  moving  drama  with 
strong,  human  characterizations,  or  a comedy  devoid  of 
extravagance,  its  incidents  growing  out  of  the  foibles  of 
human  nature,  rather  than  produced  by  one  of  the  char- 
acters smiting  another  with  what  is  commonly  called  a slap- 
stick. 

“You  will  have  observed,  of  course,  that  the  sophisti- 
cated play  fills  a large  place  on  the  screen  nowadays.  The 
audience  is  supposed  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  fond  of 
evening  dress,  ballrooms,  conservatories  and  so  on.  I like 
that  sort  of  thing  myself,  but  don’t  confine  myself  to  it. 
Virginia,  Broadway,  Newport  or  Colorado  are  good  enough 
for  me,  if  they  are  supported  by  virile  American  drama, 
or  truly  original  and  humorous  American  comedy.  Photo- 
plays are  made  to  be  human.” 
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Proper  Pictures  for  Children  Solved  by  Mutual 


“ See  America  First ” and  “ Reel 
Life,”  weekly  releases,  fill  long 
felt  want  on  part  of  exhibitors 


THE  problem  of  obtaining  pictures  suit- 
able for  children  and  grownups  alike 
has  been  solved  by  the  Gaumont 
Company,  producing  the  popular  Mutual 
releases  See  America  First  and  Reel  Life 
(the  Mutual  Film  Magazine),  the  former  a 
split  reel  containing  a scenic  and  an  ani- 
mated cartoon  which  is  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  See  America  First  in  sub- 
sequent releases  will  show  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  places 
renowned  for  their  scenic  beauty  or  famed 
for  their  historical  interest. 

After  seeing  several  of  the  See  America 
First  releases,  the  spectator  only  begins 
to  conceive  the  vastness  of  our  country  and 
to  view  the  grandeur  of  cities  other  than 
his  own.  The  most  notable  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  success  of  these  pictures  was 
the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  release  its  own  motion  pic- 
tures of  national  parks,  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  other  federal  projects  that  are 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  in  the  See  America 
First  releases. 

The  animated  cartoon  pictures  from  the 
pen  of  Harry  Palmer,  noted  cartoonist,  re- 
leased on  the  same  reel  with  See  America 
First,  are  humorous  but  not  vulgar,  and 
furnish  a balance  for  a well  selected  house 
program. 

Reel  Life,  The  Mutual  Film  Magazine, 
has  the  same  relation  to  a magazine  as  the 
Mutual  Weekly  has  to  a newspaper.  It 
covers  and  vividly  pictures  outdoor  sub- 
jects one  finds  described  in  a magazine. 
The  habits  of  animal  life  are  shown  with 
absolute  veracity  and  many  a proud  parent 
who  has  been  driven  into  a corner  by  the  in- 
sistent queries  of  a growing  youngster  will 
satisfy  the  child’s  curiosity  and  give  him  a 
bully  good  time  by  taking  him  to  the  theatre 
showing  Reel  Life. 

***** 

L.  C.  Gilger  of  the  Gilger  Theatre  of  Nor- 
walk, Ohio,  is  enthusiastic  about  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  the  Mutual  seven  part  feature  star- 
ring Frederick  Warde.  We  quote  his  letter : 
"Silas  Marner  is  a wonderful  picture  and 
gave  great  satisfaction  here  at  advanced 
prices.” 

***** 

A.  E.  d’Allemand,  manager  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Crystal  Theatre  of  Arapahoe, 
Neb.,  recently  held  a voting  contest  to  deter- 
mine which  serial  he  should  book  for  his 
house.  The  Girl  and  the  Game  received  as 
many  votes  as  the  next  two  nearest  competi- 
tors together.  By  this  means  the  manager 
was  certain  of  giving  the  patrons  what  they 
wanted  and  this  is  what  the  Arapahoe  News 
had  to  say : 


‘‘The  voting  contest  held  at  the  Crystal 
Theatre  resulted  in  the  choice  of  The  Girl 
and  the  Game  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  Crystal  enjoyed  the  largest  patronage 
of  any  Saturday  since  the  opening  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  management  had  not  pro- 
vided ballots  enough  to  supply  those  wish- 
ing to  vote.” 

The  Regent  Theatre  of  Calgary,  Alberta, 
employed  a novel  means  of  awakening  inter- 
est in  The  Girl  and  the  Game.  The  manage- 
ment ran  a contest  the  object  of  which  was 
to  select  a slogan  for  the  series.  A three 
month’s  pass  to  the  theatre  was  the  prize 
offered,  and  the  only  condition  was  that 
each  word  commence  with  a letter  of  Helen 
Holmes’  name  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear.  A Miss  Poole  won  first  prize  with 
the  following: — 

“Helen’s  Exciting  Leaps  Enthrall  Numerous 
Houses  On  Latest  Mutual  Engineering 
Sensation.” 

***** 

This  is  what  the  Minneapolis  News  has 
to  say  about  the  bookings  on  the  Mutual- 
Chaplin  comedies : “One  of  the  biggest  and 
most  expensive  coups  ever  executed  in  the 
moving  picture  enterprises  in  Minneapolis 
came  during  the  past  week  when  Ruben  & 
Finkfjptein  signed  a contract  for  exclusive 
first  showing  in  Minneapolis  of  all  the  new 
comedies  pcc^duced  by  Charlie  Chaplin  since 
he  signed  his  $670,000  per  year  contract  w ith 
the  Mutual  Picture  corporation. 

“The  Chaplin  comedies  will  be  run  for 
one  week,  probably  in  the  new  theatre  at 
Sixth  and  Hennepin,  which  will  open  about 
May  IS.” 

***** 

T ■»  * 

Several  changes  have  been  effected  in 
the  Mutual  Exchanges.  Mr.  J.  M.  Mullin 
has  been  transfered  to  the  Cleveland  office, 
replacing  Mr.  C.  M.  Christenson,  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Holderman  has  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  Albany  office.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pope  has  been  advanced  to  the  management 
of  the  Philadelphia  branch.  Mr.  J.  L.  Roth 
has  become  manager  of  the  Boston  office. 

The  Cairo  office  in  Illinois  has  moved  to 
Fourth  street  and  Commercial  Avenue, 
where  it  will  be  permanently  located. 

* * * * * 

The  Minusa  Cine  Products  Co.  has  just 
closed  a ten  year  lease  for  the  two  story 
brick  factory  building  located  on  the  corner 
of  Bomont  and  Morgan  Sts.,  St.  Louis. 

This  company  proposes  to  use  this  build- 
ing exclusively  for  the  manufacturing  of 
screens  for  schools  and  private  homes,  which 
business  has  increased  in  volume  month 
after  month  so  that  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  take  care  of  it  in  their  present 
quarters. 


The  building  is  now  being  rearranged 
with  maple  flooring  laid  throughout  and  a 
new  heating  plant,  so  that  when  Minusa 
occupies  it  they  will  have  facilities  for 
turning  out  screens  of  superior  quality. 

***** 

Following  a showing  of  the  three-part 
American  Mutual  picture,  The  Alternative, 
F.  H.  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  Empress 
Theatre,  Lindsay,  Cal.,  writes  as  follows: 
“I  desire  to  inform  you  that  your  program, 
which  I had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  at 
this  theatre  tonight,  proved  most  favorable 
to  the  consideration  of  all.  Your  three-reel 
feature,  The  Alternative,  is  decisively  ex- 
cellent, a most  wonderful  and  artistic  pro- 
duction. It  is  without  question  deserving 
of  unlimited  support.”  , 

***** 

The  Jai-Ali  Building  in  St.  Louis,  one  of 
the  largest  amphitheatres  in  the  Middle 
West,  is  to  be  dismantled.  It  seated  over 
five  thousand  people  and  was  built  about  ten 
years  ago  at  a cost  of  $200,000.  The  Lears 
Theatre  Supply  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
bought  the  entire  fixtures  and  will  place 
them  on  the  open  market. 

***** 

“We  highly  recommend  The  Girl  and  the 
Game  to  other  exhibitors,”  writes  J.  E. 
Smith,  manager  of  the  Palace  Theatre,  of 
Washington,  Ohio.  “We  take  pleasure  in 
advising  that  the  two  chapters  of  this  fea- 
ture which  we  have  shown  drew  big  crowds 
and  our  patrons  are  very  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  actions,  photography, 
settings,  etc.  If  the  remaining  chapters  of 
this  great  story  are  as  full  of  thrilling  in- 
cident as  that  which  held  the  attention  of 
the  spectators  at  the  very  highest  pitch 
during  the  first  two  chapters,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  best  serial  and  the  biggest 
money  getter  we  have  ever  billed.” 


Airdome  Benches 

made  of  seasoned  Maple  lum- 
ber; any  length  desired.  All 
leading  makes  of  moving  pic- 
ture machines.  Operating 
booths  that  pass  inspection. 
New  and  slightly  used.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 
All  orders  filled  same  day  as 
received. 

Lears  Theatre  Supply  Co. 

509  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS  4 


hit 

LU 


RELEASED 
THE  WEEK  9F 
JUNE  5th 


//V7 


AS  WICK  WIRE 
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FIVE 

ACTS 


SINCLAIR  TO  SMITH  . 

' “SMITH.  KEEP  AWAY  FROM  ME 


HELEN  MOtMES  AS 
MARION  SINCLAIR 


A powerful 
dramatisation  of** the 
celebrated  novel 

L FRANK  HAMILTON 
1 V SPEARMAN 


.SINCLAIR  TO  SMITH  ’ 

" WHEN  'too  HAVE  AN V MESSAGES 
TO  DELIVER,  GIVE  THEM  TO  ME, 
PERSONALLY  " 


13? 

A stupendous 
Special  offering 
carefully  prepared  and 
staqed  at  enormous  expense 
to  introduce  the 


•SMITH  TO  MAOION. 

“ THAI1KS.  YOO  SAVED  MY 
UfE  TODAY/ 


SINCLAIR  IS  ARRESTED 
FOR  SETTING  FIRE  TO 
SMOKY  CREEK  BRIDGE 


Hake  advantage 
of  the  immense 
popularity  of 
this  talented 
star  to  pact. 

Your^ 

Theatue- 


HELEN  HOLMES 


SIGNAL  FILM 

CORPORATION’! 

GREAT  SERIES  OF 

HELEN 

HOLMES 

PRODUCTIONS 
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Samuel  S.  Hutchinson  Present 

THE  FEARLESS  FILM  STA 

HELEN 

HOLMES,*- 

the  Helen  H°wes  series 

Five  spectacular  FIVE  da  L„ 

from  Popular  (lord?  /y  Famous  Author^ 

HELEN  HOLMES, 

» WntSKMK  SMITH 

6ythv  Celebrated  Author  FRANK  HAMILTON  SPEARMAN 

HELEN  HOLMES 


MUTUAL 

STAR 

PRODUCTIONS 


L 

FRANK  HAMILTON  SPEARMAN 

HELEN  H°iMES 

flANAOtR 

OF  THE  B & A 

THE  THRILLING  NOVEL  BY  VAVGH  KESTER 


orately  Staged  j 
xuiih  (Bvery  Cl i may?  m 
Containing  the  Same 

HELEN  WlWMS'Punchs)  1 
that  makes  ..^GAME^  ' 

THE  GIRL  unprecedented 

BOX-OFFICE  Success 


OF  THE 


THE  RECORD-BREAKING  NOVEL  BY~> 

ALICE  M*G0WAN 

HELEN  HOLMES  ,* 

THE  PiAMOHIP  /RMi gouian'5 

RUM  HERS  0Rfll^epROPUCeDC  In 

Honolulu. 

HAWAIIAN 

Islands 


CONTRACT  NOW  FOR  THE  COMPLETE 
SET  of  HELEN  HOLMES  productions 


eVrodu<eJ  6y  the  SIGNAL  flirt  C°RPORATl°N 
BOOK  through  68  MUTUAL  Exchanges 
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MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS 


/ introducing 

ffieWILLlAM  RUf-fELL 


SERIES  OF  SPECIAL 
FIVE  ACT  DRAMAS 


PRODUCED  BY  THE  BOOKEO  THROUGH  THE 

AMERICAN  FILM  CO.,  me.  68  MUTUAL  EXCHANGES 

RELEASED  THE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  5 
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THE  AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY  Presents 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

In  a series  of  EXTRAORDINARY  FIVE 
ACT  FEATURES  POWERFULLY  DRAMA- 
TIZED AND  ELABORATELY  STAGED 

for  the  mart  advantageous  presentation, 
of  this  worlA-tamous  matinee  i6olr-^-> 

Concluding 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

iiO  SOULMATES 

in  3 acts  bcj  &dward  A.  Kaulmaa 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

iiO  THE  HiOHEST  BIS 

iN  3 acts  kij  Qrthur  TlCJoocleiV-. 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

iiO  THE  GUSDE 

Miililf  _ 

* iN  3 acts 


Dij  Uussell  Smith, 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

iiO  THE  HAH  WHO  WOULD  HOT  DIE 

in  3 acts  bij  lllabel  Gonbon 

anb  other  virile  dramas  maqnificentlij  staqeb 

AS  POW0RPUL 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL  PRODUCTIONS 

Grranqe  with  t^our  Tllutual  Sjcebauqe 
lodaq  tor  the  complete  series  of* 
special  William  Cassell  features 
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Speed 

marks  every  situa- 
tion in  “The  Secret  of  the 
Submarine!”  This  tremendous 
automobile  leap  in  Chapter  Three, 
released  June  1st,  is  but  one  of  a 
series  of  smashing  climaxes  that  arouse 
storms  of  enthusiasm!  Audiences  know  it 
is  genuine— that  dummies  could  not  be  used. 

They  are  amazed  at  the  daring,  the  dash  of  Thomas 
Chatterton  and  Juanita  Hansen  in  these  terrific  eventsl 
Intense  dramatic  adventures  follow  each  other  with  such 
lightning-like  rapidity  that  the  big  crowds  cheer  almost 
continuously. 


From  Chapter  3 
Now  Being 
Shown 

The  spies’  train  was 

racing  alongside.  The  U.  S. 
naval  investigator’s  automo- 
bile dashed  ahead  at  a mile-a- 
minute  rate.  Suddenly  a 
yawning  chasm,  left  by  a 
washout,  appeared  ahead.  It 
was  too  late  to  stop,  to 
swerve!  The  big  machine 
took  the  leap— cleared  twenty- 
five  feet  of  space  to  the  op- 
posite bank!!! 


Over 
lOOO 

Newspapers 

are  now  running  serially 
the  great  novelization  of  “The  Secret 
of  the  Submarine”  by  E.  Alexander 

Powell.  Millions  of  readers  want  to  see  this 
him  triumph! 


Pittaburgh  Gazette-  Time  a 
San  Franciaco  Chronicle 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Baltimore  American 
Los  Angelea  Record 
Milwaukee  Journal 


Indianapolie  Star 
Cleveland  Leader 
New  York  World 
Buffalo  Courier 
Dallae  Journal 
Omaha  Bee 


And  1000 
Others 


MUTUAL  SPE 
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CIAL  FEATURE 


“The  Secret  of  the  Submarine  ’ is  hitting  up  a 

record-breaking  speed  all  over  the  country.  Exhibitors  report 
enormous  attendances,  remarkable  demonstrations  of  interest  and 
approval.  The  great  plot  is  growing  more  and  more  fascinating — with  its  gigantic 
web  of  mystery,  intrigue,  stupendous  adventure  and  bitter  struggles.  Thomas  Chat- 
terton  and  Juanita  Hansen  have  won  tremendous  popular  favor  in  their  new  roles.  A 
great  company  of  well-known  actors  and  beautiful  women  give  them  sterling,  powerful 
support.  Speed-up  your  box-office  receipts  with  “The  Secret  of  the  Submarine’’!! 

American  Film  Company,  Inc.,  presents 


The  Film  Novel  of  the  Hour  ! 

Every  minute  of  “The  Secret  of  the  Submarine”  is  crowded  with  action— 
speed!  Every  chapter  is  a motion  picture  revelation  of  new , different  sensations. 
Fortunes  have  been  spent  to  make  each  big  two-act  chapter  a whirlwind  production!  Fifteen 
chapters  in  all— one  released  each  week — will  pile  your  profits  high! 

Book  This  Money-Maker! 

Let  this  golden  stream  of  profits  pour  into  your  box  office  for  fifteen  big 
crashing  weeks!  Make  an  avalanche  of  humanity  crowd  in  at  your  doors!  Build  a 

monster  attendance!!  Boom  that  dull  night — outdistance  competition  with  the  S-P-E-E-D  of  “The  Secret 
of  the  Submarine.’’  Act  now.  Rush — wire  your  reservation.  No  obligation  involved. 

Apply  to  “The  Secret  of  the  Submarine ” department  of  any  Mutual  Exchange,  or  at 
Mutual  Film  Corporation,  71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Film  Company,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON,  President  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Directed  by 
George  Sargent 
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Starring  Gertrude  Robinson,  with  Iva  Shepard, 
in  a 3-act  story  of  a woman’s  fatal  error  on  her  wedding 
day.  Look  at  the  pictures  on  this  page.  They  show  a 
few  of  the  tense  situations.  Released  June  8. 


“THE  SPATULATE  THUMB”— 3- 
act  melodrama  by  Lionel  Barry- 
more and  Wright  Huntington,  star- 
ring Alexander  Gaden  and  Iva 
Shepard.  Released  June  22. 


"ARMADALE”  — Wilkie  Collins’ 
popular  novel  in  3 acts,  starring 
Alexander  Gaden  and  Iva  Shepard. 
Now  showing. 


GAUMONT’S  GREAT  SINGLE  REELS 

MUTUAL  WEEKLY— The  Reel  of 
Scoops. 


“REEL  LIFE” — The  Mutual  Film 
Magazine. 


KARTOON  KOMICS  — Caumont'i 
animated  sure-fire  laugh-provok 
ers.  Nosey  Ned  and  Estelle. 


“SEE  AMERICA  FIRST" — Scenic, 
with  official  U.  S.  Government  film. 
On  same  reel  with 


PICTURE'S 


Wl 

rn 

jjlj  rr 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


k^HAN  houses 
DRAMA 


JOHN  BREWS  WIFE 


A TOUCHING  STORY- A POWERFUL  CAST 

ETHYLE  COOKE 


CLAUDE  COOPER  aFRANKEITNISH 


RELEASED  JUNE  5’ 


CAREY  HASTINGS e JOE  PHILIPS 

IN  A CYCLONIC  COMEDY. 

ACTION  ? LIKE  A GATLING  ! 

ONE  REEL  rQ  RELEASED  JUNE  10' 


IN  THE  TITLE  ROLE  .SUPPORTED  BY  ERNESTHOWARD 
SAM  NIBLACK  .CARES'  L. HASHINGS  an„BABY  ETHELMARY  OAKLAND 


RELEASED 

JUNE  6 ™ 


IISI 


ADVERTISENENTER5 


YT 


-EUNN.Y_T1ILLlz.WELL. FUNNIER  PICTURE! 

5WIFT,  CLEAN  COMEDY  AND-CATCHING  ON  WITH  AUDIENCES  LIKE  WHD-FIRE 


THANHOUSER  NEWraflM 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


DAVID  HORSLEY  PRODUCTIONS 


CRANE  WILBUR 


GEORGE  OVEY 


MARGARET  GIBSON 


WILLIAM  CLIFFORD 


THE  BOSTOCK  ANIMALS 

These  animals  will  be  at  Luna  Park,  Coney  Island,  for  the 
summer  of  1916  (opening  May  27th).  Animal  pic- 
• tures  will  be  produced  there  which  the  public 

(your  customers)  will  be  permitted  to 
witness,  thereby  increasing  their 
interest  in  my  productions. 

BOOK  THEM. 


Studios:  Los  Angeles,  California 

Laboratories:  Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

London  Office:  93  Wardour  St.,  London,  England 

DAVID  HORSLEY  PRODUCTIONS 
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MUTUAL  SPECIAL  FEATURE 

AColossal  Success 


— That’s  what  exhibitors  all  over  the  country  say  about 

“The  Girl  and  the  Game."  It  has  brought  them 
the  largest  crowds  and  best  profits  in  their  history. 


The  story  by  Frank  H.  Spearman  ap- 
peared in  more  than  a thousand  news- 
papers— 

Helen  Holmes 

—the  heroine,  is  featured  in  the  greatest 
and  most  thrilling  railroad  romance 
ever  filmed. 

A chapter  a week  for  fifteen  weeks  will  bring 
the  crowds  to  your  theatre.  This  is  the  record 

of  “The  Girl  and  the  Game 99  everywhere. 

Book  It  blow! 

Secure  1 5 Weeks  of  Enormous  Profits! 

For  booking  information  apply  to  4 * The  Girl  and  the  Game' ' department 
of  any  Mutual  Exchange , or  at  Mutual  Home  Office , New  York  City 

SIGNAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON,  President  4560Pasadena  Ave  , Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Directed  by  J.  P.  McGowan 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 

JEALOUSY’/ 
FIRST  WIFE 


A compelling  two-part  “Flying  A”  drama  featuring  Vivian  Rich, 
George  Periolat  and  Alfred  Vosburgh  in  a story  of  a happy  home 
wrecked  by  a husband’s  jealousy. 

Directed  by  Carl  M.  Le  Iciness  Released  June  5th 

The  Pilgrim 

Anna  Little  and  Frank  Borzage  in  a strong  two-part  “Mustang”  drama  of  the  west. 
A powerful  theme  well  acted  amid  superb  scenery  and  settings. 

Directed  by  Frank  Borzage  Released  June  9th 

Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Operation 

A rollicking  “Beauty”  comedy  featuring  John  Steppling,  Carol  Halloway  and  John 
Sheehan.  The  prank  of  a harmless  “nut”  nearly  sent  Billy  to  the  operating  room 
by  mistake. 

Directed  by  Archer  McMackin  Released  June  7th 

Thininem  Stout 

Orral  Humphrey,  the  famous  character  comedian,  in  a clever  “Beauty”  comedy. 

Directed  by  Nate  Watt  Released  June  II  th 

Step  into  your  Mutual  exchange  and  see  these  pictures.  You’ll  realize  why 
thousands  of  theatres  are  paying  big  profits  by  showing  “American”  films. 

BOOK  YOURS  TODAY 7 

All  ** Flying  A,'*  “Beauty”  and  “ Mustang ” productions  are  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  exclusively  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 

American  Film  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  S.  Hutchinson,  President  Chicago,  Illinois 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 

otiout 


Vogue  comedy  with  Ben  Turpin  and 
Paddy  McQuire  and  pretty  Rena 
Rogers  — the  funniest  people  in  the 
funniest  story.  Every  Vogue  picture 
is  a masterpiece  of  humor. 

Directed  by  Jac\  Dillon.  Released  June  1 1 th 


A Plane  , 

In  this  Vogue  comedy,  Madge  Kirby  gets 
“up  in  the  air.”  She  says  “its  like  falling  in 
love  the  first  time.”  A real  thriller,  as  well 
as  a hundred-horse-power  laugh-getter. 

Directed  by  Rube  Miller.  Released  June  6th 


VOGUE  comedies  are  playing  to  the  big- 
gest houses  in  the  iandm  Book  them  to- 
day and  be  in-“VOGUE.” 

Distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  exclusively  by  Mutual  Film  Corporation 

\ fVl Gower  and  Santa  Monica 

V Ogue  r llm  VxO*  Lo»  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Mutual  Film  Mag  azine 


Here  are  the  new  Gaumont  Single-Reel  releases  that  Exhibitors  have  been  booking 
with  a rush.  Get  the  “Reel  Life”  habit  once  a week — 


No.  1 — Belgian  Cavalry 

Life  of  a Butterfly 
Alligator  Farming 

No.  2c— Black  Feet  Indians 
jK'  Cuttle  Fish 
Ants 

No.  3 — Life  in  the  Everglades 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun 
Animal  Rescue  Work 


No.  4 — How  an  Elk’s  Antlers  Grow 
From  Sap  to  Maple  Sugar 
Building  Railway  Track 
No.  5 — Elephant  Butte  Dam 

Bee  Farming  * 

Prize  Hampshire  Hogs 
Other  Weekly  Gaumont  Single-reels,  to 
brighten  your  program  are — 
Mutual  Weekly 
| “See  America  First” 

(Kartoon  Komics — Animated 


Gaamoot  Co. 


FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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*.  Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  Mutual  Pictures 

Albany,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation 146  Marietta  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation  ..412  E.  Baltimore  St 

Bangor,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 127  Franklin  St. 

Boston,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 1108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 106  Pearl  St. 

Butte,  Mont Mutual  Film  Corporation.  ...Am.  Theatre  Bldg. 

Cairo,  III Mutual  Film  Corporation 

4th  St.  & Commercial  Ave. 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .322  North  Tryon  St. 

Chicago,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Mutual  Branch 5 S.  Wabash  Ave. 

H.  & H.  Branch 117  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation Ill  E.  7th  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 

108  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E. 
Columbus,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Welton  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa ....  Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation. . .97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Texas Mutual  Film  Comporation.  . . . .226  Trust  Bldg. 

Escanaba,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation.  ..  1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. ....  Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  St. 

Fargo,  N.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 119  5th  St. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . Mutual  Film  Corporation.  ..  7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation So.  Pac.  Bldg. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation.  ...  1 50  N.  Illinois  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corporation 928  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  So.  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  So.  4th  Ave. 

Memphis,  Tenn Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wls Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  . . .Mutual  Film  Corporation.  . .22  North  Sixth  4t. 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  Film  Exchange 25  Branford  Place 

New  Haven,  Conn. ..  .Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  Meadow  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City Mutual  Film  Corporation 

'Twenty-third  St.  Br 71  West  23rd  St. 

Western  Film  Branch 126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Mutual  Film  Corporation.  . . 120  W.  Grand  Ave. 
Omaha,  Neb Mutual  Film  Corporation.  14 13- 14  1 5 Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 257  N.  12th  St. 

Phoenix,  Aris Mutual  Film  Corporation. ..  142  W.  Adams  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation 389  Oak  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. Mutual  Film  Corporation.  123-5  E.  2nd  So.  St. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. ..  .Mutual  Film  Corporation. 228  Prudential  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . .Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1311  Pine  St. 

Seattle,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation.  ..  .205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 

201  William  Fine  Arts  Building 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  St. 

N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation.  . .205  Ba stable  Block 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 1325  Franklin  St. 

T oledo,  Ohio Mutual  F ilm  Corporation 410  Superio  r St. 

Washington,  D.  C. ..  .Mutual  Film  CorporoHon.. 428  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation 1400  Market  St. 

Wiehita,  Kans Mutual  Film  Corporation.  ..  .3  16  Barnes  Bldg. 

Wfikesbarre,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 

61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


MotwaJ  Film 


Ltd. 


Toronto,  Ont (Head  office) 


180  Victoria  St. 


Toronto,  Ont (Exchange) 

Calgary,  Alberta 

Montreal,  P.  Q 

Regina,  Sask.,  Can 

SL  John,  N.  B 

Vancouver , B.  C 

Winnipeg.  Manitoba 


15  Wilton  Ave. 

Leeson  & Lineham  Block 
....  1 54  St.  Catherine  St. 
..312  Westman  Chambers 

39  Waterloo  St. 

963  Granville  St. 

48  Atkina  Bldg 


Mutual  Releases 

Mutual  Pictures 


No. 

Brand 

Title 

Class  Reels 

Leads 

MASTERPICTURES,  DE  LUXE 

109  American 

The  Inner  Struggle 

Drama 

5 

Winnifred 

Greenwood 

Franklyn  Ritchie 

1 1 0 Horsley 

The  Wasted  Years 

Drama 

5 

Crane  Wilbur 

MONDAY,  JUNE  12th. 

1916 

04813 

American 

Convicted  for  Murder 

Drama 

2 

Ed  Coxen 

04814 

Lizette  Thorne 

04815 

Falstaff 

Real  Estaters  

Comedy 

1 

Claude  Cooper 

(Oscar  and  Conrad) 

Frank  E.  McNish 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  13th, 

1916 

04816 

04817 

Thanhouser 

Brothers  Equal  

Drama 

2 

Barbara  Gilroy 

04818 

Vogue 

Love,  Burglars  and  a Bull  Comedy 

1 

Rube  Miller 

Dog  

WEDNESDAY,  June  14th, 

1916 

04819 

Mutual 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  76 

Topical 

1 

04820 

Beauty 

Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Eggs-Comedy 

1 

Carol  Halloway 

spensive  Adventure  

John  Sheehan 

04821 

Gaumont 

See  America  First 

Scenic  & 

Yellowstone 

Kartoon  Komics  

Cartoon 

1 

National  Park 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  15th, 

1916 

04822 

Thanhouser 

The  Window  of  Dreams.  . . . 

Drama 

3 

Grace  DeCarlton 

04823 

04824 

FRIDAY.  JUNE  16th,  1 

916 

Bert  Delaney 

04825 

Mustang 

The  Sheriff  of  Plumas 

Western 

2 

Wm.  Stowell 

04826 

Drama 

Helene  Rosson 

Jerry  and  the  Moonshiners.  . 

Comedy 

1 

George  Ovey 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  17th, 

1916 

04828 

04829 

04830 

Centaur 

The  Star  of  India 

Drama 

2 

Margaret  Gibson 

Falstaff 

Doughnuts  

Comedy 

1 

Riley  Chamberlin 

(Conductor  786) 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  18th, 

916 

04831 

Beauty 

Pedigrees,  Pups  and  Pussies  Comedy 

1 

Orral  Humphrey 

04832 

Vogue 

Delinquent  Bridegrooms  . . . 

Comedy 

1 

Ben  Turpin 

04833 

Gaumont 

“Reel  Life”  

Magazine 

1 

ML 

TUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS 

No. 

Bread 

Title 

Cleae  Raals 

Leads 

1 101 

Signal 

Whispering  Smith  

Drama 

5 

Helen  Holmes 

106 

A morion  n 

Soul  Matas  

Drama 

5 

William  Ruasell 

Week  of  June  5,  1916 

Mutual  Pictures 


MONDAY.  JUNE  5th,  1916 


04792 

American 

Jealousy’s  First  Wife 

Drama 

2 

Vivian  Rich 

04793 

Alfred  Vosburgh 

04794 

Falstaff 

Advertisementers  

Comedy 

1 

Claude  Cooper 

(Oscar  and  Conrad) 

Frank  E.  McNish 

TUESDAY.  JUNE  6th, 

1916 

04795 

04796 

Thanhouser 

John  Brewster’s  Wife 

Drama 

2 

04797 

Vogue 

A Plane  Story 

Comedy 

1 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7th, 

1916 

04798 

Mutual 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  75 

Topical 

1 

04799 

Beauty 

Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Operation  Comedy 

1 

Carol  Halloway 

John  Sheehan 

04800 

Gaumont 

See  America  First 

Scenic  6c 

1 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Kartoon  Komics  

Cartoon 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  8th. 

1916 

04801 

Gaumont 

The  Flames  of  Vengeance.  . . 

, Drama 

3 Gertrude  Robinson 

04802 

04803 

Iva  Shepard 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  9th,  1916 

04804 

Mustang 

The  Pilgrim  

Drama 

2 

Frank  Borzage 

04805 

Anna  Little 

04806 

Cub 

Jerry’s  Big  Lark 

Comedy 

1 

George  Ovey 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  10th, 

1916 

04807 

04808 

04809 

Centaur 

The  Lion's  Nemesis 

. Drama 

2 

Margaret  Gibson 

Falstaff 

Where  Wives  Win 

Comedy 

1 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  1 1th.  1 

916 

04810 

Beauty 

Thinim  Stout  

Comedy 

1 

Orral  Humphrey 

0481  1 

Vogue 

His  Blowout 

Comedy 

1 

04812 

Gaumont 

“Reel  Life”  No.  6 

Magazine 

Reel 

1 

Mutual  Star  Productions 


Hel  en  Holmes  Features 

WHISPERING  SMITH 

In  pelt  Adapted  from  Frank  H.  Spearman  » fare 
of  the  name  name.  Produced  by  Signal. 

MEDICINE  BEND 

From  the  virile  pen  of  Frank  H.  Spearman,  m five 
Signal  production. 

THE  MANAGER  OF  THE  B.  & A. 

A thrilling  drama  by  Vaughn  Keeler.  In  five  acta, 
by  Signal. 

JUDITH  OF  THE  CUMBERLANDS 

From  the  etory  of  the  aame  name  by  Alice  McGowan 
acta.  Produced  by  Signal. 

THE  DIAMOND  RUNNERS 

In  five  aenaational  acta.  Staged  m Henelulu,  Hawana 
Produced  by  Signal. 


SOULMATES 

A atirring  < 


Will  lam  Russell  Features 
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nd  high  finance,  by  Edwa 
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Mutual  Masterpictures 


De  Luxe  Edition 


The  Inner  Struggle 

A Five  Act  American  Production,  Featuring  Winnifred 
Greenwood  and  Franklin  Ri’chie. 

The  Wasted  Years 

Starring  CTane  Wilbur.  In  Five  Acts.  A David  Horsley 
Production. 

The  Man  from  Manhattan 

Featuring  William  Stowell  and  Rhea  Mitchell.  Produced 
by  the  American.  In  Five  Acts. 

Other  Peoples’  Money 

Produced  by  Thanhouser.  In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Gladys 
Huletle. 

Nancy’s  Birthright 

Featuring  Edythe  Sterling  and  Norbert  A.  Myles.  Pro- 
duced by  Signal.  In  Four  Acts. 

Reclamation 

With  Winnifred  Greenwood  and  Franklin  Ritchie.  In 
Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  American. 

The  Isle  of  Love 

Starring  Gertrude  McCoy.  Produced  by  Gaumont  In 
Five  Acts. 

The  Courtesan 

With  Eugenie  Forde  and  A1  Fordyce.  In  Five  Parts. 
Produced  by  the  American. 

Her  Father’s  Gold 

Five-Act  Thanhouser  Production.  Starring  Harris  Gor- 
don. Barbara  Gilroy  and  Louise  Emerald  Bates. 

The  Overcoat 

In  Five  Acts.  Feauring  Rhea  Michell  and  William 
Stowell.  An  American  Production. 

The  Quality  of  Faith 

A Gaumont  Production  in  Five  Acta,  Starring  Gertrude 
Robinson  and  Alexander  Gaden. 

Lying  Lips 

Featuring  Winnifred  Greenwood  and  Franklin  Ritchie. 
In  Five  Acte.  Produced  by  the  American. 


The  Conscience  of  John  David 

In  Five  Acts,  Starring  Crane  Wilbur.  A David  Horsley 
Production. 

The  Stain  In  the  Blood 

Featuring  Edythe  Sterling  and  Norbert  A.  Myles.  A 
Signal  Production  in  Five  Acts. 

The  Haunted  Manor 

In  Five  Acts.  Presenting  the  Beautiful  Iva  Shepard  In 
an  Exceptionally  Unlqne  “Vampire"  Bole.  Produced  by 
Gaumont. 

The  Traffic  Cop 

A Drama  of  the  Metropolis.  Featuring  Gladys  Hulette. 
A Thanhouser  Production  In  Five  Acts. 

The  Love  Liar 

Depicting  the  Many  Loves  of  a Love- mad  Musician.  In 
Five  Acts,  Featuring  Crane  Wilbur.  A David  Horsley 
Production. 

Revelations 

A Five-Act  American  Production.  Starring  Constance 
Crawley  and  Arthur  Maude. 

The  Net 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Marion  Swayne.  Produced  by 
Thanhouser. 

The  Hidden  Law 

In  Five  Parts.  Featuring  Margaret  Gibson.  A David 
Horsley  Production. 

Feathertop 

Featuring  Marguerite  Courtot  in  a Dual  Role.  Five-Act 
Gaumont  Production.  Founded  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
Story. 

Master  Shakespeare.  Strolling  Player 
Presenting  the  Popular  Star.  Florence  La  Badie.  Pro- 
duced by  Thanhouser.  In  Five  Acts. 


April 

In  Five  Acts.  Produced  by  American.  Stars.  Helene 
Uosson  and  E.  Forrest  Taylor. 

The  Leopard’s  Bride 

In  Five  Acts.  Featuring  Margaret  Gibson.  A David 
Horsley  Production. 

My  Partner 

A Five-Part  Drama  of  the  West.  Presenting  Burr 
McIntosh,  the  Eminent  Star  of  the  Stage  and  Screen. 

In  the  Web  of  the  Grafters 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Edythe  Sterling  and  Norbet  A 
Myles.  A Signal  Production. 

A Bird  of  Prey 

In  Five  Acts.  Presenting  Robert  Whittier  and  Kathryn 
Adams.  Produced  by  Thanhouser. 

Overalls 

A Five-Act  Western  Drama.  Featuring  Rhea  Mitchell 
and  William  Stowell.  Produced  by  the  American. 

The  Flight  of  the  Duchess 

A Five  Part  Thanhouser  Production.  Picturized  from 
Browning's  Immortal  Poem.  Staring  Gladys  Hulette. 

True  Nobility 

In  Five  Parts.  Featuring  E.  Forrest  Taylor  and  Helene 
Rosson.  Produced  by  the  American. 

According  to  Law 

A Gaumont  Production  in  Five  Acts.  Featuring  Howard 
HalL 

The  Heart  of  Tara 

A Startling  Five- Act  Drama  of  India.  Featuring  Mar- 
garet Gibson.  Produced  by  David  Horsley. 

Embers 

In  Five  Parts.  Starring  Arthur  Maude  and  Constance 
Crawley.  Produced  by  the  American. 

A Law  Unto  Himself 

A Western  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  Presenting  Crane 
Wilbur,  in  a Dual  Role.  A David  Horsley  Production. 


Ifd  IlNSt 


Tho  Craving 

in  Five  Acts.  Starring  William  Russell  and  Helene 
Rosson.  Produced  by  the  American. 

The  Oval  Diamond 

In  Five  Acts.  Presenting  Harris  Gordon  and  Barbara 
Gilroy.  Produced  by  Thanhouser. 

“1  Accuse” 

A Five  Part  Gaumont  Production,  Featuring  Alexander 

Gaden. 

Silas  Marner 

A Picturizatlon  of  George  Eliot's  Famous  Novel. 
Starring  Frederick  Wardo.  Seven  Acts.  A Thanhouser 
Production. 

The  Dead  Alive 

A Five-Act  Mystery  Drama.  Featuring  Marguerite 
Courtot.  Produced  by  Gaumont. 

Life’s  Blind  Alley 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Harold  Lockwood  and  May 

Allison.  Produced  by  the  American. 

The  Soul’s  Cycle 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Margaret  Gibson.  A David 

Horsley  Production. 

Powder 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Arthur  Maude.  Produced  by 

the  American. 

The  Drifter 

In  Five  Acts.  Featuring  Alexander  Gaden.  Produced 
by  Gaumont. 

The  White  Rosette 

In  Five  Acts.  Featuring  E.  Forrest  Taylor  and  Helene 
Rosson.  Produced  by  the  American. 

The  Idol  of  tho  Stage 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Malcolm  Williams.  Produced 
by  Gaumont. 

"Vengeance  Is  Mine!” 

Five  Acts.  Featuring  Crane  Wilbur.  A David  Horsley 
Production. 

Betrayed 

In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Grace  DeCarlton.  Produced*  by 

Thanhouser. 

Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America 
Five  Acts.  Featuring  Arthur  Maude.  Produced  by  the 
American. 

As  a Woman  Sows 

A Drama  of  Love  and  Retribution.  Five  Acts.  Featur 
ing  Gertrude  Robinson.  Produced  by  Gaumont 

The  Balt 

A Cymbolic  Drama  of  Life.  Five  Acts.  Featuring 
Hetty  Hart.  A David  Horsley  Production. 

The  Five  Faults  of  Flo 

Revealed  in  Five  Acts.  Starring  Florence  La  Badie 
Produced  by  Thanhouser. 

The  Thoroughbred 

Five  Acts.  Featuring  William  Russell  and  Charlotte 
Burton.  Produced  by  the  American. 

The  Woman  In  Politics 

Presenting  Mignon  Anderson.  Five  Acts.  Produced  by 

Thanhouser. 


The  Other  Side  of  tho  Door 

In  Five  Atcs.  Presenting  Harold  Lockwood. 

The  Deathlook 

Filmed  in  the  Klondike.  In  Five  Acts. 

The  Painted  Soul 

In  Four  Acts.  Starring  Bessie  Barriscale. 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss 

Featuring  Mignon  Anderson.  In  Five  Acts. 

The  Buzzard’s  Shadow 
In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Harold  Lockwood. 


CAREY  PTC.  CO.,  INC. 


REEL  LIFE 

Is  now  at  home 

The  new  offices 
of  The  Mutual 
Film  Corporation 
Publicity  Depart- 
ment, Consumers 
Building,  222 
South  State  St, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


LUCKY  BENNETT  ALWAYS  WINS 


Famous  Broadway  star  with } a 
record  of  forever  being  a winner , 
puts  his  golden  box-office  touch  on 
newest  of  Mutual  features 


HE  actor  who  has  always  scored  a 
success. 

Richard  Bennett  is  but  one  of 
the  few  who  claims  such  an  un- 
usual distinction.  Like  King  Mi- 
das, everything  that  Mr.  Bennett 
has  ever  lent  his  presence  to,  has 
been  a golden  shower.  As  a Broad- 
way st&r,  Mr.  Bennett  has  ap- 
peared in  no  less  than  twenty  pro- 
ductions ranging  from  light  opera 
to  serious  drama,  and  every  one  of 


them  has  scored  a hit. 

But  few  of  the  present  day  stars  of  the  stage  enjoy  the 
wide  following  that  Mr.  Bennett  boasts.  His  every  appear- 
ance on  Broadway  has  been  the  forerunner  of  crowded 
houses  and  an  assured  success  for  the  production  with  which 
he  was  connected. 


“ Damaged  Goods  ” 

One  of  His  Greatest  Successes 

Mr.  Bennett  is  known  best  in  all  probability  for  the  won- 
derful success  he  scored  in  the  dramatization  of  “Damaged 
Goods,”  based  on  the  famous  Brieux  story.  Scoffed  at  by 
a dozen  producers  whom  he  approached  concerning  the 
production  of  this  noted  sociological  preachment.  Bennett, 
with  the  fortitude  of  a spartan,  finally  put  the  play  on  at  his 
own  expense,  with  his  own  company  of  players  and  in  a 
theatre  engaged  by  him  especially  for  this  drama.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  work  was  instantaneous.  The  play  ran  for  two 
solid  years  in  New  York  City,  winning  the  approval  of  all 
the  dramatic  critics,  the  clergy  and  the  citizens  at  large. 

. The  success  scored  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  the  stage  production 
was  duplicated  a year  later  when  at  the  solicitation  of  Presi- 
dent Samuel  S.  Hutchinson,  of  the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc., 
he  consented  to  star  in  a film  version  of  the  piece  with  his 
original  company  of  co-workers.  As  a film  production  it 
proved  the  most  popular  ever  presented,  playing  to  more 
business  than  any  screen  feature  ever  released. 

Mr.  Bennett,  recently  engaged  to  star  in  a series  of  Mu- 
tual Star  Productions,  makes  his  initial  appearance  on  the 
screen  since  his  memorable  success  in  Damaged  Goods,  in 
The  Sable  Blessing,  an  American  production  based  on  Aaron 
Hoffman’s  story  of  the  same  name.  In  this  comedy  drama, 
screened  at  the  American-Mutual  studios,  Mr.  Bennett  has 
been  cast,  critics  unanimously  declare,  for  one  of  the  most 
powerfully  interesting  impersonations  he  has  ever  essayed, 


either  on  the  screen  or  the  stage.  Supported  by  an  unusually 
capable  company  of  players,  including  Rhea  Mitchell,  Adri- 
enne Morrison,  in  private  life  Mrs.  Richard  Bennett,  Alfred 
Hollingsworth,  George  Periolat  and  various  others.  The 
Sable  Blessing,  produced  by  George  L.  Sargent,  is  certain  to 
win  the  same  high  favor  as  did  Damaged  Goods. 

Mr  Bennett  is  a native  of  Bennett’s  Switch,  Ind.,  where 
he  was  born  May  20,  1873.  After  attending  school  in  Ko- 
komo and  Logansport,  in  his  home  state,  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
had  always  fostered  a longing  to  make  the  stage  his  means 
of  livelihood,  joined  forces  with  the  Tom  Brown  Repertoire 
Company  in  the  role  of  “Tombstone  Jake”  in  “The  Limited 
Mail.”  His  first  metropolitan  appearance  was  in  the  same 
characterization  in  Niblo’s  Garden,  in  1891. 

“Toured  Country” 

In  Many  Noted  Productions 

In  following  years  he  toured  the  country  in  numerous  suc- 
cessful productions,  among  the  more  prominent  “The  Waifs 
of  New  York”,  “The  Railroad  Ticket”,  “The  Fatal  Card”, 
“The  Postmaster”,  “Charley’s  Aunt”  and  “Miss  Frances, 
of  Yale.”  In  November,  1897,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
under  the  Frohman  management  as  the  co-star  of  “The 
White  Heather,”  Miss  Rose  Coghlan’s  most  famous  dramatic 
success. 

Among  his  many  successful  productions  under  various 
prominent  theatrical  syndicates  were  “His  Excellency,  the 
Governor,”  “A  Royal  Family,”  “Jim  Bludsoe,”  as  co-star 
with  Robert  Edson  in  “The  Rector’s  Garden,”  as  “Jimmy 
Greaves”  in  “Impudence,”  one  of  New  York’s  most  notable 
successes,  “Man  and  Superman”,  “The  Lion  and  the  Mouse”, 
a production  in  which  he  played  for  a season  at  the  Duke 
of  Yorke’s  Theatre  in  London,  “The  Hypocrites”,  “Strong- 
heart”,  Divorcons”,  as  co-star  with  Maude  Adams  in 
“What  Every  Woman  Knows,”  “The  Brass  Bottle,”  “The 
Deep  Purple,”  “Passers  By,”  “Stop  Thief !”  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Last  New  York  Hit 
Ran  for  Whole  Season 

Mr.  Bennett’s  last  metropolitan  appearance,  was  during 
the  season  of  1915-1916  in  “Rio  Grande”,  a border  drama, 
which  ran  at  the  Lyceum  theatre  for  an  entire  season  scor- 
ing one  of  the  biggest  successes  of  the  year.  It  was  while 
starring  in  this  production  that  President  Hutchinson,  of 
the  American  Film  Co.,  Inc.,  engaged  him  to  star  in  a series 
of  Mutual  Star  Productions  of  which  The  Sable  Blessing  is 
the  premier. 


Some  of  the  Famous  Bennett  Stage  Successes 


DAMAGED  GOODS 
STOP  THIEF! 

WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN 
KNOWS 


THE  HYPOCRITES 
IMPUDENCE 

THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE 
STRONGHEART 


PASSERS  BY 
MAN  AND  SUPERMAN 
THE  DEEP  PURPLE 
THE  RECTOR’S  GARDEN 
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RICHARD  BENNETT 

In 

‘"The  Sable  Blessing” 




Tl:e  indifferent  " John  Dumont’’  {Richard  Bennett)  finds 
himself  a winner  of  a fortune.  A scene  from  “The  Sable 

Blessing.” 
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ARKING  his  first  appearance  on 
the  screen  since  his  memorable 
success  as  the  hero  of  Damaged 
Goods,  Richard  Bennett,  foremost 
of  present-day  dramatic  stars  of 
the  stage,  is  presented  as  the  fea- 
tured player  of  The  Sable  Bless- 
ing, a five-act  American-Mutual 
Star  Production  for  release  Mon- 
day, September  1 1 . 

The  Sable  Blessing  is  the  pre- 
mier release  of  the  widely  her- 
alded series  of  Mutual  Star  Productions  for  which  Mr. 
Bennett  was  especially  engaged  by  Samuel  S.  Hutch  nson, 
president  of  the  American  Film  Company,  Inc.,  at  whose 
studios  in  Santa  Barbara  these  feature  releases  are  being 
produced. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  long  association  with  the  stage,  his  rare 
ach'evement  of  never  having  appeared  in  a production  that 
did  not  prove  a success  in  every  way,  his  wide’y  recognized 
reputation  as  a dramatic  star,  ccupled  with  his  versatility 
and  acknowledged  ability  in  portraying  virile  roles,  has  won 
for  him  a wide  reputation  in  theatrical  circles  of  this 
country. 

His  impersonation  of  John  Dumont,  scion  of  a wealthy 
fami'y,  who,  after  a wild  career,  tastes  of  the  dregs  of 
poverty,  gives  Mr.  Bennett  wi  le  opportunities  of  bringing 
into  being  his  exceptional  dramatic  talents.  This  charac- 
terization was  chosen  especially  to  match  Mr.  Bennett’s 
many  accomplishments  as  an  actor,  the  choice  being  made 
from  a large  selection  of  possibilities. 

Unique  in  plot  construction,  abounding  in  thrilling  mo- 
ments with  plenty  of  comedy  situations  appearing  to  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  story,  The  Sable  Blessing  is  indeed  an 
exceptional  production  in  many  ways.  Written  by  Aaron 
Hofiman,  whose  name  has  been  closely  identifie  1 with 
many  of  the  big  screen  successes  of  the  past  few  years,  put 
into  scenario  form  by  Anthony  Id.  Coldeway  and  produced 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  George  L.  Sargent,  Th: 
Sable  Blessing  finds  Mr.  Bennett  essaying  the  most  im- 
portant role  ever  assigned  him  in  a screen  production. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  initial  of  his  Mutual  Star  Productions, 
is  supported  by  a cast  of  exceptional  merit,  each  of  whom 
has  won  an  individual  success,  either  on  the  stage  or  in 
pictures.  Rhea  Mitchell,  an  actress  of  rare  ability,  gifted 
with  exceptional  talents,  who  has  frequently  appeared  be- 
fore Mutual  followers  in  the  past,  appears  in  the  chief  sup- 
porting role  opposite  Mr.  Bennett.  Others  in  the  cast  are 
Adrienne  Morrison,  in  private  life  Mrs.  Richard  Bennett, 
George  Periolat,  noted  character  man  of  American-Mutual 
releases,  who  boasts  of  an  exceptionally  large  following. 
Charles  Newton,  Alfred  Hollingsworth  and  various  others 
of  equal  note. 

1 he  story  of  The  Sable  Blessing,  which  deals  to  a large 
part  with  the  re-establishing  of  a lost  fortune  by  means  of 
a sable  coat  won  by  the  hero  at  a raffle,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

John  Dumont,  a habitue  of  the  racetracks,  finally 
goes  broke  trying  to  beat  the  races.  He  returns  to 
his  wealthy  uncle’s  home  where  he  is  severely  lec- 
tured and  given  another  chance  to  make  good.  He 
sends  him  to  John  Crow,  New  York  manager  for 
a large  picture  book  company. 


John  Dumont Richard  Bennett 

Mary  Rhea  Mitchell 

Bess Adrienne  Morrison 

John  Crow George  Periolat 

Steele Charles  Newton 

Uncle  Henry Alfred  Hollingsworth 

As  the  story  opens,  John  is  living  in  a cheap  boarding 
house  in  which  Mary,  with  whom  John  is  in  love,  is  em- 
ployed as  a general  slavey.  He  tells  her  the  story  of  his 
life,  proposes  marriage  and  then  the  two  start  a joint  bank 
account.  John,  winter  approaching,  is  badly  in  need  of  an 
overcoat.  Some  t ine  later  his  uncle  comes  to  the  city  on 
a visit.  John  insists  that  he  lunch  with  him.  Visiting  his 
nephew’s  room,  the  old  man  is  amazed  to  find  the  walls 
plastered  with  the  photographs  of  various  actresses. 

After  lunch  John  introduces  Mary  to  his  uncle.  But  the 
uncle  is  desirous  of  having  the  boy  marry  Bess  DeVoe,  with 
whom  Jchn  played  while  a youngster.  John  refuses,  and 
h's  uncle  threatens  him.  Mary,  that  c.c.y,  finds  a ticket  for 
a raffle  held  by  a relief  society.  Much  to  their  surprise  an  I 
gratification,  one  of  the  tickets  held  by  Mary  wins  a sable 
overcoat  whLh  she  gives  to  Jchn.  Everybody  he  meets 
laughs  at  the  contrast  between  the  valuable  coat  he  wears 
and  the  shabby  suit  it  partly  hides.  By  means  of  money 
taken  from  their  joint  savings,  John  buys  a new  suit  and  a 
i air  of  sho  s. 

At  the  office,  a few  days  later,  John  hears  his  employer 
discussing  a stock  deal  w'th  his  friend.  He  hears  him  state 
that  the  stock  of  which  they  are  speaking  is  expected  to  go 
to  the  top  by  morning,  and  that  a fortune  mieht  be  made 
with  $100  capital.  John  takes  $100  from  their  jo'nt  account 
and  buys  the  stock.  He  amasses  a fortune  within  a very 
few  hours. 

On  his  return  home  Mary  questions  him  regar  ling  the 
means  by  which  he  had  accumulated  the  fortune,  and  he 
admits  taking  the  money  from  their  account.  Then,  hand- 
ing her  a roll  of  bills,  he  compels  her  to  go  out  and  buy 
herself  a complete  new  outfit.  Flushed  with  success,  John 
quits  the  boarding  house,  while  Mary,  despond-ent,  de- 
termines to  win  him  back  by  any  means.  Meanwhile,  John 
had  gone  to  visit  his  uncle  where  he  meets  Bess. 

Mary,  visiting  Crow’s  offices  learns  that  John  has  re- 
signed his  position.  Crozv,  struck  by  the  fine  appearance 
of  Mary,  succeeds  by  means  of  a pretext,  in  getting  her  to 
visit  a notorious  roa  'house  with  him.  It  also  happens  that 
Bess,  seeking  adventure,  prevails  upon  John  to  take  her  to 
the  same  roadhouse.  By  chance  they  occupy  a booth  along- 
side the  one  in  which  Crow  is  attempting  to  force  Mary  to 
drink  her  first  glass  of  wine.  She  happens  to  see  John  and 
Bess  together  and,  in  anger,  runs  away.  Crow  following 
her,  John  goes  after  her  and  finally  locates  her. 

In  a tussle  with  Crow,  he  forces  him  from  the  booth.  Bess, 
seeing  Mary  and  John  together,  hurriedly  departs. 


‘‘Mary"  ( Rhea  Mitchell ) 
learns  that  “John"  (Rich- 
ard Bennett ) has  cast  her 
aside  for  another 
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FLORENCE  TURNER 

In 

“GRIM  JUSTICE” 


A Mutual  Star  Produc- 
tion. featuring  screen's 
most  popular  favorite 

HOMELY  pathos,  genuine  senti- 
ment, excellent  acting,  superb  di- 
rection  and  a wholesome  enter- 
| taining  story  of  everyday  people 
ij  and  their  everyday  lives  are  the 
| dominating  elements  of  the  fourth 
| of  the  Florence  Turner  Mutual 
| Star  Productions,  Grim  Justice,  a 
five-act  film  version  of  the  cele- 
brated novel  of  the  same  title,  by 
“Rita,”  the  distinguished  English 
novelist. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  preceding  Turner  features,  Far 
From  the  Maddening  Crotvd,  Doorsteps,  and  A Welsh  Sing- 
er, Grim  Justice  does  not  deal  with  sordid  problems  of  psy- 
chology or  sociolog}',  but  with  the  natural  human  emotions 
of  normal  healthy  persons  and  with  the  important  events 
that  work  great  changes  in  their  lives. 

Florence  Turner,  whose  position  at  the  pinnacle  of  great 
film  actresses  is  unquestioned,  and  whose  able  interpretation 
of  scores  of  difficult  and  exacting  roles  has  won-  for  her  the 
deserved  fame  of  being  the  most  versatile  of  screen  stars, 
appears  in  Grim  Justice  as  an  untutored  country  girl  of  un- 
selfish ways  and  of  a generous  and  forgiving  nature. 

Her  finished  acting  alone  would  insure  the  success  of  this 
feature,  but  she  is  supported  by  an  unusually  strong  cast. 
Henry  Edwards  again  plays  opposite  Miss  Turner  and  gives 
a dignified  and  powerful  performance,  showing  wide  adapta- 
bility in  displaying  vehement  indignation  and  calm  re- 
pose with  equal  force  and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
character. 

Malcolm  Cheery’s  characterization  of  the  cynical,  hard- 
hearted father  is  an  effective  bit  of  acting  to  which  he  gives 
marked  individuality.  Others  in  the  cast  who  make  this  a 
noteworthy  screen  production  are  George  Moore,  Una  Ven- 
ning, Dorothy  Rowan,  Winnington  Barnes  and  Maud 
Williamson. 

The  story  was  adapted  for  the  screen  by  the  author  in 
collaboration  with  Larry  Trimble,  who  produced  and  di- 
rected it.  The  rural  atmosphere  is  perfect  and  the  natural 
settings  unexcelled  in  the  beauty  of  their  photography. 
There  are  so  few  scenes  indoors  that  this  picture  might 
truly  be  called  an  outdoor  drama  of  life. 

Crystal  Transom,  according  to  the  story,  is  a care-free 
country  girl  of  sunny  disposition,  despite  the  treatment  ac- 
corded her  by  a harsh  stepmother.  Her  sole  object  in  life  is 
to  bring  joy  to  others.  Her  best  friend  is  her  grandfather, 
to  whom  she  is  devoted. 

Gideon  Midhurst,  a young  philanthropist,  is  ordered  to 
the  country  by  his  physician  to  recuperate  from  a recent 
illness.  While  wandering  down  a narrow  lane  carrying  a 
heavy  satchel,  he  is  overcome  by  his  exertion  and  is  near 
collapse  when  Crystal  comes  to  his  aid.  She  assists  him  to 
a nearby  cottage  and  daily  afterward  visits  him,  always 
taking  him  some  dainty.  A real  friendship  springs  up  be- 
tween Crystal  and  Gideon.  He  becomes  her  instructor, 
teaching  her  to  read  and  write.  After  many  meetings,  they 


Crystal’s  grandfather  implores  her  to  forget  the  man  he 
believes  had  forgotten  her. 


Crystal  Transom 

Gideon  Midhurst 

James  Midhurst 

Grandfather  Transom 

Jude  Transom 

Drusilla  Midhurst.  . . 
Hester  Midhurst . 
Crystal's  Stepmother . 


Florence  Turner 

. . . Henry  Edwards 
. . Malcolm  Cherry 
....  George  Moore 
Winnington  Barnes 

Una  Venning 

. . . Dorothy  Rowan 
.Maud  Williamson 


are  secretly  married.  Following  the  ceremony  Gideon  re- 
turns to  his  home. 

When  she  does  not  hear  from  him  for  a long  time  she 
believes  him  dead  and  is  forced  into  an  unwelcome  marriage 
with  Jude  Transom,  a distant  relative.  Crystal  runs  away 
on  her  wedding  day,  and  after  many  startling  adventures 
she  again  meets  Gideon  a few  years  later  and  a reconcilia- 
tion is  effected. 

***** 

Henry  Edwards,  the  versatile  young  leading  man  ap- 
pearing in  chief  support  to  Miss  Florence  Turner  in  Grim 
Justice,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  stars  now  in  motion 
pictures.  Besides  being  a player  of  exceptional  abilities, 
Mr.  Edwards  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost  producers 
of  the  British  Isles  as  well  as  a writer  of  wide  prominence. 
Mr.  Edwards,  although  not  yet  twenty-six  years  old,  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation  both  as  a screen  actor  and  as  a 
member  of  the  speaking  stage. 

***** 

Florence  Turner,  whose  most  recent  appearance  is  as  the 
star  of  Grim  Justice,  a five-act  Mutual  Star  Production, 
has  recently  become  a British  war  nurse.  At  present  Miss 
Turner  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  large  hospitals  in  London 
where  she  spends  all  her  spare  time  away  from  the  studio. 
In  addition  to  her  work  as  a nurse,  Miss  Turner  had  or- 
ganized a relief  corps  among  the  motion-picture  actresses 
of  England,  who  see  to  it  that  the  families  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  front  are  well  supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
***** 

In  support  of  Miss  Florence  Turner  in  Grim  Justice, 
most  recent  of  her  Mutual  Star  Productions,  appears  a 
large  company  of  capable  players,  among  them  Henry 
Edwards,  Malcolm  Cherry,  George  Moore,  Winnington 
Barnes,  Una  Venning  and  Maud  Williamson. 
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‘THE  PHANTOM  CROOK’’ 


First  of  the  series  of  “ Fantomas” 
stories,  based  on  the  exploits  of  the 
most  notorious  criminal  in  Paris 


Fantomas Victor  Nevarre 

Inspector  Juve  James  Breon 

Fandor  • • Louis  Melchier 

Lady  Beltham  Renee  Carl 

Princess  Danidoff Jean  Fabor 

IRST  of  the  celebrated  Fantomas 
series,  founded  on  the  exploits  of 
the  most  notorious  criminal  in 

French  detective  literature,  will 
be  released  September  7 by  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation  under 
the  title  of  The  Phantom  Crook. 
This  episode,  the  first  of  five  to  be 

I released  weekly  in  three  reels 

each,  introduces  the  arch  criminal 
and  his  nemesis,  Inspector  Juve , 
of  the  Paris  detective  bureau,  in 
the  initial  of  their  battle  of  wits,  which,  as  printed  serially 
each  week  in  the  magazine  sections  of  a string  of  prominent 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  has  interested  millions 
of  readers. 

This  new  Mutual  series  was  made  in  France  by  the  Gau- 
mont  Company,  and  enlists  in  the  various  roles  some  of  the 
most  noted  of  French  actors  and  actresses,  notable  among 
them  Victor  Nevarre,  one  of  the  matinee  idols  of  France, 
who  is  seen  throughout  the  series  in  the  role  of  Fantomas. 
Appearing  with  him  is  James  Breon,  in  the  portrayal  of 
Inspector  Juve,  the  detective  who  so  relentlessly  pursues 
the  master  criminal.  A third  character  which  appears  in 
each  episode,  that  of  Fandor,  the  journalist,  is  played  by 
Louis  Melchier. 

For  the  all-important  role  of  Princess  Sonia  Danidoff,  the 
Gaumont  studios  engaged  beautiful  Jean  Fabor,  a member 
of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  one  of  the  most  noted  and  popu- 
lar of  French  actresses.  In  the  role  of  Lady  Beltham,  the 
titled  Englishwoman  and  first  of  the  victims  to  fall  under 
the  wiles  of  the  criminal,  is  played  by  Renee  Carl,  another 
of  the  best-known  actresses  of  France. 

Episode  No.  1,  which  introduces  Fantomas  in  the  first  of 
his  really  great  crimes,  which,  within  a short  time  made 
him  the  most  feared  man  in  Paris,  depicts  the  beautiful 
Princess  Sonia  Danidoff,  arriving  at  her  home  after  a night 
at  the  theatre.  Entering  her  room,  she  places  her  valuable 
necklace  and  a package  containing  $25,000  in  bank  notes  on 
the  dresser.  Of  a sudden,  a man  stepped  from  behind  the 
heavy  curtains  at  the  window.  He  was  faultlessly  attired  in 
evening  clothes. 

In  response  to  the  demand  of  the  Princess,  the  stranger 
presented  a calling  card,  but  there  was  nothing  on  it.  Then 
he  seized  the  necklace  and  the  bank  notes,  forced  the 
Princess  to  walk  toward  the  door,  opened  it,  suddenly 
slammed  it  shut  and  disappeared.  Glancing  at  the  card  she 
saw  the  terrifying  word  Fantomas. 

Inspector  Juve,  the  most  celebrated  detective  in  Paris, 
was  immediately  assigned  to  the  case.  About  this  time  Lord 
Beltham,  a wealthy  Englishman,  disappeared.  Juve  had 
taken  into  his  confidence  a young  journalist  named  Fandor. 

Juve  began  his  investigation  by  making  inquiries  at  Belt- 
ham's  home,  a beautiful  villa  located  near  Neuilly.  First 
of  the  clews  found  was  a man’s  hat  with  the  initial  “G”  on 
( Continued  on  page  12) 


‘Fantomas,”  most  notorious  of  French  master  criminals 
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THE 

“PERFECT 

VILLAIN” 

Despite  despicable  roles 
Jack  Richardson  has 
plenty  of  followers 

N the  stage  or  on  the  screen,  Jack 
Richardson,  famous  American- 
Mutual  “villain,”  wins  instantan- 
eous favor  from  his  audience. 

With  a tall,  gracefully  propor- 
tioned, athletic  figure,  he  presents 
the  embodied  ideal  of  manly  vigor, 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
buoyancy.  Add  to  this  a bearing 
that  is  unusually  dignified,  when 
earnestness  and  dignity  best  ex- 
press the  character  he  portrays ; 
striking  features  that  lend  themselves  to  the  impressive 
eloquence  of  facial  expression,  together  with  dramatic  talent 
cultured  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  the  result  is 
an  actor  whose  name  on  a program  gives  guarantee  of  an 
eminently  satisfactory  performance. 

It  is  a decided  compliment  to  the  dramatic  powers  of 
Mr.  Richardson  that,  having  such  a likeable  personality 
and  pleasing  face,  he  is  able  to  make  so  convincing  a vil- 
lain. His  is  a case  of  the  histrionic  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,”  and  solicitous  mothers  of  other  young  men,  and 
preachers  by  the  score,  write  him  imploring  letters  begging 
him  to  stop  before  the  “Hyde”  nature  becomes  predominant. 

Jack  Richardson  was  educated  at  Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy, which  accounts  for  his  remarkable  horsemanship.  He 
has  the  dash  of  the  West  with  him  always,  and  it  is  not  a 
veneer,  but  rather,  the  real  thing.  He  “punched”  cows  in 
Idaho,  and  took  life’s  lessons,  roughly  administered,  with 
the  easy  grace  so  characteristic  of  all  his  actions  and  man- 
nerisms. 

Mr.  Richardson  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage  in  Chicago,  several  years  ago,  in  “The  Royal 
Chef.”  This  was  followed  by  engagements  in  the  far 
West,  with  the  Metropolitan  and  Orpheum  Stock  companies. 
In  1909,  while  enjoying  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  best- 
known  heavy  leading  man  in  stock,  Mr.  Richardson  entered 
the  motion  picture  field.  His  initial  work  with  the  Amer- 
ican Film  Co.,  was  in  the  production  “$5,000  Reward,  Dead 
or  Alive.” 

At  present,  he  is  playing  in  the  support  of  Helene  Rosson, 
Frank  Borzage  and  Anna  Little  in  Mustang-Mutual  fea- 
tures. . 

There  is  a great  danger,  for  actors  depicting  “heavy” 
or/  villain  types,  to  overact,  thus  turning  real  drama  into 
poor  burlesque,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  so-called 
“Western  heavy”  roles. 

To  strike  a dramatic  balance,  injecting  all  the  evil  neces- 
sary, without  destroying  the  naturalness  of  the  character, 
requires  an  artistry  which  only  vast  experience  and  great 
ability  can  give.  This  Jack  Richardson  has. 

• 

In  a recent  interview,  Mr.  Richardson  was  asked  whether 


Jack  Richardson,  the  “perfect  villian”  of  Mustang-Mutual 
releases,  minus  his  famous  makeup. 


or  not  he  agreed  with  the  much-talked-of  slogan,  “the  play’s 
the  thing.” 

“Well,  I hate  to  disagree  with  Bill  Shakespeare,  especially 
on  his  three  hundredth  birthday,  but  I must  confess  that  in 
my  opinion  we  are  nearing  the  day  when  a performance  in 
films  will  lay  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  star,”  responded 
Mr.  Richardson  slowly.  “To-day  it  is  possible  to  distribute 
the  work  so  that  a good  play  will  ride  on  its  own  motive 
power,  and  while  this  must  certainly  remain  a most  im- 
portant element  in  the  fabric  of  a pioduction,  the  popular 
conception  of  a successful  film  play  seems  to  base  itself 
more  on  the  individual  performance  of  the  leading  player. 
That  is  the  way  I have  always  regarded  it,  but  I may  be 
wrong.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Mustang-Mutual  company 
to- feature  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  to  provide  them  with 
suitable  vehicles  for  their  talents,  and  to  back  the  production 
with  the  best  kind  of  advertising  material  that  money  can 
buy.” 

Since  the  appeal  an  actor  makes  to  his  audience  is  in 
exact  ratio  to  his  ability,  it  may  readily  be  ascertained  that 
this  actor  possesses  a rare  combination  of  talents.  His 
style  has  found  a distinctive  place  in  the  realms  of  the 
photoplay  world,  as  is  attested  by  the  sincere  admiration  of 
countless  thousands  of  fans  all  over  the  country,  where 
Mustang-Mutual  offerings  are  shown. 


REEL  LIFE— Pape  Six 


“GOLDIE  MARY”  MAKES  DEBUT 

Famous  littte  star  makes  bow. 

Sept,  in  “ Youth’s  Endearing 
Charm,”  Mutual  Star  Production 


OUTH’S  Endearing  Charm,  a six- 
act  Mutual  Star  Production,  pro- 
duced at  the  studios  of  the  Ameri- 
can Film  Company,  Inc.,  under  the 
direction  of  William  C.  Dowlan, 
for  release  Monday,  September 
4,  serves  as  the  vehicle  in  which 
Mary  Miles  Minter,  young 
est  and  most  popular  of  screen 
stars,  makes  her  initial  appearance 
as  a Mutualite.  This  production, 
first  of  the  widely  heralded  series 
in  which  little  Miss  Minter  is  to-be  featured,  is  the  principal 
feature  offering  of  Mutual  Film  Corporation  releases  for 
the  week  of  September  4. 

Youth’s  Endearing  Charm,  adapted  for  the  screen  by  J. 
Kdward  Hungerford  from  the  widely  read  novel  of  the 
same  name  written  by  Maibelle  Heikes  Justice,  noted  writer 
of  popular  novels  and  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazine, 
presents  “Goldie  Mary’’  in  what  is  unanimously  conceded  the 
most  appealing  role  in  which  she  has  yet  appeared  in  her 
screen  work. 

kittle  Miss  Minter,  in  her  premier  as  a Mutual  star,  has 
been  surrounded  by  a cast  of  unusual  merit  headed  by  Wal- 
lace MacDonald,  a talented  young  player  who  boasts  of  a 
wide  following  among  picture  fans.  Others  in  the  big  com- 
pany supporting  Miss  Minter  include  Gertrude  LeBrandt, 
who  has  been  cast  for  important  roles  in  numerous  of  Broad- 
way’s big  successes,  and  an  actress  of  unusual  dramatic 
power,  Harry  von  Meter,  Alfred  Ferguson,  Bessie  Banks, 
Harvey  Clarke,  Margaret  Nichols,  and  others  of  equal  note. 

Miss  Minter  essays  the  roie  of  Orphan  Mary  Wade,  an 
appealing  and  unusually  sympathetic  characterization  which 
gives  to  “Goldie  Mary”  wide  opportunities  of  bringing  into 
play  the  many  dramatic  and  emotional  talents  with  which 
she  has  been  gifted.  Many  little  touches  of  the  dramatic 
are  injected  into  each  of  the  six  acts  by  the  bond  of  affection 
which  exists  between  the  star  and  “Zippy,”  a little  Irish 
terrier  of  unusual  intelligence,  who  shares  in  all  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  his  mistress  with  the  fortitude  of  a human. 

The  opening  scenes  of  Youth’s  Endearing  Charm  show 
Miss  Minter  as  Mary  Wade,  an  inmate  of  an  orphanage  to 
which  she  had  been  committed  after  a life  of  hardship  fre- 
quently fraught  with  hunger,  in  the  gutters  of  the  big  city. 
Later,  much  against  her  wishes,  she  is  bound  out  to  a family 
of  cruel  farmers  from  whom  she  escapes  after  weeks  of 
drudgery.  Back  in  the  city  again  Mary,  hungry  and  footsore, 
turns  to  begging  under  the  guise  of  being  blind,  in  an  effort 
to  procure  food  for  herself  and  “Zippy.”  Arrested,  Mary 
is  cast  into  a cell,  later  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  is 
about  to  be  committed  when  Prince  Charming  makes  his 
unexpected  appearance. 

Prom  then  on  Mary’s  life  becomes  a series  of  adventures 
following  her  transformation  from  the  gutters  into  a veri- 
table fairyland.  Numerous  humorous  situations  crop  up 
into  various  of  the  scenes,  depicting  Mary’s  life  in  the  home 
of  the  millionaire  head  of  the  trust  company  by  her  tem- 
porary inability  to  master  the  many  details  of  the  social  life 
into  which  she  is  suddenly  hurled. 

Youth’s  Endearing  Charm  abounds  in  excellent  settings, 
each  of  which  was  constructed  especially  for  the  filming  of 
this  production.  Neither  expense  nor  effort  was  spared  by 
Director  Dowlan  in  his  search  for  the  proper  locations 
mcessary  to  carry  out  the  atmosphere  of  the  story.  This 


made  it  necessary  for  little  Miss  Minter  and  her  company 
of  players  to  make  long  jaunts  into  the  lower  Santa  Ynez 
Valley,  many  miles  from  the  Santa  Barbara  studios,  where 
these  particular  scenes  were  enacted. 

Second  of  the  Mutual’s  multi-reel  feature  productions  of 
the  same  week  will  be  released  September  7 under  the  title 
of  The  Light,  in  which  Helene  Rosson  appears  in  the  fea- 
tured role.  The  story  of  this  piece,  which  deals  with  Hindu 
occultism,  is  from  the  pen  of  Clifford  Howard,  author  of 
Purity,  the  American-Mutual  art  feature  starring  Audrey 
Munson,  the  noted  model.  It  was  produced  by  Director 
William  C.  Dowlan.  William  J.  Tedmarsh,  whose  charac- 
terization of  Satsuma  in  The  Secret  of  the  Submarine f the 
American-Mutual  photo-novel,  won  him  wide  vogue,  has 
been  cast  for  an  important  part.  Franklin  Ritchie  plays  the 
chief  supporting  role  opposite  Miss  Rosson.  Eugenie 
Forde,  and  George  Webb  are  additional  members  of  the 
star’s  supporting  company. 

The  story  of  The  Light  concerns  Prince  Zarak,  a master 
of  Hindu  occultism  and  the  many  nefarious  methods  he  re- 
sorts to  in  order  to  win  the  affection  of  the  wife  of  a young 
and  prominent  artist,  aided  and  abetted  by  Zohia,  a Hindu 
princess.  . 

The  Phantom  Crook,  first  of  the  series  of  five  three-act 
weekly  releases  of  the  famous  Fantofnas  series  of  detective 
stories,  is  the  Mutual’s  three-act  weekly  release.  It  will  be 
released  September  7.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exploits  of  Fantomas,  the  notorious  Paris  criminal,  and  is 
based  on  the  theft  by  a mysterious  individual  of  a valuable 
necklace  and  a large  sum  of  money  from  a well-known 
French  noblewoman,  and  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Jure 
the  famous  Paris  detective,  to  capture  him. 

The  Fantomas  stories,  written  by  two  of  the  cleverest  of 
writers  of  detective  stories  in  France,  have  been  read  by 
millions  of  people  throughout  this  country,  the  series  having 
been  run  in  a syndicate  of  prominent  Sunday  newspaper 
magazines.  Fantomas  is  one  of  the  wierdest  of  detective 
stories  with  thrilling  situations,  and  startling  climaxes  per- 
meating each  of  the  three  reels  comprising  the  weekly  re- 
lease. 

Mutual’s  two-part  feature  offerings  of  the  week  include 
The  Atonement,  an  American  release  of  September  4,  in 
which  Vivian  Rich  and  Alfred  Vosburgh  are  starred; 
Mat  chin’  Jim,  a Western  story  from  the  Mustang  studios, 
with  Frank  Borzage  and  Anna  Little,  to  be  released  Sep- 
tember 8;  and  The  Jungle  Flashlight,  a gripping  story  of 
the  South  African  jungles  with  Margaret  Gibson  and  the 
famous  Bostock  animals,  for  release  September  9. 

Among  the  comedy  offerings  of  the  week  are  Musikers,  a 
Falstaff  offering  with  Claude  Cooper  and  Frank  E.  McNish 
in  the  laughable  roles  of  Conrad  and  Oscar,  for  release  Sep- 
tember 5;  The  Boomerang  Goldbrick,  a Beauty  release  of 
September  6,  with  Orral  Humphrey;  Making  Things  Hum. 
a Cub  comedy  with  George  Ovey  for  release  September  8. 
and  a Vogue  comedy  to  be  released  September  10. 

Mutual  W eekly  No.  88  is  crowded  with  interesting  fea- 
tures photographed  by  busy  Mutual  camera-men  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  globe,  among  them  many  new  pictures  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  posed  especially  for  this  issue  at  the  White 
House.  This,  as  with  See  America  First,  the  Gaumont- 
Mutual  weekly  educational  film,  will  be  released  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  Reel  Life,  which  bears  the  same  release  to  the 
magazine  as  does  the  pictorial  reel  to  the  newspaper,  will 
go  to  the  public  as  usual  on  Sunday,  September  10. 


REEL  LIFE — Pa^e  Seven 


“ATONEMENT” 

DIVINITY  student’s  mad  infatuation  for 
a cabaret  singer,  his  escape,  following 
the  belief  that  he  had  killed  a man,  his 
rescue  by  a fisher-maiden  and  finally 
his  re-establishment  in  society  with  the 
fisher-girl  as  his  wife,  furnishes  the 
theme  of  Atonement,  a two-act  fea- 
ture release  from  the  American-Mu- 
tual studios  with  Vivian  Rich  and 
Alfred  Vosburgh  essaying  the  princi- 
pal roles. 

Vivian  Rich’s  interpretation  of  the 
character  of  Unine  Bergold,  the  fisher- 
maiden,  is  by  far  the  most  appealing 
and  sympathetic  role  yet  assigned  her, 
and  she  is  certain  to  gain  added  pres- 
tige as  a dramatic  star  for  the  excep- 
tional manner  in  which  she  handles  the 
part.  Alfred  Vosburgh,  whose  work  in 

Dick Alfred  Vosburgh  numerous  short  length  features  in 

. which  he  has  co-starred  with  Miss 

Undine Vivian  Rich  Rich,  has  won  him  a wide  following, 

■ - renders  a most  pleasing  perfomance. 

The  story  of  Atonement  was  written 
by  William  Parker  and  produced  by  Edward  Sloman,  who  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  production  of  numerous  multi-reels  fea- 


tured from  the  American-Mutual  studios.  Picturesque  scenes  repre- 
senting a seacoast  village,  photographed  in  a settlement  many  miles 
down  the  coast  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  the  studios  are  located, 
furnish  an  interesting  setting  for  numerous  of  the  scenes. 

The  opening  of  the  story  depicts  Richard  Stanton,  a divinity  stu- 
dent and  son  of  a millionaire  business  man,  in  a heated  discussion 
with  his  father  over  the  former’s  infatuation  for  a cabaret  singer. 
The  father  succeeds  in  bribing  the  girl  to  scoff  at  the  attention  of  fyis 
son.  One  day,  visiting  her  in  her  dressing  room,  the  son  comes 
upon  a strange  man,  and  in  a rage  strikes  him  on  the  head  with  a 
bottle.  Believing  he  had  killed  him,  he  flees.  Tramps  overpower 
him,  strip  him  of  his  clothing  and  set  him  adrift  in  a rowboat. 

The  boat  is  driven  ashore,  where  Undine,  daughter  of  the  fisher- 
settlement’s  pastor,  finds  him  and  carries  him  to  his  home.  Fear- 
ful of  exposure,  he  pretends  he  has  lost  his  memory.  The  youth  and 
Undine  quickly  fall  in  love.  One  day  the  girl  discovers  a news- 
paper washed  ashore  from  a ship  which  tells  of  the  flight  of  Richard. 
She  witholds  the  paper  from  him.  The  man,  it  develops,  was  not 
killed  by  the  blow  and  had  quickly  recovered.  Richard  resolves  to 
leave  the  island  secretly  at  night.  Undine,  however,  sees  him  as  he 
steals  stealthily  away  and  begs  him  to  remain.  Convinced  that  Richard 
loves  her,  the  girl  shows  him  the  newspaper.  Then  she  consents  to 
marry  him  and  return  to  the  city.  Her  father,  a minister,  calls  a 
meeting  of  his  church  people  who  insist  that  he  remain.  Undine, 
dearly  loving  her  father,  refuses  to  leave  without  him.  Richard  also 
remains,  a call  having  come  to  him  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  aged 
minister  among  the  fisher-folk.  Happily  married,  Richard,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  father,  who  had  died  through  grief  as  a result  of  his  son’s 
early  escapades  in  the  city,  erects  a beautiful  church  in  his  memory 
and  remains  as  the  pastor. 


“THE  JUNGLE 
FLASHLIGHT” 


'%  William  Clifford 


Paul William  Clifford 

Margaref.Margaret  Gibson 


ERILS  which  faced  a faithful  wife  who 
threw  herself  into  the  jungle  in  order  to 
escape  the  forced  attentions  of  a man 
she  detested,  and  how  she  was  saved 
through  an  act  of  fate,  is  the  absorbing 
story  of  which  The  Jungle  Flashlight, 
most  recent  of  the  two-act  Centaur- 
Mutual  features  starring  Margaret  Gib- 
son and  William  Clifford,  is  founded. 

A more  interesting  or  realistic  drama 
of  the  animal  variety  with  spectacular 
performances  by  the  various  species  of 
jungle  animals,  which  makes  up  the 
famous  Bostock  collection  featured  in 
Centaur-Mutual  releases,  has  never  be- 
fore been  screened.  Lions,  leopards, 
elephants  and  numerous  alligators  have 
been  used  in  large  numbers  in  the  film- 
ing of  the  jungle  scenes  of  this  pro- 
duction, principal  among  them  “Ena,” 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  elephant 
now  before  the  public. 

Thelma  Salter,  a noted  child  actress, 
despite  her  six  years,  who  has  appeared 


in  several  of  the  Mutual  Masterpictures  featuring  Crane  Wilbur,  has 
been  cast  for  an  all  important  role  in  this  two-part  feature.  William 
Clifford  is  seen  in  the  role  of  Paul  Grainey,  a photographer  represent- 
ing a natural  history  society  assigned  to  tour  the  African  jungles  in 
a search  for  new  species  of  animals  and  reptiles,  a characterization 
that  gives  him  wide  opportunity  of  displaying  his  histrionic  dramatic 
talents.  Miss  Gibson  appears  in  the  part  of  his  wife  and  little  Miss 
Salter  as  their  child. 

The  story  of  The  Jungle  Flashlight  opens  with  the  departure  of 
the  husband  for  the  African  wilds.  He  has  left  his  wife  and  child 
in  the  custody  of  a noted  chemist,  long  his  closest  friend.  The 
latter  takes  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Grainey,  and  attempts  to 
force  his  attentions  on  his  wife.  One  day  the  child  wanders  awa\ 
from  the  camp  and  is  rescued  from  a savage  lion  by  an  elephant 
and  carried  to  her  father. 

Driven  desperate  by  the  loss  of  her  child  and  in  order  to  escape 
the  attentions  of  the  chemist,  she  rushes  into  the  jungle,  alive  with 
wild  animals  and  reptiles  and,  by  a miracle  is  guided  to  the  camp  of 
her  husband  where  she  finds  the  child  alive  and  well.  The  chemist, 
ever  hopeful  of  carrying  out  his  desires,  follows,  meeting  his  death 
in  a most  sensational  manner,  being  crushed  to  death  under  the  foot 
of  an  elephant. 

* * * * * 

Crane  Wilbur,  a widely  popular  idol  of  Mutual  fans,  is  shortly  to 
appear  in  several  powerful  feature  productions,  the  first  of  which. 
The  Painted  Lie,  a semi-military  drama,  was  recently  completed  at 
the  Horsley  studios  in  Los  Angeles.  In  his  support,  Mr.  Wilbur  will 
have  a big  company  of  players  especially  chosen  for  the  production. 
Many  of  the  scenes  were  enacted  on  Mexican  soil  and  others  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 


‘MATCHIN’ 

JIM” 


O W a cowboy’s  mania  for  matching 
coins  wins  him  a sweetheart,  then 
brings  about  a separation  and  finally 
a reconcilliation  and  a happy  marriage, 
is  the  unusual  story  revealed  in 
Matchin’  Jim,  most  recent  of  two-act 
Western  dramas  from  the  studios  of 
the  Mustang-Mutual.  Frank  Borzage. 
who  stands  supreme  as  a portrayer  of 
stirring  Western  roles,  and  Anna  Little, 
his  co-star  in  these  ever  interesting 
stories  of  the  deserts  and  prairies  of 
Far  West,  are  the  stars,  both  being  cast 
for  roles  that  give  them  unlimited  op- 
portunities of  displaying  their  versatil- 
ity and  familiarity  with  the  characters 
and  many  sided  customs  of  our  West- 
ern brethern  and  sisters. 

The  story  of  Matchin’  Jim,  written 
by  Karl  Coolidge  and  staged  by  Mr. 
Borzage,  is  placed  in  the  wild  country 
of  Arizona,  with  the  desert  furnishing 
the  locations.  In  support  of  the  co- 
stars  are  Queenie  Rosson,  Harvey 


Jim Frank  Borzage 

Phyllis Anna  Little 


Clark  and  Dick  La  Reno,  each  of  whom  enjoys  a wide  following  for 
their  many  portrayals  in  Mutual  releases. 

Matchin’  Jim,  a monicker  given  him  by  the  cowboys  of  the  “Flying 
A”  ranch  because  of  his  mania  for  matching  coins,  accidentally  meets 
Phyllis,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  old  settler  who  lives  on  the 
rim  of  the  desert.  Hawkins,  a gambler,  claiming  to  be  in  ill  health, 
suddenly  appears  on  the  scene  and  insists  on  forcing  his  attentions 
on  the  girl.  Learning  that  he  has  a rival,  Jim  compels  him  to  match 
coins,  the  loser  to  depart  immediately  from  the  scene.  Hawkins 
wins. 

Jim,  as  per  agreement,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Phyllis,  who  has 
grown  to  love  him,  prepares  to  depart.  Phyllis,  unable  to  understand 
Jim’s  actions  begins  a flirtation  with  Hawkins  in  the  hope  of  arous- 
ing his  jealousies.  Jim  leaves,  and  after  a day  of  traveling,  stops  at 
a cabin  to  ask  for  something  to  eat.  In  the  cabin  he  finds  a mother 
and  her  new  born  babe.  From  her  he  learns  that  she  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  husband.  He  immediately  suspects  Hawkins. 

Riding  back,  he  compels  the  gambler  to  accompany  him  to  the 
cabin,  where  at  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  babe,  Hawkins  falls  on 
his  knees  and  begs  forgiveness.  Returning  to  the  home  of  Phyllis, 
Jim  learns  that  she  is  absent.  Her  father  orders  him  from  the 
house  and  when  he  refuses  to  go,  throws  him  out.  Undaunted,  Jim 
returns  and  insists  upon  the  father  matching  coins  with  him  to  see 
if  he  can  propose  to  his  daughter.  Suddenly  Jim  hears  some  one 
outside.  It  is  Phyllis. 

Jim  and  the  father  match  coins — and  Jim  wins.  The  old  man, 
qverjoyed,  gives  his  hand  to  the  cowboy  and  from  his  smile  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  choice  his  daughter 
has  made. 


REEL  LIFE — Page  Eight 


Paddy  Me  Quire  starts  on 
his  rolling  skate  escapade. 
Scene  from  “Rolling  to 
Ruin,”  latest  of  the  Vogue- 
Mutual  comedies  in  which 
he  is  featured. 


ROLLING  TO  RUIN  ’— VOGUE 

Two  Reels — A roaring  comedy,  with  Paddy  McQuire  and  a 
corps  of  f unmakers. 


Storekeeper  Paddy  McQuire 

His  Wife Margaret  Templeton 

Cashier • • Gypsy  Abbott 

Delivery  Boy Arthur  Moon 


Paddy,  clerking  in  a beach  grocery  story,  spends  most  of 
his  time  making  love  to  various  pretty  girls.  Arthur  Moon, 
another  clerk,  and  the  cashier  tumble  into  a barrel.  Paddy 
saves  them.  The  delivery  boy  robs  the  cash  register.  With 
the  money  he  takes  the  cashier  to  the  beach.  Paddy  picks 
the  boy’s  pocket,  and  when  the  cashier  sees  him  with  the 
money  immediately  passes  up  Arthur.  They  go  roller  skat- 
ing. The  delivery  boy,  in  revenge,  notifies  Paddy’s  wife. 
When  she  appears,  Paddy  and  his  friend  escape  by  jumping 
into  a scenic  railway  car.  The  delivery  boy  and  the  angry 
wife  follow.  Suddenly  the  car  leaves  the  track  and  plunges 
from  the  top  into  the  ocean.  After  a series  of  wild  antics, 
in  which  the  police  join,  Paddy  is  finally  captured.  But  the 
cashier,  her  roller  skates  still  fastened  to  her  feet,  goes 
merrily  off  down  the  boardwalk. 

***** 

“A  BOOMERANG  GOLDBRICK”— 

BEAUTY 

One  Reel — Two  jays  see  the  sights  of  the  big  town,  and 
come  back  tzvo  wise  birds 


Si  Green Orral  Humphrey 

Mandy Jo  Taylor 


Armed  with  a couple  of  powerful  bank  rolls,  Si  Green 
and  his  wife  come  to  the  big  city.  They  soon  fall  in  with 
a pair  of  slickers.  Si  makes  a flash  of  a big  roll  in  paying 
off  the  taxi  driver.  He  gets  his  change  back  in  Confederate 
money.  On  the  pretense  of  going  to  put  his  roll  in  the  bank. 
Si  escapes  from  the  protecting  wing  of  Mandy  and  is  soon 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Ima’s  smiles.  She  coyly  con- 
ducts him  to  a place  which  she  designates  as  her  home. 
Suddenly  U.  R.  Dunn,  Ima’s  supposed  father,  arrives  on 
the  scene,  greatly  depressed  for  ready  cash.  To  cut  a long 


story  short,  Si  buys  a gold  brick.  The  hotel  clerk  also  dis- 
covers that  Si’s  money  was  Confederate  and  a hunt  starts 
for  him,  ending  up  in  the  police  court.  Mandy  has  been 
having  her  successes.  She  met  the  gentleman  who  owned 
the  park,  and  in  return  for  the  bulge  in  her  stocking  she 
receives  a clear  deed  to  the  city  domain  with  the  swans  and 
fish  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  On  the  way  to  the  police 
station  Si  sees  Ima  Deville  rambling  along  with  a satchel 
toward  the  railroad.  He  has  her  pumped  out  at  the  police 
station  where  he  gets  his  roll  back.  Later  on  the  gold  brick 
does  good  service  in  tapping  the  nut  of  U.  R.  Dunn.  Si  gets 
all  his  wife’s  money  back  and  Dunn  goes  to  the  dungeon. 

***** 

“MAKING  THINGS  HUM”— CUB 

One  Reel — Jerry  falls  in  love  with  a pretty  maid,  then  the 

trouble  starts 


Jerry George  Ovey 

Maid Claire  Anderson 


Jerry,  ever  alert  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a dainty 
female,  comes  in  contact  with  the  maid  of  a wealthy  family. 
Jerry  escorts  her  home.  The  policeman  on  the  beat,  who  is 
also  infatuated  with  the  maid,  appears.  Without  ceremony 
he  hurls  Jerry  aside  and  follows  the  maid  to  the  kitchen. 
Jerry  starts  for  the  door  when  Hank,  the  janitor,  appears. 
Another  fight  starts.  Hank  goes  inside.  A fight  starts  be- 
tween the  janitor  and  the  bluecoat,  the  latter  throwing  the 
janitor  into  the  cellar.  Jerry  spies  the  police  captain.  He 
tells  his  tale  of  woe.  The  captain  goes  after  his  subordinate. 
While  the  two  officers  are  fighting,  Jerry  opens  the  door  and 
throws  them  both  down  to  join  the  janitor.  Jerry  is  prog- 
ressing nicely  when  the  master  of  the  house  comes  in.  He 
is  also  smitten  with  the  girl.  The  maid  faints.  Jerry  goes 
to  her  assistance.  The  three  in  the  cellar  appear.  Jerry 
runs  to  the  hall.  There  he  is  confronted  by  the  husband. 
Jerry  throws  the  girl  into  his  arms.  Seeing  her  husband 
with  the  maid  in  his  arms,  the  angry  wife  smashes  a big 
vase  over  her  husband’s  head.  The  police  and  janitor  appear 
on  the  scene  and  there  is  a general  mixup.  Jerry  climbs  out 
of  the  window  and,  aided  by  the  drain  pipe,  reaches  the 
ground.  He  is  caught  at  the  bottom  by  the  husband  and 
held,  clubbed  and  taken  away  to  jail. 


RFEL  LIFE — Page  Nine 


AMERICAN  FEATURE  COMING 

Few  idle  moments  at  Sanla 
Barbara  where  army  of  stars  are 
at  work  on  future  Mutual  releases 


HESE  are  busy  days  at  the  studios 
of  the  American  Film  Company, 
Inc.,  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  where 
a host  of  stars,  including  Richard 
Bennett,  Mary  Miles  Minter, 
William  Russell,  C.  William  Kolb, 
Max  Dill,  Winnifred  Greenwood, 
Helene  Rosson,  Franklin  Ritchie 
and  others  of  equal  note  are  at 
work  on  multi-reel  features  to  be 
released  shortly  as  Mutual  Star 
Productions  or  Mutual  Masterpic- 

tures. 

Mr.  Bennett,  having  completed  The  Sable  Blessing,  initial 
of  his  series  of  Mutual  Star  Productions,  a five-act  comedy 
drama  from  the  pen  of  Aaron  Hoffman  for  release  early  in 
September,  and  His  Brother’s  Keeper,  second  of  the  series 
written  by  Kenneth  B.  Clarke,  is  now  at  work  on  The  Law 
makers,  his  third  feature.  This  production,  according  to 
present  plans,  will  be  released  in  seven  acts  and  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sensational  photodramas  of  its  nature 
ever  produced. 

The  Law  Makers,  which  carries  as  its  main  theme  the 
story  of  a young  law  student  who,  having  sown  his  wild 
oats,  later  reaps  the  whirlwind,  when,  as  a judge  on  the 
bench,  he  unknowingly  sentences  his  own  son  to  be  executed, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  collaboration  with  Anthony 
W.  Coldeway,  of  the  American-Mutual  scenario  department. 
The  Law  Makers  is  an  exceptionally  severe  indictment  of 
circumstantial  evidence  and  capital  punishment. 

In  this  production,  Mr.  Bennett  will  have  in  his  support 
George  Periolat,  William  Carroll,  Adrienne  Morrison  (Mrs. 
Richard  Bennett),  Ashton  Dearholt,  Charles  Newton  and 
various  others  especially  chosen  for  this  feature. 

Under  the  direction  of  James  Kirkwood,  Faith,  the  third 
of  the  Mutual  Star  Productions,  featuring  Mary  Miles 
Minter,  is  now  well  in  work.  This  production,  written 
especially  for  “Goldie  Mary,”  by  Mr.  Kirkwood,  will  pre- 
sent the  famous  little  star  in  an  unusually  novel  role,  one 
the  like  of  which  Miss  Minter  has  never  before  been  cast 
for. 

Miss  Minter,  her  director1^  and  various  members  of  her 
company  are  now  at  the  big  Cameron-Rogers  estate,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Southern  California,  where  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  enacting  of  several  of  the  important  exteriors. 
Faith,  in  which  Miss  Minter  assumes  the  title  role,  teems 
with  beautiful  situations  and  strong  dramatic  elements,  being 
based  to  a large  extent  on  the  Biblical  quotation  which 
reads  as  follows:  “Whomsoever  I have  given  a child  to 

care  for,  and  hath  not  done  so,  my  wrath  shall  be  bestowed 
upon  in  full.” 

Those  famous  laughmakers,  Kolb  & Dill,  are  now  working 
on  their  fourth  Mutual  Star  Production,  A Peck  o’  Pickles, 
based  on  the  stage  play  of  the  same  name  in  which  the 
co-stars  won  a big  success.  T.  N.  Heffren,  formerly  of  the 
Universal  studios,  who  recently  joined  forces  with  the 
American-Mutual,  is  in  charge  of  the  production  of  this 
Kolb  & Dill  feature. 

May  Cloy  essays  the  chief  feminine  role  opposite  the  co- 
stars  ; others  in  the  cast,  including  Josephine  Clarke,  Marie 
Van  Tassell,  Harry  Cornell  and  Frank  Thomson.  The  story 


of  A Peck  o’  Pickles  is  centered  in  Walpole,  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  Boston  where  Schlitz  (Max  Dill),  proprietor 
of  a shoe  store,  and  Busch  (C.  William  Kolb),  owner  of  a 
delicatessen  outfit,  become  rivals  for  the  possession  of  a 
lottery  ticket.  Numerous  humorous  situations  crowd  every 
one  of  the  five  acts  with  enough  of  the  dramatic  injected 
to  add  a sympathetic  touch  to  the  story. 

Winnifred  Greenwood  is  at  present  engaged  in  The  Voice 
of  Love,  a five-act  feature  production,  to  be  released  as  a 
Mutual  Masterpicture.  The  story,  written  especially  for 
Miss  Greenwood  by  R.  M.  Straus,  is  being  filmed  under 
the  direction  of  Rea  Berger  and  in  support  of  the  star 
appear  Edward  Coxen,  George  Field,  Harvey  Clarke  and 
various  others.  This  marks  the  initial  appearance  of  Mr. 
Coxen,  long  a favorite  of  two  and  three  reel  American- 
Mutual  features,  in  a five-act  production.  The  Voice' of 
Love  introduces  Miss  Greenwood  in  an  exceedingly  novel 
role  and  throughout  the  production  runs  one  of  the  most 
gripping  stories  ever  filmed. 

Esther  of  the  People,  a drama  based  on  the  story  of  a 
wealthy  owner  of  a large  mill  and  a grafting,  bullying 
manager  who  attempts  to  take  advantages  of  a poor  mill- 
hand,  is  the  next  of  the  Mutual  Masterpictures  featuring 
Helene  Rosson  and  Franklin  Ritchie.  Work  on  this  pro- 
duction began  a few  days  ago  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
Thorne.  This  feature  release,  the  story  of  which  was  pre- 
pared for  Miss  Rosson  by  Rosalie  Ashton,  will  present  in 
support  of  the  co-stars  Eugenie  Forde,  Harry  von  Meter, 
Orral  Humphrey  and  various  others. 

Immediate  Lee,  featuring  Frank  Borzage,  a screen  version 
of  the  story  of  the  same  name  which  ran  in  “The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,”  is  the  next  of  the  five-act  Mutual  Master- 
pictures  featuring  this  famous  portrayer  of  virile  Western 
roles. 

All  of  the  scenes  of  immediate  Lee  are,  as  those  who 
read  the  story  will  remember,  laid  in  the  Far  West,  and 
exceptional  care  is  being  taken  in  the  production  of  these 
scenes  to  make  them  as  realistic  as  possible.  A number  of 
thrills  are  being  worked  into  various  scenes  of  the  produc- 
tion, and  the  director,  in  order  to  get  the  proper  atmosphere, 
will  leave  with  his  company  shortly  for  the  desert  country 
of  Arizona  where  they  will  be  staged.  In  support  of  Mr. 
Borzage  will  be  Anna  Little  and  Jack  Richardson.  The 
screen  adaptation  was  made  by  Kenneth  B.  Clarke. 

Second  of  the  multi-reel  features  starring  Winnifred 
Greenwood  will  be  put  in  work  shortly  under  the  title  of 
The  Shadozv.  Edward  Coxen  will  play  the  chief  supporting 
role  opposite  the  star,  with  George  Field  essaying  the 
“heavy.”  The  story  is  by  William  H.  Lippert  and  the 
scenario  by  Clifford  Howard.  Edward  Sloman  is  in  charge 
of  the  direction. 

The  Love  Hermit,  a forthcoming  Mutual  Star  Production 
featuring  William  Russell,  is  well  under  way.  The  story  of 
The  Love  Hermit,  written  by  Clarke  Irvine,  centers  around 
a girl  who  believes  in  breaking  hearts  by  making  men  be- 
lieve she  loves  them  when,  in  reality,  she  does  not.  Her 
punishment  comes  when  she  falls  in  love  with  one  of  her 
victims-to-be.  Charlotte  Burton  heads  the  big  company  of 
players  appearing  in  support  of  Mr.  Russell.  Others  in  the 
cast  are  William  Stowed,  Harry  von  Meter  and  Queenie 
Rosson. 


KEEL  LIFE — Pa^e  Ten 


HORSLEY  STUDIOS  REORGANIZE 

r 

Producer  plans  many  changes . 

Crane  Wilbur  to  be  featured , 
big  stars  to  be  engaged 


^.VID  HORSLEY  announces  a 
reorganization  of  his  studios  for 
alignment  of  his  facilities  with  a 
policy  of  quality  feature  produc- 
tion. 

Operations  at  the  Los  Angeles 
studios  of  the  Horsley  concern 
have  been  reduced  to  a minimum 
for  a period  of  a few  weeks.  Mr. 
Horsley  is  now  in  Los  Angeles, 
making  preparations  for  the  im- 
portant changes  to  be  instituted  in 
the  early  Autumn  at  the  Los  Angeles  plant. 

Mr.  Horsley  will  come  East  in  September  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  new  contracts  and  conducting  various  confer- 
ences with  President  John  R.  Freuler,  of  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation. 

It  is  announced  that  Crane  Wilbur  will  remain  with  the 
Horsley  concern  and  that  he  will  be  starred  in  a series  of 
special  feature  productions  to  be  made  this  Fall.  Mr. 
Horsley  also  expects  to  conclude  negotiations  now'  in  prog- 
ress with  two  widely  known  actresses  of  the  stage  who 
are  to  be  cast  in  Horsley  feature  productions. 

Horsley  affairs  in  the  East  are  now  being  conducted  by 
Charles  F.  Pope,  general  representative  for  Mr.  Horsley. 

Mr.  Pope  has  brought  with  him  from  the  West  the  first 
prints  on  a number  of  comedies  directed  for  David  Horsley 
by  the  famous  A1  Christie.  The  first  of  these  probably 
will  be  ready  for  release  through  the  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion about  September  25.  These  new  Christie  comedies 
will  be  released  under  the  Club  brand.  Mr.  Christie,  through 
his  long  successful  experience  with  Universal  and  in  other 
important  camera  achievements,  is  known  to  every  exhibitor 
in  the  country. 

* * * * * 

Clifford  Howard,  who  wrote  Purity,  the  American- 
Mutual  act  featuring  stunning  Audrey  Munson,  has  long 
been  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  several 
popular  books  and  also  as  a contributor  of  fiction,  poetry 
and  essays  to  leading  magazines  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  Among  his  best  known  fiction  works  are  “What 
Happened  to  Olenberg”  and  “The  Passover.”  He  is  an  au- 
thority on  handwriting  and  his  work  on  graphology,  a 
treatise  on  the  relation  of  handwriting  to  character,  has 
passed  through  ten  editions.  It  is  today  recognized  as  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

His  “Sex  Worship,”  an  exposition  of  the  Phallic  origins 
of  religion,  is  in  the  sixth  edition  and  has  attracted  inter- 
national attention. 


which  Helene  Rosson  was  featured.  A recent  production, 
soon  to  be  released  by  the  Mutual,  from  his  pen  is  The 
Light.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  next  Richard  Bennett 
production,  The  Highest  Good. 

Mr.  Howard  was  graduated  from  Columbia  University 
with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Author’s  League  of  America  and  his  interest  in  scientific 
and  sociological  affairs  is  evidenced  by  his  membership  in 
the  American  Anthropological  Society,  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  the  American  Society  of  Social  Hygiene 
and  the  National  Health  Committee  of  100.  He  has  written 
and  lectured  extensively  in  the  interest  of  social  and  po- 
litical reforms. 

***** 

Claire  Alexander,  the  diminutive  leading  woman  appear- 
ing with  George  Ovey  in  the  popular  Cub  comedies  produced 
at  the  Horsley  studios  in  Los  Angeles,  is  only  seventeen 
years  old,  making  her  the  youngest  leading  woman  in  pic- 
tures. Previous  to  entering  the  studio,  Miss  Alexander  had 
had  no  experience  whatever,  but  her  natural  talents,  win- 
ning personality  and  abilities  quickly  won  her  fame. 

* * * * * 

Winnifred  Greenwood  has  been  cast  for  the  role  of  an 
astrologer  in  The  Voice  of  Love,  a five-act  feature  produc- 
tion now  in  work  at  the  American  Film  C(o.,  Inc.,  studios  at 
Santa  Barbara.  The  Voice  of  Love,  written  by  R.  M.  Straus 
and  staged  by  Rea  Berger,  will  be  released  as  a Mutual 
Masterpicture.  Edward  Coxen,  George  Field  and  Harvey 
Clark  have  the  principal  roles  in  her  large  supporting  com- 


* * * * * 

Rube  Miller,  Paddy  McQuire,  Gypsy  Abbott,  Ren  Turpin. 
Margaret  Templeton,  Arthur  Moon  and  Jack  Dillon  are  fur- 
nishing the  fun  in  the  Vogue  comedies  now  being  released 
through  the  Mutual..  This  aggregation  of  laughmakers  has 
won  a wide  following  wherever  these:  popular  comedies  are 
shown.  All  are  finished  comedians  and  were  selected  as 
Vogue  players  by  the  Vogue  management  only  after  a close 
scrutiny  of  the  present  day  talent. 

***** 

Under  the  direction  of  James  Kirkwood,  Mary  Miles 
Minter,  the  Mutual  star,  has  completed  Dulcie’s  Adventure, 
second  of  the  Mutual  Star  Productions  which  is  to  be  re- 
leased shortly.  This  story  was  written  especially  for  little 
Miss  Minter  by  Director  Kirkwood  and  is  said  to  present 
her  in  the  most  unique  of  her  many  screen  impersonations. 


About  two  years  ago  he  was  attracted  to  the  motion 
pictures  as  an  effective  medium  of  expression  and  at  once 
succeeded  in  placing  his  photoplays  with  several  large  pro- 
ducing companies.  He  joined  the  American  scenario  staff 
several  months  ago  as  a writer  of  special  features.  Among 
the  productions  he  has  written  besides  Purity  is  April  in 


***** 

Miss  Billie  Burke  has  severed  her  connections  with  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation.  Note:  Miss  Burke  was  employed 
in  the  stenographic  department  of  the  Mutual’s  Twenty 
third  street  exchange,  in  New  York  City. 


REEL  LIFE — Page  Eleven 


Unique  Aerial  Texas  Missions 

Railway  In  Weekly.  Featured  In  “Reel  Life” 


The  most  wonderful  pic- 
tures ever  shown  exclu- 
sively in  this  release 


Interesting  sport  famed  in 
state’s  early  history  filmed 
for  this  popular  release 


pictures  in  connection  with 

R,y.  the  opening  of  the  cable  line  over  Niagara 
H Whirlpool,  the  first  of  their  kind  ever  taken, 
H have  been  incorporated  as  part  of  the  many 
1“  interesting  features  of  Mxitual  Weekly  No. 
87,  produced  by  the  Gaumont  Company. 
These  pictures  were  obtained  exclusively  by 
a Mutual  Weekly  camera-man,  the  management  of  the  en- 
terprise, the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  declaring  they 
wished  them  shown  to  the  American  public  by  a weekly 
news  reel  which  stood  unquestionably  first. 

The  new  aerial  scenic  tramway  is  1,800  feet  in  length,  and 
was  built  for  the  exclusive  carrying  of  passengers  across 
the  dangerous  Niagara  whirlpool.  It  is  the  longest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  was  constructed  by  a Spanish  engi- 
neering company  which  had  already  built  a similar  although 
smaller  one  at  San  Sebastian,  Spain. 

Other  pictures  which  makes  this  issue  of  the  Mutual 
Weekly  the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  ever  released,  are 
exclusive  photographs  taken  by  Paris  correspondents  of  the 
Gaumont  Company  at  various  sections  along  the  battle  of 
the  Somme.  The  smoke  of  the  early  battles  of  this  great 
engagement  still  hung  heavily  over  the  battlefield  when  the 
pictures  were  taken.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  pictures 
showing  scenes  in  and  about  the  village  of  Curlu,  where 
many  bloody  engagements  were  fought. 


ICTURESQUE  missions  of  Texas,  which 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  efforts  of  Spanish 
fathers  to  civilize  the  great  Southwest  long 
before  the  advent  of  the  English,  are  pre- 
sented as  the  chief  feature  of  the  nineteenth 
release  of  Reel  Life,  the  Mutual  Magazine  in 
motion  pictures.  These  pictures  show  vari- 
ous points  of  interest  along  the  historical  Alamo  River,  the 
mission  at  San  Antonio  where  the  revolutionists  intrenched 
themselves  early  in  1836  and  fought  to  their  death  for 
Texas’  independence,  monuments  erected  in  memory  of 
David  Crocket  and  Col.  James  Bowie,  famous  Texas  pio- 
neers, and  various  others  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  that  section. 

“Learning  the  inside  of  baseball,”  a subject  that  might  be 
called  a “special  sporting  section,”  forms  another  part  of 
this  popular  release.  Such  masters  of  the  great  American 
pastime  as  Christy  Mathewson  and  Jeff  Tesreau  show  how 
the  ball  is  held  in  flinging  their  elusive  curves  and  drops. 
There  are  also  pictures  showing  the  right  and  wrong  way 
to  run  bases,  field  various  batted  balls,  and  the  correct 
methods  of  standing  at  the  plate  when  facing  a pitcher. 

* * * * * 


* * * * * 

“ The  Phantom  Crook  ” 


“SEE  AMERICA  FIRST” 
—GAUMONT 


(Continued  from  Page  Five ) 


One  Reel — A trip  along  the  Columbia  River  Highway. 


the  hatband.  In  the  missing  man’s  notebook  he  found  but 
one  name  under  that  letter.  It  was  that  of  a man  named 
Gum.  With  Fandor,  he  hastened  to  Gum’s  apartment. 
Unknown  to  Juve,  however,  Gum,  hidden  in  another  room, 
bad  seen  the  detective  find  and  examine  his  hat.  Hastily 
he  penciled  a note  asking  that  his  trunk  be  put  on  board  a 
ship  bound  for  South  Africa.  Juve,  however,  forestalled 
him  and,  rushing  to  his  apartment,  found  the  body  of  the 
Englishman  in  one  of  his  trunks.  He  also  found  a number 
of  calling  cards  similar  to  the  one  given  Lady  Beltham, 
which  convinced  him  that  the  thief  anathe  slayer  were  one. 

Of  the  belief  that  Lady  Beltham  was  in  some  way  inter- 
ested in  Fantomas,  Juve  set  a watch  on  her  home.  That 
same  evening  Fantomas  called  and  was  immediately  placed 
under  arrest.  His  guilt  was  quickly  established.  He  said 
he  had  killed  Beltham  in  a quarrel  over  money  matters.  He 
was  sentenced  to  death. 

But,  unknown  to  Juve,  Lady  Beltham,  a short  time  before 
his  execution,  succeeded  in  bribing  a keeper  to  permit  her 
to  have  Fantomas  visit  her  home.  The  night  before  Fan- 
tomas was  to  die,  a famous  actor  appeared  in  a new  play  in 
the  character  of  Fantomas.  Lady  Beltham  invited  him  to 
visit  her  in  his  make  up  at  her  apartment  after  the  show. 
This  he  did.  Lady  Beltham  then  drugged  him  and  when  the 
guard  returned  for  Fantomas  palmed  the  drugged  actor  off 
on  him  in  his  place.  The  next  day  on  the  way  to  the  guillo- 
tine, the  actor  suddenly  recovered  consciousness.  Immedi- 
ately the  imposition  was  detected.  This  time  Fantomas  had 
escaped,  but  Juve  swore  that  he  would  yet  apprehend  him 
and  again  took  up  the  search. 


Pictures  taken  along  the  new  Columbia  River  Highway, 
recently  completed  along  the  Columbia  River  from  Portland, 
Ore.,  comprises  this,  the  fifty-second  issue  of  See  America 
First,  made  by  the  Gaumont  Company.  The  construction 
of  this  highway  opens  to  tourists  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
stretches  of  scenery  in  America,  a combination  of  river, 
forest  and  mountain  views  that  are  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. On  the  same  reel  is  a comic  cartoon  dealing  in 
humorous  fashion  with  the  antics  of  a shark  and  whale, 
animated  by  Harry  Palmer. 

***** 

Information  just  received  from  the  studios  of  the  Ameri- 
can Film  Company,  Inc.,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  an- 
nounces that  the  series  of  Mutual  Star  Productions  featur- 
ing Mary  Miles  Minter,  youngest  of  screen  stars,  will  be 
released  in  the  following  order: 

Youth’s  Endearing  Charm,  adapted  from  Maibelle 
Heickes  Justice’s  story  of  the  same  name:  Dulcie’s  Adven- 
ture, on  which  Miss  Minter  is  now  at  work;  Faith,  from 
an  original  scenario  by  James  Kirkwood,  who  is  directing 
Miss  Minter  in  her  Mutual  features,  and  Dream  or  Two 
Ago,  from  a story  by  Henry  Allen  Phillips.  These  will  in 
all  probability  be  followed  by  Lisette,  a drama  especially 
selected  for  Miss  Minter. 
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Way  off  up  in  Calgary  is  one  of  the  important  outposts  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation.  This  picture  shows  the 
institution  presided  over  by  W.  R.  Marshall,  branch  manager,  zvho  appears  in  his  shirtsleeves  in  this  picture,  adding 
a note  of  industriousness. 


Left  to  right:  S.  T.  Stephens,  manager 
of  the  New  Orleans  Mutual  branch,  and 
Hunter  Bennett,  head  of  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  Mutual,  snapped  at  Mr. 
Stephen’s  summer  home  in  Biloxi,  Miss. 


Above:  The  Folly  theatre  at  Savannah, 

Ga.,  believes  in  putting  up  a brave  front 
when  it  is  running  “The  Secret  of  the 
Submarine.”  They  find  it  pays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Preston  have 
found  prosperity  in  showing  Mutual  pic- 
tures to  the  people  of  Anthony,  Kansas, 
taking  service  from  the  busy  young 
branch  at  Wichita  under  L.  B.  Douglas, 
manager. 

Below:  The  “Muse  Us”  Theatre  in  Day- 
ton,  O.  D.  H.  Thompson,  owner,  got  ex- 
cited and  held  a preparedness  parade  to 
promote  the  showing  of  “The  Secret  of 
the  Submarine.”  Everybody  else  got  ex- 
cited and  went  to  see  it. 
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BIG  BOOKINGS  ON  “FANTOMAS’ 

Famous  series  of  detective  stories, 

'published  in  many  newspapers 
means  big  business  to  exhibitors 


r®dn«ir«Mrr8v' 


I 


ANNOUNCEMENT  by  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation 
of  the  release,  beginning 
September  7,  of  Fanto- 
nias, the  famous  series  of 
detective  stories  based  on 
the  exploits  of  the  most 
notorious  criminal  in  the 
annals  of  French  detect- 
ive history,  has  resulted  in  an  avalanche  of 
bookings  from  exhibitors  in  every  section 
of  the  country. 

This  series  will  be  released  for  five  con- 
secutive weeks  in  three  reels  to  each  epi- 
sode, Episode  No.  1,  for  release  September 
7,  will  go  out  under  the  title  of  The  Phan- 
tom Witness. 

The  fact  that  this  series  of  stories, 
which  has  been  running  in  the  magazine 
sections  of  a string  of  big  newspapers 
reaching  millions  of  readers  weekly,  is 
giving  the  exhibitors  exceptional  opoortu- 
nities  to  score  at  the  box  office  and  they 
are  losing  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  tremendous  advertising  which  has  been 
given  the  stories. 

One  of  the  first  houses  to  book  Fan- 
tomas  was  the  American  Theatre  at  Chero- 
kee, la.  Messrs.  Sisk  and  James,  pro- 
prietors of  the  American  in  a letter  to  the 
home  office  stating : 

“We  have  just  conducted  negotiations 
for  the  showing  of  Fantonias.  We  have 


enjoyed  doing  business  with  you  people 
and  will  give  you  all  the  business  we  can.” 

When  the  booking  of  Fantonias  was 
made,  the  American  had  just  concluded 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  The  Secret  of  the 
Submarine,  the  American-Mutual  photo- 
novel, which  proved  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful productions  ever  screened  at  their 
house. 

***** 

Youngest  of  boosters  for  Mutual  pic- 
tures in  the  state  of  Iowa  and  probably  in 
the  entire  country,  is  Earl  Myers,  the  two- 
year-old  son  of  the  assistant  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  branch  office  of  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation.  Charlie  Chaplin,  of 
course,  is  his  favorite  and  he  is  always  on 
hand  when  the  latest  Chaplin  releases  are 
screened  in  the  projection  room  of  the 
Des  Moines  branch. 

***** 

“A  short  time  ago,”  writes  W.  F.  Bar- 
rett, manager  of  the  Mutual  exchange  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  “Mr.  Kreigh,  of 
the  Bijou  Theatre,  at  Preston,  Ont.,  asked 
if  it  yould  be  possible  for  us  to  ship  a 
Powers  6-B  machine  to  him  so  that  he 
could  use  it  at  his  house  the  same  evening. 
He  had  been  to  every  exchange  in  To- 
rontd,  he  sajd,  and  was  vtold  at  each  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  machine 
away  in  time.  W*e  had  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  the  machine 
; JSp,-  v vr. 


out  of  our  stock  room,  send  it  to  the 
depot  and  put  it  on  the  train.  We  just 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Kreigh  inform- 
ing us  that  the  machine  was  running  at 
his  house  at  7:30  o’clock  that  night.” 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
Preston  is  fifty-eight  miles  from  Toronto 
and  that  train  service  is  not  of  the  best, 
due  to  war  emergencies,  the  feat  of  Man- 
ager Barrett  was  something  of  an  ex- 
ception. 


***** 

Small  town  exhibitors  should  find  much 
to  interest  them  in  the  following  commu- 
nication received  a few  days  ago  by  G.  H. 
Christopher,  manager  of  the  Mutual  Buf- 
falo branch,  from  R.  V.  Wallace,  propri- 
etor of  the  Idle  Hour  Theatre,  at  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pa. : 

“I  have  used  your  Masterpictures  for 
nearly  two  years.  I have  never  been 
served  with  better  pictures  in  my  career, 
and  I would  like  to  recommend  your  service 
to  a lot  of  small  town  exhibitors  like  myself 
who  are  located  far  from  any  exchange 
and  who  must  take  what  they  get.  The 
big  fellows  are  wise. 

“I  run  a feature  service  exclusively  and 
use  two  Masterpictures  each  week.  They 
are  the  only  nights  I really  enjoy  oper- 
ating. 


THE  MUTUAL  WEEKLY 

Is  Held  a Second  Week  at 

T 

Because  of  Its  Wonderful  Explosion  Pictures 

Here’s  the  thought: — You,  too,  can  have  the  same  interest-arresting  pictures  by 
booking  this  great  Gaumont  single-reel  from  any  Mutual  Branch. 

Made  by 

6a ti  moot  Co- 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y.  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


HE  RIALTO 


BROADWAY’S  LEADING 
PICTURE  HOUSE 
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Mutual  Releases 


Chaplin-Mutual  Specials 

Sept.  4 — The  Count  (2) 

Aug.  7 — One  A.  M.  (2) 

July  10 — The  Vagabond  (2) 

June  12 — The  Fireman  (2  reels) 

May  15 — The  Floorwalker  (2  reels) 

American 

Aug.  10 — The  Power  of  Mind  (3) 

Aug.  3 — The  Madonna  of  the  Night  (3) 

July  27 — Out  of  the  Rainbow  (3) 

July  13 — Quicksands  of  Deceit  (3) 

June  I — The  Trail  of  the  Thief  (3) 

May  18 — Four  Months  (3)  • 

May  II — The  Profligate  (3) 

Apr.  27 — A Broken  Genius  (3) 

Apr.  22 — Realization  (3) 

Apr.  15 — The  Wayfarers  (3) 

Apr.  6 — Bonds  of  Deception 
Mar.  28 — In  the  Shuffle  (3) 

Mar.  21 — The  Code  of  Honor 
Mar.  14 — The  Suppressed  Order  (3) 

Mar.  7 — The  Silken  Spider  (3) 

Feb.  29 — The  Happy  Masquerader  (3) 

Feb.  22 — Life's  Harmony  (3) 

Feb.  15 — A Modern  Sphinx  (3) 

Feb.  8 — Lillo  of  the  Sulu  Seas  (3) 
an.  28 — The  Smugglers  of  Santa  Crur 
an.  I — l he  Wraith  of  Haddon  Towers  (3) 


(3) 

(3) 


i; 


Mustang 


Aug.  31 — The  Forgotten  Prayer  (3) 

Apr.  13 — Silent  Selby  (3) 

Apr.  8 — Under  Azure  Skies  (3) 

Mar.  24 — The  Ranger  of  Lonesome  Gulch  (3) 
Mar.  17 — The  Quagmire  (3) 

Mar.  10 — Curlew  Corliss  (3) 

Feb.  25 — -Double  Crossed  (3) 

Feb.  18— When  the  Light  Came  (3) 

Feb.  II — According  to  St.  John  (3) 

Feb.  4 — The  Extra  Man  and  the  Milk  Fed 
Lion  (3) 

Jan.  15 — Water  Stuff  (3) 

Gaumont 

Sept.  14 — The  Man  in  Black  (3) 

(Fantomas  Series  No. 

Sept.  7 — The  Phantom  Crook  ( 

(Fantomas  Series  No. 

July  20 — Gates  of  Divorce  (3) 

July  6 — The  Hidden  Face  (3) 

June  22 — The  Criminal's  Thumb  (3) 

June  8 — Flames  of  Vengeance  (3) 

May  25 — Armadale  (3) 


3 1 

>.  2) 
(3) 
a.  I) 


Thanhouser 


Sept.  15 — The  Heart  of  a Doll  (2) 

Aug.  24— Getting  the  Grafters  (2) 

June  15 — The  Window  of  Dreams  (3) 
May  4 — The  Spirit  of  '61  (3) 

Apr.  29— The  Carriage  of  Death  (3) 
Apr.  20 — A Man's  Sins  (3) 

Mar.  29 — Fear  (3) 

Mar.  8 — The  Cruise  of  Fate  (3) 

Mar.  I — What  Doris  Did  (3) 

Feb.  23 — The  Reunion  1 3 ) 

Feb.  16 — Outwitted  (3) 

Feb.  9 — The  Spirit  of  the  Game  (3) 
Feb.  2 — The  Knotted  Cord  (3) 

Jan.  26— The  Burglar's  Picnic  <3 ) 

Jan.  19 — The  Phantom  Witness  (3) 
Jan.  II — In  the  Name  of  the  Law  (3) 
Jan.  4 — The  Bubbles  in  the  Glass  (3) 


American 


Sept.  4 — Atonement  (2) 

Aug.  28 — The  Key  (2) 

•Aug.  21 — Enchantment  (2) 

Aug.  14 — Ruth  Ridley  Returns  (2) 

Aug.  7 — The  Little  Troubadour  (2) 

July  31 — The  Dreamer  (2) 

July  24 — Pastures  Green  (2) 
july  17 — The  Dancer  (2) 

July  14 — Nugget  Jim's  Patdner  (2) 

July  10 — Love's  Better  Strength  (2) 

July  3— Killed  by  Whom?  (2) 

June  19 — The  Gentle  Conspiracy  (2) 
e 12 — Convicted  of  Murder  (2) 
une  5 — Jealousy's  First  Wife  (2) 

May  29 — The  Release  of  Dan  Forbes  (2) 
May  22 — Repaid  (2) 

May  15 — The  Pretender  (2) 

May  8 — The  Touch  on  the  Key  (2) 

May  I — Pierre  Brissac,  The  Brazen  (2) 
Apr.  24 — The  Counterfeit  Earl  (2) 

Apr.  17 — His  Masterpiece  (2) 

Apr.  10 — The  Pendulum  of  Chance  (2) 
Apr.  3 — Ways  of  the  World  (2) 
f eb.  4 — Mammy's  Rose 
Feb.  I — The  Broken  Cross  (2) 
an.  25 — The  Man  in  the  Sombrero  (2) 
an.  28 — A Sanitarium  Scramble 
an.  21 — The  Thunder  Bolt 
Jan.  18 — The  Silent  Trail  (2) 
jan.  14 — The  Secret  Wire 
Ian.  10- — Vivlana  (2) 

Jan.  7 — Time  and  Tide 
Jan  3 — Matching  Dreams  . 


Mutual  Weekly 


Sept. 

27— No. 

91 

July 

1 9— No. 

81 

Sept. 

20— No. 

90 

July 

1 2— No. 

80 

Sept. 

1 3— No. 

89 

July 

5— No. 

79 

Sept. 

6— No. 

88 

June 

28— No. 

78 

Aug. 

30— No. 

87 

June  21 — No. 

77 

Aug. 

23— No. 

86 

June 

14— No. 

76 

Aug. 

1 6 — No. 

85 

June 

7— No. 

75 

Aug. 

9— No. 

84 

May 

31 -No. 

74 

Aug. 

2— No. 

83 

May 

24— No. 

73 

July 

26- — No. 

82 

May 

1 7— No. 

72 

Centaur 

Sept.  16 — Tangled  Hearts  (2) 

Sept.  9 — The  Jungle  Flashlight  (2) 

Sept.  2 — The  Trap  (2) 

Aug.  26 — The  Spite  Husband  (2) 

Aug.  19 — Destiny's  Boomerang  (2) 

Aug.  12 — For  Her  Good  Name  (2) 

Aug.  5 — Fate's  Decision  (2) 

July  29 — The  Haunting  Symphony  (2) 
July  22 — The  Ostrich  Tip  (2) 

July  15 — The  Fool's  Game  (2) 

July  8 — The  Good  for  Nothing  Brat  (2) 
June  24 — A Siren  of  the  Jungle  (2) 

June  17 — The  Star  of  India  (2) 

June  10 — The  Lion  Nemesis  (2) 

June  3 — Clouds  in  Sunshine  Valley  (2) 
May  27 — The  Kaffir's  Gratitude  (2) 

May  20 — High  Lights  and  Shadows  (2) 
May  13 — The  Jungle  Outcast  (2) 

May  6 — Avenged  by  Lions  (2) 

Jan.  13 — Marta  of  the  Jungle  (2) 

Jan.  6 — The  Homesteaders  (2) 


Beauty 


Sept.  6 
Aug.  30- 
Aug.  23- 
Aug.  1 6- 
Aug.  13- 
Aug.  9- 
Aug.  6- 
Aug.  2- 
July  30- 
July  26- 
July  23- 
July  19- 
July  16- 
' 12- 
9- 
5- 


July  12— 
July  9— ' 
July  5- 
June  25- 
June  21- 
June  18- 
June  14- 

June  I I- 
June  7- 
June  4- 
May  31- 
May  28- 
May  24- 
May  21- 
May  17- 
May  14- 


— The  Boomerang  Goldbrick 
-Two  of  a Kind 
-In  a Prohibition  Town 
-Perkins’  Mystic  Manor 
-Too  Bad,  Eddie 

—Billy  Van  Deusen,  the  Cave  Man 

-Just  As  He  Thought 

—Daredevils  and  Danger 

-A  Germ  Gem 

-Gamblers  in  Greenbacks 

-A  Studio  Satire 

-In  the  Land  of  the  Tortilla 

-The  Rummy  Act  of  Omar,  K.  W. 

-Two  Slips  and  a Miss 
-The  Gink  Lands  Again 
-Billy  Van  Deusen,  Masquerader 
—The  Day’s  Work 
—The  House  of  Hokum  Hill 
—Pedigrees.  Pups  and  Pussies 
—Billy  Van  Deusen's  Eggs-spensive  Ad- 
venture 
— Thinim  Stout 

—Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Operation 
— Ima  Knutt  Gets  a Bite 
-The  Comet's  Comeback 
-The  Pork  Plotters 
—Adjusting  His  Claim 
-Twenty  Minutes  in  Magic 
—Billy  Van  Deusen’s  Fiancee 
-"No  Title” 


Cub  Comedy 


Sept.  15 — Jerry  and  the  Black-handers 

Sept.  12— Harmony  and  Discord 

Sept.  8 — Making  Things  Hum 

Sept.  1— Jerry  and  the  Bandits 

Aug.  25 — The  Rookie 

Aug.  18 — Jerry  and  the  Counterfeiters 

Aug.  I I — Jerry’s  Celebration 

Aug.  4 — -When  Jerry  Came  to  Town 

July  28 — The  Masque  Ball 

July  21 — Jerry’s  Stratagem 

July  14 — The  Hero  of  E.  Z.  Ranch 

July  7 — A Merry  Mix-Up 

June  23 — Jerry's  Elopement 

June  16 — Jerry  and  the  Moonshiners 

June  9 — Jerrv's  Big  Lark 

June  2 — Sawdust  Love 

May  26 — Preparedness 

May  12 — Jerry's  Perfect  Day 

Mat  5 — M.  T.  Dome's  Awful  Night 

Apr.  28 — The  Traitor 

Apr.  21 — The  Conauering  Hero 

Apr.  14 — Almost  Right 

Apr.  7 — The  Winning  Punch 

Mar.  31 — Jerry  and  the  Smugglers 

Mar.  24 — On  the  Rampage 

Mar.  17 — The  Twin  Trunk  Mystery 

Mar.  10 — Terry’s  Big  Game 

Mar.  3 — The  Desperate  Chance 

Feb.  25 — Going  Up! 

Feb.  18 — Too  Proud  to  Fightl 
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Vogue  Comedy 

Sept.  17 — Doctoring  a Leak  (2) 
Sept.  3 — The  Stolen  Booking  (2) 
Aug.  22 — Going  to  the  Dogs 
Aug.  20 — The  Luckless  Scheme  (2) 
Aug.  13 — Some  Liarsl  (2) 

Aug.  6 — Lost  and  Found 

Aug.  7 — Painless  Extracting 

July  30 — Bungling  Bill's  Dress  Suit 

July  25 — Jealousy  a la  Carte 

July  23 — For  Ten  Thousand  Bucks 

June  28 — A Deep  Sea  Liar 

June  I I— Stung;  By  Cuml 

July  9 — Hired  and  Fired 

July  4 — The  Chaser  Chased 

June  25 — The  Iron  Mitt 

June  20 — Ruffhouse 

June  18 — Delinquent  Bridegrooms 


Mustang 


Sept.  8 — Matchin’  Jim  (2) 

Sept.  1 — The  Gambler's  Lost  Love  (2) 

Aug,  25— Nell  Dale’s  Men  Folks  (2) 

Aug.  18 — El  Diablo  (2) 

Aug.  1 I — The  Courtship  of  Calliope  Clew  (2) 
Aug.  4 — Sandy,  Reformer  (2) 

July  28— That  Gal  of  Burke’s  (2) 

July  21— The  Dyspeptic  (2) 

July  7« — The  Taming  of  Wild  Bill  (2) 

June  23 — A Modern  Knight  (2) 

June  16 — The  Sheriff  of  Plumas  (2) 

June  9 — The  Pilgrim  (2) 

Reel  Life 

“ The  Mutual  Film  Magazine” 

Sept.  10 — No.  19 — Texas  Missions;  The  Inside 
of  Baseball 

Sept.  3 — No.  18 — A Day  with  the  Yachtsmen; 

City  Farmers  at  Work 

Aug.  27 — No.  17- — Boy  Scouts  at  Work  and 
Play;  Reptiles  Along  Rio 
Grande 

Aug.  20 — No.  16 — Creating  Water  Power,  Tab- 
loid Photoplay. 

Aug.  13 — No.  15 — The  Making  of  the  Naval 
Cadet,  and  Dog  Species 

Aug.  6 — No.  14 — Asiatic  Architecture;  Long 
Island's  Largest  Duck  Farm 
July  29 — No.  13 — Gold  Mining  in  Georgia; 

Fishing  on  the  Jersey  Coast 
July  22 — No.  12- — Mining  Coal;  Breeding  Sea- 
gulls, Crater  Lake,  Oregon 
July  1.5 — No.  II — How  France  Prepared:  Quar- 
rying Marble;  Animal 
Studies 

July  8 — No.  10 — Making  the  Blind  See — Min- 
ing Coal. 

July  I — No.  9 — Cleaning  a Big  City— Ani- 
mal Studies 

June  25 — No.  8 — Modem  Agriculture  — Animal 
Studies 

June  18 — No.  7— Bridge  Construction,  Making 
2,000  "Extras"  in  Motion 
Picture  Feature. 

June  I I — No.  6 — Elephant  Butte  Dam 
June  4 — No.  5 — Hog  and  Bee  Farming 
May  28 — No.  4 — Elks,  From  Sap  to  Sugar, 
Building  Railway  Tracks. 
May  21 — No.  3 — Life  in  the  Everglades,  Eclipse 
of  the  Sun,  Animal  Rescue 
Work 

May  14 — No.  2 — Black  Feet  Indians,  Cuttle 
Fish  and  *Ants 

May  7 — No.  I — Belgian  Cavalry,  Life  of  a 
Butterfly 

"See  America  First”  (Split  Reel) 


Sept.  6— 
Aug.  30- 

Aug.  23- 
Aug.  16- 
Aug.  9- 

Aug.  2- 
July  26— 
July  19- 
July  12- 
July  5- 
June  28- 
June  21- 
June  14- 
june  7- 
May  31- 
May  24- 
May  1 7— 
May  10- 
May  3— 


-No.  52 — Columbia  Highway,  Ore. 

-No.  5 1 — Mauch  Chunk  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Fields 
-No.  50 — "North  of  Boston” 

-No.  49 — Cape  Cod 

-No.  48 — Delaware  Water  Gap  and 
Pocono  Mountains 
-No.  47 — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-No.  46 — Crater  Lake,  Ore. 

•No.  45 — New  Orleans,  La. 

-No.  44 — Glacier  National  Park 
No.  43 — Mobile,  Ala. 

-No.  42 — Glacier  National  Park 
-No.  41 — Birmingham,  Ala. 

-No.  40 — Yellowstone  National  Park 
-No.  39 — Montgomery,  Ala. 

-No.  38 — Pike's  Peak 
-No.  37 — Savannah,  Ga. 

-No.  36 — Yosemite  National  Park 
-No.  35 — Atlanta,  Ga. 

•No.  34 — Yosemite  National  Park 


Special  Features 


Fantomas  (5  Episodes) 

Damaged  Goods  1 7 reels) 

The  Diamond  From  the  Sky  (30  Chapters) 
I he  Uirl  and  the  Game  (15  Chapters) 
Fighting  For  France  (5  reels) 

The  Secret  of  the  Submarine  (15  Chapters) 
The  Fighting  Germans  (5  reels) 
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BEAUTIFUL 


THE  W0RLP5  MOST 
CHAMIIHG  AHD 
HOST  YOUTHFUL 
5TAIO 


KEEL  LIFE — Pajje  Sixteen 
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Q<kjs  Released 
<r  SEPt.^v 

CJirstof  the  Great  IXlacy  tllilcsllliater 
Series  of  Six  ttlagnificent  Productioaj 
Elaborately  Staged  as  Iborthu  Jeatures 
for  the  Exploitation  of  This  famous  drtist 

Comina  DULC1EJ  ADVENTURE 
' '"“FAITH" 

“A  DREAM  OR  TWO  ACO 


ARRANGE  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  SET  MOW  — 

Distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Exclusively  by  /WTVAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

PROPUCE.D  By 

AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY,  INC. 

SAttVEL  S.HUTCHINSOM.  PRES. 


YOUR  ONE  BEST  BET 

FOR  BIO  BU5INESJ 


'MUTUAL 

CHAPLIN 

SPECIALS 


THE  TREMENDOUS 
BOX  OFFICE  BUXINEXJ 
NOW  BEING  DONE 
WITH 


OM£  A.M* 
,vTHG  VAGABOND 
THE  FIREMAN  a/w> 
THE  FLOORWALKER 


Is  PROOF  POSITIVE  THAT  THIS  CLEVER  COMEDIAN  IS  MAKING  MORE  MONEY 
FOR  THEATRE  OWNERS  THAN  ANY  STAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  STAGE* 


MUTUAL  CHAPLINS  are  not  a gamble  - they  are  a 

STRAIGHTFORWARD  LEGITIMATE  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION  AND  THE  SAFEST 

“Stab  Attraction  Investment”  that  an  exhibitor  can  make 

CALL  VR  THE  MUTUAL  TO-DAY! 


£7 coming  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN //v 


SEPT  4’ 


THE  COUNT 
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CHAPLIN  SPECI 

1,000.00  CONTRACT 


FIFTH  OF  THE 


REAT 


ONE  A.  M. 

THE  VAGABON 
tut  FIREMAN 
THE  FLOORWA 


,.tk< 

M 

UTU 

:1 
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FOR  BIG  BOX-OFFICE 

BUSINESS-  ’ Arrange  yovn~ 

PROGRAM  A MONTH  IN  ADVANCE  - ANNOUNCE 
YOUR  START  IN  THEIR  COMPLETE  5ERIEJ  OP 
SPECIAL  PRODUCTIONS  - AND  PROFIT  BY 
CUMULATIVE  ADVERTISING 


Charlie  Chaplin  Series 

THE  COUNT 
ONE  A.  M. 

THE  FLOORWALKER 
THE  FIREMAN 
THE  VAGABOND 


Kolb  & Dill  Series 
A MILLION  FOR  MARY 
THE  BLUFF 
THE  THREE  PALS 
A PECK  O’  PICKLES 
BUTTIN’  IN  DER  VEST 
DECENT  DEUCES 


Florence  Turner  Series 
FAR  FROM  THE  MAD- 
DING  CROWD 
DOORSTEPS 
A WELSH  SINGER 
GRIM  JUSTICE 
EAST  IS  EAST 
THE  FIRST  SETTLER’S 
STORY 


MARY  MIIEJ  MINTER 


Helen  Holmes  Series 
WHISPERING  SMITH 
MEDICINE  BEND 
JUDITH  OF  THE  CUM- 
BERLANDS 

THE  DIAMOND  RUNNERS 


Mary  Miles  Minter 
Series 

YOUTH’S  ENDEARING 
CHARM 

DULCIE’S  ADVENTURE 
FAITH 

DREAM  OR  TWO  AGO 

LI2ETTE 

INNOCENCE 


Richard  Bennett  Series 
THE  SABLE  BLESSING 


Margarita  Fischer 
Series 

THE  PEARL  OF  PARA- 
DISE 


William  Russell  Series 

SOUL  MATES 
THE  HIGHEST  BID 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  DON- 
ALD McKenzie 
THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD 
NOT  DIE 

THE  TORCH  BEARER 
THE  LOVE  HERMIT 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 


HELEN  HOLME? 


[richardTTennett 


FLORENCE  TURNER 


Distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  exclusively  by 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 
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MUTUAL  SERIES. 


Millions  of  American 
Movie  Fans  have  beeril 
reading  about 


m 


THESE  ARE  PROVED  SUCCESS  PICTURES 

By  booking  this  three-reel  series  of  film-stories  about  the  world’s 
greatest  criminal,  you  can  crowd  your  theater  once  a week  for  five 
weeks  on  the  interest  these  newspaper  stories  have  already  aroused 
throughout  the  whole  United  States. 

These  thrilling  Gaumont  pictures  are  admittedly  the  best  detective  stories 
ever  screened  when  it  comes  to  magnetizing  money  into  the  box  office.  When 
you  book  them  you  book  proved  successes,  for  they  have  already  played  to 
millions  of  dollars  all  over  the  world. 

Here  are  some  of  the  newspapers  that  have  been  building  up  patronage 
for  motion  picture  theaters  by  publishing  this  summer  the  “Fantomas”  stories: 


New  York  World 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Columbus  State  Journal 
Little  Rock  Gazette 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Tacoma  Ledger 
New  Orleans  States 
Los  Angeles  Tribune 


iQnjoi)tj 


No.  1 — “The  Phantom  Crook” — Released  September  7. 

6a  a moot  Co. 


IGaanjootJ 


FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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MUTUAL  SPECIAL  FEATURE 


THESE  adjectives  precisely  describe  the  thrilling 
action  and  profit  making  power  of  this  gripping, 
patriotic  photo  novel  by  E.  Alexander  Powell. 


“The  Secret  of  The  Submarine”  has  won  the  applause  of  every  audience  and  made 
big  money  for  every  theatre  that  has  booked  it.  The  story,  published  in  over  a thousand 
prominent  newspapers,  has  been  read  by  millions  who  are  eager  to  see  the  photoplay. 


Extract  From 
Chapter  Two 

Death  stared  them  in  the 
face.  Through  the  open 
hatchway  the  tea  was 
pouring  in  a torren'.  For 
those  in  the  submarine 
the  end  was  but  a matter 
of  seconds.  Already  the 
water  was  at  their  knees. 
Again  Hopeattempted  to 
close  the  hatch  cover,  but 
the  force  of  the  inrushing 
water  hurled  him  back 
He  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  cap  a geyser.  The 
water  was  at  her  waist. 
The  navigating  officer, 
beads  of  sweat  glistening 
on  hisforehead, frantical- 
ly manipulated  his  hori- 
zontal rudders  in  the  hope 
that  the  boat  would  rise. 
But  it  did  not  respond. 


'of  live 

•SUBMARINE^ 


► 


Directed  by 

GEORGE  SARGENT 

Produced  by  AMERICAN  FILM  CO.,  Inc. 


Get  the  big  crowds,  and  overflow 
Profits  — Book  the  fifteen  chapters 
of  this  attendance -getting  record- 
breaker  TODAY! 


Read  This! 

Duluth,  Aug.  14, 1916. 
Mutual  Film  Corp. 

Gentlemen:  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  write  a 
few  words  in  regard  to 
the  splendid  attendance 
we  are  having  during  the 
serial  picture.  "The  Se- 
cret of  the  Submarine.’’ 
Yesterday  we  were  com- 
pelled both  in  the  after- 
noon and  eveningto  atop 
the  sale  of  tickets,  so  you 

can  imagine  what  good  results 
a good  picture  can  bring  about. 

1 am  very  anxious  to  know 
what  you  have  in  store  for  me 
when  this  picture  is  completed. 

Thanking  you  to  keep  me 
posted,  1 am 

Yours  very  truly, 
DIAMOND  THEATRE. 
(Signed/  J.  Dormal,  Mg* 


Apply  to  "The  Secret  of  the  Subma • 
tine"  department  of  any  Mutual  Ex • 
change  or  at  Mutual  Film  Corporation , 
71  W.  23d  Street , New  York  City 


American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON.  President 
Chicago,  UL 
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Distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  exclusively  by  Mu- 
tual Film  Corporation 

PATRONS:  Ask  your  favorite 
theatre  to  show  these  films  if 
they  haven’t  already  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  program. 


Vogue  Films,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  6235  BROADWAY 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

j Santa  Monica  Blvd  , at  Gower 
Studio  ■ gtreetj  j^os  Angeles,  Cal. 


A novel,  unique  sensation ! Koller 
skating  in  bathing  suits!  This 
two-reel  VOGUE  Comedy 
featuring  Paddy  McQuire, 
Gypsy  Abbott,  and  a strong 
cast — under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Kernan — is  fast  and 
furious  in  comic  action — with  a rich 
story  and  a thrilling  climax  that  will 
make  people  vow  to  see  every 
VOGUE  comedy  you  show! 


A Reel  Money-Maker 


Released 
Sept . 10 


BOOK 
IT 

TODAY ! 


MUTUAL  PICTURES 

Roll  Up  Profits 

on 

“Rolling  to  Ruin!” 


Cite.  I---  - <: 


1 \ 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


Youthful  infatuation;  a tragedy,  the  result  of  sudden,  jealous  anger;  lost  identity, 
followed  by  remorse  and  regret;  tender,  true  love — then  atonement.  These  are  the 
human  passions  and  events  portrayed  in  this  intensely  interesting  two-reel“Flying  A” 
photodrama  featuring  Vivian  Rich  and  Alfred  Vosburgh.  A powerful  attraction, 
with  majestic  marine  photography. 

Directed  by  Edward  Sloman  Released  Sept.  4 

“Matchin’  Jim” 

A happy-go-lucky  cowboy  decides  every  question  in  his  mind  by  matching  coins.  He 
matches  a ranchman  for  a job;  matches  a girl  for  a kiss;  and  then  matches  her  father  for  her. 
As  “Matchin*  Jim,”  Frank  Borzage  is  ideally  cast,  and  ably  supported  by  Anna  Little  as  the  girl, 
in  this  delightfully  entertaining  two-reel  “Mustang”  comedy-drama. 

Directed  by  Frank  Borzage  Released  Sept.  8 

The  Boomerang  Gold  Brick 

Orral  Humphrey,  in  the  character  role  of  a “rube,”  gets  the  goods  on  a bunco  artist,  pro- 
viding a riot  of  fun  in  this  one-reel  “Beauty”  comedy. 

Directed  by  Orral  Humphrey  Released  Sept.  6 


Book  These  Today! ! Go  right  after  Big  Business  as  the  Autumn 
season  approaches.  By  exhibiting  the  sure-fire  successes  released 
under  these  brands,  you  will  make  the  crowds  your  regular  patrons. 

All  " Flying  A,”  “ Beauty ” and  Mustang”  productions  are  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  exclusively  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation 


AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON.  President  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

Serving  Mutual  Pictures 

Albaay,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 733  Broadway 

Amarillo,  Texas. Mutual  Film  Corporation 302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlaata,  Ga Mutual  Film  Corporation 146  Marietta  St. 

Baltimore,  Md Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .4  12  E.  Baltimore  St 

Banger,  Mo Mutual  Film  Corporation 127  Franklin  St 

Beaton,  Masa Mutual  Film  Corporation.  ...  I 108  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation 106  Pearl  St. 

Butte,  Mont Mutual  Film  Corporation...  .Am.  Theatre  Bldg. 

Cairo,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation 

4th  St.  6c  Commercial  Ave. 

Charlotte,  N.  C Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .322  North  TryonSt. 

Chicago,  111 Mutual  Film  Corporation.  . . .Consumers'  Bldg. 

H.  6c  H.  Branch 117  N.  Dearborn  St 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mutual  Film  Corporation Ill  E.  7 th  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohie Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Belmont  Bldg.,  750  Prospect  Ave. 

Columbaa,  Ohie Mutual  Film  Corporation 422  N.  High  St. 

Online,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation 1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo Mutual  Film  Corporation 1724  Walton  St. 

Dee  Meiaee,  Iewa. ..  .Mutual  Film  Corporation Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich ..  .Mutual  Film  Corporation.  97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Pase,  Taxas Mutual  Film  Corporation 226  Trust  Bldg. 

Essanaba,  Mich Mutual  Film  Corporation..  . 1019  Ludington  St. 

Evansville,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation Keene  Bldg. 

Fart  Smith,  Ark Mutual  Film  Corporation 17  N.  6th  St. 

Farge,  N.  D . . .Mutual  Film  Corporation 119  3th  St. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  .Mutual  Film  Corporation.  . .7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pn Mutual  Film  Corporation 15  N.  5th  St. 

Houstea,  Texas Mutual  Film  Corporation So.  Pac.  Bldg. 

Indiaaapelis,  Ind Mutual  Film  Corporation 150  N.  Illinois  St. 

Kansas  City,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 928  Main  St. 

Les  Angeles,  Cal Mutual  Film  Corporation 825  So.  Olive  St. 

Louisville,  Ky ....  ..  .Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  So.  4th  Ave. 

Memphis,  Tena Mutual  Film  Corporation 500  So.  Main  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wis Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  . .Mutual  Film  Corporation...  .22  North  Sixth  St 

Newark,  N.  J Mutual  Film  Exchange 25  Branford  PlacS 

New  Haven,  Conn. ..  .Mutual  Film  Corporation 209  Meadow  St. 

New  Orleans,  La Mutual  Film  Corporation 816  Perdido  St. 

New  York  City.  ... . . . .Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Twenty-third  St.  Br 71  West  23rd  St. 

Western  Film  Branch 126  W.  46th  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okie. .Mutual  Film  Corporation 7-15  Walker  St. 

Omaha,  Neb.... Mutual  Film  Corporation.  1 4 13- 1 4 1 5 Harney  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 257  N.  12th  St. 

Phoenix,  Arix Mutual  Film  Corporation.  . ..142  W.  Adams  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa....  ..  .Mutual  Film  Corporation 420  Penn  Ave. 

Portland,  Ore Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .Ninth  and  Davis  Sts. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  .Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .123-5  E.  2nd  So.  St. 
San  Antonia,  Tex.  ..  .Mutual  Film  Corporation.  .228  Prudential  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  . .Mutual  Film  Corporation 162-164  Turk  St. 

St.  Leals,  Me Mutual  Film  Corporation 1311  Pine  St. 

Seattle,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation.  ..  .205-6  Green  Bldg. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D Mutual  Film  Corporation 

201  William  Fine  Arts  Building 

Spokane,  Wash Mutual  Film  Corporation 408  First  Ave. 

Springfield,  Mass Mutual  Film  Corporation 179  Dwight  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Mutual  Film  Corporation.  . .205  Bastable  Block 

Tampa,  Fla Mutual  Film  Corporation 1325  Franklin  St. 

Toledo,  Ohie Mutual  Film  Corporation 410  Superior  St. 

Washington,  D.  C. ..  .Mutual  Film  Corporation.  . 4 19  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Mutual  Film  Corporation 1400  Market  St. 

Wichita,  Kans Mutual  Film  Corporation 316  Barnes  Bldg. 

WUkeebarre,  Pa Mutual  Film  Corporation 

61  S.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


Mutual  Film  Corporation  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


Toronto,  Oat 

Toronto,  Ont 

Calgary,  Alberta . . . 

Montreal,  P.  Q 

Regina,  Sash.,  Can. 

St.  John,  N.  B 

Vancouver.  B.  C... 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


(Head  office) 180  Victoria  St. 

(Exchange) 15  Wilton  Ave. 

7th  Ave.  6c  4th  St.,  West,  Calgary,  Alta 

345  Bleury  St. 

312  Westman  Chambers 

39  Waterloo  St. 

963  Granville  St. 

48  Atkins  Bldg 


MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS 


No.  Brand  Title 

134  American  Tha  Sable  Blessing 


135  Turner  Grim  Justice 


Class  Reels  Lead 
Drama  3 Richard  Bennett 

Drama  5 Florence  Turner 


Mutual  Pictures 


Week  Beginning  September  11th,  1916 


05037  Cub 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12th,  1916 

Harmony  and  Discord Comedy  1 Billy  Armstrong 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13th,  1916 


05058  Mutual  Mutual  Weekly  No.  89 Topical  I 

05039  Gaumont  See  America  First Scenic  6c 

Kartoon  Komics  Cartoon  1 


05040 

05041 

05042  Gaumont 


05043  Thanhouser 

05044 

05045  Cub 


05046  Centaur 

05047 


05048  Vogue 

05049 

0505  0 Gaumont 


THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  14th,  1916 


The  Man  in  Black Detective 

(Fantomas  No.  2)  Series  3 

FRIDAY.  SEPTEMBER  15th,  1916 

The  Heart  of  a Doll Drama  2 The  Fairbanks 

Twins 

Jerry  and  the  Blackhanders  Comedy  1 George  Ovey 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16th,  1916 
Tangled  Hearts Drama  2 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17th,  1916 

Doctoring  a Leak Comedy  2 Rube  Miller 

Reel  Life Magazine  I 


MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTION 

N«.  Brand  Title  Claes  Reds  Lead 

152  American  Youth’s  Endearing  Charm...  Drama  6 Mary  Miles  Mlater 


Week  Beginning  September  4th,  1916 
Mutual  Masterpicture 

133  American  The  Light  Drama  5 Helene  Rosson 


E: 


f Mutual  Pictures 


05020 

05021  American 


05022  Falstaff 


05023  Mutual 

05024  Beauty 

05025  Gaumont 


05026  Gaumont 

05027 

05028 


05029  Mustang 

05030 

05031  Cub 


05032  Centaur 

05033 


05034  Vogue 

05035 

05036  Gaumont 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4th,  1916 


Atonement  Drama  2 

TUESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  5 th,  1916 
Musickers  Comedy  1 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6th.  1916 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  88 Topical  I 

The  Boomerang  Goldbrick ..  Comedy  I 

See  America  First Scenic  8c 

Kartoon  Komics  Cartoon  1 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7th,  1916 

The  Phantom  Crook Serial  3 

(Fantomas  No.  1) 


Vivian  Rich 
Alfred  Vosburgh 

Claude  Cooper 
Frank  E.  McNish 


Orral  Humphrey 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8th,  1916 


Matchin’  Jim  Drama 

Making  Things  Hum Comedy 

SATURDAY.  SEPTEMBER  9th.  1916 
The  Jungle  Flashlight Drama 


2 Frank  Borzage 
Anna  Little 
I George  Ovey 


2 Margaret  Gibson 


SUNDAY.  SEPTEMBER  1 0th,  1916 
Rolling  to  Ruin Comedy  2 Paddy  McQuire 

Reel  Life  Magazine  I 


* MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS  * 


HELEN  HOLMES 
FEATURES. 

WHISPERING  SMITH — In  five  acts.  Adapted 
from  Frank  H.  Spearman's  famous  story  of  the 
same  name.  Produced  by  Signal. 

MEDICINE  BEND — From  the  virile  pen  of  Frank 
H.  Spearman,  in  five  acts.  A Signal  produc- 
tion. 

JUDITH  OF  THE  CUMBERLANDS — From  the 
story  of  the  same  name  by  Alice  McGowan. 
In  five  acts.  Produced  by  Signal. 

THE  DIAMOND  RUNNERS — In  five  sensational 
acts.  Staged  in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Produced  by  Signal. 

THE  MANAGER  OF  THE  B.  & A. — A thrilling 
drama  by  Vaughn  Kester.  In  five  acts.  Pro- 
duced by  Signal. 


MARY  MILES  MINTER 
FEATURES. 

"YOUTH'S  ENDEARING  CHARM." 
"DULCIE'S  ADVENTURE.” 


"FAITH." 


"DREAM  OR  TWO  AGO." 


"L1SETTE." 


"INNOCENCE." 


El 


WILLIAM  RUSSELL 
FEATURES. 

SOULMATES — A stirring  drama  of  love  and 
high  finance,  by  Edward  A.  Kaufman.  Pro- 
duced by  the  American.  Five  acts. 

THE  HIGHEST  BID — By  Arthur  H.  Gooden.  In 
five  big  acts.  Produced  by  the  American. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  DONALD  McKENZIE— A 
gripping  five-act  drama  of  the  woods,  by  Rus- 
sell E.  Smith.  An  American  production. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT  DIE— In  five 
startling  acts.  Produced  by  the  American. 
By  Mabel  Condon. 

THE  TORCH  BEARER — A struggle  between  jus- 
tice and  corrupt  politics.  Based  on  Arthur 
H.  Gooden's  story.  In  five  acts. 

THE  LOVE  HERMIT- — In  five  acts.  From  a story 
by  Clarke  Irvine. 


RICHARD  BENNETT 
FEATURES. 

THE  SABLE  BLESSING — A five-act  comedy 
drama  by  Aaron  Hoffmann. 


HIS  BROTHER'S  KEEPER — A drama  of  finance 
by  Kenneth  B.  Clarke. 


"THE  LAWMAKERS”  (7  Acts). 


TITLE  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER. 


FLORENCE  TURNER 
FEATURES. 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD— A five- 
act  picturization  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  famous 
novel  of  the  same  name. 

DOORSTEPS — A screen  version  of  the  noted 
English  comedy.  In  five  acts. 

A WELSH  SINGER — An  unusually  gripping 
drama  in  five  tensely  interesting  acts. 

GRIM  JUSTICE — By  “Rita,”  famous  novelist. 
Produced  by  Larry  Trimble. 

EAST  IS  EAST — By  Capt.  Phillip  Hubbard. 
Supervised  by  Larry  Trimble. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLER’S  STORY— A picturiza- 
tion of  the  popular  poem  by  Will  Carleton.  In 

five  acts. 


KOLB  & DILL 
FEATURES. 

"A  MILLION  FOR  MARY." 


"THE  BLUFF." 


"THE  THREE  PALS." 


"A  PECK  O'  PICKLES." 


"BUTTIN'  IN  DER  VEST." 


"DECENT  DEUCES." 


★ MUTUAL  MASTERPICTURES 


. CHARLES  CHAPLIN 
SPECIALS 


Five- Act  Western  Drama,  Starring  Frank  Borzage  and 
Anna  Little.  Produced  by  American. 

THE  LIGHT 

K Five  Act  Drama.  Starring  Helene  Rosson  and  Frank- 
lin Ritchie.  An  American  Production. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  RIVIERA  . 

A Battle  of  Wits  Between  a Master  Criminal  and  a 
Famoua  Detective.  Five  Acta.  A Gauinont  Produc- 
tion. 

A JYraentiw^the  Eminent  Star,  Nat  C.  Goodwin.  In  Five 
Acta. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MIRRORS 

In  Five  Acta,  Featuring  the  Eminent  Star.  Frank  Mills. 

FATHER  AND  SON  ...  _ „. 

Presenting  the  Popular  Favorite.  Henry  E.  Dixey.  Fne 
Acta. 

HER  AMERICAN  PRINCE  . . . 

In  Five  Acta.  By  Carl  Herbert.  Featuring  Orim  Hawley. 

^In^Five  Acta.  Featuring  Winnifred  Greenwood  and 
Franklin  Bitchie.  Produced  by  the  American. 

THE  DECOY  . , 

Featuring  the  Popular  Dramatic  Star,  Frances  Nelson. 
In  Five  Acts. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPADE  . TT  , 

A Five-Act  Amerioan  Production,  Starring  Helene  Rosson 
and  Alan  Forrest 

THE  ABANDONMENT  „ , „. 

Starring  Helene  Bosson  and  B.  Forrest  Taylor.  A Five- 
Act  American  Production. 

THE  WASTED  YEARS 

Starring  Crane  Wilbur.  In  Five  Acts.  A David  Horsley 
Production. 


THE  INNER  STRU68LE  „ , , , 

A Five-Act  American  Production,  Featuring  Winnifred 
Greenwood  and  Franklin  Bitchie. 

THE  MAN  FROM  MANHATTAN 

Featuring  William  Stowell  and  Rhea  Mitchell.  Produoed 
by  the  American.  In  Five  Ai  ts. 

OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY  . 

Produced  by  Thanhouser.  In  Five  Acts.  Starring  Gladys 
Hulette. 

NANCY’S  BIRTHRIGHT  , . „ 

Featuring  Edythe  Sterling  and  Norbert  A.  Myles.  Pro- 
duced by  Signal.  In  Four  Acta. 

RECLAMATION  , . 

With  Winnifred  Greenwood  and  Franklin  Ritchie.  In 
Four  Acts.  Produced  by  the  American. 

THE  ISLE  OF  LOVE  , , , „ 

Starring  Gertrude  McCoy.  Produced  by  Gaumont.  In 
Five  Acts. 

THE  COURTESAN  „ _ . 

With  Eugenie  Forde  and  A1  Fordyce.  In  Five  Paris. 
Produced  by  the  American. 

HER  FATHER’S  GOLD  _ . _ 

Five-Act  Thanhouser  Production.  Starring  Harris  Gor- 
don, Iiarbara  Gilroy  and  Louise  Emerald  Bates. 

Five  Acts.  Featuring  Rhea  Mitchell  and  William 
Stowell.  An  American  Production. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  FAITH  „ . 

A Gaumont  Production  in  Five  Acts,  Starring  Gertrude 
Robinson  and  Alexander  Gadt'i. 

LYING  LIPS 

Featuring  Winnifred  Greenwood  and  Franklin  Ritchie. 
In  Five  Acts.  Produced  by  the  American. 

THE  BRUISER 

Featuring  William  Russell  and  Charlotte  Burton.  In 
Five  Aots.  Produced  by  the  American. 


“THE  FLOORWALKER.” 
"THE  FIREMAN.” 

"THE  VAGABOND.” 

"ONE  A.  M." 

"THE  COUNT." 

MUTUAL  PHOTO- 
NOVELS AND 
SPECIALS 

"THE  GIRL  AND  THE  GAME." 

"THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SUBMARINE." 
"FANTOMAS." 


CAREY  PTG.  CO.,  IHC. 


r\  ICHARD  BENNETT 
in  “Philip  Holden, 
Waster,”  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
motion  picture  achievement 
for  the  year  of  1916. 

His  laudable  work  in  this 
five-part  Mutual  Star  Pro- 
duction from  the  American 
studios  has  received  the 
most  enthusiastic  welcome 
from  both  the  exhibitors 
and  the  critics. 


Motography  says : — 

“One  could  go  into  detail 
regarding  many  points  in 
the  play,  humorous  and 
dramatic,  but  it  will  be  per- 
haps sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  a film  no  exhibitor  need 
fear  to  show  and  advertise, 
whether  his  patrons  are  the 
good-natured,  uncritical 
class  which  likes  an  inter- 
esting story  with  plenty  of 
laughs,  or  a high-brow 
group  which  is  delighted  by 
the  subtle  humor  and  excel- 
lent character  portrayal.” 

Exhibitor’s  Herald  says  : — 

“This  is  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle with  which  to  present 
Richard  Bennett.  * * * 

It  seems  as  though  Mr. 
Bennett,  on  becoming  more 
accustomed  to  working  be- 
fore the  camera,  is  doing 
better  work  in  every  pro- 
duction. * * * It  is  a 

joy  to  watch  him  work  in 
this  particular  production. 
He  does  things — the  small 
things  which  count — which 
a majority  of  screen  actors 
in  similar  roles  unfortunate- 
ly overlook  or  of  which 
they  are  negligently  oblivi- 
ous. 

“The  finesse  is  what  the 
public  wants  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett himself  is  a guarantee 
of  finesse.  His  meritorious 
work  demands  laudation. 
The  films  need  more  of 
the  Bennett  type  in  suit- 
able plays.” 


EVERY  EXHIBITOR  HIS  OWN  P.  A. 


Mutual  Film- 
theatre  man 
press  matter 

HE  advance  publicity  and  advertising  of  the 
motion  picture  in  connection  with  its  presenta- 
tion by  the  exhibitor  is  of  growing  importance 
to  the  success  of  the  motion  picture  theater. 
The  best  production  is  likely  to  win. 

The  best  advertised  production  is  sure  to 
win. 

The  Mutual  Film  Corporation  maintains  for  the  service 
of  its  exhibitor  customers  a large  and  efficient  publicity  de- 
partment. Among  the  products  of  this  department  is  the 
weekly  press  sheet,  issued  to  exhibitors  and  editors  only, 
known  as  “Mutual  Film  News.” 

Every  patron  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  can  receive 
this  press  sheet  regularly,  free,  from  the  Mutual  exchange 
which  gives  him  service. 

Advance  descriptions  of  Mutual  feature  productions  and 
news  feature  stories  relating  to  stars  appearing  in  such  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  other  matter  calculated  to  be  of  use  in 
local  exploitation  of  the  various  offerings,  are  contained  in 
every  issue  of  Mutual  Film  News. 

The  cuts  with  which  the  publication  is  illustrated  are  to 
be  had  by  exhibitors  at  regular  schedule  prices  on  applica- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  sixty-eight  Mutual  exchanges,  or  by 
direct  request  addressed  to  the  publicity  department  of  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation,  220  South  State  Street,  Chicago, 
in  the  event  that  the  local  exchange  is  unable  to  fill  the  de- 
mand. 

Editors  of  motion  picture  -departments  of  the  daily  and 
trade  press  may  obtain  special  illustration  service  in  the 
form  of  electrotype,  matrices  or  photographs  by  writing  or 
wiring  to  the  publicity  department,  220  South  State  street, 
Chicago,  and  special  requests  for  publicity  matter  of  what- 
ever sort,  involving  stars  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation 
will  be  given  immediate  attention. 

The  value  of  this  service  to  the  up-to-date  exhibitor  is 
beyond  question.  It  gives  him  a clean  cut  conception  of  the 
play  he  is  booking  and  furnishes  at  the  same  time  press 
matter  of  available  sort  prepared  in  such  form  that  it  is 
most  acceptable  to  daily  newspaper  editors. 

With  a complete  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  play 
given  in  this  manner,  the  exhibitor  is  afforded  opportunity 
for  planning  advertising  campaigns  based  on  his  special 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  which  when  intelligently  con- 
ducted are  productive  of  the  best  results. 

Mutual  Film  News  in  the  hands  of  the  theatre  press 
man  becomes  immediately  available  for  his  purposes  in 
handling  matters  which  he  knows  will  be  of  interest  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  his  locality,  in  the  style  which 
his  special  knowledge  of  conditions  tells  him  they  will  prove 
most  acceptable. 

Mutual  Film  News  does  not  deal  in  adjectives.  It 
is  a plain  straightforward  array  of  facts  and  conditions. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  circus  methods  or  with  flamboy- 
ant devices.  Information  contained  in  the  publication  may 
be  relied  on  completely. 

The  public  has  learned  to  detect  over-statement  unerr- 
ingly. It  is  no  longer  deceived  by  airy  persiflage.  The 
concise  story  that  tells  what  it  sets  out  to  tell  in  compre- 
hensive and  convincing  language  is  the  story  that  appeals. 

In  a large  majority  of  the  newspaper  offices  to  which 
Mutual  Film  News  is  dispatched  it  is  used  for  copy  by 


News  ’ ’ gives 
ready  made 
of  quality 


editors,  as  is  the  intention  of  its  publishers.  The  matter 
it  contains  is  prepared  with  such  care  as  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  rewriting. 

The  exhibitor  whose  business  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  his  offerings  are  made  known  through  the  medium 
of  the  press  in  his  own  community  will  find  that  by  intelli- 
gent use  of  this  weekly  issue  of  live  facts  concerning  the 
Mutual’s  productions  he  may  insure  good  patronage  for  the 
house  he  conducts. 

Exhibitors,  in  numerous  instances,  basing  their  activities 
of  suggestions  contained  in  Mutual  Film  News,  have 
devised  advertising  campaigns  suited  to  their  immediate 
needs  that  have  resulted  in  “S.  R.  O.”  business  during  the 
runs  thus  prepared  for. 

The  effect  of  intelligent  use  of  this  publication  by  those 
for  whose  guidance  and  assistance  it  is  issued,  will  vastly 
simplify  problems  of  publicity  that  confront  the  exhibitor 
and  at  the  same  time  enhance  his  profits.  It  is  unwise  to 
put  Mutual  Film  News  aside  to  be  read  or  left  unread, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  business.  The  publica- 
tion should  be  ready  promptly  and  thoroughly.  It  often  con- 
tains information  that  means  dollars  at  the  box  office. 
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NE  of  those  gripping  stories  of  love  and 
frenzied  finance  that  seize  the  imagination  is 
told  in  a newly  finished  American-Mutual 
photo  drama,  “The  Love  Hermit.” 

It  is  a play  that  compels  because  of  its  deal- 
ing with  the  foremost  interests  of  cosmo- 
politan humanity  in  these  days  of  dollar 
chasing  and  love  making  under  high  pressure. 

Tom  Weston,  a shrewd  young  stock  broker  in  the 
employ  of  James  Bolton,  a big  market  operator,  makes  a 
hit  with  his  employer  by  outwitting  a mob  of  stock  bid- 
ders while  he  forces  the  value  of  C.  & W.  up  point  by 
point,  through  manipulation  of  the  market. 

In  this  process  he  nearly  doubles  the  fortune  of  Bolton, 
who  in  his  effort  to  show  appreciation,  invites  the  young 
man  with  his  brother,  Hal,  and  Grace  Hammond,  the 
fiancee  of  the  latter,  to  sojourn  for  a week-end  at  the 
Bolton  country  place,  up  river. 

The  invitation  is  accepted,  and  when  the  Westons 
arrive  they  find  themselves  confronted  with  a delicate 
situation.  Tom,  the  broker’s  young  protege,  is  enamored 
of  the  latter’s  pretty  daughter,  Marie,  who  has  also 
evinced  a decided  interest  in  him.  Of  course,  on  the 
country  estate,  confidences  become  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment and  in  the  course  of  a short  stay  the  young  fellow 
finds  himself  practically  engaged  to  Marie. 

Also  a guest  at  the  country  house  of  the  Boltons,  is 
Jack  Hillman,  scion  of  an  old  New  York  family,  who 
because  of  his  exalted  social  position  and  the  wealth  of 
his  family,  is  favored  by  Bolton  as  a suitor  for  his  daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

One  night,  returning  from  a stroll  through  the  woods, 
Tom  and  his  sweetheart  pause  in  the  doorway  of  the 
mansion  for  a kiss,  before  passing  into  the  glare  of  the 
hall  lights.  This  little  rencontre  is  witnessed  by  Hillman, 
who  promptly  informs  Marie’s  father  that  she  is  too  much 
impressed  with  the  young  broker. 

Bolton  refuses  to  believe  that  his  daughter  has  been 
captivated  by  the  youth  he  has  found  so  useful  in  his 
business,  but  on  Hillman’s  urging  he  decides  to  watch  for 
developments.  The  next  day  Tom  finds  Marie  in  the 
library  and  she  at  once  rushes  into  his  arms,  only  to  find 


Tom  Weston William  Russell 

Marie  Charlotte  Burton 

Jack  Hillman William  Stowell 

James  Bolton Henry  Von  Meter 

Grace  Hamlin Queenie  Rosson 

Hal  Weston Ashton  Deerholt 


that  her  father  and  Hillman  have  been  waiting  this  situa- 
tion and  are  there  to  confront  her. 

Recognizing  her  father’s  indignation,  the  young  woman 
turns  to  Tom  and  denounces  him  for  having  taken  the 
liberty  of  kissing  her.  The  girl’s  manner  is  so  angry  and 
her  assumption  of  offended  dignity  so  convincing  that 
Bolton  believes  Tom  the  offender  his  daughter  declares 
him,  and  orders  the  Westons  from  the  house. 

Here  is  a situation  in  which  the  clever  acting  of  Char- 
lotte Burton  is  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  She  is 
the  love-stricken  girl  one  instant  and  the  indignant 
sophisticated  woman  of  society  the  next.  Her  denuncia- 
tion of  Tom  for  the  supposedly  stolen  kiss  is  one  of  the 
best  bits  of  stage  anger  witnessed  for  some  time. 

Of  course  Tom  is  taken  aback  by  the  strange  behavior 
of  Miss  Bolton,  but  not  for  long.  He  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  is  false,  and,  by  an  inverted  process  of 
reasoning,  that  all  women  are  therefore  false.  He  decides 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  sex,  after  the  manner  of  a young 
philosopher  with  most  of  his  troubles  to  come. 

While  unable  to  comprehend  any  reason  for  the  sudden 
change  on  Marie’s  part,  Weston  decides  that  it  cannot  be 
sufficient  to  excuse  her  attitude.  He  therefore  goes 
straight  to  his  room  and  prepares  to  leave  the  house  when 
peremptorily  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  young  woman’s 
father. 

Bolton  confronts  the  two  young  men  while  they  are 
preparing  to  depart,  and  accuses  Tom  of  having  com- 
promised his  daughter.  Weston  refuses  to  make  any 
reply  to  the  accusation,  even  when  taunted  by  Bolton 
with  being  an  upstart,  trying  to  foist  himself  upon  people 
of  family. 

Tom  Weston  goes  to  his  own  home,  where  he  passes 
many  hours  in  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  situation,  but 
finds  nothing  in  it  that  permits  him  to  regard  Marie  as 
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other  than  a heartless  flirt  and  the  betrayer  of  his  confi- 
dence. He  emerges  with  a determination  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  sex. 

While  disporting  himself  as  a man  about  town,  albeit, 
the  possessor  of  an  aching  heart,  Tom  Weston  succeeds 
with  the  aid  of  his  brother  Hal,  in  achieving  a compe- 
tency. Hal  Weston  married  the  girl  of  his  heart  and 
with  his  wife  endeavors  to  induce  Tom’s  abandonment  of 
the  cafe  life  to  which  he  has  succumbed,  but  without 
avail. 

In  the  course  of  an  adventurous  career  Tom  has  had 
many  experiences  but  never  has  he  found  a woman  to 
replace  in  his  affections  Marie  Bolton,  his  first  love. 
Detesting  her  for  her  perfidy,  he  still  loves  her  because 
he  cannot  cast  her  image  from  his  heart,  try  as  he  may. 
On  several  occasions  Tom  is  brought  to  the  verge  of 
tragedy  because  of  his  merciless  attitude  toward  women. 

During  his  manipulations  of  the  stock  market,  Bolton 
has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Tom  Weston  finds 
this  out  and  plots  to  bring  the  erstwhile  proud  man  of 
family  and  his  deceitful  daughter  to  utter  poverty  and 
disgrace. 

This  part  of  the  plot  is  worked  out  in  a subtle  way 
which  affords  Miss  Burton  opportunities  of  which  she 
takes  full  advantage. 

There  is  an  intensely  dramatic  situation  when  Marie 
visits  Tom’s  chambers  to  tell  him  that  she  realizes  her 
folly  of  the  past  and  that  while  she  deprecates  the  vin- 
dictive anger  of  the  man  who  formerly  loved  her,  she 
does  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  blame  him  for  the  course 
he  is  pursuing. 

Miss  Burton  has  a difficult  task  and  so,  for  that  matter, 
has  William  Russel  as  Tom  Weston,  in  composing  the 
situation  so  that  a reconciliation  between  them  may  be 
convincingly  brought  about,  but  the  acting  is  admirable 
and  the  final  love  scene  has  nothing  of  the  incongruous 
in  it. 

Mr.  Russel  gives  a fine  interpretation  of  the  character 


he  is  called  on  to  assume — that  of  a hot-tempered  youth, 
perhaps  over-revengeful,  who  nurses  his  grievance 
against  the  beautiful  broker’s  daughter,  and,  with  his 
uncannny  talent  for  finance,  nearly  succeeds  in  “break- 
ing” her  father  on  the  Wall  street  wheel. 

In  the  love  passages,  both  Miss  Burton  and  Mr.  Russell 
are  splendidly  adequate  and  the  various  episodes  of  the 
piece,  which  may  present  elements  of  improbability  in 
written  form,  are  thoroughly  convincing  as  acted  by 
these  capable  artists. 

When  Tom  finally  yields  to  the  pressure  of  his  heart 
and  abandons  the  plans  he  had  made  for  casting  ruin  in 
the  path  of  his  former  persecutor,  Mr.  Russell  is  at  his 
best.  He  gives  a splendid  interpretation  of  the  lover 
whose  great  emotion  has  been  repressed  through  years  of 
doubt  and  despair. 

Of  course  the  financial  difficulties  of  Bolton  are  com- 
posed satisfactorily  and  the  picture  ends  quite  happily. 
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MISS  ROSSON“— THE  UNDERTOW” 

i. 

A Story  of  a girl  oj 
the  factory  who  wins 
recognition  and  love 


CONQUEST  of  tremendous  obstacles 
which  confront  a day  laborer,  born  with 
an  ambitious  soul,  and  his  rise  to  wealth, 
position  and  power  through  the  aid  of  a 
sympathetic  woman,  afford  a background 
for  some  splendid  acting  by  Franklyn 
Ritchie  and  Helene  Rosson  in  the  new 
Mutual  five-reel  drama,  “The  Undertow.” 

Director  Frank  Thorne,  who  is  responsible  for  many 
Mutual  successes,  has  given  the  story  written  by  Rosalie 
Ashton  a splendid  setting  and  there  are  thrills  enough 
in  it  to  satisfy  even  the  most  avid  lover  of  sensational 
melodrama — fire  in  a crowded  factory,  a strike,  with 
surging  mobs  after  the  strikebreakers,  plotting  and 
counterplotting,  with  a logical  story  permeating  the 
entire  fabric. 

James  King,  the  leading  character,  played  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  is  a shoveler,  whose  conviction  that  he  was  born 
for  greater  things  than  wielding  a shovel,  meets  with  the 
persistent  ridicule  of  his  wife,  a woman  of  the  class  that 
accepts  social  inferiority  unquestioningly  and  willingly. 
King  tries  to  persuade  the  woman  that  with  co-operation 
on  her  part  he  will  be  able  to  breast  the  waves  of  social 
prejudice  that  confront  them  and  win  recognition  for 
them  both. 

Mrs.  King  scoffs  at  the  idea.  She  makes  sport  of  her 
husband’s  studious  habits,  ridicules  his  efforts  to  secure 
better  employment,  and  makes  King  the  butt  of  her 
wilholm  friends,  who  are  of  her  own  stripe.  The  husband 
warns  his  wife  against  idle  and  slovenly  women  with 
whom  she  associates,  but  without  avail,  and  the  two  drift 
apart.  King  at  last  realizes  his  ambitions  and  is  em- 
ployed in  a large  factory,  of  which,  because  of  his  inde- 
fatigable labors,  he  soon  becomes  the  head. 

The  success  of  King  has  not  been  attained  without 
fighting  at  every  stage  of  his  advance.  Among  his  bitter- 
est enemies  is  a foreman  of  the  factory,  who  plots  the 
destruction  of  his  new  chief.  This  man’s  name  is  Ham- 
mond, and  the  character  is  splendidly  portrayed  by  Orral 
Humphrey. 

Hammond  connives  with  a crooked  cashier  to  pad  the 
pay-roll.  The  chief  foreman,  John  Morden,  remains 
staunchly  faithful  to  King,  and  so  do  David  Strong,  Mor- 
den’s  nephew,  and  his  niece,  Esther,  who  is  Miss  Rosson. 
King’s  wife,  who  has  become  totally  estranged  from  him, 
starts  for  England  to  procure  a divorce,  but  is  drowned 
en  route. 

Through  Esther,  the  attention  of  King  is  called  to  the 
plots  of  Hammond.  A watch  is  set,  and  discovering  that 
he  is  under  suspicion,  Hammond  decides  to  fire  the  fac- 
tory. His  scheme  is  discovered  and  he  is  driven  out  of 
the  place,  while  the  striking  hands,  their  principal  griev- 
ance having  been  Hammond,  are  content  to  resume  work. 
King  and  Esther  are  affianced. 

The  success  of  the  production  should  be  assured  in  ad- 
vance by  reason  of  its  strong  human  appeal  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  splendidly  pictured.  The  emotional  drama  is  home 
territory  for  both  Miss  Rosson  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  their 
work  in  this  piece  is  splendidly  done.  The  episode  which 
brings  King,  the  hard-working  factory  superintendent  and 
Esther,  the  girl  of  the  people,  together  in  prosecution  of 


Helene  Rosson  in  “ The  Undertow.” 


James  King Franklyn  Ritchie 

Esther Helene  Rosson 

Mrs.  King Eugenia  Ford 

Hammond Oral  Humphrey 

John  Morden Harry  Von  Meter 

David  Strong George  Ahern 

Mr.  Williams Charles  Newton 

Mrs.  Williams Josephine  Taylor 

their  life’s  work,  might  easily  have  been  made  offensive  in 
view  of  King’s  former  domestic  status,  but  it  is  done  with 
exactly  the  right  touch  of  nature  to  carry  conviction  and 
the  romance  of  these  two  is  one  of  the  prettiest  little  love 
stories  told  on  the  picture  stage  for  some  time. 

The  riot  scene,  in  which  King  is  made  the  object  of  dem- 
onstrations fostered  by  the  conspirator  Hammond,  is  a tri- 
umph of  photography  and  as  a spectacle  it  is  worth  going 
far  to  witness. 
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Whitman  of  New  York  Reviewing  15th  Infantry. 


Speeding  Around  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Track  in  Astor  Cup  Race. 


Views  Showing  Weekly  Shows  Film  Trip 
U.  S.Weather  Kites  Automobile  Race  Up  James  River 


Making  of  ancient  pottery 
is  also  one  of  the  big 
features  in  this  "Reel  Life" 

SINCE  the  potter’s  wheel  is  probably 
the  first  mechanical  aid  invented  by 
man,  unusual  interest  will  attach  to 
the  pictures  which  show  the  modern 
duplication  of  methods  of  making  ancient 
pottery  in  Gaumont’s  “Reel  Life”  No. 
24,  released  Oct.  IS.  Every  process  is 
shown  from  the  separation  of  the  pulver- 
ized clay  from  dirt  and  stones  to  the  final 
baking.  Among  the  entertaining  views 
are  tempering  the  clay,  the  final  knead- 
ing, moulding  upon  the  potter’s  wheel, 
retouching,  and  baking.  This  pottery  is 
manufactured  near  New  York  City,  and 
the  only  modern  device  employed  is  the 
application  of  power.  Electricity  is 
used  in  turning  the  wheel. 

A second  section  of  this  issue  of  “Reel 
Life”  will  be  one  of  the  instructive  pic- 
tures which  make  a universal  appeal, 
since  it  shows  Uncle  Sam’s  weather  kites 
in  service  at  the  government  aerological 
station  at  Drexel,  Neb.  The  weather 
is  the  topic  of  conversation  most  in  use, 
and  these  pictures  show  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  providing  weather  forecasts. 
There  are  pictures  of  the  reel  house,  on 
its  revolving  foundation,  from  which  the 
kites  are  flown.  The  kites  are  fastened 
by  strong  piano  wire  to  an  electric  reel. 
The  height  is  measured  by  a theodolite, 
and  the  electricity  gathered  by  the  wires 
by  a voltmeter.  The  latter  occasionally 
registers  50,000  volts.  Each  kite  carries 
a meteorograph  to  record  the  humidity, 
temperature,  wind  velocity  and  baromet- 
ric pressure  in  the  cloud  region.  More 
than  forty  kites  are  used  at  this  station. 

The  third  section  shows  a cat  and  her 
kittens  at  play. 

* * * 

Miss  Mineau  is  a brunette  with  lus- 
trous eyes  and  gorgeous  hair.  Her  part 
in  the  Chaplin  company  comes  after  a 
particularly  successful  career  on  the 
stage  and  in  pictures. 


The  Weekly  No.  93  shows 
$20,000  automobile  race 
at  Sheepshead  Bay  Track 

THE  two  hundred  and  fifty  mile 
auto  race  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  New 
York,  in  which  Aitken,  in  a Peu- 
geot car  won  a purse  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  is  the  leading  feature  in  Mutual 
Weekly  Number  93.  Aitken  completed 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  two 
hours  and  twenty-three  minutes,  without 
making  a single  stop  for  repairs  or  water. 
Another  very  interesting  feature  in  the 
Weekly  is  the  views  showing  the  non- 
magnetic yacht  “Carnegie”  arriving  at 
San  Francisco,  California.  This  ship,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  ever  built,  has  just 
completed  a 200,000  mile  cruise  to  test  the 
magnetic  pole.  The  “Carnegie”  carries 
no  metal  which  would  influence  in  any 
way  whatsoever  its  magnetic  survey. 
Even  the  anchors  of  the  yacht  are  made 
of  copper. 

Governor  Whitman  of  New  York  is 
shown  reviewing  the  Fifteenth  Infantry 
of  New  York  and  presenting  the  colors  to 
the  newly  formed  regiment.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  many  of  the  troops  which 
have  been  on  the  Mexican  border  are 
being  mustered  out  and  returning  home, 
the  Mutual  shows  the  return  of  the 
Fourth  New  Jersey  regiment.  This  is 
the  crack  regiment  of  Jersey  state  and 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  state  and 
city  officials  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Another  bridge  disaster  was  caught  by 
the  Mutual  cameraman  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  A runaway  trolley  car  hit  another 
car  on  a wooden  span  causing  the  gigan- 
tic structure  to  collapse,  killing  two  peo- 
ple and  injuring  thirty. 

Motor  enthusiasts  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  viewing  the  opening  of  Sheri- 
dan road,  at  Chicago.  Governor  Philipp 
of  Wisconsin,  with  the  aid  of  some  fifteen 
thousand  motorists,  opened  this  main 
thoroughfare  between  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Mutual-Gaumont  cameraman 
catches  scenics  along  the  his- 
toric James  River  in  Virginia 

44nEE  AMERICA  FIRST”  Number 
^ 58  takes  its  spectators  for  a won- 
derfully interesting  trip  on  the 
James  River,  in  Virginia.  The  James  is 
widely  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and 
the  historical  events  which  have  made  it 
famous.  This  was  the  first  great  high- 
way to  the  line  of  defense  of  the  Con- 
federates during  the  Civil  War.  Along 
the  banks  many  important  things  took 
place  during  this  time  and  many  of  its 
most  beautiful  spots  were  scenes  of  en- 
campments and  battles.  The  James 
River  is  rich  in  scenery  and  historic  spots 
and  the  more  important  of  these  were 
caught  by  the  Gaumont  cameraman. 
Amongst  the  interesting  places  shown  in 
the  Weekly  is  the  place  where  in  1864 
part  of  the  northern  army  was  sent  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Confederates. 
Here  the  Confederates  came  down  from 
Fort  Darling  on  Drewey’s  Bluff  and  tried 
to  break  the  obstructions  at  the  lower 
end  of  Dutch  Gap,  which  is  also  shown 
in  the  Weekly.  Dutch  Gap  was  built  by 
General  Butler  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  but  at  that  time  was  not  successful. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  used  daily  by 
large  boats  steaming  up  the  river. 

Fort  Fisher,  Fort  Brady  and  other 
smaller  forts,  used  during  the  war,  are 
now  intact  along  the  James  River  and 
these  are  also  amongst  the  interesting 
things  shown  in  the  Mutual  Weekly. 

On  the  same  reel  with  the  scenes  along 
the  James  River  is  a most  humorous  con- 
tribution by  Harry  Palmer,  the  clever 
portrayer  of  Gaumont  Kartoon  Komics 
and  also  noted  as  the  director  of  Gau- 
mont Shadowgraphs. 

* * * 

“We  beg  to  advise,”  writes  Charles  E. 
Kessnick,  manager  of  the  Mutual’s  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  branch,  “that  the  Tantomas’  series  is 
creating  quite  a sensation  throughout  this 
territory.” 
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“HE  WOULDN’T  TIP ’’-CUB 

One  Reel — The  president  of  the  Anti-Tipping  Society  has 
troubles  of  his  own. 


Amos  Pipp Neal  Burns 

The  Pippin Betty  Compson 

Amos  Pipp  meets  the  pippin,  who  persuades  him  to  go 
to  the  meeting  of  the  anti-tipping  society.  He  is  made  pres- 
ident of  the  society  and  comes  out  wearing  a badge  reading 
“I  Don’t  Tip.”  He  has  a terrible  time  in  the  barber  chair, 
barely  escaping  with  his  life.  He  then  goes  to  the  res- 
taurant where  the  waiters  refuse  to  wait  on-  him.  After 
many  troubles  Amos  writes  to  Betty  telling  her  he  will  be 
up  to  see  her  immediately.  After  a heated  argument  over 
the  ownership  of  a cat,  which  Betty  wants,  Amos  and  Betty 
are  happily  reunited. 

*  *  * * * * 

“PROFESSOR  JEREMY’S  EXPERIMENT” 
—AMERICAN 

Two  Reels — With  Vivian  Rich  and  Alfred  Vosburgh. 


Prof.  Jeremy 

J anet 

Thorpe  Willis 

“Smoothy”  Smithers 
Bridget 


.Oral  Humphrey 

Vivian  Rich 

Alfred  Vosburgh 
Georoge  Gebhart 
...  Louise  Lester 


Prof.  Jeremy,  an  eccentric  old  scientist,  compounds  a 
liquid  which,  if  sprinkled  on  a person’s  face,  will  cause  that 
person  to  speak  the  truth — and  nothing  but  the  truth.  He 
first  experiments  on  the  cook,  whose  sweetheart,  the  police- 
man, hears  her  tell  the  professor  that  she  gives  him  the  pro- 
fessor’s whiskey  and  cigars.  Then  the  professor’s  daugh- 
ter and  her  lover,  Thorpe  Willis,  a young  newspaper  man, 
appear  on  the  scene,  and  Thorpe  accidentally  getting  a spray 
of  the  liquid  on  his  face,  begins  to  lay  bare  his  soul.  The 
professor  kicks  Thorpe  out  and  the  next  morning  reads 
an  account  in  the  paper  of  his  discovery.  “Smoothy”  Smith- 
ers, a crook,  also  reads  the  notice.  The  professor  is  finally 
so  pestered  by  requests  for  the  formula  that  he  destroys  it 
and  locks  the  liquid  in  the  safe.  Smithers  manages  to  get 
the  liquid  from  the  safe,  but  drops  the  bottle,  allowing  some 
of  the  liquid  to  spatter  in  his  face.  He  then  emerges  from 
the  house  declaring  to  the  world  that  he  has  just  burglarized 
a house.  The  professor  in  finally  so  harassed  by  requests 
that  he  turns  to  Thorpe  for  help.  The  reporter  writes  up 
the  whole  affair  as  a hoax  on  the  public  and  then  is  ac- 
cepted as  Jeremy’s  son-in-law. 

* * * * * 

“THE  DEACONS  WIDOW”— CUB 


One  Reel — The  widozv  puts  one  over  on  the  deacon. 


The  Deacon 

Jimmie 

The  Widow 
Col.  Gruff . . 


Eddy  Barry 

Nolan  Leary 

Billy  Rhodes 

Harry  Rattenberry 


Deacon  Squibbs  is  informed  by  the  family  lawyer  that  his 
brother’s  will  is  to  be  read  in  the  presence  of  his  nephew 
Jimmie  and  himself.  The  will  states  that  Jimmie  is  to  wed 
before  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  and  that 
his  uncle  is  to  be  sole  judge  of  the  woman  selected.  Jimmie 
is  interested  in  a widow  and  the  Deacon,  upon  seeing  her 
picture,  is  infatuated.  He  calls  on  the  girl  and  tells  her 
that  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church  a widow  cannot 

* marry  a man  under  forty  years  of  age  and  that  he  himself 
is  a likely  candidate  for  her  hand.  The  widow  agrees  to  be- 
•come  engaged  to  the  Deacon  and  all  of  the  town  is  surprised 


Neal  Burns  and  Betty 
Compson  in  Cub  Com- 
edy, "He  Wouldn’t  Tip.” 


and  Jimmy  in  particular.  Later  the  townspeople  give  a 
lawn  social  and  the  deacon’s  widow  dances  an  oriental  dance 
that  causes  the  Deacon  to  offer  Jimmie  five  thousand  dollars 
to  marry  her  and  take  her  out  of  town.  Jimmie  accepts 
the  check  and  then  informs  his  uncle  that  they  were  married 
the  day  before. 

“THAT  DOG  GONE  BABY”— CUB 


One  Reel — Trouble  with  a “darling  dog.” 


Hubby Neal  Burns 

Wifie Betty  Compson 

Mother Stella  Adams 

Father Harry  Rattenberry 


Young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  are  presented  with  a poodle 
dog  and  as  it  is  well  bred  and  expensive  they  lavish  much 
attention  on  it.  Mrs.  Parker’s  mother  on  her  return  from 
Europe  hears  that  Snooky,  the  dearest  darling  in  the  world, 
has  arrived  at  the  Parker  home.  Mother  imagines  that  the 
baby  is  of  the  human  species  and  straightway  she  and  father 
go  out  shopping  for  the  infant  and  then  go  to  call  on  their 
daughter.  Upon  their  arrival  they  learn  from  the  maid  that 
the  Parkers  are  out  taking  their  darling  for  an  airing.  They 
lay  the  baby  clothes  out  on  the  bed  and  then  sally  forth  to 
buy  more.  The  maid,  realizing  the  mistake,  rushes  to  the 
Parkers  and  they  manage  after  much  trouble  to  “borrow” 
the  infant  of  the  photographer’s  wife.  Meanwhile  Mother 
has  arranged  with  the  photographer  to  come  to  the  house 
to  take  a picture  of  the  infant  and  when  he  arrives  he  recog- 
nizes the  baby  as  his  own.  Explanations  are  made  and  as 
the  picture  fades  we  see  a smile  on  Mother’s  face  as  her 
daughter  whispers  to  her  of  a coming  arrival. 
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A LASS  OF  THE  LUMBER  LANDS” 


Filming  a scene  in  "A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands.” 


XHIBITORS  throughout  the  country  are 
awaiting  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  the 
Mutual  release  this  month  of  the  Signal-made 
Helen  Holmes  picture,  “A  Lass  of  the  Lum- 
berlands,” the  first  of  whose  fifteen  chapters 
will  go  to  the  screen  Monday  the  23rd.  Miss 
Holmes’  estimate  of  this  serial  is  that  it  has 
afforded  her  bigger  and  better  opportunities  than  any 
previous  photodrama  for  exhibition  of  the  feats  of  daring 
for  which  she  is  so  widely  famed. 

“A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands”  is  the  spectacular  story 
of  the  war  of  survival  forced  on  small  timber  holders  of 
the  big  woods  by  the  giant  lumber  trust ; of  a common 
l°gger  who  raises  himself  to  a position  where  he  dictates 
his  own  terms  to  the  combine  and  becomes  a remorseless 
part  of  it ; and  of  his  daughter  Helen,  whom  he  believes 
to  have  died  in  childhood  and  who  on  her  part  has  no 
inkling  that  he  is  her  father,  a girl  of  glorious  spirit  who 
balks  him  at  turn  after  turn  in  a grim  life-plan  to  make 
him  give  back  to  her  and  her  friends  the  lands  he  has 
possessed  himself  of  dishonestly. 

The  picture  abounds  in  such  vivid  scenes  as  the  level- 
ing of  forest  giants  by  the  axe  of  the  timberjack;  the 
forming  of  great  log-drives  and  jams,  and  the  blowing  up 
of  the  latter  with  dynamite  to  free  the  logs  to  the  current. 
From  the  silence  of  the  snow-clad  woods  the  action  of 
the  plot  extends  forth  into  the  world  of  Big  Business, 
and  on  to  the  legislative  halls  and  judicial  chambers  at 
Washington.  A convincing  love  thread  runs  through  the 
story. 

Following  is  a brief  outline  of  the  opening  chapter: 

“Dollar”  Holmes,  so  called  because  of  his  greed  for 
money  and  power,  is  a small  timberland  owner  in  a 
region  where  both  the  trust  and  a tribe  of  Klamath 
Indians  hold  similar  lands.  He  is  under  contract  to  the 
combine  to  deliver  to  it  10,000,000  feet  of  timber  by  a 


specified  date.  It  is  a rich.  deal.  His  wife  is  about  to 
become  a mother,  and  Holmes  has  set  his  heart  fiercely 
on  a boy,  to  inherit  the  fortune  he  mean  to  pile  up. 

A forest  fire  sweeps  away  half  of  Holmes’  standing 
timber.  Greer,  president  of  the  trust,  learning  of  this, 
writes  a sneering  letter  hinting  at  Holmes’  ruin  unless  he 
fulfils  his  contract  on  time.  This  he  cannot  do  unless  he 
obtains  possession  of  the  Indian  lands  adjoining  his. 
Sleepy  Dog,  chief  of  the  tribe,  refuses  to  sell. 

Holmes’  wife  gives  birth  to  a daughter,  and  he  in  a 
wild  rage  of  double  disappointment  curses  her  and  the 
babe  and  rushes  out  of  the  cabin  into  the  deep  woods.  He 
comes  upon  Dill,  a bootlegger,  surreptitiously  selling 
•whiskey  to  his  loggers.  Holmes  promises  to  forebear 
punishing  him  if  he  will  go  into  the  Indian  camp,  from 
which  Sleepy  Dog  is  absent  on  a trip,  and  sell  his  stuff  to 
the  savages. 

The  Klamaths  are  made  drunk,  and  when  they  demand 
more  whiskey  Holmes  offers  them  $100  apiece  if  they  will 
deed  their  timber  lands  to  him.  They  do  so,  and  Holmes 
wires  Greer  that  he  will  fulfil  his  contract ; also  that  with 
acquisition  of  the  Indian  lands  he  has  obtained  exclusive 
right  to  use  of  the  region’s  one  river  for  log-floating  pur- 
poses, thus  cutting  off  the  trust’s  lands  from  the  market. 
The  trust  capitulates  and  accepts  Holmes’  terms,  by 
which  he  is  given  a heavy  interest  in  the  combine  and 
made  a director. 

Sleepy  Dog  returns.  Holmes  quarrels  with  him,  mur- 
ders him  and  throws  his  body  over  a cliff.  The  crime  is 
witnessed  by  Holmes’  wife — a fact  which  he  discovers. 
In  terror  of  her  life,  the  woman  flees  the  cabin,  carrying 
her  infant  in  her  arms.  In  trying  to  reach  the  farther 
bank  of  the  river  over  a jam  of  logs  she  is  hurled  into 
the  stream  when  a blast  of  dynamite  blows  up  the  king- 
log,  and  is  whirled  away  in  the  current,  clinging  to  a log 
and  holding  the  babe  in  her  arm. 
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MUTUAL’S  LOVELY  FUNNY  GIRLS 

Slapstick  has  no  horrors  jor 
these  beautiful  girlies  who 
• cut  wild  capers  for  camera 


SOMEONE  told  lovely  Edna  Pur- 
viance,  the  exquisite  blue-eyed  in- 
genue comedienne  of  Charlie  Chap- 
lin’s inimitable  comedies,  that  she  was 
too  beautiful  for  slapstick  the  other  day. 

“Too  beautiful  for  slaptick!”  said  the 
fair-haired  beauty,  laughing.  “You  amuse 
me.  Don’t  you  suppose  every  woman  is 
vain  enough  to  want  to  look  her  best, 
and  can  you  imagine  any  place  where  a 
woman’s  looks  would  appear  to  better 
advantage  than  when  set  off  by  a back- 
ground of  the  ludicrous  and  absurd? 

“I  might  pine  for  dramatic  roles  to 
show  off  my  dramatic  powers,  my  ability 
to  throw  myself  into  highly  emotional 
scenes.  But  in  the  usual  drama,  my 
good  looks,  or  my  handsome  clothes, 
would  have  to  share  honors  with  other 
pretty  girls  in  good-looking  raiment.  I 
would,  no  doubt,  find  myself  in  a con- 
ventional setting.  There  would  be  no 
vivid,  outstanding  impression  of  my  per- 
sonality, of  my  bearing,  or  of  my  clothes 
as  comes  when  a girl  who  at  least  makes 
up  prettily,  if  she  isn’t  pretty  off  the 
stage,  walks  into  the  comedy  light. 

“But  aside  from  these  reasons,  I’m 
strongly  for  slapstick.  It  is  so  interest- 
ing, so  unexpected.  I am  fortunate,  of 
course,  to  belong  to  the  company  of  the 
screen’s  greatest  comedian.  A day’s 
work  with  him  is  a liberal  education,  for 
he  possesses  the  insight  into  human 
character  which  marks  every  true  gen- 
ius.” 

Miss  Purviance  was  born  in  Paradise 
Valley,  Nevada,  in  the  year  of  1894.  Her 
schooling  commenced  in  the  public 
schools  at  San  Francisco.  It  was  topped 
off  with  four  years  at  Vassar,  and  then 
with  a liberal  education  from  life  in  the 
tenement  districts  of  San  Francisco  as  a 
worker  in  a settlement  house. 

Her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Chaplin 
dates  from  the  night  she  appeared  as 
heroine  in  a playlet  given  for  charity, 
when  the  noted  comedian  was  so  im- 
pressed with  her  beauty  and  ability  that 
he  asked  the  privilege  of  an  introduction, 
and  offered  her  a position  in  his  com- 
pany on  the  spot. 


Miss  Purviance’s  views  on  slapstick, 
however,  are  not  limited  to  herself  by 
any  means. 

Lillian  Hamilton,  the  charming  curly- 
headed,  fair-eyed  ingenue  support  of 
Rube  Miller  and  Ben  Turpin  in  Vogue 
comedies,  quite  echoes  the  lovely  Edna’s 
sentiments. 

“When  I first  began  playing  in  pic- 
tures,” said  Miss  Hamilton  the  other 
day,  “I  thought  I would  some  day  like 
to  be  a great  tragedienne.  I started  out 
in  short  pictures  of  one  and  two-reel 
length — it  was  the  day  of  the  short 
‘reeler.’  I played  in  western  roles — the 
fair  heroine  rescued  by  the  forelock 
from  the  stake  by  a bold  lover  and  all 
that. 

"My  going  into  slapstick  was  quite  an 
accident.  Mr.  Miller  saw  me  one  day  in 
Los  Angeles.  I was  with  a friend  of 
his,  also  of  ‘the  profession.'  A few  days 
later  I received  a note  from  him  asking 
me  to  call  at  the  studios.  I did,  with  the 
result  that  I am  converted  to  slapstick 
for  life. 

“I  do  not  mind  what  sort  of  a role  I 
have,  whether  it  be  beautiful  or  ugly. 
My  one  ambition  in  life  is  to  make  peo- 
ple laugh.  There  is  so  much  of  unhap- 
piness that  if  I can  add  a little  bit  of 
laughter  to  the  world,  I shall  feel  that  I 
have  done  my  share  of  good.” 

Miss  Hamilton  is  called  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  gowned  girls  of  the 
western  coast.  Her  garments  are  de- 
signed by  her  own  fair  hand. 

“There  is  no  costumer  in  the  world 
who  could  choose  my  clothes  for  me,” 
she  says.  “I  love  nothing  better  in  the 
world  than  fishing  into  a counter  full  of 
lovely  soft  silks  and  velvets  and  satins, 
choosing  the  pieces  of  material  that  suit 
my  fancy,  then  designing  just  the  sort  of 
garment  I think  it  should  be  made  up 
into.” 

While  Lillian  Hamilton  is  the  fair- 
haired, dainty  ingenue  of  Vogue  produc- 
tions, Gypsy  Abbott,  as  her  name  so  fitly 
expresses  it,  is  the  star-eyed,  raven- 
haired feminine  lead.  Her  appearances 
are  made  with  Paddy  McQuire,  Vogue’s 


eccentric  funny  man  of  the  extraordinary 
smile. 

Miss  Abbott’s  stage  career  dates  back 
to  the  time  when  she  was  eight  years  of 
age.  Succeeding  years  brought  her 
charming  roles  with  Nat  Goodwin  and 
Mrs.  Fiske.  Her  talents  were  next 
turned  to  stock  and  vaudeville  produc- 
tion, which  led  to  her  first  appearance 
in  pictures  as  an  ingenue  lead  with  the 
Balboa  company.  Before  her  engage- 
ment with  the  Vogue  company,  the 
pretty  comedienne  played  with  Crane 
Wilbur  in  a number  of  Mutual  pictures. 

Miss  Abbott’s  hobby  is  candlesticks. 
Everywhere  in  the  charming  bungalow 
near  the  Vogue  studios  which  she  calls 
“home”  there  are  candlesticks  of  every 
kind  and  description.  Some  of  them  are 
of  brass,  some  of  them  of  ivory,  others 
of  queer  colored  potteries  and  of  glass. 

“They  keep  my  mind  off  my  work,” 
says  Miss  Abbott.  “I  don’t  know  what 
my  busy  little  brain  would  do  with  itself 
at  night  if  it  couldn’t  turn  itself  to  its 
playthings.  There  isn’t  a minute,  other- 
wise, when  I wouldn’t  be  thinking  of 
some  new  “stunts”  for  my  role. 

There  is  still  another  lovely  come- 
dienne among  the  Mutual’s  cohorts.  She 
is  Charlotte  Mineau,  of  the  Chaplain 
studios.  . 

Miss  Mineau  is  of  the  delightfully 
congenial  type  known  as  “ever  ready.” 
There  is  never  a bit  of  work  too  hard  to 
stump  her,  she  is  never  too  busy  to  do  a 
kindness  for  a friend. 

She  is  possessed  of  unusual  dramatic 
talent,  as  well  as  of  a sense  of  humor  which 
makes  her  work  with  the  Charlie  Chaplin 
company  exceptionally  valuable. 

Miss  Mineau  is  an  artist  in  many  other 
lines  besides  the  art  which  she  most  com- 
monly pursues.  She  sings  and  plays,  and 
makes  stunning  chains  out  of  the  gorgeous 
collection  of  beads  which  she  has  collected 
in  her  travels  over  the  earth. 

Her  French  birth,  for  she  was  born  near 
the  gay  Paris,  speaks  through  her  beautiful 
eyes,  her  sensitive  face  and  her  lovely 
hands,  and  she,  like  the  rest  of  French 
women,  knows  the  art  of  dressing. 


Gypsy  Abbott 


Charlotte  Mineau 


Edna  Purviance 
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Lillian  Hamilton 


EXHIBITORS  LIKE  “VAMPIRES” 


EXHIBITORS  who  are  in  touch  with 
Mutual  branches  are  witnessing  the 
first  two  episodes  of  “The  Vampires,” 
or  “The  Arch  Criminals  of  Paris,”  which 
will  soon  be  given  to  the  screen  in  nine 
weekly  episodes  each  complete  in  three 
reels.  From  reports  of  Mutual  branch 
managers,  the  exhibitors  who  have  seen 
these  pictures  are  highly  enthusiastic  over 
them.  While  the  pictures  are  sensational  in 
character,  they  are  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  French  are  masters  of  detective  fic- 
tion, and  “The  Vampires”  surpasses  even 
“Fantomas”  in  thrilling  features. 

How  they  are  meeting  with  universal 
praise  and  promises  of  big  business  are 
told  in  these  extracts  from  letters  of  branch 
managers  to  the  Gaumont  company: 
Atlanta:  The  verdict  was  unanimous  in 
favor  of  “The  Vampires.”  They  are  just 
the  kind  of  subjects  exhibitors  are  looking 
for  today. 

Boston : “The  Vampires”  met  with  the 

approval  of  a large  number  of  exhibitors 
present  at  the  run-off. 

Cleveland : We  anticipate  an  even  great- 
er volume  of  business  on  this  series  than 
on  the  remarkable  “Fantomas”  series. 

Milwaukee : Every  one  who  has  used 

“Fantomas”  will  gladly  follow  with  “The 


Favorable  Criticisms 
from  Exhibitors  on 
Gaumont  Photo-novel. 

Vampires.”  We  expect  a far  greater  vol- 
ume of  business. 

New  Orleans : “The  Vampires”  pleased 

exhibitors  who  saw  it.  Prospects  are  very 
bright  for  this  series  in  our  territory. 

Pittsburgh : Exceptionally  good,  and  will 
go  over  well  in  this  territory.  A large 
number  of  bookings  certain. 

St.  Louis : Exhibitors  very  well  pleased 

with  run-off. 

Washington:  Impression  most  favorable. 

As  “The  Vampires”  has  been  shown  with 
marked  success  abroad,  it  comes  to  Amer- 
ican exhibitors  as  an  assured  success.  It 
not  only  broke  the  record  at  the  Palais 
Gaumont,  Paris,  but  followed  it  with  a 
triumphal  tour  of  all  the  French  cities.  In 
England  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
series  ever  handled  by  the  Gaumont  Film 
Hire  Service. 


THE  accompanying  illustration 

shows  a shipment  of  66  Cushman 
Generator  Sets  for  moving  picture 
work  in  the  various  United  States  Army 
posts.  Some  of  these  went  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  some  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
some  to  China  and  others  to  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  etc. 
This  large  order  was  given  to  the  Cush- 


man Motor  Works  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  only 
after  competitive  tests,  and  it  is  a strong 
endorsement  of  the  Cushman  outfit.  This 
outfit  is  especially  desirable  for  moving 


picture  work,  because  of  its  compactness, 
owning  to  the  small  size  and  light  weight 
of  the  engine,  which  weighs  only  190  lbs. 
and  yet  develops  full  4 H.  P. 


“Never  in  the  history  of  my  experience 
have  I ever  met  with  such  success  as  I have 
with  the  ‘Secret  of  the  Submarine,’  ” writes 
Edward  Sachs,  manager  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  of  New  York  City. 


Get  Information  from  your  Mutual  Branch  About 

“The  Vampires” 

or  The  Arch  Criminals  of  Paris 

9 Episodes  3 Reels  Each 

Each  Weekly  Release  a Complete  Story  About  the 
Most  Resourceful  Band  of  Criminals  in  the  World. 
Wonderful  advertising  opportunities  for  Exhibitors. 

© 6aamoot  Co. 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


cGaQnjoDl 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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MUTUAL  NEWT 


y is< 


A Human*  Interest  Drama 
In  FiveAct/.Thindofa  Seriet 
of  Mutual  Starftoductionr 
Featuring  Kolb  and  Dill. . 


KOLB  & DILL  FEATURED 

Now  Playing: 

A MILLION  FOR.  MARY*’ 
THREE  RALS”-“BLUFP” 

Comincf  KOLB  & DILL  in* 

”A  PECK  O’PICKLEr” 
“BUTTIN'IN  DER.VEST” 
“DECENT  DEUCES*” 

Each  of  These  KoIbaxillEll 
Eeahiiesism.EveAds.Book 
The  Entile  SeiiesAtAzu/ 
MUTUAL  EXCHANGE 


AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY  I NC.,0pW/ 

Ihe  Celebrated  Vaudeville  Headliner? 

KOLB  S OILL 

IN  . 

‘BLUFF 


AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY,  INC.,/tefl?/rfr 

A Mutual Masieipidvreln  FrteActf 

THE  VOICE 
OF LOVE 

/vatur/nc 

WINIFRED  GREENWOOD 
AND  EDWARD  COXEN* 

A Remarkably  ftronq 
fociety  Drama  InWkick 
A Double  Romance 
If  Repealed.  " 

Tkc  Exterior  fcer\ef  lt\ 

Tkir  Production  Are 
Uiuiftially  Picturesque. 

Directed  fey  Rea  Berber. 

£e/eafed  Ike  Week  Of 
0clJ6tk.BookwJ>  NoW 
At  68 'Mutual Beamier. 


MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION  Announcer 
Hhe  Inimitable  Comedian 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

IN 

THE  PAWNSHOP 

The  Title  Suqqertf  Tome  Of  Tke 
Oriqin&l  Comedy  Situation? 
Developed  InTki?  Newest* 
MUTUAL-CHAPLIN 

Sixth  of  a Series'  of Mutual- 
Chaplin  Special  Features  Hide 
Under  The  *670,000 00 Per  Year 
Contract.  Now  Beinq  Booked 
At  68  Mutual  Exchanger. 

Now  Playin'] : CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

lie  FLOORWALKER.  ONE  AH* 

Ike  FIREMAN  Ihe VAGABOND 
7/e COUNT  Hhe  PAWN^OP 

Mvlual  Exchanges  AreThe  Only 
Places  In  America  Where  7Ke 
NeweS l Chaplin  Features May 
dedooked,  See  Your  Nearest 
Mutual  Exchanje  A T ONCE! 


■ - ■««**'• 

■ 


» 


MUTUAL  SERIES 


THE  MUTUAL  WEEKLY 


News  of  the  World  FIRST  in  Motion  Pictures 


DTT17T  T TtTtT  THE  mutual 
ivilLL  Glr  JtL  film  magazine 

Bears  the  Same  Relation  to  a Magazine  that  the  Mutual 
Weekly  bears  to  a Newspaper. 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 


Scenic  Views  of  Cities,  National  Parks, 

Places  of  Beauty  and  Historic  Interest 

and 

Gaumont’s  Kartoon  Komics 

Animated  by  Harry  Palmer 


Oaumont  (o 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


W 

Two  Great  Mutual  Series 

FANTOMAS— On  the  Screen  NOW 

5 Thrilling  Episodes,  Each  Complete  in  3 Reels 

COMING  /—THE  VAMPIRES— COMING  ! 

OR  THE  ARCH  CRIMINALS  OF  PARIS 
9 Sensational  Episodes,' Each  Complete  in  3 Reels 


fj  &a£i_  tyiiaiti  hoWEJ 


A New  And  Spectacular 
CHAPTER-  PLAY 


15  GtaprerC  Released  Ocl.23- 

BOOKINGS’  NOW 


Biqqer  Than. 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  CAME 


Back  Again!  Helen  Holmes  in  a 
master  chapter  play  bigger  and  better  than 
the  big  success,  “The  Girl  and  the  Game.” 
In  response  to  the  requests  of  more  than  6,000 
exhibitors  all  over  America  who  found  “The 
Girl  and  the  Game”  the  biggest  serial  success 
ever  produced,  Helen  Holmes  is  back  again  in  a 
newer  and  bigger  chapter  play  of  the  Great 
North  Woods — “A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands.” 

Audiences  everywhere  will  welcome 
the  announcement  of  this  spectacular  chap- 
ter play.  The  story  by  E.  Alexander  Powell, 


the  noted  novelist, is  unique  and  profoundly  in- 
teresting. It  will  appear  in  hundreds  of  news- 
papers. It  depicts,  in  truthful  fashion,  life  in 
the  logging  camps  of  the  virgin  Northwest. 
Love,  adventure,  thrills — all  are  possessed  by  this 
story  in  a combination  never  before  seen. 

“A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands”  is  in 
fifteen  chapters.  A new  chapter  is  released 
every  week  thru  the  sixty-eight  Mutual 
Exchanges  in  America.  The  rental  price  is  very 
low.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  every  exhibitor. 
Wire,  write  or  visit  your  nearest  Mutual  Ex- 
change now  for  prices  and  dates. 


-AT MUTUAL  EXCHANGE? 


MUTUAL  PICTURES 


eaigree 


Two-act  VOGUE  Comedy  present- 
ing Paddy  McGuire,  Gypsy  Abbott 
and  Arthur  Moon  in  a comic  plot 
that  will  create  a riot  of  laughs. 

A smashing  story,  with  these 
VOGUE  favorites  in  new  charac- 
terizations— with  splendid  photog- 
raphy — promises  a huge  success . 


Slapstick  with  a Reason 


Directed  by  Henry  Kernan. 

Released  October  22. 

Secure  Your  Booking  Today — 

at  any  Mutual  Exchange. 

tt  "f" . General  Offices:  6235  BROADWAY 

VOgUe  hums,  Inc.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Studio:  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  at  Gower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MUTUAL  PICTURES 


No. 

Brand 

146 

American 

05121 

American 

05122 

05123 

05124 

Mutual 

05125 

Mutual 

05126 

Gaumont 

05127 

Mutual 

05128 

05129 

Cub 

05130 

Cub 

05131 

Cub 

05132 

Vogue 

05133 

05134 

Gaumont 

Week  of  October  23,  1916 


Mutual  Masterpicture 


Title  Class  Reels  Leads 

The  Undertow Drama  5 Helen  Rosson 

Franklin  Ritchie 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1916, 

Professor  Jeremy’s  Experiment 

Drama  2 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1916. 

The  Folly  of  Pear Drama  2 Edwin  August 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1916. 

Mutual  Weekly,  No.  95.  .Topical  1 

See  America  First Scenic  1 

Kartoon  Komics  Cartoon 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1916. 

At  Twelve  O’Clock Drama  2 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1916. 


Lillian  Hamilton 
Frederick  Church 


Lovers  and  Lunatics.  . . .Comedy  1 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1916. 

Dad’s  Experiment Comedy  1 

When  Cubs  Were  Trumps 

Comedy  1 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1916. 

He  Died  and  He  Didn’t.  .Comedy  2 Rube  Miller 

Ben  Turpin 

Heel  Life  Magazine  1 


Week  of  October  16,  1916 


No.  Brand 
145  American 


05107 

05108  American 


05109 

05010  Mutual 


05111  Mutual 

05112  Gaumont 


Mutual  Masterpicture 

Title  Class  Reels  Leads 

The  Voice  of  Love Drama  5 Winnifred  Green- 

wood and  Ed 
Coxen 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1916 

The  Franchise  Drama  2 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1916 

The  Law  of  Nature Drama  2 Edwin  August 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1916 
Mutual  Weekly  No.  94.. Topical  1 


See  America  First Scenic 

Kartoon  Komics  Cartoon 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1916 

05113 

05114  Gaumont  Stepping  Westward Drama  2 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1916 

05115  Cub  He  Wouldn’t  Tip Comedy  1 


05116  Cub 

05117  Cub 


05118-19  Vogue 
05120  Gaumont 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1916 

That  Dog  Gone  Baby.  . .Comedy  1 
The  Deacon’s  Widow.  . .Comedy  1 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1916 

Her  Painted  Pedigree.  .Comedy  2 

Reel  Life  Magazine  1 


Paddy  McGuire 


Mutual  Masterpictures 


THE  UNDERTOW 
Helene  Rosson 
Franklin  Ritchie 

THE  VOICE  OF  LOVE 

Winnifred  Greenwood  and 
Edward  Coxen 

A WOMAN’S  DARING 

Winnifred  Greenwood  and 
Edward  Coxen 

LAND  O’LIZARDS 
Anna  Little  and 
Frank  Borzage 

THE  LIGHT 

Helene  Rosson  and 
Franklin  Ritchie 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE 
RIVIERA 

A WALL  STREET  TRAGEDY 
Nat  Goodwin 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MIRRORS 
Frank  Mills 

FATHER  AND  SON 
Henry  E.  Dixey 

HER  AMERICAN  PRINCE 
Ormi  Hawley 

DUST 

Winnifred  Greenwood  and 
Franklin  Ritchie 

THE  DECOY 

Frances  Nelson 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPADE 
Helene  Rosson  and 
Alan  Forrest 

THE  ABANDONMENT 
Helene  Rosson  and 
E.  Forrest  Taylor 


MUTUAL  STAR 

PRODUCTIONS 

Week  of  October  23, 

1916 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

No.  147 — The  Love  Hermit — American. 

In  Five  Acts 

Week  of  October  16, 

1916 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

No.  144  — Bluff  — American 

In  Five  Acts 

MARY  MILES  MINTER 

RICHARD  BENNETT 

Youth’s  Endearing 
Charm 

Dulcie’s  Adventure 
Faith 

Dream  or  Two  Ago 
The  Innocence  of  Lizette 

Philip  Holden — Waster 
The  Sable  Blessing 

The  Law  Makers  (8 
acts) 

Title  to  be  Announced 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

Soulmates 
The  Highest  Bid 

The  Strength  of  Donald 
McKenzie 

A Million  for  Mary 
Bluff 

The  Three  Pals 

The  Man  Who  Would 
Not  Die 

The  Torch  Bearer 
The  Love  Hermit 

A Peck  O’  Pickles 
Buttin’  in  Der  Vest 
Decent  Deuces 

HELEN  HOLMES 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN 

Whispering  Smith 
Medicine  Bend 
Judith  of  the  Cumber- 
lands 

The  Diamond  Runners 
The  Manager  of  the 
B.  & A. 

The  Floorwalker 
The  Fireman 
The  Vagabond 
One  A.  M. 

The  Count 
The  Pawnshop 

FLORENCE  TURNER 

Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd 
Doorsteps 
A Welsh  Singer 
Grim  Justice 
East  Is  East 
The  First  Settler’s 

Story 

PHOTO-NOVELS 

The  Girl  and  the  Game 

The  Secret  of  the  Sub- 
marine 

Fantomas 

A Lass  of  the  Lumber- 
lands 

MUTUAL  SPECIAL  FEATURE 


Electrifying  Events  of  this  Patriotic  film  novel  hold  audiences  breathless  with 
excitement.  The  weird  mysteries  of  the  plot,  with  the  love  and  dramatic  suspense 
carried  from  chapter  to  chapter,  bring  enormous  crowds  to  see  and  follow  the  story. 

Book  It  Today 

— for  15  weeks  of  big  profits.  Juanita  Hansen  and  Thomas  Chatterton,  in  the  lead^ 
ing  roles  in  "The  Secret  of  the  Submarine,  will  fill  every  seat  in  your  theatre. 

Apply  to  “ The  Secret  of  the  Submarine”  Department  of  any  Mutual  Exchange  or  at 
Mutual  Film  Corporation.  222  South  State  Street.  Chicago,  III. 


American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 

SAMUEL  S.  HUTCHINSON.  President 
Chicago,  III. 


HHIS  fireside  portrait  pictures  the  charming 
Marjorie  Rambeau  as  she  will  appear  in  her 
first  Mutual  offering,,  “The  Greater  Woman”, 
after  the  novel  of  Algernon  Boyesen,  which 
is  now  in  production,  under  the  able  generalship  of 
Frank  Powell,  at  the  Powell  studios  in  New  York. 


MARIE  DRESSLER  ORGANIZES 

Noted,  Actress  Forms 
$2,000,000  Company 
For  Mutual  Productions 


MARIE  DRESSLER,  famed  star  of  stage 
comedy,  is  forming  a two-million-dollar 
corporation  for  the  production  of  .a  re- 
markable series  of  pictures  for  distribu- 
tion through  the  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion. 

President  John  R.  Freuler  of  the  Mu- 
tual Film  Corporation  has  confirmed  rumors  of  the  deal, 
following  a series  of  negotiations  opened  at  the  Mutual’s 
New  York  offices  and  closed  at  the  Chicago  executive  of- 
fices between  Mr.  Freuler  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dalton,  husband  of 
Miss  Dressier. 

“Contracts  have  been  drawn,”  said  Mr.  Freuler,  “and  the 
formation  of  the  corporation  is  under  way.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  for  the  production  of  the  pictures 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dalton,  Crawford  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Freuler.  The  organization  plans  call  for  a capitaliza- 
tion of  two  millions,  this  to  give  ample  capital  for  the  de- 
cidedly pretentious  scale  on  which  the  Dressier  studios  will 
make  these  pictures  for  Mutual  distribution.” 

It  is  understood  that  the  first  work  of  the  “Marie  Dress- 
ier Motion  Picture  Corporation” — which  is  the  official  name 
of  the  new  concern,  will  be  the  production  of  twelve  two- 
reel  feature  pictures  based  upon  and  under  the  title  of 
“Tillie’s  Nightmare,”  the  big  and  highly  successful  Marie 
Dressier  hit  in  which  she  achieved  perhaps  her  greatest 
success  on  the  speaking  stage  and  presenting  Miss  Dressier 
in  a part  in  which  she  is  known  to  almost  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America. 

This  phase  of  the  outlined  activities  of  the  new  Dressier 
corporation  and  the  Dressier-Mutual  contracts,  now  drawn, 
are  reminiscent  of  the  Chaplin-Mutual  contracts  which  be- 
came operative  last  March.  The  Freuler  idea  of  the  mar- 
keting of  two-reel  comedies  of  high  feature  quality,  with  a 
big  star  and  strong  promotional  support,  appears  to  be 
working  out  again  in  the  Dressier  plan  of  twelve  high-qual- 
ity two-reelers. 

While  the  twelve  two-reelers  represent  the  immediate, 
first  work  of  the  Dressier-Mutual  studios  Miss  Dressier 
has  other  important  plans,  including  the  production  of  a 
series  of  special  feature  productions  starring  a number  of 
her  famous  artist  friends  from  the  fields  of  the  opera  and 
dramatic  stages.  These  players  are  American  stars  of  inter- 
national fame. 

Miss  Dressier  brings  to  the  pictures  a powerful  drawing 
power  and  a following  established  by  a career  of  successes 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  modern  stage. 
Miss  Dressier  was  born  in  Canada  and  began  her  dramatic 
career  in  an  amateur  presentation.  Her  first  role  was 
“Cigarette”  in  “Under  Two  Flags.”  The  next  year  she 
appeared  in  the  next  season  in  the  role  of  “Katisha”  in  “The 
Mikado”  on  tour  with  the  Baker  Opera  Company.  She  then 
appeared  in  a range  of  light  opera  parts  with  the  Maurice 
Grau  Opera  Company,  gradually  increasing  her  repertoire 
to  thirty-eight  principal  roles.  Miss  Dressler’s  first  New 
York  appearance  was  in  the  role  of  “Cunigonde”  in  “The 
Robber  of  the  Rhine,” — written  by  the  late  Maurice  Barry- 
more— at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  in  1892.  Since  then 
her  career  has  been  a trail  blazed  with  glory  and  successes, 


Marie  Dressier. 

among  which  casual  review  recalls : “Flora”  in  “Hotel 

Topsy  Turvey,”  “Viola  Alum”  in  “The  Man  in  the  Moon,” 
“King  Highball,”  “The  College  Widow,”  “Higgledy-Pig- 
gledy,” “Twiddle-Twaddle,”  “The  Squaw  Man’s  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West,”  “The  Boy  and  the  Girl,”  “Tillie’s  Night- 
mare.” Then,  too,  she  has  tours  abroad  and  international 
successes  to  her  credit. 

As  “Cigarette,”  the  vivandiere,  in  “Under  Two  Flags,” 
Miss  Dressier  was  declared  by  critics  all  over  the  United 
States  to  have  realized  the  ideal  of  the  author  “Ouida,”  in 
her  characterization  of  the  little  French  girl,  better  than  any 
of  her  predecessors. 

The  dashing  young  camp  follower  with  her  little  canteen 
of  eu  de  vie  for  exhausted  and  wounded  soldiers  became 
more  discussed  as  a result  of  Miss  Dressler’s  interpretation 
than  it  had  ever  been  before  since  the  book  was  written.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  “Cigarette”  was  one  of  Miss 
Dressler’s  first  successes,  that  she  still  refers  to  it  as  her 
favorite  part.  The  young  actress  still  preserves  in  her  cos- 
tume collection  the  uniform  and  canteen  of  her  beloved 
“Cigarette.” 

Miss  Dressier  has  art,  friends,  fame  and  money  to  put 
into  the  success  of  her  pictures.  The  Dressier-Mutual  con- 
tracts just  drawn  in  the  offices  of  President  Freuler  are  in 
line  with  his  recent  declaration  of  policy — “Only  big  stars 
for  the  Mutual.” 
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MARY  MILES  MINTER  with  her  con- 
vincing childishness  of  personality,  ac- 
complishes in  Bessie  Boniel’s  interesting 
play  “The  Innocence  of  Lizette”  that 
which  for  an  actress  of  lesser  charm  and 
inferior  talent,  might  easily  be  impos- 
sible. This  is  the  latest  of  the  Minter 
productions,  made  under  the  direction  of  James  Kirkwood 
at  the  American  Film  Company’s  studios. 

Little  Miss  Minter  is  Lizette,  the  daughter  of  Ashby 
Keene,  a once  famous  actor,  who  dies  leaving  her  in  early 
girlhood  to  the  care  of  Granny  Page,  his  landlady,  who 
promises  him  on  his  deathbed  that  she  will  watch  over  the 
little  girl  while  she  lives.' 

Granny  Page  is  of  small  means.  She  has  a nephew,  Paul, 
who  is  the  owner  of  a news  stand  in  an  office  building.  In 
the  course  of  time  Lizette  acquires  the  habit  of  visiting  Paul 
at  his  news  stand  and  assisting  him  there  in  selling  papers. 

There  she  attracts  the  attention  of  Dan  Nye,  a supposedly 
wealthy  man  about  town,  who  is  actually  a blackmailer  and 
rounder.  Lizette’s  attention  is  attracted  by  the  external 
fascinations  of  Nye,  who  doe’s  his  best  to  cultivate  her  liking 
for  him. 

Another  customer  of  the  news  stand  is  Henri  Faure,  a 
man  of  social  position  and  great  wealth  who  is  also  a wid- 
ower. He  is  so  impressed  with  Lizette’s  innocence  that  he 
adopts  her,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  Granny  Page,  who  has 
become  deeply  attached  to  the  little  girl. 

Little  Lizette  is  a lover  of  dolls.  She  has  dolls  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  Faure,  her  new  guardian,  indulges  this  passion, 
recognizing  in  it  the  maternal  instinct.  When  Faure  is 
compelled  to  leave  the  city  on  a business  tour,  Lizette  goes 
temporarily  to  Granny  Page.  On  her  return  to  the  Faure 
home,  Mary  finds  a baby  on  the  door  step.  She  at  once 
decides  to  keep  the  infant,  and  enters  the  home  of  her 
guardian  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  She  insists  that  it  is 
her  own,  fearing  it  may  be  taken  from  her,  and  of  course 
Faure  and  his  housekeeper  are  horror  stricken. 

Lizette  has  no  idea  of  the  physiological  conditions  in- 
volved with  her  declaration  of  ownership.  She  has  a vague 
idea  that  the  baby  ought  to  have  a father  somewhere,  but 
does  not  understand  that  her  good  name  is  in  any  way  in- 
volved. 

Besought  by  Faure  and  the  housekeeper  to  tell  who  is 
the  father  of  her  baby,  Lizette  tells  them  the  first  name 
that  comes  into  her  head — that  of  Dan  Nye.  Faure  sends 
for  Nye  and  accuses  him,  whereupon  the  wily  blackmailer 
scents  an  opportunity  for  profit  and  admits  fatherhood. 
Faure  demands  that  he  marry  Lizette  which  he  agrees  to 
do  on  the  payment  of  a large  sum  of  money. 

While  negotiations  are  in  progress,  Lizette  keeping  her 
secret  meanwhile,  the  mother  of  the  child,  filled  with  re- 
morse, comes  to  claim  it.  Lizette  insists  that  the  baby  is 


Lizette Mary  Miles  Minter 

Faure Harvey  Clarke 

Granny  Page Eugenie  Forde 

hers  and  is  only  prevailed  on  to  give  it  up  after  irrefut- 
able evidence  of  the  mother’s  identity  has  been  given.  The 
complacent  Mr.  Nye  is  sent  on  his  way,  a sadder,  wiser 
man,  while  Lizette  explains  that  all  she  wanted  was  to  have 
the  baby  for  her  own. 

This  extraordinary  plot  carries  with  it  possibilities  of 
misconstruction  and  mishandling  that  are  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, but  as  the  story  is  told  it  is  a pretty  child  romance 
of  the  sort  that  best  displays  Mary  Miles  Minter’s  extra- 
ordinary genius. 


i 
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Who’s  Who  in  “The  Perils  of  Our  Girl  Reporters” 


Helen  Greene,  who  portrays  the  character  of  " The  Girl  Reporter ” in 
"The  Perils  of  Our  Girl  Reporters,”  has  run  the  entire  gamut  of  screen 
emotion,  from  vampire  roles  to  character. 


William  H.  Turner  is  one  of  the  best  known  character  actors  in  the  United 
States.  He  lias  played  principal  parts  with  many  productions,  and  is  now  with 
“Alias  Jimmy  Valentine. 


Zena  Keefe,  one  of  the  cleverest  ingenues  of  the  today  stage,  is  best  known 
for  her  appearance  in  "The  Fatal  Wedding,"  but  her  best  known  film  work  is 
that  done  in  connection  with  “Her  Maternal  Right.” 


Earl  Metcalfe,  one  of  the  best  knoivn  leading  men  in  the  country,  plays 
opposite  Miss  Greene  in  " The  Perils  of  Our  Girl  Reporters,"  to  be  released 
December  28. 

Earl  Metcalfe  is  well  known  for  his  work  with  the  Lubin  company,  his 
principal  picture  success  having  been  in  "The  Moonshiner’s  Wife.” 
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SIGNS  FRANCELIA  BILLINGTON 

Appears  with  “ Big 
Bill ’ ’ Russell  in  the 
American  - Mutuals 


Announcement 

is  made  by  Samuel  S. 
Hutchinson,  president  of 
the  American  Film  Company, 
Inc.,  of  the  signing  of  a con- 
tract with  Francelia  Billington, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  young 
film  actresses  of  today,  to  appear 
in  a series  of  dramatic  produc- 
tions opposite  William  Russell. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  is  famed 
chiefly  for  his  work  under  Amer- 
ican-Mutual auspices  in  “Soul- 
mates,” “The  Highest  Bid,” 
“The  Strength  of  Donald  Mc- 
Kenzie,” “The  Man  Who  Would  Not  Die,”  “The  Torch- 
bearer,”  “The  Love  Hermit,”  “Lone  Star,”  and  “The  Twin- 
kler,”  is  already  engaged  in  going  over  several  new  plays  in 
which  he  and  Miss  Billington  are  to  appear. 

The  negotiations  with  Miss  Billington  have  been  under 
way  for  some  time  and  they  have  just  been  completed.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  just  returned  from  California  where  he 
held  the  final  conference  with  Miss  Billington  which  re- 
sulted in  her  signing  the  American  contract. 

The  engagement  of  this  clever  artiste  is  merely  another 


evidence  of  the  forward  policy  adopted  by  President  John 
R.  Freuler  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  which  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  various  allied  producing  organizations 
in  their  arrangements  for  future  productions. 

“Miss  Billington  is  an  undoubted  acquisition,”  said  Mr. 
Hutchinson  today.  “She  is  a thoroughly  capable  actress  of 
the  type  so  tremendously  valuable  in  motion  picture  work. 
She  is  a splendid  athlete  all  round,  a swimmer,  a crack  shot, 
an  experienced  chaffeuse  and  a horsewoman  than  whom 
there  is  probably  no  better  in  the  country. 

“The  engagement  of  Miss  Billington  is,  of  course,  in  pre- 
cise accord  with  our  new  policy  of  the  biggest  stars  for 
American-Mutual  productions.  I do  not  see  how  we  could 
have  improved  on  our  recent  acquisitions. 

“Announcement  will  be  made  shortly  of  the  news  plays 
in  which  Mr.  Russell  and  Miss  Billington  will  appear. 
These  will  include  some  new  dramas  of  which  no  men- 
tion has  as  yet  been  made,  their  acceptance  having  been 
made  contingent  on  the  approval  of  the  two  stars  who 
are  now  looking  the  manuscripts  over.” 

Miss  Billington’s  first  experience  in  motion  picture  work 
was  with  the  Kalem  company,  with  which  she  played  leads 
for  a year  before  joining  the  New  York  Motion  Picture 
company. 


Synopsis  oj  “GRIM ES Y,  THE  BELL  HOP” 
One  Reel  Star  Comedy — Featuring  Alexander  Clark. 


Griinesy,  a tall,  lanky,  awk- 
ward and  equally  homely  bell 
hop,  answered  the  bells  in  a 
small  country  town  hotel.  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  troupe  came  to 
the  hotel  and  Grimesy  immedi- 
ately fell  in  love  with  the  blonde 
ingenue  Little  Eva  and  did  ev- 
erything in  his  power  to  make 
her  stay  in  the  hotel  comforta- 
ble. The  first  night’s  perform- 
ance was  very  unsuccessful  and 
the  manager  of  the  company  de- 
cided to  jump  the  hotel  bill  and 
Alexander  Clark.  leave  town. *  * He  demanded  that 

Little  Eva  give  him  all  of  her  money,  which  she  was  going 
to  use  as  railroad  fare  to  see  her  mother,  who  was  ill. 
Grimesy  heard  of  the  manager’s  scheme  and  hid  in  one  of 
the  troupe’s  trunks.  When  the  trunk  arrived  at  the  station 
Grimesy  jumped  out  and  at  the  point  of  a revolver,  forced 
the  manager  to  give  Eva  her  money  back.  Eva  left  on 
the  train  and  just  before  boarding  it  kissed  Grimesy.  We 
last  see  the  rest  of  the  troupe  beating  it  down  the  tracks. 


* * * 

Synopsis  of  “JEALOUS  JOLTS” 

Two  Reels — The  troubles  of  the  village  queen. 

The  village  queen  loves  Ben,  a hay  baler.  Paddy,  a cow  boy, 
loves  the  girl  and  he  is  the  one  favored  by  her  parents.  Ben 
hides  in  the  dog  house  one  night  and  it  is  lassoed  by  Paddy 


The  Village  Queen 

Her  Ma 

Her  Pa 

Her  Sweetheart. . . 
The  Cowboy. 


...... .Gypsy  Abbott 

Margaret  Templeton 

Arthur  Moon 

Ben  Turpin 

....Paddy  McQuire 


and  Ben  is  given  a thrilling  ride,  nearly  ending  disastrously. 
He  escapes,  however,  and  is  knocked  out  and  pressed  into 
a bale  of  hay  by  the  cowboy.  Gypsy’s  father  steals  the  hay 
and  Gypsy  is  starting  to  feed  the  horse  some  of  the  hay 
when  she  sticks  the  pitchfork  into  Ben.  The  next  day 
Ben  is  buried  alive  by  Paddy.  The  girl  is  tied  to  the  chair 
by  her  father  but  escapes  and  doing  so  sets  fire  to  the  house. 
She  is  pursued  by  her  father  and  Paddy.  Ben,  who  has 
escaped  and  donned  a diver’s  suit,  which  he  has  filled  with 
free  air  causing  him  to  ascend  to  the  cloud,  is  shot  at  and 
falls  at  the  girl’s  feet.  The  constable  comes  upon  them 
and  later  they  are  married,  while  Ben  is  chased  by  his  former 
wife,  a washwoman. 

* * * 

Rube  Miller,  the  farm  yard  funster  of  Vogue  Films,  has 
now  in  the  making  one  of  the  most  elaborate  conglomer- 
ations of  animated  photography  that  he  ever  has  produced. 
He  outrivals  Dante  in  his  trips  to  the  infernal  regions  and 
equals  Lucifer  in  his  various  mythological  journeys.  One 
setting  is  the  richest  ever  proffered  by  the  Vogue  studio, 
that  of  the  idyllic  heaven,  where  Rube  dallies  with  dozens 
pf  beautiful  houris  in  luxurious  splendor  and  sentimental 
pastimes,  only  to  come  to  an  abrupt  ending  and  discover 
that  all  is  an  iridescent  dream,  as  fleeting  and  elusive  as  the 
will-o’-the-wisp.  Expenditure  is  Mr.  Miller’s  last  thought 
in  this  production  and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  remain 
green  in  the  memory  of  Vogue  picture  lovers  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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The  Weekly — Reel  Life 


See  America  First  — Tours  Around  the  World 
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The  world’s  largest  gold  dredge.  Wounded  British  soldiers  arrive  in  U.  S. 


Weekly  Shows 
Battle  of  Somme 

Also  pictures  the  pre- 
view of  "Charity  T”  in 
big  Boston  theater. 

Mutual  weekly  No.  102 

comes  to  the  front  with  scenes 
from  the  long  to  be  remem- 
bered Battle  of  the  Somme.  The 
scenes  taken  at  the  battle  show  big 

?un  fire  being  directed  by  telephone 
rom  the  many  observation  balloons; 
the  big  75’s  being  rushed  to  more  ad- 
vantageous positions;  the  air  squad- 
ron preparing  for  departure  at  the 
first  signal;  a Zeppelin  brought  down 
by  an  anti-aircraft  gun,  all  on  board 
being  lost;  the  cathedral  ruins,  every- 
thing in  line  of  the  guns  was  de- 
stroyed and  scenes  of  children,  who 
cannot  realize  the  terribleness  of  the 
war  and  live  up  to  the  adage  that 
“kids  will  be  kids.” 

Also  from  the  battle  lines  comes 
scenes  showing  M.  Daucort,  the  noted 
aviator,  who  bombarded  the  Krupp 
works  at  Essen,  flying  at  Paris. 

Other  scenes  of  interest  shown  in 
the  weekly  are;  the  launching  of  the 
world’s  largest  gold  dredge  at  Ham- 
monton,  California;  wounded  soldiers 
on  the  way  home  stop  at  Norfolk, 
Va. ; the  statue  of  liberty  is  per- 
manently lighted;  state  militia  adopt 
the  new  Berthire  machine  gun  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; new  scenic  boulevard 
opened  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Presi- 
dent Wilson  addresses  congress  at  its 
opening;  Boston  savants  view  “Char- 
ity?” at  Fenway  Theater  of  Boston, 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Johnson  congrat- 
ulates Jas.  Roth,  local  Mutual  man- 
ager on  the  success  of  the  production; 
school  children  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
sell  old  newspapers  to  raise  funds  for 
playgrounds;  threshing  lima  beans  at 
Ventura,  California. 

* # * 


CERTAIN  changes  in  release  dates 
of  Gaumont  single-reel  have  re- 
cently been  made,  causing  the 
substitution  of  Mount  Baker  in  the 
state  of  Washington  for  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  announced  for  “See  America 
First”  No.  66.  This  is  released 
through  Mutual,  Dec.  13.  The  de- 
lightful suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  known 
as  “the  city  of  roses,”  will  be  a “See 
America  First”  subject,  the  issue  ap 
pearing  Jan.  3,  No.  69. 

Mount  Baker  is  the  third  highest 
peak  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
The  pictures  show  the  trail  to  the 
summit,  Roosevelt  Glacier,  some  of 
the  crevasses  which  pierce  it,  a picture 
of  the  mountain  from  the  northwest, 
Snoqualmie  Falls  and  Snoqualmie 
river.  The  oldest  Indian  chieftain  in 
the  state  is  pictured,  Tsilano,  head  of 
the  Lummi  tribe.  He  lives  in  a house 
built  in  1839. 


Varied  Subjects 
in  "Reel  Life” 

"Freench  Sweetmeats" 
and  "Au  Argosy  From 
the  North"  shown. 

THE  supremacy  maintained  by 
French  candy  makers  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  “Reel  Life”  No.  33, 
released  by  Gaumont  Company  Dec. 
17  through  Mutual.  The  pictures  are 
entitled  “French  Sweetmeats,”  and 
show  how  the  delicious  candied  fruits 
are  prepared  for  market. 

The  second  section  of  the  reel  is 
entitled  “An  Argosy  from  the  North.” 
A vessel  just  arrived  from  within  the 
arctic  circle  has  brought  back  many 
trophies  from  the  frozen  north.  There 
are  tons  and  tons  of  whalebone,  and 
the  ivory  tusk  of  a mammal  now  ex- 
tinct. An  eskimo  who  came  back 
with  the  voyagers  takes  to  the  water 
in  his  native  kayak,  and  demonstrates 
how  a walrus  is  speared. 

The  third  section  is  an  illuminating 
exposition  of  “The  Fleecy  Staple” — 
cotton.  This  will  prove  a most  en- 
tertaining subject  as  it  shows  the  cot- 
ton fields  while  picking  is  in  prog- 
ress, ginning,  and  exporting.  There 
are  also  pictures  of  manufacturing 
thread  from  yarn,  and  then  cloth  from 
the  thread. 

A fourth  section  of  the  reel  is  an- 
other picture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
home  dress  maker,  giving  another  il- 
lustration of  “How  to  Design  Your 
Own  Gown.” 

* * * 

A COMPLETE  re-arrangement  of 
“Reel  Life”  subjects  brought  an 
almost  entirely  different  set  of 
subjects  to  the  screen  Dec.  10  in  “Reel 
Life”  No.  32.  First  in  interest  per- 
haps is  “Where  Benedictine  Is  Made.” 
The  pictures  show  the  Abbey  at  Fe- 
camp, France,  where  the  monks  have 
been  making  this  distinctive  cordial 
since  1510.  The  various  processes 
are  pictured,  as  well  as  an  array  of 
600  bottles  containing  imitations  that 
have  been  confiscated  from  time  to 
time.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
a secret. 

“Radium,  the  Most  Costly  Ele- 
ment” is  another  interesting  subject 
on  this  reel.  The  price  of  radium  has 
not  followed  the  cost  of  high  living, 
having  decreased  50%  in  recent 
years.  It  is  now  only  worth  $37,000 
an  ounce.  The  American  method  of 
manufacture  from  carnotite  is  shown. 
* * * 

HENRI  LEUBAS,  one  of  the 
best  known  screen  actors  of 
France,  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Gaumont  photo-novel, 
“The  Vampires,”  in  the  sixth  episode, 
“Santanas,”  released  through  Mutual 
December  28.  Leubas  now  has  the 
center  of  the  stage  for  several 
episodes  as  Santanas  becomes  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  Vampires  upon 
the  death  of  the  Grand  Vampire. 


Life  in  Morocco 
in  "World  Tours” 

Scenes  at  the  castle 
of  Chantilly  and  by 
the  Mediterranean. 

THE  splendid  work  being  done  on 
the  western  front  by  the  French 
colonial  troops  from  Morocco  has 
drawn  so  much  attention  to  that  North 
African  land  that  the  Gaumont  Com- 
pany sent  a cameraman  to  catch  for 
the  screen  its  most  picturesque  fea- 
tures. “Life  in  Morocco”  is  shown 
in  “Tours  Around  the  World”  No.  7, 
released  through  Mutual  December 
19.  On  the  same  reel  are  two  other 
subjects,  “The  Castle  of  Chantilly” 
and  views  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Tropez, 
“By  the  Blue  Mediterranean.” 

The  Moroccan  pictures  are  mainly 
of  life  in  the  interior,  showing  the 
arrival  of  a caravan,  the  unloading 
of  the  camels,  a camp  of  nomads,  a 
covered  street,  a village  fountain,  a 
snake  charmer,  a juggler,  and  danc- 
ing the  tango.  There  are  pretty  pic- 
tures of  Meknes,  a town  in  the  in- 
terior by  some  called  the  Versailles 
of  Morocco.  The  palace  of  the  sul- 
tan is  particularly  attractive.  There 
are  views  of  the  gate  of  Bab-el-Man- 
sour  built  in  the  XVII  century,  and 
also  of  a typical  street. 

The  castle  of  Chantilly  consists  of 
the  “Small  Castle”  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  the  “Large  Cas- 
tle” built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  was  destroyed  during  the  revo- 
lution, but  was  reconstructed  by  the 
Due  d’Aumale  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  castle  has  been 
donated  to  the  Institute  of  France  and 
is  now  a museum.  The  various  apart- 
ments are  shown:  The  hall  of  hunting 
trophies,  the  hall  of  the  guards,  the 
study,  the  grand  salon,  the  picture 
gallery,  and  the  library. 

“By  the  Blue  Mediterranean”  pic- 
tures the  Gulf  of  St.  Tropez,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  wash  the 
shores  of  Provence.  A tour  of  the 
gulf  is  taken,  showing  the  wonderful 
pines  at  Foux,  the  quaint  towns  of 
Ste.  Maxime  and  St.  Tropez,  and  the 
ancient  citadel  defending  the  latter 
place. 

* * * 


THE  recent  visit  of  President  Wil- 
son to  New  York  to  signal  for 
the  permanent  lighting  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  pictured  in  Mutu- 
al Weekly  No.  102.  The  picture  of  the 
great  gift  of  France  in  the  soft  glow  of 
its  reflected  lights  is  particularly  effect- 
ive. President  Wilson  is  also  seen  as 
his  party  was  afterward  escorted  up 
Fifth  avenue  in  a blaze  of  lights.  An- 
other picture  of  the  nation’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive is  from  Washington,  D.  C'„ 
when  he  went  to  the  capitol  to  make 
the  opening  address  to  congress. 


Homes  of  Two 
Presidents  Shown 

President  Wilson's 
and  President  Jeffer- 
son’s home  in  Scenic. 

BY  reason  of  their  geographical 
propinquity  the  homes  of  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson  and  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  are  shown  in 
the  same  issue  of  Gaumont’s  “See 
America  First”  No.  67,  released  Dec. 
20.  The  reel  is  called  “Picturesque 
Virginia.”  It  shows  historical  land- 
marks of  Charlotte,  Staunton,  and 
Afton,  together  with  some  beautiful 
mountain  scenery. 

At  Charlotte  is  Monticello,  the 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  There 
are  a number  of  views  which  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  place  just 
as  it  looked  in  the  days  when  it  was 
the  home  of  the  author  of  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  monument  to  him  is  shown,  com- 
memorating his  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

In  the  picture  of  Augusta  County, 
in  which  Staunton  is  located,  there 
are  beautiful  panoramic  peaks  in 
Virginia,  and  the  valley.  In  Staun- 
ton itself  the  cameraman  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  birthplace  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  There  are  also 
some  views  of  educational  institutions 
and  panoramas  of  the  mountains  and 
the  valley. 

On  the  same  reel  is  a Gaumont 
Kartoon  Komic  of  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  merry  madness  put 
into  it  by  Harry  Palmer  who  an- 
imates these  “made-for-laughter”  con- 
tributions to  this  reel.  It  is  called 
“Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring.”  His  Sa- 
tanic Majesty,  the  Spirit  of  Prohibi- 
tion, and  Demon  Rum  figure  prom- 
inently in  it. 


ONE  of  the  surprises  of  the  last 
month  has  been  the  eager  inter- 
est displayed  by  spectators  for 
pictures  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme. 
This  is  being  satisfied  weekly  by  the 
Mutual  Weekly,  which  has  received 
some  remarkable  pictures  from  just 
behind  the  firing  line.  The  Mutual 
Weekly  is  made  by  the  Gaumont  Com- 
pany at  its  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  _ labora- 
tories, and  from  the  great  Societe  des 
Etablissement  Gaumont  in  Paris, 
France,  is  in  receipt  of  battle  negative 
by  every  ship  from  the  sister  republic 
in  Europe.  The  Somme  pictures  in 
Mutual  Weekly  No.  102  include  “Big 
Gun  Fire  Directed  by  Telephone  from 
Observation  Balloons,”  “Big  75s  Being 
Rushed  to  More  Advantageous  Posi- 
tions,” “Air  Squadron  Ready  to 
Leave,”  and  “Cathedral  Ruins.”  In 
the  same  issue  is  the  picture  of  the 
French  aviator  who  bombarded  the 
Krupp  works  at  Essen. 
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HELEN  HOLMES  does  one  of  her  most 
spectacular  screen  “stunts”  in  Chapter  X 
of  “A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands,”  the  Sig- 
nal-made photodrama  being  released  in 
fifteen  chapters  through  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation. 

Helen  is  at  the  throttle  of  a freight 
engine.  A cowboy,  hired  by  “Dollar”  Holmes,  rides  along- 
side the  cab,  lassoes  her  and  drags  her  onto  his  saddle.  She 
braces  herself  and  makes  a flying  leap  back  into  the  cab, 
regaining  control  of  the  throttle. 

Holmes  has  given  his  note  for  $27,000  for  the  building  of 
his  lumber  railroad  past  the  station  called  Shady  Creek. 
The  note  is  payable  the  16th  of  the  month,  by  which  time 
the  extension  must  be  finished.  He  cannot  meet  the  note 
by  that  date,  and  it  is  his  plan  to  not  complete  the  extension 
of  his  road  because  to  do  so  would  give  his  timber  rivals 
access  to  the  mills  and  ruin  the  market  for  himself.  So 
Holmes  conspires  with  his  crooked  foreman,  “Big  Bill” 
Behrens,  to  engineer  a strike  of  the  workmen  building  the 
extension. 

Behrens  pays  a mining  prospector  to  come  into  the  con- 
struction camp  with  bogus  news  of  a gold  strike  some 
miles  distant,  and  he  stampedes  the  men.  They  become 
crazed  with  the  “news”  and  desert  their  work  to  get  to  the 
place  the  prospector  tells  them  of. 

It  is  a crucial  situation  for  the  small  timber  holders,  but 
Helen,  with  the  help  of  Little  Bear,  her  half-breed  Indian 
friend,  saves  the  day  for  them. 

It  happens  that  a football  game  is  on  in  Capital  City, 
where  the  executive  offices  of  Holmes’  lumber  trust  are  and 


where  Helen  is  visiting.  In  this  game  Little  Bear  is  play- 
ing. He  makes  a hero  of  himself  and  wins  the  adulation 
of  the  spectators.  Helen  signals  him  into  the  grandstand  as 
the  game  finishes  and  tells  him  of  the  situation  in  the  con- 
struction camp.  She  appeals  to  him  to  get  one  hundred 
workmen  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  quit  the  con- 
struction force  to  follow  the  false  news  of  the  gold  strike. 

Little  Bear  responds  to  Helen’s  appeal  by  recruiting  from 
the  crowd  in  the  grandstand  one  hundred  men — his  state- 
ment to  them  of  the  situation  stirs  their  sporting  blood. 

They  board  a special  train  for  the  place  where  the  con- 
struction force  has  been  working.  An  employment  agent, 
in  the  pay  of  Holmes,  witnesses  all  this  and  phones  the 
lumber  king,  who  gets  his  foreman,  Behrens,  on  the  wire 
and  causes  him  to  hire  a bunch  of  dissolute  cowboys  to  hold 
up  the  train  and  prevent  the  football  crowd  from  taking  up 
the  work  laid  down  by  the  men  who  deserted  to  go  to  the 
alleged  gold  field. 

The  cowboy  spectacle  in  this  chapter  is  one  of  the  most 
excitable  scenes  imaginable.  A train  holdup  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a novelty  but  this  one  is.  The  cowmen  come  swing- 
ing round  the  bend  on  their  cayuses  with  quirts  swinging 
and  spurs  digging — a really  exciting  rush.  When  the  band 
turns  loose  its  artillery  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  love  vivid  action  and  the  clash  of  combat.  After 
the  fight  is  over  there  are  wounded  men  scattered  all  over 
the  landscape.  What  the  football  men  did  to  the  cowboys 
is  also  worth  seeing. 

The  special  train  is  ready  and  the  recruits  are  aboard, 
but  there  is  no  engineer.  In  this  emergency  Helen  springs 
into  the  engine  cab  and  throws  wide  the  throttle.  The  train 
moves  out. 

Just  then  one  of  Holmes’  cowboys  races  alongside  the 
cab,  lassoes  Helen,  and  jerks  her  out  of  the  engine  onto  his 
saddle.  She  fights  with  him,  braces  herself  against  the 
horse  and  makes  a flying  leap  back  into  the  cab,  where  she 
resumes  control  of  the  throttle. 

The  closing  of  the  chapter  on  the  screen  shows  construc- 
tion work  under  way  by  the  football  recruits. 
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“THE  EYES  THAT  HOLD” 

Fifth  chapter  of  the  great 
thrilling  story  “ The  Vam- 
pires ’ ’ produced  by  Gaumont 


SITUATIONS  of  surpassing  intensity  frame 
themselves  against  a background  of  sump- 
tuous rooms  and  lavish  gowns,  moonlit  ivied 
walls  of  old  French  inns,  and  hypnotism  and 
crime  and  deep  intrigue,  ir  Episode  Five  of 
“The  Vampires,”  which  will  be  released 
1 Thursday,  December  28. 

George  Baldwin,  a Chicago  millionaire,  has  been 
robbed  of  $200,000  by  his  cashier,  Morton,  who  then 
fled.  Baldwin  advertised  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  that  the  person  apprenhend- 
ing  Morton  would  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  stealings  that 
might  remain. 

Philip  Guard,  a Paris  newspaper  reporter,  determined 
to  “go  after  this,”  as  the  American  saying  is.  In  his 
search  for  the  absconder  he  had  the  companionship  and 
assistance  of  Normandin,  formerly  head  of  the  Vampires 
but  now  reformed  into  straight  living.  They  start  out. 

As  guests  at  a charming  old  inn  in  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleu  are  Colonel  Kastel  and  his  wife,  distinguished 
persons.  Secretly  the  Colonel  is  the  leader  of  the  Vam- 
pires— the  cunningest,  most  secret  and  most  powerful 
band  of  criminals  in  Paris. 

Arrive  at  the  inn  a young  American 
of  elegance,  accompanied  by  a woman 
whom  he  introduces  as  his  wife.  Kas- 
tel at  once  suspects  that  he  is  the  ab- 
sconding cashier,  and  determines  to 
make  him  his  victim,  lured  by  what 
may  be  remaining  of  the  $200,000 
theft.  The  reporter  Guard  and  his 
companion  Normandin  also  suspect 
the  American,  and  while  tracking  him 
near  the  inn  they  see  him  secrete 
something  in  a gully.  Investigating, 
they  find  a casket  containing  $150,000 
in  French  bank  notes — what’s  left  of  the  Chicago  theft. 
They  remove  it  secretly  to  a room  they  have  engaged  at 
the  inn,  a few  doors  from  the  chambers  occupied  by  the 
Kastels. 

Enrique  Moreno  is  an  ex-Vampire  with  enemies  in 
that  organization  to  be  revenged  upon.  To  aid  in  his 
schemes  he  employs  falsely  a young  and  innocent  girl, 
and  places  her  under  his  fearful  hypnotic  power.  Aware 
of  Kastel’s  plans,  he  dresses  this  girl  in  Vampire  garb — 
skin-fitting  black  tights  from  neck  to  heel,  the  head  and 
face  enshrouded  in  a black  bag,  through  which  gleam  the 
eyes.  Though  the  unconcealed  outlines  are  full  of  lure, 
the  spectacle  is  a chilling  horror  to  make  an  audience 
gasp. 

In  the  third  act  of  the  Fifth  Episode  the  figure  in 
black  delivers  a note  from  Moreno  to  Kastel  saying  the 
former  has  a Vampire  woman  in  his  power  and  will 
kill  her  unless  the  Vampires  divide  with  him  their  loot. 
The  episode  closes  with  a struggle  between  gendarmes 
and  Morton,  the  American,  who  is  denounced  as  a thief 
by  the  woman  supposed  to  be  his  wife,  and  whom  he  in 
vain  tries  to  murder.  He  finally  confesses  his  identity 
and  his  crime,  and  Philip  Guard  and  Normandin,  instead 
of  the  Vampires  or  Moreno,  receive  the  $150,000  in  the 
casket. 


The  struggle  between  Morton  and  his  woman  companion 
in  their  room  while  the  gendarmes  are  on  the  corridor  side 
of  their  door  is  extremely  spectacular.  He  hears  the  noise 
of  their  approach  and  knows  the  end  of  things  for  him 
has  arrived.  He  takes  a pistol  from  his  pocket  and  tries 
to  kill  her,  meaning  immediately  afterward  to  shoot  himself. 
The  woman  struggles  with  him  to  keep  him  from  his  pur- 
pose and  to  throw  open  the  hall  door  to  admit  the  gendarmes. 
In  both’  of  these  efforts  she  succeeds — and  as  the  policemen 
rush  headlong  into  the  room  Morton  fires  point-blank  at 
them,  but  his  shot  goes  wild  and  they  seize  him.  In  a 
moment  he  is  handcuffed,  and  presently  he  confesses,  at  the 
questioning  of  the  chief  of  the  French  detectives,  his  guilt 
of  the  Chicago  theft  and  his  identity. 


Chapter  Titles  of  Gaumont’s  “The  Vampires” 

The  Detective’s  Head.  The  Eyes  That  Hold. 
The  Red  Notebook.  Satanas. 

The  Ghost.  The  Master  of  Thunder. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Escape.  The  Poison  Man. 

The  Terrible  Wedding. 
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COMMENTS  FROM  EXHIBITORS 


PJ.  CONCANNON,  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  State  Branch  of  the  Mo- 
* . tjon  Picture  League  of  America, 
who  is  in  business  at  Emporia,  Kansas, 
deserves  credit  for  the  manly  fight  he 
has  made  and  is  making  against  unfair 
criticism  and  accusation  in  Kansas  and 
elsewhere,  against  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry and  those  engaged  in  it.  In  re- 
cent correspondence  with  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  he  has  outlined  his 
position. 

An  article  printed  in  the  Emporia  Ga- 
zette,  William  Allen  White’s  famous  pub- 
lication, contained  an  editorial  entitled 
“Movie  Censorship,”  which  was  so 
palpably  based  on  misinformation  and 
misconception  of  the  facts,  that  Mr.  Con- 
cannon  at  once  replied  to  it. 

The  charge  made  in  the  editorial  was 
that  a slush  fund  of  $5,000  was  main- 
tained by  the  Motion  Picture  League  of 
America  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
censorship  law  of  the  state  repealed. 

‘As  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  con- 
tained in  your  editorial,”  wrote  Mr.  Con- 
cannon,  in  an  article  which  Editor  White 
printed  in  the  middle  of  his  front  page — 
“I  as  secretary  of  the  state  branch  of 
the  Motion  Picture  League  of  America, 


Theatre  owners  give  their 
ideas  on  Mutual  produc- 
tions they  have  shown 

am  able  to  show  that  our  treasury  con- 
tains the  munificent  sum  of  $300. 

“At  the  last  National  convention  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors’  League, 
held  last  July  in  Chicago,  the  new  treas- 
urer had  the  books  turned  over  to  him 
and  at  that  time  the  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury was  one  cent. 

“The  fact  is  that  exhibitors  every- 
where are  opposed  to  censorship  and 
will  use  every  honorable  means  to  have 
the  censorship  law  repealed,  but  there 
is  no  slush  fund  to  be  used  nor  is  that 
sort  of  fund  in  existence. 

“The  exhibitors  of  this  state  have  been 
termed  ‘outlaws’  which  is  an  insult  to 
those  who  are  in  the  business.  I can 
state  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 
there  is  not  one  picture  show  in  the 
state  of  Kansas  that  does  not  comply 
with  the  law  in  regard  to  what  is  shown 
on  the  screen.” 

* * * 

WHEN  Robert  Saunders,  live  wire 
manager  of  the  Rex  Theater  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  booked 
Charlie  Chaplin’s  success,  “The  Pawn 
Shop,”  at  his  house,  he  bought  him  $15 
worth  of  paint  and  labor  and  got  him 
the  front  of  a pawn  shop  painted  on  a 


piece  of  canvas  large  enough  to  stretch 
across  the  front  of  his  house.  In  addi- 
tion he  set  some  old  trunks,  jewelry  and 
clothes  around  the  lobby. 

The  additional  business  he  did  the  first 
night  more  than  payed  for  his  display, 
and  it  attracted  a lot  of  attention  to  his 
house. 

The  Rex  Theater  is  one  of  the  houses 
controlled  by  the  Swanson  Theater  cir- 
cuit, which  also  owns  the  Liberty  and 
American  Theaters,  the  latter  of  which 
is  accounted  one  of  the  very  finest  pic- 
ture theaters  in  the  United  States. 

H.  E.  Ellison,  general  manager  of  the 
Swanson  Theater  Circuit,  claims  “Be- 
hind the  Screen”  to  be  Chaplin’s  greatest 
hit.  This  picture  just  finished  a very  suc- 
cessful run  at  the  American  Theater. 

* * * 

7e  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
yy  for  the  attention  you  have 
’ ” given  the  serial  picture,  ‘A 
Lass  of  the  Lumberlands,’  as  it  has  cer- 
tainly proved  to  be  a great  success,” 
writes  J.  Dormal,  manager  of  the  Dia- 
mond Theater  of  Duluth,  Minn.  “Our 
house  was  filled  to  capacity  Sunday.  It 
was  due  to  your  efforts  and  your  medium 
of  advertising.” 


“SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOW” 


Flicker  Facts 


BY  OPERATING  A MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECTING  IMACHINE  ABOVE 
NORMAL  SPEED  FLICKER  MAY  BE  ELIMINATED. 

BUT 

THE  GREATER  THE  SPEED  OFJOPERATION  THE  LESS  NATURAL  AND 
LIFE-LIKE  WILL  HUMAN  ACTION  APPEAR  UPON  THE  SCREEN. 


Our  Intermittent  Movement 

AN  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE  OF 

Power’s  Cameragraph 

• WAS  DESIGNEDIW1TH  THE  FOLLOWING  POINTS'IN  MIND: 

1.— FLICKERLESS  PICTURES,  RUN  AT  NORMAL 
SPEED. 

2—  MINIMUM  WEAR  ON  FILM. 

3 — MAXIMUM  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY  OF 
PARTS. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  MERITS  OF  OUR  PRODUCT  WILL 
ATTEST  THE  FACT  OF  THEIR  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

START  BY  WRITING  FOR  CATALOG  V. 

Mailed  Upon  Request 


NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY,  Ninety  Gold  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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~MoreThan'2000 Theatres^ 

Are  RunningThis  Amazing  Chapterplay 

THEATRES  everywhere  are  ‘‘holding  ’em 

out”  with  the  newest  and  best  of  the  Helen  Holmes 
serials — “A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands.”  Manager  after  mana- 
ger is  proclaiming  it  the  greatest  drawing  card  he  ever  had — bigger — better — more 
spectacular  than  any  of  the  previous  Helen  Holmes  productions. 


JiwyHELEN  HOLMES 


There  are  more  big  scenes  in  single  chapters  of  “A  Lass  of 

the  Lumberlands”  than  the  average  serial  contains  in  its  entire  length. 
Daring  Helen  Holmes  holds  audiences  spellbound  by  her  recklessness.  This 
phenomenal  new  chapterplay  is  delighting  the  most  blase  of  theatre  patrons. 
Exhibitors  are  voting  it  a real  business  builder.  Stimulate  business  at  YOUR 
theatre.  Book  “A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands”  now  at  any  Mutual  Exchange. 
15  amazing  chapters— a new  one  each  week. 


■ 

; Produced  by  Signal  Elm  Corporation,  Directed  by  J.P.  M-Gowan, 


FRANK  POWELL 

CtnnounceP 

<Ee^Peerlesr  Emotional Gctierr 


(Xclapted from  du>  f amour* 
novelty  (fferlru.de  (Hfunton, 

fud;  of  tkeNi 


O’Neil 

Mutual  9tar  Production?  if  nov? 
beind  daefedat  tbe  S'tudioS’oP 
ike  Franlc  Powell  Producing (brp 
oration.  Release  date  Will  be 
announced  dvortl/i  Bookincp'cdn 
be  arfay^dtdi  at  an/ of  tke  6Q 
Mutual  btclvande?. 


PRANK  POWELL 

CXnnounceP 

^BroadyPapb  ^daforde  f%ar~ 


wotir 


Aemar&aUe  fhzfe  SuccefP. 


Ok  all -ftar  cast.  (veaded  W live  cfreat 
Belafco  star.  CLvhrey  Beattie  .rtfill  Sup- 
port Miff  Rambeauiutki?  fust  of  ker 
Mutual  9tar  Productions'.  * * v 
P roduced  by  Frank  Well  Producmd 
Corporation.  Release  date  announced 
sWty.  ~ NoW  tookinej  at  68 
Mutual  bychoYiq&f: 


iinn»)>»nw>nu»>>\»»\\uv\\\wv^^ 


V 

IIP1  !|  llillillp'  himKi  will 


AMERICAN  FILM  COMPANY,  IN C,?Wr 


RUSSELL 


William  russell  mutual  star,  prpductioi tejiL>/>/a)»*o. 

■ THE  HIGHEST  BID'  ~ 'THE  STRENGTH  OF  DONALD  McKENZIE-"  ' 

•soulmates'~the  man  Who  Would  not  die'-'the  torchbearer." 

'IONE  STAR'-'THE  LOVE  HERMIT" 


IK 


Olnepic  of  Mve  underworld,.  CL 
real  slorf  of  a clip'5'’  life  and 
feroic  S'acrificc.Writtan  bf  cl 
convict  infincffrtuf  peniteniiarf. 
MarVelouCinitrreaUsHv.  v * 
CUtoundinc)  in  iff  keart  appeal. 


Ct  Mutual  flat  Production  inlnfe 
poWerful  aclP.  Rimed  alike  studiof 
of Ike  American  Film.  Companyflnc., 
at  idnia  Barbara,  California 
foleafei  Ike  West  of  December  I8ik 
Ifroucjf  68  Mutual  E^bkancjef! 


MUTUAL 


\ 


MUTUAL 

GAUMONTCO.,  Pmrentr 

<7/Tc 

VAMPIREf 


Every  second  exciting!  Every  minute  thrilling! 
Every  episode  sensational ! This  fascinating  series 
of  nine  French  detective  stories— each  complete 
in  three  parts — is  producing  tremendous  business 
wherever  it  is  being  shown. 

The  VAMPIRES  are  a ruthless  band  of 
arch  criminals  who  terrorize  Paris.  A 
daring  young  newspaper  reporter  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  rid  the  city  of  its  af- 
fliction. Criminal  cunning  is  matched 
against  reckless  bravery.  Law  and  right- 
eousness fight  for  supremacy. 


Pack  your  house  to  capacity 
with  this  nine-chapter  serial. 
Produced  by  the  Gaumont  Co. 
Book  “The  Vampires”  NOW 
thru  any  Mutual  exchange. 


•vQ- 

\isri 


<*£7- 


ff  1 
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featuring 

EARL  METCALFE 
HELEN  GREEN 
ZENA  KEEFE 

RELiAfED 
DEC*  28th. 


Produced  by 

NIAGARA  FILM  ITUDIOF 

Directed  by 

GEORGE  TERWILLIGER 


15  ftartlinq  Motion  Picture  ftorief -Each  Complete 


Newspaper  life  as  it  really  is.  Real 

stories  of  the  thrills  of  newspaperdom.  The 
editor  tells  the  girl  reporter  to  “Get  the  Story!”  She 
always  gets  it.  But  few  of  us  realize  the  exciting  eyents 
connected  with  the  securing  of  the  news  of  the  day.  HOW 
it  is  secured  forms  the  basis  of  this  snappy  and  unique  serial 
— ‘The  Perils  of  Our  Girl  Reporters.”  It’s  a real  house 
packer.  Wire  or  write  your  nearest  Mutual  Exchange  at  once. 


BOOKING  NOW 

-at  88  Mutual  Exchanger 


The  Stories  in  “The 
Perils  of  Our  Girl 
Reporters” 

1.  The  Jade  Necklace 

2.  The  Black  Door. 

3.  Ace  High 

4.  The  White  Trail 

5.  Many  a Slip 

6.  A Long  Lane 

7.  The  Smite  of  Conscience 

8.  Birds  of  Prey 

9.  Misjudged 

10.  Taking  Chances 

11.  The  Meeting 

12.  Outwitted 

13.  The  Schemers 

14.  The  Counterfeiters 

15.  Kidnapped 
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Vogue  Films,  Inc.,  Presents 


“TREED” 

Two  Reels  Released  Dec.  17th 


Featuring  Rube  Miller 

Supported  by  Lillian  Hamilton 

THE  village  grocery  store  is  the  setting  of 
this  Vogue  comedy. There  love, intrigue 
and  jealousy  run  riot.  There  one  of  the 
funniest  automobile  elopements  ever  screened  is  con- 
ceived. The  Fierce-Sparrow  car  of  the  bride-groom  is 
good  for  at  least  a thousand  laughs  in  itself.  Its  plunge  off  the 
cliff  and  into  the  top  of  a lofty  tree  will  thrill  audiences  every- 
where. There  are  thrills  galore.  There  is  slapstick  aplenty.  Directed  by 
Rube  Miller.  The  distinctive  Vogue  comedies  are  obtainable  at!  any 
of  the  68  Mutual  Film  Exchanges.  Liven  up  your  program  with  them. 

VOGUE  FILMS,  Incorporated 

General  Olflces,  6225  Broadway,  Chicago,  111. 


Slapstick  with  a Reason 
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MUTUAL  PICTURES 


MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS 


Week  of  December  25,  1916 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  25,  1915. 


No. 

05245 

05247 


Brand 

Mutual 


Title  Class  Reels  Leads 

Indiscretion  Drama  2 Ethel  Grandin 


TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  26,  1916. 


05246  Gaumont  Mutual  Tours  Around  the  World 

Travel  1 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1916. 

05249  Mutual  Mutual  Weekly  No.  104. Topical  1 

05250  Gaumont  See  America  First ...  Scenic  and 

Xartoon  Komics Cartoon  1 


TheTheve  River. 
France;  Flor- 
ence in  the 
Swiss  Alps 


05251  Mutual 

05252 

05253  Star 


THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  2S,  1916. 

Peter’s  Perfect  Photoplay  .Com.  1 Bud  Ross 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1916. 

1 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30.  1916. 

Grrimsey  the  Bellhop ..  .Comedy  1 Alexander  Clark 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1916. 


05254 

05255  Vogue  Jealous  Jolts Comedy  2 

05256  Gaumont  Reel  Life Magazine  1 


Ben  Turpin 
The  Olive  In- 
dustry, the 
Most  Unique 
Basket 


Week  of  December  25,  1916 

MARY  MILES  MINTER 

No.  162 — The  Innocence  of  Lizette — 
American 

In  Five  Acts 


Week  of  December  18,  1916 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

No.  161 — The  Twinkler — American 


In  Five  Acts 


Week  of  December  18,  1916 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1916. 


No.  Brand 

05235  ,,  . . 

05236  Mutual 


Title  Class  Reels  Leads 

Buddy's  Christmas Drama  2 E.  K.  Lincoln 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1916. 


05237  Gaumont  Mutual  Tours  Around  the  World  Morrocco,  Chan- 

Travel  1 tilly  by  the 

Mediterranean 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  20.  1916. 


05238  Mutual  Mutual  Weekly  No.  103. Topical  1 

05239  Gaumont  See  America  First  .Scenic  and 

Kartoon  Komics  Cartoon 


05240  Mutual 

05241  Mutual 


05242  Star 


05243 

05244 

05245 


Vogue 

Gaumont 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  21.  1916. 

The  Elopement Comedy  1 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1916. 

Drama  1 .T.  Warren 

Kerrigan 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1916. 

Every  Eassie  Has  a Lover. Com.  1 Alice  Dovie 
SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  24.  1916. 

Fickle  All  Around Comedy  2 Rube  Miller 

Reel  Life  Magazine  1 


Mutual  Masterpictures 


IMMEDIATE  LEE 
Anna  Little 
Frank  Borzage 

THE  UNDERTOW 
Helene  Rosson 
Franklin  Ritchie 

THE  VOICE  OF  LOVE 

Winnifred  Greenwood  and 
Edward  Coxen 

A WOMAN’S  DARING 

Winnifred  Greenwood  and 
Edward  Coxen 

LAND  O'LIZARDS 
Anna  Little  and 
Frank  Borzage 

THE  LIGHT 

Helene  Rosson  and 
Franklin  Ritchie 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE 
RIVIERA 

A WALL  STREET  TRAGEDY 
Nat  Goodwin 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MIRRORS 
Frank  Mills 

FATHER  AND  SON 
Henry  E.  Dixey 

HER  AMERICAN  PRINCE 
Ormi  Hawley 

DUST 

Winnifred  Greenwood  and 
Franklin  Ritchie 

THE  DECOY 

Frances  Nelson 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPADE 
Helene  Rosson  and 
Alan  Forrest 


MARY  MILES  MINTER 

Youth’s  Endearing 
Charm 

Dulcie’s  Adventure 
Faith 

A Dream  or  Two  Ago 
The  Innocence  of  Lizette 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 
Soulmates 
The  Highest  Bid 
The  Strength  of  Donald 
McKenzie 

The  Man  Who  Would 
Not  Dio 

The  Torch  Bearer 
The  Love  Hermit 
Lone  Star 
The  Twinkler 

HELEN  HOLMES 
Whispering  Smith 
Medicine  Bend 

Judith  of  the  Cumber- 
lands 

The  Diamond  Runners 

The  Manager  of  the 
B.  & A. 

RICHARD  BENNETT 
Philip  Holden — Waster 
And  The  Law  Says. 

The  Valley  of  Decision 
The  Sable  Blessing 

MARGARITA  FISCHER 

The  Pearl  of  Paradise 
Miss  Jackie  of  the  Navy 
The  Butterfly  Girl 
A Night  at  Tarquizzi 
Birds  of  Passage 
The  Devil’s  Assistant 


FLORENCE  TURNER 

Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd 
Doorsteps 
A Welsh  Singer 
Redeemed 
Grim  Justice 
East  Is  East 

KOLB  AND  DILL 
A Million  for  Mary 
Bluff 

The  Three  Pals 
A Peck  O’  Pickles 
Lonesome  Town 
Buttin'  in  Der  Vest 
Decent  Deuces 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN 
The  Floorwalker 
The  Fireman 
The  Vagabond 
One  A.  M. 

The  Count 
The  Pawnshop 
Behind  the  Screen 
The  Rink 

PHOTO-NOVELS 

Perils  of  Our  Girl  Re- 
porters 

A Sequel  to  The  Dia- 
mond from  the  Sky 

The  Vampires 

A Lass  Of  The  Lumber- 
lands. 

The  Girl  and  the  Game 

The  Secret  of  the  Sub- 
marine 

Fantomas 


sw 


6a cj  moot  Co. 

FLUSHING,  N.Y 


^Muiual  Tx/rtt  cMaqa,zine 

tf)ec ember-  Q3, 1916  (?aoz  f3xv?e  Cents’ 


7(ame  Olieil 

Cortnncr  in 

Tlhf-ffial^ame 


A Pictureless 
MOTION  PICTURE 


You  often  heard  some  iron-jawed  reformer,  or  some 
dyspeptic  critic  talk  about  “over-drawn  crime  in  the 
pictures"  and  such  phrases  as  “cheap  and  tawdry 
melodrama/'  etc. 


SO- 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  results  of  a little  bit  of 
close-up  investigation  of  the  realism  of  the  real  and  the 
picture.  Mary  Grey  Peck,  a noted  woman  lecturer, 
and  incidentally  a friend  of  the  picture  and  foe  of 
censorship,  was  on  a train  down  in  Kansas  the  other 
night  when — 


HANDS  UP!!! 

Exclaimed  the  sharp  crisp  business  like  voice  of  a man 
behind  her.  “I  thought  it  was  a joke,"  she  wrote  to 
friend,  but  when  I saw  his  gun  1 knew  he  meant  it. 
Still  it  seemed — 


JUST  LIKE  FILMS 

As  he  went  down  the  aisle  searching  pockets  of  the 
passengers.  I felt  almost  as  though  the  explanatory 
motto,  “Black  Tom  robs  Dick  of  the  Money"  ought 
to  flash  on  a screen  somewhere  in  that  Pullman. 


NOW!!! 

“Just  wait  until  people  take  me  to  task  for  the  'sensa- 
tionalism of  the  movies'  I will  be  able  to  tell  them  the 
fault  is  theirs  for  having  led  hot  house  lives — that  if 
they  would  get  out  on  the  road,  they  would  find  life 
one  grand  sweet  film  of  the  approved  brand  of  melo- 
drama. The  pictures  are  real." 


BENNETT -“THE  GILDED  YOUTH” 

A five  reel  production 
featuring  the  dramatic 
star)  Richard  Bennett 


RICHARD  BENNETT  and  a distinguished 
cast,  including  Rhea  Mitchell,  Adrienne  Mor- 
rison, George  Periolat  and  Alfred  Hollings- 
worth, are  featured  in  a new  American-Mu- 
tual star  production,  “The  Gilded  Youth,”  to 
be  released  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation 
during  the  week  of  January  1. 

In  the  portrayal  of  the  young  society  chap  bent  on  making 
a fortune  and  not  knowing  how  to  go  about  it,  but  who 
“muddles  through”  in  the  long  run,  Mr.  Bennett  is  thor- 
oughly at  home,  the  character  being  one  entirely  to  his  lik- 
ing and  suited  to  his  versatile  talent. 

Rhea  Mitchell  as  “Mary,”  the  pretty  New  York  waitress, 
with  a family  history  of  her  own,  is  also  happily  placed  in 
this  unusual  motion  picture  drama,  since  the  character  of 
Mary  affords  her  opportunity  for  exercise  of  those  appeal- 
ing heart  throbs  for  which  she  is  so  justly  famed. 

The  story,  which  was  written  by  Aaron  Hoffman,  a well 
known  New  York  screen  caterer,  has  to  do  with  the  adven- 
tures of  John  Slocum,  nephew  of  a wealthy  manufacturer, 
known  as  “Uncle  Henry,”  who  is  splendidly  represented  in 
the  play  by  Mr.  Hollingsworth. 

Uncle  Henry  wants  young  Slocum  to  marry  his  ward, 
Bessie  De  Voe,  who  is  Adrienne  Morrison,  but  the  young 
man  has  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and 
has  fallen  in  love  with  a waitress.  Of  course  this  leads  to 
innumerable  complications,  with  John  suffering  the  pangs 
of  poverty  until  a lucky  stroke  in  the  stock  market  makes 
him  a fortune  over  night  and  he  marries  Mary  as  the  clock 
strikes  twelve. 

Both  Mr.  Bennett  and  Miss  Mitchell  are  declared  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  preliminary  runs  of  the  play  to  be  at  their 
best  in  this  production.  Mr.  Bennett  seems  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  portrayal  of  such  a character  as  that  of  John 
Slocum,  which  involves  the  adventures  of  a young  scion  of 
aristocratic  family  who  through  inexperience  and  folly  comes 
face  to  face  with  poverty,  and  then  through  his  native  wit 
and  resources,  emerges  safe  and  sound. 

Mr.  Bennett  gives  a touch  to  the  character  of  Slocum 
which  redeems  it  from  ordinary  conception  and  makes  it  a 
creation  of  unique  type.  Instead  of  doing  the  ordinary  thing 
when  he  is  confronted  with  a dilemma,  Slocum  does  the 
extraordinary  thing,  and  this'  is  what  makes  Bennett  great. 

Miss  Mitchell  makes  the  little  waitress  in  the  New  York 
boarding  house  a creature  to  delight  the  eye  and  the  senses. 
She  is  as  good  as  she  is  pretty  and  as  fascinating  as  fragile, 
smiling  radiantly  one  moment  and  dissolved  in  sympathetic 
tears  the  next. 

Miss  Mitchell’s  charming  personality  was  never  more  ad- 
vantageously displayed  than  in  “The  Gilded  Youth.”  Her 
slight,  graceful  figure,  quick  transitions  from  mood  to  mood, 
her  emotional  genius  generally,  serve  to  make  Mary,  the 
waitress,  a most  fascinating  character. 

In  the  final  scenes  of  the  play  where  Mary’s  rival,  Bess 
De  Voe,  who  is  Adrienne  Morrison  (Mrs.  Richard  Bennett), 
tries  to  lure  Slocum  away  from  his  humble  sweetheart  and 
resume  his  rather  tentative  engagement  with  her,  both  ac- 
tresses are  strikingly  effective.  It  is  one  of  the  best  bits 
of  acting  seen  on  the  motion  picture  screen  for  some  time. 

George  Periolat,  certainly  one  of  the  foremost  actors  in 
America  where  the  screen  is  concerned,  gives  a splendid 


Richard  Bennett. 


John  Dumont Richard  Bennett 

Mary... Rhea  Mitchell 

Bess Adrienne  Morrison 

Uncle  Henry ; Alfred  Hollingsworth 


portrayal  of  the  dashing  broker,  Crow,  who  furnishes  Slo- 
cum the  tip  from  which  he  achieves  sudden  wealth. 

There  is  action  throughout  the  play.  Bennett’s  adven- 
tures as  a jockey,  his  extraordinary  schemes  for  outwitting 
Uncle  Henry,  when  the  latter  insists  on  his  marriage  to  the 
girl  he  does  not  love,  and  his  ingenious  methods  of  sliding 
out  of  trouble  generally,  combine  to  sustain  interest  in  the 
story  throughout. 

Bennett  always  finds  himself  at  his  liveliest  when  he  has 
unexpectedly  come  into  a fortune.  As  a picture  of  transi- 
tion from  gloom  to  gaiety  he  is  well  worth  studying  at  the 
moment  when  he  finds  that  the  market  has  gone  his  way 
and  that  he  can  marry  “Little  Mary”  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  find  the  necessary  preacher. 

Miss  Morrison  is  also  provided  with  great  opportunities 
in  the  part  of  Bess  De  Voe,  the  ward  of  Slocum’s  eccen- 
tric old  uncle,  who  is  determined  to  obey  her  guardian’s 
orders  and  lead  the  recalcitrant  John  to  the  altar. 

The  play  is  replete  with  interest  and  will  receive  heavy 
patronage. 
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THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW 

A resume  of  the  fast  year's 
film  Activities  and  a 
Prediction  of  the  future 


BY  JOHN  R.  FREULER. 


NINETEEN  SIXTEEN  was  a year  of  tre- 
mendous disturbances,  readjustments  and 
realignments  in  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try. Nineteen  seventeen  bids  fair  to  be  a 
year  of  vast  achievements.  The  unworthy, 
the  unfit,  the  wild  speculator 
and  the  enthusiastic  but 
incapable  operator,  have  at  least  be- 
gun to  reap  some  of  the 
rewards  of  their  folly, 
and  the  coming  twelve 
months  are  likely  to  wit- 
ness their  practical  elimi- 
nation, while  the  solid 
substratum  of  motion  pic- 
ture enterprise  will  re- 
main and  the  substantial 
interests  built  upon  it  will 
go  forward  toward  suc- 
cesses that  are  now  predi- 
cated on  sound  business 
methods. 

There  is  one  important 
fact  upon  which  the  mo- 
tion picture  producers  of 
the  country  may  congrat- 
ulate themselves,  and  this 
is  that  in  spite  of  error 
that  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  rather  universal 
willingness  to  try  any- 
thing once,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  the  net  re- 
sult has  been  a very 
marked  progress  toward 
realization  of  the  ideals 
toward  which  the  majority 
of  us  have  been  striving 
throughout — ideals  which 
involve  the  placing  of  this 
great  and  rapidly  expand- 
ing industry  on  its  proper 
and  legitimate  basis, 
financially,  industrially,  artistically,  edu- 
cationally. 

I think  it  is  fair  to  anticipate  within 
the  coming  year  important  developments 
in  the  exhibitor’s  special  field  of  opera- 
tion. The  motion  picture  theater  is  now 
undergoing  a process  of  standardization  than  which  nothing 
is  more  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  theater-going  public. 

We  have  progressed  far  since  the  day  of  the  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  film  exhibited  in  an  empty  store  or  other 
similar  makeshift  for  a theater;  the  muslin  screen  and 
wooden  undertaker’s  chairs  with  their  perforated  seats  and 
creaking  iron  braces.  These  conditions  characterized  the 
majority  of  motion  picture  houses,  so-called,  when  I launched 
the  Comique  Theater  in  Kinnikinick  avenue,  Milwaukee,  in 
1906.  Times  have  certainly  changed,  but  we  still  have  a 


John  R.  Freuler,  President  of  Mutual 
Film  Corporation 


very  long  way  to  go  for  realization  of  our  ideals. 

There  are  certain  picture  houses  in  the  country  today 
which  have  4,000  seating  capacity  and  we  do  not  yet  know 
that  this  is  anywhere  near  the  limit  of  practical  housing  for 
motion  picture  exhibition  under  the  bqst  conditions  of  pre- 
sentation. We  have  picture  theaters  that  are 
marvels  of  architectural  and  artistic 
beauty,  such  theaters  as  the  Rialto  in 
New  York  City,  and  yet, 
viewing  the  huge  evolution 
in  motion  pictorial  plans 
and  processes  going  on 
throughout  the  world, 
even  despite  the  war,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  pic- 
ture palaces  we  now  have 
at  all  represent  the  ulti- 
mate standard. 

Now  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  big  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  for 
1916?  In  my  estimation 
they  are : 

That  this  industry,  in- 
volving the  use  of  stu- 
pendous capital,  has  been 
placed  on  a sound  busi- 
ness basis.  The  uncer- 
tainties and  waverings  of 
1915  have  vanished.  It 
was  the  period  of  business 
readjustment  which,  be- 
ing boldly  met,  meant  the 
rebirth  of  the  photoplay 
industry. 

Introduction  of  the 
present  big  feature  phase 
of  the  industry  which  is 
certain  to  dominate  pro- 
duction for  the  future,  in 
which  the  boldest  opera- 
tors set  the  pace.  In  this 
fruitful  field,  I may  say, 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  pioneered 
with  those  master  pictures  “The  Quest” 
and  “The  Miracle  of  Life.” 

The  signing  of  the  $670,000  annual 
contract  with  Charlie  Chaplin,  calling  for 
his  appearance  in  twelve  two-reel  comics, 
this  being  the  highest  salary  ever  paid  any  man  in  the  world’s 
history — this  being  the  first  gun  in  the  Mutual’s  campaign 
of  which  the  slogan  is  “Only  Big  Stars  for  Mutual.” 

A definite  joining  of  the  issue  involving  motion  picture 
censorship  by  which  I mean  an  awakening  of  the  lay  press 
to  the  importance  of  this  issue  to  the  business  of  publica- 
tion in  general.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
pretensions  of  censorship  violate  the  principle  of  a free 
press.  There  appears  also  to  be  a better  general  public 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved. 

The  production  of  huge  spectacles,  like  D.  W.  Griffith’s 
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The  Mutual  Film  Corporation’s  Announcement  of  “Only  Big  Stars  for  the  Mutual” 
Referring  to  the  Policy  of  the  Corporation  for  1917,  Means  in  Effect  that  the  Mutual  Is 
Interested  in  Distributing  Only  Productions  of  the  Highest  Quality-Work  Representa- 
tive of  the  Best  Work  of  the  Greatest  Stars. 


“Intolerance,”  taken  as  the  trend  of  motion  picture  futurity 
toward  big  things,  Mrs.  Griffith’s  extraordinary  sociological 
drama  “Charity?”  being  of  a piece  with  this  tendency. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  tell  which  among  the  various  im- 
portant developments  may  be  considered  most  entitled  to 
special  mention,  but  as  indicating  the  trend  toward  big  fea- 
tures of  which  I have  already  spoken,  the  fact  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  drawing  a pay  check  of  $10,000  every  Saturday 
night  seems  to  me  a striking  illustration  of  the  new  enter- 
prise that  has  been  injected  into  the  motion  picture  industry. 

Another  important  evolution  of  1915-16  was  the  forma- 
tion and  final  dissolution  of  the  Motion  Picture  Board  of 
Trade  of  America.  The  Motion  Picture  Board  of  Trade 
must  be  viewed  as  an  experiment  which  was  working  to- 
ward ends  now  likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Motion  Picture  industry,  with  its  Chicago  ad- 
visory committee  and  its  elaborate  and  effective  provision 
for  adequate  representation  of  the  exhibitor  as  well  as  all 
other  factors  involved. 

Dissolution  of  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company, 
which  converted  a corpse  into  a ghost  and  wiped  out  of  legal 
existence  an  ancient  incubus,  may  be  mentioned  in  passing. 

The  year  has  seen  some  big  experiments  in  serial  picture 
production  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  a more  or  less 
standard  serial  market  and  serial  production.  The  serial 
has  achieved  a certain  permanency  of  place  in  the  realm  of 
photoplay  amusement,  which  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
established  position  of  the  continued  story  in  the  standard 
magazine.  There  is  often  a good  deal  of  sidewalk  con- 
jecture about-“the  day  of  the  serial  is  about  over,”  but  this 
is  not  true  and  never  will  be  true.  The  serial,  call  it  what 
we  may,  is  thoroughly  established  and  will  always  remain 
as  an  important  form  of  film  expression. 

In  fact,  I think  that  the  motion  picture  industry  has  the 
serial  to  thank  for  a good  deal  of  the  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  real  basic  business  science  of  film  merchandising 
was  established  first  in  the  serial  business,  and  a great  deal 
that  is  best  in  the  best  practice  of  film  selling  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry  of  today  had  its  origin  in  the  experience  of 
serial  promotions. 

Founding  of  the  Gaumont  line  of  educational  pictures, 
based  on  the  foundation  of  the  Mutual  Weekly,  including 
the  series  known  as  “See  America  First,”  “Reel  Life”  and 
“Mutual  Tours  Around  the  World”  may  also  be  referred  to 
as  an  important  development  of  a growing  phase  of  the 
industry. 

I have  referred  to  Griffith’s  “Intolerance,”  which,  re- 
markable as  it  is,  but  affords  an  index  to  the  vast  possi- 
bilities of  the  motion  picture  in  humanizing  and  visualizing 
the  vast  problems  of  humanity.  Similarly  remarkable  is  the 
play  “Charity?”  written  by  Mrs  Linda  A.  Griffith,  which 
has  created  a furore  among  charity  workers,  sociological 
thinkers,  settlement  people  and  clergymen  throughout  the 
country.  Both  plays  represent  tremendous  reconstructive 
ideas  and  of  the  two  it  is  highly  probable  that  “Charity?” 
will  be  the  more  immediately  effective. 

On  the  matter  of  motion  picture  censorship,  its  arrogant 
pretensions,  its  absurd  claims,  its  utterly  ruinous  influence 
on  art  and  enterprise  alike  and  last,  but  not  least,  its  flagrant 
violation  of  the  constitutional  letter  and  principle,  I need 
not  say  that  I have  strong  convictions  and  equally  strong 


determinations.  I am  unalterably  and  unflinchingly  the  op- 
ponent of  any  form  of  motion  picture  censorship,  in  which 
attitude,  I am  glad  to  say,  most  of  the  newspapers  in  this 
country  now  editorially  concur.  We  must  scotch  this  snake 
whenever  and  wherever  it  shows  its  head. 

The  Mutual  Film  Corporation’s  announcement  of  “Only 
Big  Stars  for  the  Mutual,”  referring  to  the  policy  of  the 
corporation  for  1917,  means  in  effect  that  the  Mutual  is 
interested  in  distributing  only  productions  of  the  highest 
quality — work  representative  of  the  best  work  of  the  greatest 
stars.  In  this  category  I may  mention  Nance  O’Neil, 
Marjorie  Rambeau,  Richard  Bennett,  Mary  Miles  Minter 
and  Margarita  Fischer. 

An  interesting  bit  of  film  history  concerns  the  production 
by  the  American  Film  Company  and  release  by  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  of  “The  Sequel  to  the  Diamond  from  the 
Sky,”  the  success  of  this  issue  having  been  completely  in 
line  with  that  which  attended  the  original  “The  Diamond 
from  the  Sky.”  Including  both  productions  this  was  the 
biggest  chapter  play  in  film  history.  There  were  sixty-eight 
reels  in  the  two  plays  and  $20,000  was  paid  the  writers  of 
the  scenarios — more  than  was  ever  paid  scenario  writers 
before.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  each  story. 
Roy  L.  McCardell  of  New  York  received  the  first  $10,000 
and  Mrs.  Helen  O’Keefe  of  Chicago  has  been  paid  $10,000 
for  her  Sequel  idea. 

It  is  well  to  advert  to  the  determination  of  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  and  its  allied  producing  concerns  to  insure 
service  of  the  foremost  directors  in  the  field,  as  indicated 
by  the  commissioning  of  James  Kirkwood,  director  of  Mary 
Miles  Minter  and  also  of  the  best  of  the  Mary  Pickford 
pictures. 

Another  director  whose  work  it  would  be  difficult  to 
duplicate  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  abroad  is  Frank 
Powell,  of  the  Frank  Powell  Producing  Corporation,  who 
produced  “Charity?”  and  numerous  other  powerful  plays 
known  to  the  motion  picture  world. 

In  speaking  of  the  architectural  and  other  aspects  of 
the  motion  picture  house  of  the  future  I neglected  to  add 
that  the  standardizing  of  motion  picture  houses — that  is 
the  erection  of  houses  of  certain  capacity  and  pretentions 
to  comfort  on  given  circuits,  will  tend  to  the  production 
of  more  pretensious  picture  spectacles  which  may  be 
routed  through  them.  Given  such  a set  of  conditions  the 
manufacturers  of  expensive  productions  will  start  with 
a fair  idea  of  the  box  office  probabilities  involved. 

Among  the  important  developments  of  the  future  must 
be  a more  accurate  basis  of  film  rental  which  may  be 
expected  to  grow  out  of  film  experience.  The  time  is  cer- 
tainly coming  when  the  rental  price  of  a film  to  the  ex- 
hibitor will  be  more  based  on  the  seating  capacity  of  his 
house  and  the  real  value  of  the  film  to  him,  rather  than 
upon  any  arbitrary  plan  of  release  date  values  such  as 
now  generally  obtain. 

I may  say  in  conclusion  that  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try, having  passed  through  its  Slough  of  Despond  and 
having  achieved  at  least  some  practical  degree  of  stand- 
ardization, is  now  approaching  a point  where  it  can  call 
to  its  service  the  great  sums  of  capital  essential  to  its 
development  on  a basis  commensurate  with  its  oppor- 
tunities. 
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PERILS  OF  OUR  GIRL  REPORTERS 


“ The  Jade  Necklace  ” First 
of  the  Niagara-M iitual 
Newspaper  Stories 


IN  “The  Jade  Necklace,”  the  first  of  the  series  of 
fifteen  screen  stories  making  up  “The  Perils  of 
Our  Girl  Reporters,”  the  Niagara-Mutual  photo- 
drama whose  weekly  release  begins  December  28, 
a Chinese  tong  war  in  the  Mott  street  district  of 
lower  New  York  is  one  of  the  intensely  realistic 
scenes.  It  is  fought  out  with  all  the  silent  ferocity 
and  deadly  hatred  that  mark  these  periodic  outbreaks 
between  the  great  secret  societies  of  the  Mongolian. 

Dorothy  Desmond,  an  inexperienced  Kentucky  girl 
whose  father,  an  editor,  had  been  shot  at  his  desk  by  a 
political  opponent,  and  whose  mother  had  dropped  dead 
of  shock,  found  herself  left  virtually  penniless.  She  be- 
lieved she  had  a gift  for  writing  and  came  to  New  York 
to  seek  a position  on  a newspaper.  She  was  assigned  to 
Chinatown  and  get  an  opium  den  story.  She  missed  her 
escort  and  bravely  and  foolishly  went  to  Chinatown 
alone. 

She  yielded  to  the  cunning  invitation  of  a Chinaman 
to  enter  his  shop  and  inspect  some  beads,  and  he  was  at 
the  point  of  attacking  her  when  a storm  of  revolver  shots 
broke,  and  a tong  war  was  on ! 

At  the  crack  of  the  first  pistol  the  Chinese  shopkeeper 
desisted  from  his  evil  designs  on  the  now  terrified 
Dorothy  and  shoved  her  into  a secret  room,  the  door  of 
which  he  closed  and  locked  on  the  outside.  The  girl 
was  mad  with  fear.  To  her  through  the  deadening  walls 
came  the  sounds  of  the  shooting.  Then  the  shots  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun — and  she  heard  faintly 
the  gongs  of  police  ambulances  and  patrols. 

Had  she  been  liberated  she  would  have  seen  white- 
jacketed  emergency  surgeons  and  orderlies  picking  up 
dead  and  wounded  Chinamen  and  putting  them  into  the 
wagons,  while  blue-coated  officers  with  busy  clubs 


rounded  up  other  Chinamen,  dragging  them  from  all  sorts 
of  odd  holes  and  corners  and  packing  therfi  into  patrol 
wagons. 

“Worst  tong  fight  in  years,”  a sergeant  observed 
pleasantly  to  a newspaper  man.  “Seven  dead  already, 
and  some  of  the  wounded  sure  to  die.  These  Chinks 
shoot  mighty  straight  for  heathen.  In  the  dark,  too. 
What  always  puzzled  me  was  how  one  tong  could  spot 
the  other  tong  when  they  get  mixed  up  in  one  of  these 
nasty  little  wars.  All  Chinks  look  pretty  much  alike  to 
me.  You  can  never  find  out  what  started  one  of  these 
shooting  festivals.  They  won’t  tell  a white  man  a thing. 
We  can  take  our  fill  of  guessing,  though.  Maybe  it  was 
a woman  taken  away  from  a member  of  one  tong  by  a 
member  of  another.  Maybe  it  was  opium,  maybe — you 
can  think  up  a whole  lot  of  maybes  if  you  try,  but 
what’s  the  use?” 

“Sergeant,”  said  the  newspaper  man,  stooping  to 
scrutinize  the  upturned  face  of  a dead  Chinaman,  ghastly 
in  the  dim -night  light  of  the  narrow  street,  “this  is  an 
ugly  enough  little  mess,  but  it’s  pale  stuff  compared 
with  a tong  war  I witnessed  in  San  Francisco.  That 
time  there  were  more  hatchets  used  than  guns,  and — 
well,  some  of  those  sights  got  my  nerve. 

“We  found  them  tucked  away  in  queer  holes,  and  kept 
on  finding  them  for  two  or  three  days.  Sometimes  the  head 
had  been  chopped  clear  off  the  body,  and  sometimes  the 
hatchetman  had  cleaved  the  head  from  behind,  as  a 
butcher  cleaves  a bone.  It  was  rather  a bad  mess; 
you’ve  no  idea  how  a hatchet  can  mutilate,  sergeant.” 

“It  takes  a Chink  to  hate,”  the  sergeant  replied.  “Here, 
you  men ! a couple  of  you  pick  up  these  stiffs  and  send 
’em  down  to  the  morgue.  We  must  get  this  street 
cleaned  up.” 
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Models  for  skating  costumes  from  Mutual  Weekly  No.  103. 


The  Weekly — Reel  Life — See  America  First  — Tours  Around  the  World 


Echoes  of  the 
War  in  Weekly 

Scenes  of  interesting 
events  of  this  coun- 
try  also  pictured 
44*  » UTUAL  WEEKLY"  No.  103 
JV'I  is  full  of  many  interesting 
events,  which  have  hap- 
pened but  recently,  both  in  this 
country  and  across  the  waters.  Chief 
amongst  these  are  scenes  taken  in 
London,  England,  showing  King 

George  reviewing  the  English  troops. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  show  at  London 
showing  pictures  of  the  new  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  William  Dunn,  are  also 
interesting. 

Amongst  other  important  events  and 
happenings  screened  in  the  103 
Weekly  are:  the  blind  of  New  York 
City  receiving  semi-annual  allow- 
ances; Colonel  Christidonlon,  hero  of 
Cavalla,  landing  his  troops  at  Salon- 
ica,  Greece;  new  styles  from  Paris 
projected  in  colors;  army  transport 
“Sumner"  on  reef  at  Barnegat,  N.  J.;* 
William  Jennings  Bryan  lunching  at 
the  White  House;  a new  tractor 

cultivator  shown  at  Paris,  France; 
Health  Department  of  New  York  City 
celebrates  “Walk  to  Work  Week”; 
Defense  Council  meets  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ; Hotel  Biltmore  Ice  Gardens 
open  in  New  York  City,  correct 
skating  costumes  worn  by  girls  from 
Hippodrome;  starting  work  on  $10,- 
000,000  canal  at  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia; drivers  dare  death  on  speed- 
way at  Ascott  Park,  N.  J.,  Ricken- 
backer  wins  Sweepstake  race;  and 
scenes  of  the  British  steamer 
“Strathalbyn”  after  striking  a mine 
at  Havre,  France,  going  down  in 
eight  minutes. 

* * » 

THE  recent  visit  of  President 
Wilson  to  New  York  to  sig- 
nal for  the  permanent  light- 

ing of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was 
pictured  in  Mutual  Weekly  No. 

102.  The  picture  of  the  great 

gift  of  France  in  the  soft  glow  of  its 
reflected  lights  is  particularly  effective. 
President  Wilson  is  also  seen  as  his 
party  was  afterward  escorted  up  Fifth 
avenue  in  a blaze  of  lights.  Another 
picture  of  the  nation’s  chief  executive 
is  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  he 
went  to  the  Capitol  to  make  the  open- 
ing address  to  congress. 

Other  pictures  include  the  launch- 
ing of  a gold  dredge  which,  operated 
by  three  men,  digs  15,000  tons  of  dirt 
a day,  an  exclusive  picture  of  a cater- 
pillar harvester  and  thresher  that, 
aided  by  sixteen  men,  does  the  work 
formerly  required  of  150  men  in  a 
day,  and  the  opening  of  the  new 
scenic  boulevard  at  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 


The  Revival  of 
Sailing  Ships 

Also  preparing  "The 
Great  American  Dish," 

Pork  and  Beans 

AUMONT’S  “Reel  Life”,  No.  34 
the  Mutual  Magazine  in  Film, 
released  Dec.  24,  is  an  intensely 
interesting  issue.  The  revival  of  the 
sailing  ship,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
tonnage  created  by  the  war,  is  shown 
in  pictures  of  the  ship  yards  at  Essex, 
Mass.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
America,  and  is  now  busily  engaged 
in  turning  out  sailing  vessels  to  aid 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

“The  Great  American  Dish”  is  the 
title  which  introduces  our  homely  but 
satisfying  friends,  pork  and  beans. 
The  scientific  preparation  of  these 
foods  is  shown  from  the  separating  of 
the  bean  from  the  pod  by  machinery 
to  the  final  process  where  the  cans, 
sterilized  and  sealed  without  solder, 
are  ready  for  shipment.  It  is  an  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  picture  of 
the  care  taken  by  a great  corporation 
to  serve  only  the  best. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  pork-and- 
beans  picture  are  the  views  taken  by  a 
Gaumont  cameraman  in  the  Soudan 
to  show  the  food  products  of  that 
region.  The  interest  is  enhanced  by 
sights  of  the  natives  as  they  prepare 
their  food.  Kerite  nuts,  pounded 
into  a paste  and  buttered  with  a 
vegetable  grease,  ground-nuts,  similar 
to  the  American  goober,  and  millet, 
the  great  staple  of  the  Soudan,  are 
among  the  foods  pictured. 

This  issue  of  “Reel  Life”  has  a 
touch  of  humor  in  the  picture  of  a 
steam  automobile  put  together  by  a 
southern  negro.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  a marvel;  today  it  is 
just  an  interesting  curiosity.  The 
boiler  is  fired  with  pine  knots. 


REALIZING  the  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  skating,  the  Mutual 
Weekly,  manufactured  by  the 
Gaumont  Company,  presents  the  sea- 
son’s latest  fashions  for  fair  devotees 
of  the  rink  in  its  issue  No.  103. 
These  are  filmed  upon  models  at  the 
exclusive  rink  of  the  Biltmore  hotel. 
The  gowns  are  from  the  Fifth 
Avenue  establishment  of  Giddings  & 
Co.  The  variety  of  models  makes  it 
possible  for  every  woman  who  sees 
the  pictures  to  find  something  that 
she  can  adapt  to  her  own  use.  The 
Mutual  Weekly  alternates  its  fashions, 
one  week  showing  the  latest  pictures 
from  Paris  and  the  next  week  screen- 
ing the  latest  modes  developed  by 
the  leading  Fifth  Avenue  designers. 


Mountains  of 
West  Virginia 

Where  the  union  and 
confederate  armies  had 
many  skirmishes 

THE  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
little  known  mountains  of  West 
Virginia  is  the  prominent  feature 
of  Gaumont’s  “See  America  First" 
No.  68,  released  Dec.  27.  The  Gau- 
mont cameraman  visited  the  interior 
of  the  state  where  there  are  interest- 
ing by-ways  which  reward  the  enter- 
prising visitor  by  their  charm.  Up 
and  down  the  valleys  were  skirmishes 
of  Federal  and  Confederate  forces, 
and  on  the  Gauley  river  a ferry  is 
pictured  which  has  been  in  service 
since  1861,  when  the  Confederates 
burned  the  bridge  at  this  point. 

Among  the  pictures  are  Hawk's 
Nest  with  the  Gauley  mountains  in 
the  background,  MacDougal  Bridge, 
the  meeting  of  the  Gauley  and  New 
rivers  to  form  the  Great  Kanawha, 
cave  dwellings  of  West  Virginia  trog- 
lodytes, floating  barges  that  years  ago 
were  used  as  sight-seeing  boats  for 
visitors,  and  the  town  of  Montgomery. 

On  the  same  reel  is  a Gaumont  Kar- 
toon  Komic,  animated  for  the  screen 
by  Harry  Palmer. 

# * • 

THE  Gaumont  Company  offers  an 
unusual  selection  of  motion  pic- 
tures for  Christmas  week.  There 
will  be  “The  Vampires"  episode  and 
four  single  reels.  “Satanas”  is  the 
chapter  from  the  Gaumont-Mutual 
photonovel  dealing  with  the  activities 
of  the  arch  criminals  of  Paris.  It  is 
released  Dec.  28.  This  episode  of 
“The  Vampires”  introduces  a new 
and  important  character  and  ends  with 
both  Irma  Vep  and  Moreno  in  the 
hands  of  the  police. 

The  first  single-reel  is  “Reel  Life” 
No.  34,  issued  Dec.  24.  Its  subjects 
are:  “The  Great  American  Dish” 

(pork  and  beans),  “Building  Sailing 
Vessels,”  “Food  Products  of  the 
Soudan,”  and  “Rufus  Rastus  Rides 
the  Road,”  the  home-made  steam  auto- 
mobile of  an  ingenious  southern  negro. 

Christmas  day  sees  the  release  of 
“Tours  Around  the  World,”  No.  8. 
Florence,  Italy,  with  many  of  its  art 
treasures,  are  pictured  in  this  number, 
scenes  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  the 
Theve  river,  France. 

“See  America  First”  No.  68  is  re- 
leased Dec.  27.  It  takes  spectators 
for  a trip  “Among  West  Virginia’s 
Mountains  and  Rivers.”  On  the  same 
reel  is  a Gaumont  Kartoon  Komic, 
animated  for  the  screen  by  Harry 
Palmer. 


Italy,  Swiss 
Alps  and  France 

Beauty  spots  from 
many  countries  in 
“Tours  Around  World " 

FLORENCE,  that  wonderful  treas- 
ure house  of  Italian  art,  has  the 
place  of  honor  in  Gaumont’s 
“Tours  Around  the  World”  No.  8, 
released  Dec.  25.  There  is  a beauti- 
ful view  of  the  city  and  the  valley  of 
the  Arno  taken  from  the  Square  of 
Michael  Angelo.  A closer  view  of 
this  same  square  shows  in  the  fore- 
ground the  great  “David”  of  Italy’s 
master  sculptor.  The  Uffizi  and  Pitti 
Palaces  are  also  pictured  on  the 
screen.  Among  the  art  pieces  shown 
are  the  wonderful  “Perseus”  of  Ben- 
venuto Cellini  and  “The  Rape  of  the 
Sabines”  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna 
(Jean  Bologne),  both  of  which  are  in 
the  Loggia  de  Lanzi  of  the  ducal 
piazza. 

So  successful  were  the  pictures  or 
the  Swiss  Alps  in  a recent  issue  of 
this  series  that  the  Gaumont  Com- 
pany is  giving  some  additional  pictures 
of  the  region  near  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel  not  previously  shown.  In 
speaking  of  the  former  pictures  a re- 
viewer said,  “The  subject  makes  a 
strong  travel  number,  a beautifully 
pictured  trip.”  The  present  pictures 
take  spectators  on  a trip  from  Airolo 
to  Andermatt  through  the  St.  Gothard 
Pass.  There  are  also  pictures  of  the 
trip  from  Andermatt  to  Goeschenen. 

The  third  section  of  this  reel  is 
devoted  to  beautiful  views  of  the 
banks  of  the  Theve  river  in  France. 
This  river  is  a small  tributary  of  the 
Oise  that  wanders  through  smiling 
valleys  that  are  the  delight  of  painters. 
In  the  forest  of  Chantilly  it  forms  the 
four  ponds  of  Commeilles,  and  it  is 
upon  the  shore  of  one  of  these  that 
the  picturesque  castle  of  Queen 
Blanche  stands. 


Realizing  that  it  could  best 

aid  the  exhibitor  booking  “The 
Vampires,”  the  Gaumont-Mutual 
sensational  photo-novel,  by  furnishing 
some  unusual  advertising  medium,  the 
Gaumont  Company  prepared  a tabloid 
newspaper  to  take  the  place  of  the 
customary  herald.  These  are  for  dis- 
tribution either  in  the  theater  or  about 
the  neighborhood  from  which  patron- 
age is  drawn.  A vampire  suit  such 
as  the  arch  criminals  of  Paris  wear 
in  the  photodrama’s  most  exciting 
scenes  is  also  offered  exhibitors.  It 
is  to  be  worn  by  the  distributors  of 
the  newspaper  and  also  as  a lobby 
“ballyhoo.” 
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Synopsis  of  “THE  LAND  OF  NOWHERE” 

Two  Reels — Featuring  Rube  Miller 

Rube  has  a bowery  belle  for  a sweetheart.  He  meets 
another  girl  and  falls  in  love  with  her.  As  a result  of 
the  double  love  affair  Rube  gets  mi]  ed  up  in  a series  of 
combatative  complications.  After  cleaning  up  a dance 
hall  Rube  is  hit  upon  the  head  with  a bottle  and  knocked 
out.  His  spirit  is  seen  to  leave  his  body  and  ascend  to 
one  of  the  oddest  heavens  ever  seen.  The  locale  is  a 
fanciful  spot  somewhat  Confucian,  yet  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  that  one  would  wish  to  be  in.  After 
some  time  Rube  awakens  and  finds  himself  on  an  operat- 
ing table  in  the  hospital.  He  reduces  the  hospital  to 
wreckage  and  finally  is  subdued  by  a policeman’s  club. 

* * * * * 

Synopsis  of  “THREE  COOKS” 

Two  reels — A delightful  bit  of  fun 


Mary  Sheldon Lois  Meredith 

Robert  Blake Theodore  Babcock 

His  uncle Paul  Edwards 

Julia  Wilks Ann  Warrington 


At  the  house  party  the  wealthy  bachelor,  Robert  Blake, 
with  his  uncle  are  guests.  Julia  Wilks,  a beautifully 
dressed  young  woman,  desires  Blake  for  a husband,  be- 
cause he  can  pay  her  bills  for  her.  She  is  admired  by 
both  Blake  and  his  uncle,  and  in  fact  the  uncle  tells 
Robert  to  marry  the  girl.  About  the  time  that  Blake  is 
ready  to  propose  to  Julia  the  cook  leaves  and  someone 
must  take  up  the  task  for  one  night.  Mary  Sheldon,  a 
prim  and  shy  girl,  a veritable  Cinderella,  who  has  not 
even  been  noticed  by  Blake,  is  present  at  the  party  also. 
The  task  of  cookng  a meal  falls  to  Julia  and  the  results 
are  terrible.  Mary  volunteers  to  get  up  a real  meal. 
Blake’s  uncle  is  rather  skeptical,  but  after  eating  it  he 
pays  much  more  attention  to  Mary  and  finally  she  catches 
the  eye  of  Robert,  who  also  loves  good  working,  and  before 
the  house  party  is  over  Mary  has  won  the  rich  bachelor. 

jfc  jfc  5|:  5}c 

Synopsis  of  “REHABILITATED” 

Tom  Blake /.  Warren  Kerrigan 

His  Mother Louise  Lester 

His  Sweetheart Vivian  Rich 

The  Bandit Jack  Richardson 


Engine  No.  19  is  the  pride  of  Tom’s  heart  but  as  he  is 
unable  to  let  drink  alone  he  is  soon  discharged  from  his 
position.  Feeling  that  he  no  longer  can  obtain  employment, 
he  bids  his  mother  and  sweetheart  good-bye  and  leaves  home. 
Tom  is  soon  on  the  downward  path.  He  is  about  to  enter 
a bar-room  but  the  face  of  his  mother  haunts  him.  He 
puts  aside  the  temptation  and  decides  to  beat  his  way  home 
to  his  mother. 

A bandit  enters  the  coach  of  the  Limited  and  tries  to 
overpower  the  engineer.  He  is  noticed  by  Tom,  who  quickly 
creeps  over  the  top  of  the  car  and  has  the  bandit  at  his 
mercy.  He  refuses  a reward  but  states  that  if  he  had  his 
position  back  he  would  prove  himself  a man. 

He  returns  home  to  his  mother  and  sweetheart  who  are 
more  than  pleased  to  see  him,  especially  so  when  they  see 
the  account  of  his  heroism  in  the  daily  paper. 


Keeping  up  with  the  public  demand  for  realism  the  Vogue 
Film  Company  has  erected  on  their  studio  grounds  a house 
built  of  cobble-stone — a practical  dwelling  so  lighted  that 
any  room  is  so  lighted  that  the  camera  can  control  the  sit- 
uation at  any  angle.  So  artistic  is  this  abode  that  an  Illinois 
millionaire  is  making  arrangements  to  have  it  duplicated  for 
a home  for  himself  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  after  a play  or  two  are  taken  from  the 
building  that  it  will  have  to  be  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
other  things  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  ever-fickle  public. 

* * 

Arthur  Moon,  of  the  Vogue  Film  concern,  leading  man, 
has  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  a crack  shot.  At  recent 
tournaments  he  has  come  away  with  prize  cups  for  accurate 
shotgun  shooting.  His  reputation  among  amateur  sports- 
men is  such  that  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  has  made 
him  an  offer  to  travel  about  the  world  giving  exhibitions 
at  trap  shooting.  Although  handsome  Arthur  feels  flattered 
he  still  will  remain  a knight  of  the  sock  and  buskin  and 
continue  every  Monday  morning  to  arrive  at  the  studio  with 
feathered  game  to  distribute  among  his  friends. 

* * * 

Gypsy  Abbott,  leading  woman  with  the  Vogue  Film  Co., 
appeared  in  a beauty  contest  recently,  given  by  several 
women’s  clubs.  That  she  was  the  prize  winner  was  con- 
ceded at  the  start.  The  prize  she  selected  is  an  evening 
gown  covered  with  the  iridescent  bodies  of  Brazillian  beetles. 
This  she  will  wear  in  her  next  picture.  As  a creation  of 
opalescent  grandeur  and  dazzling  beauty  it  is  weird,  fas- 
cinating and  is  made  more  scintillating  when  enfolding  the 
classic  mold  of  the  already  radiant  Gypsy. 

* * * 

Rube  Miller,  the  village  cutup  with  the  Vogue  Film  con- 
cern, has  just  completed  a rattling  farce,  the  locale  of  which 
takes  place  in  a candy  manufactory.  Rube  secures  a posi- 
tion in  the  factory  and  comes  in  contact  with  a would-be 
vampire  and  thus  vast  masses  of  taffy  candy  comes  to  a 
comical  waste.  After  this  particular  scene  was  completed. 
Mr.  Miller  loaded  a half  ton  of  candy  on  a truck  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  various  orphan  asylums. 

* * * 

Ben  Turpin,  the  man  with  the  funny  eyes,  and  Paddy 
McQuire,  tire  daredevil  farceur,  again  are  working  in  con- 
junction at  the  Vogue  studio.  The  picture  which  they  are 
now  completing  displays  four  new  and  hazardous  ways  of 
killing  a man  in  a comedy  manner.  It  is  replete  with  sur- 
prises, and  made  more  laughable  by  the  introduction  of  a 
character  new  to  the  screen — a palsied  old  man  in  a wheel 
chair.  Though  absolutely  helpless  this  comic  is  on  hand 
on  all  occasions  and  becomes  quite  a hero  ere  the  comple- 
tion of  the  play. 

* * * 

Although  Lillian  Hamilton,  the  pretty  ingenue  of  the 
Vogue  Company,  is  averse  to  betting,  she  could  not  help  be- 
ing thrust  into  the  whirl  of  the  recent  campaign,  and  her 
enthusiasm  was  such  that  she  could  resist  the  jibes  of  her 
associates  no  longer  and  was  compelled  to  back  her  candi- 
date with  real  money.  She  took  all  bets  at  even  money, 
her  mother  holding  the  stakes,  and  cleared  up  $451.00.  Now 
the  little  lady  is  pleading  with  her  manager  to  give  her  a 
few  weeks’  vacation  that  she  may  attend  the  wedding  of  one 
of  her  former  schoolmates  in  Chicago. 
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OUTSTANDING  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  “A  Lass  of  the  Lumber- 
lands,”  the  fifteen-chapter  serial 
being  made  by  the  Helen  Holmes 
Signal  Companyand  released  through 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  are 
two  big  thrill  scenes.  One  is  the  res- 
cue by  Miss  Holmes,  a-Jnorseback,  of  her  foster- 
brother,  Stephen,  who  has  been  robbed  and  thrown 
into  a lake  and  is  drowning.  The  other  is  a terrific 
fist  fight  in  the  Ace  High  saloon  when  the  sheriff  tries 
to  arrest  the  proprietor  of  that  evil  resort  for  selling 
whiskey  to  Little  Bear,  a half-breed  Indian. 

When  a woman -gallops  a horse  right  bang  up  to  the 
edge  of  a cliff  over-hanging  a river,  spurs  the  unwilling 
animal  over  the  precipice  in  a helter-skelter  plunge  to  the 
swirling  water  below,  rescues  a drowning  man  by  seizing 
him  as  he  drifts  by,  then  swimming  her  horse  ashore — that 
woman  has  performed  an  extraordinary  feat,  whatever  her 
purpose  in  it  may  have  been. 

Helen  Holmes,  the  daring  young  horsewoman  who  is 
starred  in  “A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands,”  fifteen-chapter 
serial  released  through  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  per- 
forms this  daring  stunt  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  sen- 
sational drama,  when  her  foster  brother,  Stephen  Holmes, 
having  been  attacked  by  robbers  and  thrown  into  the  river, 
is  saved  from  death  by  her,  following  a crashing  ride 
through  dead  and  down  timber  to  the  bend  in  the  current 
which  she  knows  is  most  easily  reached. 

When  this  leap  from  the  cliff  was  decided  on  by  Director 
J.  P.  McGowan,  it  was  at  first  intended  to  have  Miss  Holmes 
dismount  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  dive  into  the  water, 
leaving  her  horse  on  the  bank,  but  when  it  came  to  the  actual 
filming  of  the  scene,  Miss  Holmes  became  obsessed  with 
one  of  her  sudden  inspirations  and  to  the  amazement  of 
the  director,  put  her  horse  at  the  river  so  hard  that  the 
animal  literally  launched  itself  into  space,  falling  into  the 
water  right  side  up  with  its  rider  still  in  the  saddle. 
It  is  probably  the  most  astounding  exhibition  of  nerve  dis- 
played in  connection  with  the  production  of  this  serial, 
which  has  been  characterized  by  adventurous  performances. 

In  this  combat,  the  two  men  fight  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
most  realistic  fashion,  really  scientific  boxing  and  wrestling 
being  displayed.  According  to  all  accounts  Paul  Hurst, 
who  plays  Little  Bear  in  the  show,  has  twice  taken  actual 
knockouts  during  the  filming  of  the  drama  and  William 
Brunton,  who  plays  Stephen  Holmes,  admits  that  he  has 
been  a mass  of  contusions  for  weeks  at  a time  because  of 
the  constant  fistic  encounters  he  has  engaged  in  with  one  or 
another  of  the  Independent  lumbermen.  In  a fight  with 
Tom  Dawson,  Stephen  had  to  take  a knockout  that  tum- 
bled him  over  the  trunk  of  a tree,  apparently  fifteen  feet  in 
the  clear. 

This  in  brief  is  the  outline  of  the  chapter: 

Independent  timber  men  under  the  leadership  of  Daw- 
son have  undertaken  to  buld  an  extension  of  “Dollar” 
Holmes’  logging  railroad  to  Shady  Creek  by  a certain 
date,  they  having  accepted  Holmes’  note  for  $27,000  for 
material  and  their  services.  Completion  of  the  road, 
which  has  been  decreed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  the  common-carrier  act,  will  mean  that 
Holmes’  rivals  in  the  lumber  business  will  have  a chance 
of  putting  him  out  of  business. 

To  prevent  the  going  forward  of  the  construction 
Holmes  has  paid  a prospector  to  come  into  the  camp 


and  spread  a false  story  of  a big  gold  strike  a few  miles 
away.  The  builders  stampede,  and  with  them  goes 
Stephen,  Holmes’  son. 

In  sluicing  the  free-gold  gravel  he  gets  a handful  o: 
nuggets — and  writes  Helen  that  he  has  “struck  it  rich" 
and  asks  her  to  come  to  him  at  once. 

Meantime  Holmes  has  ascertained  that  Dawson  and 
his  workmen  have  laid  down  the  extension  track  to  with- 
in half  a mile  of  Shady  Creek,  and  he  orders  “Big  Bill" 
Behrens,  his  camp  foreman,  to  have  900  feet  of  the  new- 
laid  track  blown  out  with  dynamite.  To  this  ugly  end 
the  help  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Ace  High  saloon  is 
enlisted.  The  explosion  is  extremely  spectacular  on  the 
screen.  The  first  act  of  the  chapter  ends  with  the  arrival 
of  Helen  in  the  bogus  gold  camp. 

While  Helen  is  a little  distance  away,  sitting  her  horse, 
two  bandits  seize  Stephen  and  rob  him  of  the  nuggets 
he  has  taken  from  the  sluice  box  and  placed  in  his  cart- 
ridge belt,  using  it  as  a money  belt ; then  they  hurl  him 
from  a cliff  into  the  lake.  All  of  this  is  witnessed  by 
Helen,  who  gallops  her  horse  into  the  lake  and  drags 
Stephen  to  shore  just  as  he  is  about  to  drown. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  extension  track  by  Holmes’ 
secret  order  makes  it  impossible  for  Dawson  and  his  men 
to  complete  the  rail-laying  to  Shady  Creek  on  time,  and 
Holmes  refuses  to  make  good  his  $27,000  note  or  to  pay 
for  any  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

This  so  enrages  Stephen  that  he  defies  his  father  and 
tells  him  he  will  pay  for  the  work  by  selling  his  gold 
claim,  for  which  he  has  been  offered  a small  fortune  on 
the  strength  of  the  nuggets  he  found.  “Dollar”  Holmes 
replie*s  by  knocking  Stephen  down  with  a blow  to  the 
jaw.  Stephen,  dazed,  gets  to  his  feet  and  picks  up  a 
revolver  to  kill  his  father,  but  comes  to  his  senses  and 
lays  the  weapon  down. 

Stephen  is  removed  to  the  camp  hospital,  and  from  there 
Holmes  has  him  abducted  and  lodged  in  the  loft  over  the 
Ace  High  saloon. 

To  effect  his  release  Helen  gets  Little  Bear,  her  half- 
breed  Indian  friend,  to  buy  a drink  of  whiskey  in  the  Ace, 
High  bar  so  the  sheriff  will  have  an  excuse  for  raiding  the 
place. 

Then  the  spectacular  fist  fight  takes  place  and  Stephen 
is  rescued. 
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ANNOUNCING  “SEQUEL”  PRIZE  WINNER 


I TO  CONTINENTAL  ANO  COMMERCIAL 

national  bank 

CH1CAGO.ILL.  23 


ONE  cold  night  last  week 
Samuel  Sheffield 
Hutchinson,  president 
of  the  American  Film 
Company,  auto  m o- 
biled  all  over  Chicago 
to  hand  a check  for 
$10,000  to  Mrs.  Helen  O’Keefe  of 
3019  Eastwood  avenue.  He  succeeded 
after  many  calls  in  pursuit  of  Mrs. 

O’Keefe,  who  had  gone  out  on  an 
excursion  of  neighborhood  visits. 

Mrs.  O’Keefe  was  the  winner  of 
the  $10,000  offered  for  the  most  suitable  idea  for  the  four- 
chapter,  eight-reel  “Sequel  to  the  Diamond  from  the  Sky,” 
the  world’s  biggest  motion  picture  serial. 

Mrs.  O’Keefe  was  shocked  and  surprised,  but  in  a recep- 
tive mood.  She  declared  the  money  would  be  spent  n 
paying  for  their  home  and  for  the  education  of  their  two 
children. 

Thus  concludes  probably  the  greatest  scenario  contest 
in  the  history  of  the  motion  picture  business  and  serial 
promotion.  A few  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  offered  sequel  ideas  in  the  competition  in  which 
Mrs.  O’Keefe  won.  This  establishes  a record  for  com- 
petitions of  the  kind — and  offered  considerable  assurance 
to  exhibitors  of  a widespread  interest  in  the  sequel. 

The  payment  of  the  prize  and  the  announcement  of 
the  winner  were  coincident  with  the  release  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  sequel,  which  announces  the  winner  on 
the  screen.  Mrs.  O’Keefe  was  photographed  for  this 
purpose  by  an  adroit  camera  man  for  the  American  Film 
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Mrs.  Helen  O’Keefe  receiving  the  check. 

Company,  who  did  not  betray  the  use  for  which  the 
pictures  were  intended. 

“The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,”  the  parent  serial,  was 
presented  by  the  North  American  Film  Corporation,  of 
which  John  R.  Freuler,  president,  and  now  head  of  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation,  was  the  executive  head.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  thirty-chapter  “Diamond”  went  on  the 
theater  screens  early  in  May,  1915,  and  ran  through  an 
extraordinary  career  of  success. 


THE  sixth  episode  of  “The  Vampires,”  the 
Paris  criminals-detective  serial  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Gaumont  Company  and  released 
through  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  is  en- 
titled “Satanas.” 

Moreno,  former  Vampire  and  the  cleverest 
“lone  bandit”  the  French  Capital  ever  has  known,  surrenders 
to  the  Vampires  with  the  girl,  Irma  Vep,  whom  he  has 
filched  from  the  Vampire  organization.  They  acknowledge 
the  criminal  supremacy  of  the  Vampires  over  themselves. 

This  episode  introduces  Henri  Leubas,  the  celebrated 
French  actor,  who  upon  this  occasion  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  shadow  stage. 

Satanas  visits  Moreno  and  Irma  Vep  and  demands  their 
obedience  to  him  as  chief  of  the  Vampires.  Satanas  strikes 
Moreno  with  a “numbing  needle”  which  he  holds  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  The  effect  is  to  render  Moreno  incapable  of 
muscular  activity,  while  his  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing 
are  unimpaired. 

Then  Satanas  orders  Moreno  to  do  a certain  thing  at  a 
certain  time — and  Moreno,  having  shaken  off  the  poison  of 
the  needle-stab,  reasserts  his  independence  by  publicly  show- 
ing himself  at  a popular  restaurant  at  the  exact  hour  when 
his  obedience  to  Satanas  was  to  have  been  carried  out. 
Satanas’  answer  is  instant  and  fearful. 

Across  the  width  of  the  city  of  Paris  he  shoots  a pro- 
jectile which  knocks  the  cafe  into  splinters. 

This  immediate  punishment  so  impresses  Moreno  and 
Irma  Vep  that  they  figuratively  throw  up  their  hands  to  him. 
Satanas  accepts  their  subservience  and  commands  them  to 
rob  a bank  by  obtaining  the  signature  and  forging  the  check 
of  a wealthy  American  who  is  stopping  in  Paris.  This  they 
contrive  to  do  by  the  ingenious  use  of  a phonograph  over 
a bank  telephone. 
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OVEY,  MUTUAL’S  CUB  IS  BACK 


To  Appear  in  Short 
Comedy  Releases , First 
One  on  January  4 , 1917 


GEORGE  OVEY  in  Cub  comedies 
will  reappear  among  Mutual  short 
feature  releases. 

President  John  R.  Freuler  of  the  Mu- 
tual Film  Corporation  and  David  Hors- 
ley, manufacturer  of  Cub  brand  comedies, 
closed  a contract  at  a conference  held  at 
the  Mutual’s  Chicago  offices  this  week. 

Ovey  is  making  a series  of  one-reel 
comedies  of  the  type  in  which  he  gained 
his  name  and  fame  with  the  Mutual. 

“The  Ovey  comedies,”  observed  Mr. 
Freuler,  “are  valuable  to  the  exhibitor  in 
filling  a particular  sort  of  demand.  They 
are  endowed  with  a curious  sort  of  orig- 
inalty  which  can  be  attributed  only  to 
Mr.  Ovey.  The  demand  for  Ovey  com- 
edies has  been  steady  and  consistent  ever 
since  he  became  established.” 

A number  of  th?  comedies  already  com- 
pleted have  been  screened  by  the  Mutual 
at  the  Chicago  projecting  rooms.  The 
first  to  be  released  is  entitled  “Jerry’s 
Double  Header,”  which  will  be  offered  to 
exhibitors  on  January  4. 

* * * 

Ul\/rARY  MILES  MINTER  in 
jy/l  ‘Faith’  is  her  best,  so  far,” 
writes  Ezra  Rhodes,  manager 
of  the  Surprise  Theatre  Company  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana.  “I  marked  our 
record  98  per  cent.  As  soon  as  this  sub- 
ject gets  so  that  you  can  book  it  alone, 
kindly  advise  and  I will  try  to  give  it 
another  showing.  This  picture  should 
stand  quite  a little  more  in  South  Bend.” 
* * * 

IN  the  “Trade  at  Home”  folder  put  out 
by  the  Booster  Club  of  Hammond, 
La.,  appears  an  ad  for  the  Alstar  The- 
atre of  that  city  which  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  Hammond.  It 


is  this — 

“If  you  would  have  a pleasant  time 
And  be  well  entertained, 

The  Alstar  is  the  theatre 
That  is  becoming  famed 
With  its  ‘Mutual’  service  pictures, 
The  feature  kind,  you  know, 

And  every  Sunday  at  the  Alstar 
You’ll  see  a special  show. 

ALSTAR  THEATRE 
“We  have  an  orchestra  here  that  is 
worth  the  price  of  admission  alone.  It 
makes  the  pictures  talk.” 

The  Alstar  theatre  was  started  in  Ham- 
mond about  two  months  ago  by  the  firm 
of  Bemis  and  Wallace.  Mutual  pictures 
are  shown  exclusively,  and  are  making 
the  Alstar  the  most  successful  picture 
house  in  town. 


44 T might  say  that  I never  have  shown 
| a picture  since  this  house  opened 
which  seemed  to  have  pleased 
every  person  in  attendance  like  the  Mary 
Miles  Minter  picture,  ‘Youth’s  Endearing 
Charm,’  and  I have  been  receiving  tele- 
phone calls  and  inquiries  ever  since  to 
know  when  I was  going  to  have  her  in 
another  picture,”  writes  L.  G.  Brady, 

manager  of  the  Regent  Theater  of  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y. 

“If  you  have  a good  22x28  picture  of 
her  ship  me  one  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
shipped  in  heavy  cardboard  tube  so  that 
it  will  not  get  broken.” 

Then  Mr.  Brady  adds  as  a postscript, 
“We  played  to  capacity  houses  all  day.” 

* * * 

JD.  WINELAND,  Hippodrome  the- 
atre, Joplin,  Mo.,  writes:  “Yester- 
• day  we  ran  your  first  Kolb  and 

Dill,  ‘A  Million  for  Mary.’  I must  say 
this  picture  is  without  question  one  of 
the  best  pictures  of  its  kind  we  have  run. 
The  audience  was  well  pleased  with  the 
picture.  Every  one  praised  it.  As  a 
whole  I am  more  than  enthusiastic  over 
all  the  Mutual  Star  Productions.” 

* * * 

PEDROJA  and  Medland,  of  the  Mys- 
tic Theatre,  Mulberry,  Kansas, 
wrote  after  their  first  showing  of  “A 
Lass  of  the  Lumberlands” — “We  showed 
the  opening  night  of  ‘A  Lass  of  the  Lum- 
berlands,’ and  our  house  was  crowded. 
Hundreds  could  not  get  in  for  the  first 
show.  We  sure  did  a fine  business  and 
Helen  Holmes  is  a great  favorite  in  this 
city.” 


CHIC AGO’S-“GO  TO  MOVIE  WEEK” 


COMES  a suggestion  out  of  Chicago 
for  Chicago  fraught  with  great  possi- 
bilities. It  is  nothing  less  than,  make 
Christmas  to  New  Year’s  “Go-To-Movie- 
VVeek !” 

Rob  Reel,  Motion  Picture  Editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American,  who  is  Fred- 
erick W.  McQuigg  when  he  is  not  writing 
motion  pictures  news,  proposed  “Go-To- 
Movie-Week”  in  his  column  of  Friday, 
Dec.  8,  in  this  wise: 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  the  holiday 
spirit  begins  to  pervade  the  air,  the  makers 
of  films  are  straining  every  effort  to  create 
even  better  and  more  instructive  dramas 
and  comedies  for  the  public.  Dur- 
ing Christmas  week  the  industry 
naturally  reaches  the  topmost  peak 
of  artistic  production.  Leading  up  to  the 
big  holiday  week  has  been  a steady  move 
in  Chicago  toward  bigger  and  better  motion 
pictures  houses. 


Suggestion  Made  By 
Motion  Picture  Editor 
of  Chicago  American 

What  are  you  motion  picture  fans  going 
to  do  to  show  your  appreciation  of  this 
wave  of  bigger  and  better  pictures  and  the- 
aters? In  turn  you  ask:  “What  is  the 

Chicago  Evening  American  going  to  do?” 
Or  you  may  even  center  your  query  on  the 
writer  of  this  column  and  ask:  “What  are 
you,  Rob  Reel,  going  to  do?” 

Here  is  a suggestion  for  the  big  news- 
paper and  the  whole  army  of  fans.  Why 
not  declare  for  a “GO-TO-MOVIE 
WEEK?” 

Let  everybody  in  Chicago  combine  to 
make  the  week  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  the  biggest  motion  picture  week  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  build  for  the 
reputation  of  Chicago. 

“GO-TO-MOVIE  WEEK”  should  make 
this  city  the  most  important  center  of  the 
fifth  largest  industry  of  the  world.  Al- 


ready the  big  producers  admit  Chicago  is 
the  logical  distribution  point. 

Let  the  movie  fans  decide  to  attend 
their  favorite  motion  picture  houses  as  often 
as  possible  during  “GO-TO-MOVIE 
WEEK.” 

A demonstration  of  this  kind  will  cinch 
for  Chicago  at  all  time  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  motion  picture  city  in  the 
world,  and  make  the  city  permanently  the 
great  film  distribution  center. 

The  idea  is  sound.  Chicago  is  big  enough 
to  get  under  such  constructive  work.  “Go- 
To-Movie-Week”  should  be  made  a na- 
tional institution  in  the  future  as  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
producers  and  theater  men  throughout  the 
country  are  spending  and  as  a tribute  to 
the  hard  work  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the 
fifth  largest  industry.  May  Chicago  help 
herself  to  a Merry  Motion  Picture  Week 
of  Holidays ! 
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Only  Bid  Stars’ 


Announcement ! 


Another  new  year  lies  ahead.  We  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  1917  with  new  thoughts,  new  ideas  and  firm  resolu- 
tions that  mean  much  to  the  exhibitors  of  America.  It  is 
these  new  plans  and  policies  which  we  wish  to  set  forth 
herein  and  to  which  we  pledge  ourselves  unqualifiedly. 


In  the  past  year  the  motion  picture  industry  has  seen  its 
greatest  advancement  thus  far.  Higher  quality  has  been 
attained.  Greater  accomplishments  have  been  achieved. 
New  standards  have  been  set.  Yet  these  strides  only 
form  the  ground-work  of  what  is  to  come. 


In  making  this  announcement  for  the  new  year,  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation  pledges  itself  to  a policy  of 
“Only  Bi£  Stars.”  We  promise  that  Mutual  Productions 
will  feature  “America’s  Greatest  Stars  in  the  World’s 
Greatest  Plays.”  We  promise  that  nothing,  will  be  left 
undone  to  provide  the  very  utmost  in  motion  picture 
entertainment  to  the  thousands  of  exhibitors  who  have 
patronized  us  so  liberally  in  the  years  g,one  by. 


STAR 


TFTI  Oil 


7e  promise  to  prove  tha*t  the  confidence  placed  in  us  by 
the  exhibitors  of  America  has  not  been  misplaced — that 
from  it  has  sprung  a feeling  of  loyalty  and  zeal  that  can 
result  only  in  greater  co-operation,  greater  productions, 
greater  profits  to  those  Exhibitor  friends. 

(][Pled&in&  ourselves  to  this  new  policy  for  1917 — “ONLY 
^BIG  STARS  FOR  MUTUAL” — we  announce  herein  a 
few  of  the  stars  who  will  appear  in  the  new  Mutual  Star 
Productions : 


NANCE  O’NEIL 

( Frank  Powell  Producing  Corporation) 

MARY  MILES  MINTER 

(. American  Film  Co.,  Inc.) 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

(Mutual- Chaplin  Specials) 


MARJORIE  RAMBEAU 

( Frank  Powell  Producing  Corporation) 

RICHARD  BENNETT 

( American  Film  Co.,  Inc. ) 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

(American  Film  Co.,  Inc.) 


MARGARITA  FISCHER 

{Pollard  Picture  Plays  Company) 

(Many  Other  Big  Stars  Will  Be  Announced  Soon) 


(If  Resolving  to  present 

^iroator’  orrav  of  font 


the  coming  year,  a new  and 
greater  array  of  feature  productions,  serials  and  travel 
pictures,  with  a service,  through  our  sixty-ei&ht  exchanges, 
that  we  believe  will  be  unequalled  anywhere,  we  invite 
Exhibitors  to  enjoy  the  exceptional  prosperity  that 
must  result. 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION 

68  Exchanges  in  America  JOHN  R.  FREULER,  President 


Avne  vie  an.  Film  Company,  Iwc., 

C Presents  t ^ 

CSlmer/ca'S  jUar/mg 

Mary  Mims  Minier 

n* 

THE  INNOCENCE  OF  LIZETTE-' 

CUodd  ond\$iotefome  SWjJof  innocent 
ckiUtaod-SWeet  af  aWecdftof  fininej- 
tme,  Fiftk  of  tfw  'Milder  Serai*  of %dnat 
SW  FVocUudion?.  Directed  W JanieT 
Ki  r Wood , Released  tke  Week  or  Dec.25tS 


Booking  Now  at  68  Mutual  Exchanges 

cMary<MilesokiHi!ertA{u{ual  Star  ProductioHrtA&J 
VlayiKa :-  , ^ 

y youths  Endearing  CkarrrV 
' Ehilctes  tr1dvert.tu.re " 

'Faiths 

dJreaytx  orjyy’o  i/iyo 


fcfc 


^MUTUAL" 

THE  BEST  SERIAL  I’VE 

EVER  HAD  T-Qriclkeahe. 

W.  L.  Bowers,  manager  of  the  Lyric  Theatre  of  Van  Wert, 
Ohio,  writes:  “I  am  playing  ‘A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands’  and  want  to 
say  it  is  the  best  serial  I have  ever  had.  I stand  them  clear  out  to  the  street.  I would 

heartily  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  wants  a big  box-office  attraction.”  Take  the  advice  of 
a fellow  exhibitor.  Capacity  business  is  the  rule  at  theatres  playing  “A  Lass  of  the  Lumber* 
lands.”  Book  this  big  serial  today— at  any  Mutual  Exchange! 

ALAI*  OF  THE 

|iUHB|RLANDf 


tfeaturinq 

HELEN  HOLMEf 

Produced  ty  SIGNAL  FILM  CORPORATION] 
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MUTUAL';  BK  NEW  SERIAL 


Featuring 

Earl  Metcalfe 
Helen  Creerv 


Produced  by 

Elm,  Studios 

Directed  by 
George  Terwilli^er 


NOW  BOOKING  AT 
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mass1. 


% 


15  Chapters 

First  Chapter 

Released  Dec.28 IE 


Jewel  thieves  are  caught 

red-handed— society  blackmailers  are  ex- 
posed—international  conspiracies  are  frustrated — strange 
crimes  are  revealed— and  all  through  the  clever  work  of 
girl  reporters — in  the  Mutual’s  big,  new  serial  success, 
“The  Perils  of  Our  Girl  Reporters.’’  This  new  and  ab- 
sorbing series  of  motion  picture  stories— based  on  real 
incidents  in  newspaper  life— is  sure  to  pack  every  theatre 
showing  it.  It’s  new.  It’s  novel.  It’s  “different.”  The  same 
news  that  builds  circulation  for  newspapers  will  now  build  bigger 
box-office  receipts  for  YOU.  Don’t  wait.  Book  “The  Perils  of 
Our  Girl  Reporters”  NOW.  You  cari  secure  this  big  new 
serial  at  the  nearest  Mutual  Film  Exchange. 


The  Stories  in 
“Perils  of  Our  Girl 
Reporters” 

1.  The  Jade  Necklace 

2.  The  Black  Door 

3.  Ace  High 

4.  The  White  Trail 

5.  Many  a Slip 

6.  A Long  Lane 

7.  The  Smite  of  Conscience 

8.  Birds  of  Prey 

9.  Misjudged 

10.  Taking  Chances 

11.  The  Meeting 

12.  Outwitted 

13.  The  Schemers 

14.  The  Counterfeiters 

15.  Kidnapped 


68  MUTUAL  FILM  EXCHANGED 
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VOGUE  FILMS  Inc.,  Presents 


RELEASED  DECEMBER  24th 

Featuring  Rube  Miller 
Supported  by  Lillian  Hamilton 


TWO  REELS 


THE  candy  merchant  and  his  wife 
thought  little  Dorothy — the  candy  maker — a 
dear.  Neither  of  them  suspected  she  might  be  mar- 
ried. When  her  husband  became  infatuated  with  the  candy 
merchant’s  wife,  and  the  candy  merchant  with  Dorothy- 

well,  complications  were  sure  to  develop — uproarious  ones.  Four  people 
all  guilty  of  flirting  outrageously — each  afraid  to  accuse  the  other,  lest 
his  own  guilt  be  revealed.  On  this  story  Rube  Miller  builds  a thousand 
laughs  in  the  latest  Vogue  Comedy — “Fickle  All  Around.”  Vogue  com- 
edies are  “different.”  You  can  book  them  at  any  of  the  68  Mutual  Film 
Exchanges.  Try  them  on  YOUR  patrons. 


Slapttick  with  a Reaton 


VOGUE  FILMS,  Incorporated 


General  Offices:  6225  Broadway,  Chicago,  111. 
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MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS 


Week  of  January  1,  1917 
RICHARD  BENNETT 
No.  163 — The  Gilded  Youth — American 

In  Five  Acts 

Week  of  December  25,  1916 
MARY  MILES  MINTER 
No.  162 — The  Innocence  of  Lizette— American 
In  Five  Acts 


MUTUAL  PICTURES 


Week  of  January  1,  1917 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1917. 


No.  Brand 

05257  . . 

05258  Mutual 


Title 

Fang's  of  Jealousy 


Class  Reels  Leads 

Drama  2 Ethel  Grandin 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1917. 


05259  Gaumont 

05260  Mutual 

05261  Gaumont 

05262 


Mutual  Tours  Around  the  World 

No.  9 Travel  1 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1917. 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  105.  Topical  1 

See  America  First Scenic  1 

Kartoon  Komics. . . . and  Cartoon 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  4.  1917. 

Comedy  1 


Rio  de  Janiero 
(Capital  of 
Brazil)  A Ram- 
ble Around 
Luchon 

Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia (Th  e 
City  of  Roses) 
Miss  Catnip 
Goes  to  the 
Movies 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1917. 

05263  American  1 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1917. 

05264  Star  The  Girl  Who  Can  Cook... Com.  1 


J.  Warren  Ker- 
rigan 

Lois  Meredith 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1917. 


0-?265  Vogue  The  I>and  of  Nowhere . .Comedy 

0d266 

05267  Gaumont  Reel  Life Magazine 


2 Rube  Miller 
1 


Week  of  December  25,  1916 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  25,  1916. 


No.  Brand  Title  Class  Reels  Leads 

OS 24 7 Mutual  Indiscretion  Drama  2 Ethel  Grandin 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1916. 


05248  Gaumont  Mutual  Tours  Around  the  World 

Travel  1 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1916. 

05249  Mutual  Mutual  Weekly  No.  104.  Topical  1 

05250  Gaumont  See  America  First.  . .Scenic  and 

Kartoon  Komics Cartoon  1 


TheTheve  River, 
France;  Flor- 
ence in  the 
Swiss  Alps 


05251  Mutual 

05252 

05253  Star 


THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  28,  1916. 

Feter’s  Perfect  Photoplay . Com.  1 Bud  Ross 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1916. 

The  Ranch  Exile 1 Warren  Kerri- 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  1916. 

Grimsey  the  Bellhop ...  Comedy  1 Alexander  Clark 


05254  „T 

05255  vogue 

05256  Gaumont 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1916. 

Jealous  Jolts Comedy  2 

Reel  Life Magazine  1 


Ben  Turpin 
The  Olive  In- 
dustry, the 
Most  Unique 
Basket 


MUTUAL  STAR 

PRODUCTIONS 

MARY  MILES  MINTER 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

Youth’s  Endearing 

A Million  for  Mary 

Charm 

Bluff 

Dulcie’s  Adventure 

The  Three  Pals 

Faith 

A Peck  O’  Pickles 

A Dream  or  Two  Ago 

Lonesome  Town 

The  Innocence  of  Lizette 

Beloved  Rogues 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN 

Soulmates 

The  Floorwalker 

The  Highest  Bid 

The  Fireman 

The  Strength  of  Donald 

The  Vagabond 

McKenzie 

One  A.  M. 

The  Man  Who  Would 
Not  Dio 

The  Count 

The  Torch  Bearer 

The  Pawnshop 

The  Love  Hermit 

Behind  the  Screen 

Lone  Star 

The  Rink 

The  Twinkler 

RICHARD  BENNETT 

PHOTO-NOVELS 

Philip  Holden — Waster 

The  Perils  of  Our  Girl 

And  The  Law  Says. 

Reporters 

The  Valley  of  Decision 

The  Sequel  to  The  Dia- 

The  Gilded  Youth 

mond  from  the  Sky 

MARGARITA  FISCHER 

The  VamDires 

A Lass  Of  The  Lumber- 

The  Pearl  of  Paradise 

lands. 

Miss  Jackie  of  the  Navy 

The  Girl  and  the  Game 

The  Butterfly  Girl 

The  Secret  of  the  Sub- 

A Night  at  Tarquizzi 

marine 

Birds  of  Passage 

Fantomas 

The  Devil’s  Assistant 

MUTUAL  FILM  EXCHANGES 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

733  Broadwav 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

302  E.  4th  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

146  Marietta  St. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

412  E.  Baltimore. 

Bangor,  Me. 

127  Franklin  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1106  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

106  Pearl  St. 

Butte,  Mont. 

American  Theatre  Rldg. 

Cairo,  111. 
Chicago. 

4th  St.  & Commercial  Ave. 

Consumers  Bldg. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

224  E.  7th  St. 

Cleveland,  O. 

750  Prospect  Ave..  S.  E 

Columbus,  O. 

422  N.  High  St. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1807  Main  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 

1724  Wei  ton  St. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Cohen  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

97  Woodward  Ave. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Corner  W.  San  Antonio  Ave. 
and  S.  Santa  Fe  St. 

Escanaba,  Mich. 

1019  Ludington  St. 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

17  North  Sixth  St. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

119  5th  St. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

Houston,  Tex. 
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“Dessert  in  the  Theatrical  Bill  of  Fare” 


Most  people  consider  dessert  the  best  part  of  the  meal.  That  is  why  the  Gaumont  Company 
knows  exhibitors  everywhere  will  echo  the  words  of  this  successful  program-maker: 

"Gaumont  tingle-reelf  art  truly  at  detsert  in  any  good  theater’s  bill  of  fare. 

The  traditional  Gaumont  Quality  it  photography  and  Gaumont  thoroughness 
in  treatment  characterize  them  all." 

Every  spectator  finds  things  of  interest  in  these  weekly  releases.  They  are  carefully  edited 
to  make  their  appeal  general. 

BOOK  THEM  AT  68  MUTUAL  BRANCHES 
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Mutual's  Growing  Roster 


"Only  Big  Stars  for  1917" 


MARJORIE  RAMBEAU 
NANCE  O'NEIL 


And  next  week  will  announce: 

?????????? 

And  the  next  week  will  announce: 

???????????? 

And  tke  following,  week  will  announce : 

?????????????? 

And  we  have  Mary  Miles  Minter,  Mar- 
garita Fischer,  Charles  Chaplin,  Richard 
Bennett,  William  Russell, — bein£  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  class  and  box  office 
value. 


The  Mutual  Film  Corporation 
has  announced 


And  this  week  announces: 


GAIL  KANE 


“Only  Big,  Stars  for  Mutual  in  1917” 


AMERICAN  SIGNS  GAIL  KANE 

Another  noted  actress 
added  to  growing  list 
of  “ Only  Big  Stars ” 


AIL  KANE,  celebrated  star  of  the  screen 
and  the  speaking  stage  has  signed  a long 
term  contract  to  appear  in  American  Film 
Company  productions  for  Mutual  distribu- 
tion. 

The  contract  and  all  formal  legal  agree- 
ments were  closed  Friday,  December  23, 
by  the  signature  of  Samuel  Sheffield  Hutchinson,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Film  Company,  in  Chicago — thus 
ending  long  negotiations  which  were  opened  through  the 
Mutual’s  New  York  office. 

Miss  Kane  is  now  preparing  for  her  departure  for  Santa 
Barbara  where  she  will  begin  work  at  the  American 
western  studios  about  January  22.  She  is  now  appearing 
with  important  success  in  “The  Harp  of  Life”  at  the 
Globe  theatre  in  New  York. 

“Special  preparations  for  the  coming  of  Miss  Kane 
have  been  begun  on  telegraphic  instruction  to  Santa 
Barbara,”  said  Mr.  Hutchinson.  “We  are  selecting  for 
Miss  Kane  dramatic  vehicles  of  the  type  which  have  con- 
stituted her  greatest  successes.  Also  our  whole  staff 
is  devoting  its  efforts  toward  the  selection  of  the  proper 
supporting  casts  for  each  of  the  Kane  productions.  The 
selection  of  the  supporting  cast  is  being  given  unusual 
attention,  with  an  eye  on  both  the  New  York  and  the 
west  coast  fields. 

Gail  Kane  is  the  third  important  star  announced  for 
Mutual  productions  for  1917.  Marjorie  Rambeau  and 
Nance  O’Neil,  both  now  at  work  before  the  camera  at  the 
Powell  Producing  Corporation’s  studios  in  New  York, 
were  the  first  announced  following  President  John  R. 
Freuler’s  declaration  of  policy,  “Only  big  stars  for  the 
Mutual.” 

Gail  Kane  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  known 
to  the  screen.  She  is  of  the  statuesque  type,  classically 
perfect,  yet  with  the  endearing  charm  of  intense  human- 


ness. Miss  Kane’s  large  hazel  eyes  and  her  masses  of 
red-brown  hair,  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  afford  an 
artist  inspiration,  to  which  her  perfect  features  would 
at  once  convert  into  an  obsession. 

Miss  Kane’s  career  was  begun  under  Charles  Frohman 
six  years  ago.  She  first  appeared  under  Mr.  Frohman’s 
management  in  “Decorating  Clementine,”  appearing  in 
the  first  production  at  the  New  Theatre  with  Winthrop 
Ames.  Later  she  was  presented  in  “As  A Man  Thinks,” 
by  Augustus  Thomas,  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre 
in  New  York.  She  was  the  young  actress  then  picked 
by  Mr.  Thomas  to  star  in  his  successful  play  “The 
Model,”  and  later  again  appeared  for  Mr.  Frohman  with 
Winthrop  Ames  in  “Anatol”  at  the  Little  Theatre.  After 
that  Miss  Kane  became  Chauncey  Olcott’s  leading  lady 
in  “Macushla.” 

The  next  big  Broadway  hit  of  Miss  Kane  was  as 
“Myre  The  Adventuress”  with  George  Cohan  in  his 
Broadway  hit,  “Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,”  delivering  in 
this  play  the  famous  “Go  to  Hell”  speech,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  discussed  theatrical  bits  of  all  time. 

Miss  Kane  was  then  selected  to  appear  in  Cohan’s 
only  serious  play  “The  Miracle  Man,”  put  on  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  which  launched  her  for 
an  appearance  at  the  Astor  Theatre  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

Miss  Kane  then  appeared  in  the  last  play  produced  by 
Mr.  Frohman  before  he  was  lost  on  the  Lusitania — “The 
Hyphen.” 

In  her  present  engagement  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  “The  Harp  of  Life,”  Miss  Kane  is  enjoying  a 
great  success.  She  was  booked  for  this  engagement  last 
year,  after  she  had  made  a great  triumph  for  herself  in 
Augustus  Thomas’  famous  play  “Arizona,”  in  which  Mr. 
Thomas  himself  induced  her  to  make  her  first  appearance 
before  the  motion  picture  camera. 
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Molly  “Pep”  O’Mally 

Robt.  Whipple,  Jr 

Marcus  Renshaw 

Trixie  Louella  Boniface. 

Little  Sister  Bess 

Robert  Whipple,  Sr 


. . . M argarita  Fischer 

Jack  Mower 

. . . /.  Gordon  Russell 

Della  Pringle 

Baby  Marie  Kiernan 
Joseph  Harris 


hkr""V“"lHE  BUTTERFLY  GIRL,”  third  of  the 
f Margarita  Fischer  series  of  Mutual-Star 
productions  produced  by  the  Pollard  Pic- 
fl  ture  Plays  Company  and  directed  by 
7*  Henry  Otto,  is  one  of  the  most  appealing 

of  the  dramas  produced  under  these 
auspices,  and  it  affords  Miss  Fischer  with 
her  splendid  staff,  a first  rate  opportunity  to  appear  at 
their  best. 

The  story  is  that  of  a little  girl — “Pep”  O’Malley,  who 
despite  extreme  poverty  of  her  surroundings,  possesses 
the  wonderful  poetic  idealism  of  the  Irish  child,  and, 
through  the  gift  of  imagery,  realizes  out  of  sordid  actuali- 
ties, the  fairyland  of  her  dreams. 

Mr.  Otto  chose  for  his  locale,  the  make-believe 
mountains  and  valleys,  the  tinsel  and  glitter  and  bright 
lights  of  the  San  Diego  Exposition,  amid  tortuous  streets 
of  which  little  “Pep,”  who  has  been  consigned  to  the 
care  of  an  aunt,  acting  in  one  of  the  concessions  as  the 
“Butterfly  Girl,”  makes  her  wondering  wide-eyed  way — a 
veritable  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Miss  Fischer  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  story  with 
entirely  delightful  sincerity  of  treatment,  making  of  the 
little  waif  a character  that  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  who  see  the  play,  being  aided  most  artis- 
tically by  a capable  cast  which  includes  J.  Gordon  Russell, 
Jack  Mower,  Joseph  Harris,  Della  Pringle  and  Marie 
Kiernan. 

“The  Butterfly  Girl,”  has  the  important  quality  of 
appeal  to  patrons  of  all  ages.  Children  are  certain  to  be 
delighted  with  it,  because  “Pep’s”  adventures  among  the 
concessions  are  of  the  sort  that  every  boy  and  girl  would 
delight  to  duplicate,  while  the  fascination  of  the  play  for 
older  persons  is  more  particularly  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
tensely human  quality  of  the  drama  which  grips  the 
hearts  of  all  child  lovers. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  plays  Marcus  Renshaw,  the  villain  of 


Heinie,  The  Weinie  Man 


the  play,  is  subtly  convincing  in  his  portrayal  of  the  backer 
of  concessions,  who  has  an  eye  out  for  every  pretty  girl 
happening  to  drift  into  the  turgid  current  of  the  Midway, 
and  his  immediate  recognition  of  “Pep,”  the  little  Irish 
maid,  as  an  ornamental  addition  to  the  street  of  which  he 
is  “boss,”  inspires  whole-souled  hatred,  which  is  highest 
praise,  in  the  hearts  of  motion  picture  patrons. 

Russell’s  pursuit  of  the  pretty  girl  and  her  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  traps  set  by  him,  aided  by  “Bob” 
Whipple,  Jr.,  maintain  a constant  suspense  and  serve  to 
build  up  a story  which  for  exciting  episode  and  sustained 
interest  has  never  been  excelled  in  any  of  the  Fischer 
series  of  plays. 

Jack  Mower,  who  plays  Whipple,  Jr.,  carries  the  digni- 
fied role  of  the  governor’s  son,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a rambler,  seeking  adventure,  without  overstepping  the 
balance  in  either  direction.  In  his  love  affair  with  little 
“Pep”  O’Malley,  Mower  is  convincing,  and  in  his  wild 
adventures  involved  with  the  rescue  of  “Pep”  from  plots 
and  schemes  of  her  Nemesis,  he  conveys  the  impres- 
sion of  intense  earnestness. 

Della  Pringle,  who  is  “Trixie”  Boniface,  an  experienced 
woman  of  the  sideshows,  “Pep’s”  aunt,  is  given  a good 
opportunity  in  portrayal  of  the  professional  woman  who 
has  reached  the  limit  of  her  usefulness  as  a performer, 
owing  to  the  waning  of  her  charms. 

Miss  Pringle’s  acting  when  she  pictures  the  pathetic 
situation  involved  in  “Trixie’s”  discovery  that  she  is  no 
longer  considered  young  enough  to  appear  as  “Little 
Butterfly,”  is  real  art.  The  woman  of  the  stage,  become 
passee,  sits  before  her  dressing  room  mirror  contemplat- 
ing the  ravages  of  time  as  betrayed  in  wrinkles  and  hol- 
lows which  had  not  so  impressed  her  until  the  brutal 
realism  of  the  sideshow  manager  forced  them  upon  her 
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attention,  together  with  the  announcement  that  a new 
butterfly,  Little  “Pep,”  has  been  secured  to  take  her  place. 

John  Steppling  as  “Heinie,  the  Weinie  Man,”  furnishes 
much  of  the  comedy,  which  is  of  a clean  cut  sort,  well 
adapted  to  the  balance  of  the  play.  “Heinie”  supplies 
“Pep”  and  her  little  sister  “Bess,”  who  is  her  constant 
companion,  with  “hotdog”  sandwiches  and  other  eatables 
from  his  basket.  This  character  is  sure  of  popularity 
since  the  “Weinie”  man  has  become  an  established  insti- 
tution throughout  the  United  States,  and  his  advent  im- 
mediately becomes  part  of  the  play’s  action. 

Scenes  in  the  Midway  are  realistically  portrayed  and 
they  have  an  interest  all  their  own,  since  thousands  of 
motion  picture  patrons  who  did  not  see  the  San  Diego 
exposition  are  here  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect  some 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  big  show  in  which  the 
scene  of  “The  Butterfly  Girl”  is  laid. 

The  familiar  Midway  exhibitions  are  there  in  all  their 
tinsel  and  glamor — the  shouting  announcers  and  the  girls 
in  tights  on  the  “samplers”  outside  the  booths.  These 
lightly  clad  damsels,  some  of  them  wearing  wings  and 
long  flowing  golden  wigs,  convince  little  “Pep”  O’Malley 
that  her  dream  has  come  true,  for  are  not  the  fairies 
themselves  wearing  their  wings  and  smiling  down  at  her 
from  their  precarious  perches? 

The  photographic  work  is  all  so  good  that  every 
feature  of  the  play  is  brought  out  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness. In  “Pep’s”  wanderings  about  the  grounds  she 
is  constantly  under  the  eye  of  Renshaw,  whose  designs 
upon  the  child  maintain  interest  in  her  adventures  from 
| beginning  to  end. 

Interest  in  the  story  grows  with  the  attempt  of  Ren- 
shaw to  get  rid  of  “Trixie”  Boniface,  and  to  separate 
“Pep”  from  her  small  sister  “Bess.”  Throughout  the 
play  these  two  children  are  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
their  surroundings.  To  them  the  stage  mountains  are 
real  and  all  the  tinsel  and  paint  under  the  bright  lights 
of  the  Midway  are  elements  in  the  wonderful  fairyland 
to  which  they  have  been  transported. 

“Pep”  O’Malley  has  been  particularly  fascinated  by 
| the  spectacle  of  Mount  Kilaeua  in  eruption,  the  tall 
| wooden  framework  seen  from  the  rear  doing  nothing  to 
dispel  her  conviction  that  this  is  a real  mountain  and 
the  nightly  eruption  a real  convulsion  of  nature.  The 


MARGARITA  FISCHER  MUTUAL  STAR 
PRODUCTIONS. 

The  Pearl  of  Paradise  Miss  Jackie  of  The  Navy 

The  Butterfly  Girl  The  Devil’s  Assistant 

Birds  of  Passage  A Night  At  Tarquizzi 


convincing  innocence  of  Miss  Fischer’s  “Pep’-’  is  what 
saves  her  from  being  laughed  at  when  in  a frenzied  effort 
to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  evil  Renshaw,  the  child  tries 
to  throw  herself  into  the  volcano’s  crater  and  is  rescued 
from  the  tangle  of  timbers  behind  it  by  Whipple,  the  gov- 
ernor’s son,  who  carries  her  off  to  safety. 


“THE  DEVIL’S  ASSISTANT”  FISCHER’S  NEXT 
PRODUCTION. 

Margarita  Fischer’s  next  play,  “The  Devil’s  Assistant,” 
is  believed  by  Miss  Fischer  herself  and  by  Director  Harry 
Pollard  of  the  Pollard  Picture  Plays  Company,  producers, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  as  to  plot  and  action,  ever 
put  on  the  screen  under  these  auspices. 

There  are  distinguished  players  in  the  cast  with  Miss 
Fischer,  including  Monroe  Salisbury,  Kathleen  Kirkham, 
Jack  Mower  and  Joseph  Harris.  The  story  has  to  do 
with  a conspiracy,  in  which  a doctor  and  a jealous  woman 
are  involved,  to  ruin  the  life  of  the  jealous  woman’s  rival 
by  making  a drug  habitue  of  her  through  the  insidious 
beginnings  of  drug  administration  for  alleviation  of  pain. 

While  the  drama  was  not  written  as  a preachment  on 
the  drug  evil,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  strongest  ser- 
mons against  carelessness  in  the  sale  and  administration 
of  drugs  that  has  ever  been  written.  The  play  is  full 
of  thrilling  episodes  and  Miss  Fischer  has  an  opportunity 
to  appear  at  her  best. 
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THERE  is  something  of  the  boldness  of  con- 
ception that  characterizes  the  writings  of 
Jules  Verne  in  the  construction  of  that 
amazing  Gaumont  drama  “The  Vampires,” 
of  which  “The  Master  of  Thunder,”  episode 
seven,  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  surprise 
ing  installment  so  far  released  by  the  Mu- 
tual Film  Corporation. 

Nothing  is  impossible  to  a villain  like  Satanas,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  a scientist,  inventor  of  extraordinary 
devices  for  taking  human  life — who  calculates  to  the  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  the  spot  upon  which  he  desires  to  explode 
a destructive  bomb  and  then  causes  the  explosion  at  the 
precise  second  desired,  operating  from  a point  many 
miles  from  the  scene. 

Episode  seven  opens  with  Irma  Vep,  the  feminine 
plotter  of  the  evil  gang  known  as  “The  Vampires,”  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  broken  up  by  Philip  Guard,  the 
Parisian  journalist  and  his  friend  Normandin,  under  sen- 
tence to  life  imprisonment,  but  ordered  by  the  authorities 
to  go  to  Algeria  before  beginning  her  term  of  imprison- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  testifying  against  certain  crimi- 
nals there. 

What  more  natural  than  that  this  woman  criminal 
should  seek  the  consolation  of  her  religion,  or  that  a 
priest  should  be  summoned  to  comfort  her  in  her  dire 
strait.  Indeed  what  more  natural  than  that  the  priest 
should  be  Satanas,  leader  of  the  gang  after  “Chief  Vam- 
pire” Moreno’s  execution  by  the  authorities,  or  that  this 
resourceful  schemer  should  have  already  matured  a plan 
for  the  rescue  of  his  associate? 

The  destruction  of  the  ship  upon  which  Irma  Vep 
sailed  as  a prisoner  for  Algeria  is  a startling  bit  of  dra- 
matic sensationalism.  The  woman  prisoner  is  confined 
in  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  a fact,  which  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  Satanas,  permits  him  to  destroy  the  vessel 
with  one  of  his  long  distance  bombs,  on  the  theory  that 
Irma  may  escape,  but  that  if  she  dies  she  is  better  dead 
than  a life  prisoner. 

The  escape  of  Irma  Vep,  her  wanderings  in  the  wilds 
of  Algeria  without  friends,  since  she  dared  not  communi- 
cate with  Satanas  because  of  the  fear  that  she  might  be 
recaptured — the  skill  with  which  she  eludes  government 
agents  and  spies  on  her  tortuous  route  to  the  coast — con- 


tribute in  exciting  detail  to  the  fascinations  of  this  pic- 
ture, which  is  made  up  of  a succession  of  thrills. 

The  principal  appeal  of  “The  Vampires”  is  that  it  is 
never  constrained  by  the  ordinary  limitations  of  construc- 
tive license.  The  spectator  is  aware  that  in  the  hands 
of  so  astute  and  learned  a villain  as  Satanas,  there  is 
always  a remedy  for  the  most  impossible  situation — a 
solution  of  the  most  intricate  problem. 

The  return  of  Irma  Vep  to  Paris,  while  apparently 
achieved  independently  of  Satanas  and  his  intricate  sys- 
tem of  wireless  communication,  is  nevertheless  shrewdly 
suspected  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  chief’s 
agency  and  he  welcomes  his  associate  back  to  Paris  with 
the  same  nonchalance  that  might  have  been  expected  of 
him  had  she  returned  from  dining  with  a friend  in  the  Rue 
Beauchamp. 

Of  course  the  principal  aim  of  the  Vampires  is  to 
exterminate  the  journalistic  tribe,  headed  by  Philip 
Guard,  which  was  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
Moreno,  and  which  for  years  has  menaced  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  underworld  organization  responsible  for  prac- 
tically all  the  systematized  crime  of  Paris. 

To  this  end  the  ingenuities  and  energies  of  Satanas  and 
his  now  reunited  band  are  bent,  with  the  result  that 
Guard  and  Normandin  are  soon  confronted  with  evidence 
of  their  imminent  danger.  One  of  the  most  startling 
episodes  in  this  release  is  the  sudden  descent  of  agents 
of  “The  Vampires”  on  young  Guard  in  his  apartment, 
where  he  is  tied  and  left  to  die  a lingering  death  with 
an  infernal  machine  ticking  at  his  elbow.  The  clock- 
work device  is,  of  course,  to  give  his  assailants  time  to 
reach  the  other  extremity  of  Paris  in  a taxicab  before  the 
explosion  takes  place. 

The  real  thrill  comes  when  Normandin  breaks  into  the 
house,  tosses  the  bomb  into  the  street  where  it  explodes 
harmlessly,  releases  Guard  and  rings  for  the  gendarmes, 
who  catch  Satanas  before  he  can  get  clear  of  the  house 
and  rush  him  away  to  headquarters. 

In  the  mysterious  rites  and  incantations  performed  by 
Satanas  and  his  evil  crew  in  the  dimly  lighted  hall  that 
is  really  a disused  wine  cellar,  fifty  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  street,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  imagination,  to 
the  human  genius  for  mystery,  that  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  fascinations  of  “The  Vampires.” 


CHAPTER  TITLES  OF  GAUMONT’S  “THE  VAMPIRES” 

The  Detective’s  Head 
The  Red  Notebook 
The  Ghost 


i 


Satanas 

The  Dead  Man’s  Escape 
The  Eyes  That  Hold 


The  Master  of  Thunder 
The  Poison  Man 
The  Terrible  Wedding 
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Synopsis  of  “A  LISLE  BANK” 

Two  Reels — Wherein  everyone  gets  into 
oceans  of  trouble. 


The  Boarder,  in  arrears.  .Paddy  McQuire 

The  Star  Boarder Arthur  Moon 

The  Widow Margaret  Templeton 

Her  Daughter Gypsy  Abbott 

The  Sleuth Ed  Laurie 


Gypsy,  the  charming  daughter  of  the 
widow  Templeton,  who  keeps  boarders, 
is  wooed  by  both  Paddy,  the  boarder  in 
hard  luck,  and  Arthur,  the  star  boarder. 

Paddy  fails  to  pay  his  board  bill  and 
does  not  appear  at  the  office  in  time  and 
is  fired.  Then  it  is  that  he  heads  for  the 
ocean  to  commit  suicide.  Meanwhile  a 
bank  has  been  robbed  and  the  robber  has 
hidden  the  booty  in  an  old  sock,  near  the 
ocean’s  edge..  Paddy  finds  the  sock  full 
of  bills  and  then  it  is  that  things  begin 
o hum.  After  much  excitement  Paddy 
nd  the  burglar  have  a struggle  on  a 
jack-knife  bridge  and  both  fall  into  the 
water.  The  burglar  is  caught  and  Paddy 
is  complimented  for  his  wonderful  work 
of  capturing  the  desperado.  However, 
he  is  soon  in  the  depths  of  despair,  when 
he  finds  that  Gypsy  has  married  Arthur. 

***** 

Synopsis  of  “THE  HONEYMOONERS” 

One  Reel — Featuring  George  Derr 

George  is  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
his  bachelor  friends  have  considerable 
fun  at  his  expense.  They  are  all  present  at  the  wedding, 
and  all  swear  to  abstain  from  matrimony  forever  and 
ever. 

Cupid,  however,  aided  by  moonlight,  shady  lanes,  etc., 
soon  manages  to  soften  the  hard  hearts  of  the  bachelors 
and  one  by  one  they  pick  their  future  sparring  partners, 
and  sneak  off  to  the  minister’s,  are  married  and  swear 
everyone  to  secrecy. 

However,  George  secretly  witnesses  the  weddings,  and 
later  invites  them  all  for  a cruise  on  “Honeymoon  Yacht.” 
Here  he  confronts  each  of  his  friends  with  the  evidences 
of  their  guilt,  and  they  confess  their  wrongdoing. 


Paddy  McQuire  in  a scene  from  the 
two-reel  Vogue  Comedy,  “A 
Lisle  Bank.” 


telling  of  his  success  with  what  in  the 
old  days  he  had  contemptuously  termed; 
“fillers,”  “that  I decided  to  make  a study 
of  them.  Gradually  I came  to  see  that 
I was  overlooking  a valuable  source  of 
revenue  by  not  featuring  good  series  of 
such  single  reels.  I saw  that  they  were 
building  up  my  clientele,  bringing  new 
people  and  making  regular  patrons  of 
those  who  had  before  only  come  occa- 
sionally. 

“Motion  Picture  News  had  an  article 
in  its  December  23rd  issue  called  ‘Con- 
sider the  Little  Ones— ^ ‘•and  Profit  There- 
by.’ That  article  might  have  been  writ- 
ten from  my  own  experience,  because  I 
have  both  considered  and  profited.  It 
is  hard,  I’ll  admit,  to  get  photodramas 
suitable  for  a special  matinee  sometimes, 
but  I have  no  such  trouble  with  my  sin- 
gle reels.  The  Gaumont  Company  has 
an  ideal  split-reel  for  such  matinees.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  ‘See  America  First, r 
but  it  contains  also  an  animated  cartoon- 
that  is  always  a big  factor  in  pleasing 
the  children.” 

Mr.  Golding’s  leaflet  gives  a list  of 
subjects  in  the  forthcoming  single-reel 
releases,  as  well  as  an  illuminative  intro- 
duction to  each  series. 


As  a result  of  a fall  from  a horse  rac- 
ing over  broken  ground  down  the  side 
of  a thirty-foot  railroad  embankment, 
Leo  D.  Maloney,  who  plays  leads  oppo- 
site Helen  Holmes  in  Signal-Mutual 
productions,  had  the  ligaments  above  his  knee  badly 
torn.  For  purposes  of  production,  Maloney,  mounted 
on  a bare-back  horse,  was  called  upon  to  race  through 
several  scenes  in  the  thirteenth  episode  of  “A  Lass  of 
the  Lumberlands.”  In  one  of  them  he  had  to  ride  at 
break-neck  speed  down  an  embankment.  The  horse 
stumbled  over  a rail  and  fell  headlong  down  the  bank, 
throwing  the  rider.  He  struck  on  one  foot  and  his 
leg  twisted  under  his  weight,  tearing  the  ligaments  loose 
above  his  knee.  According  to  the  physician  who  attended 
the  case,  it  will  probably  be  several  weeks  before  he  is 
able  to  walk  without  a slight  limp. 

yt  j|c  % ♦ 


The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  exhibitor  said  to  the 
exchangeman,  “Give  me  a filler.”  Now  he  says,  “What 
entertaining  single  reel  have  you?”  This  is  indicative  of 
the  rise  in  the  general  tone  of  the  business,  as  well  as  of 
the  betterment  of  the  single-reel  itself  to  meet  the  better 
demand.  Just  how  the  exhibitor  is  impressing  the  value 
of  these  shorter  lengths  of  film  upon  his  spectators  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  method  of  advertising  employed 
by  Walter  Golding  of  the  Imperial  Theater,  St.  Johns, 
N.  B. 

Mr.  Golding  issues  a leaflet  giving  a list  of  the  enter- 
taining subjects  which  he  will  show  in  the  near  future. 
At  present  he  is  featuring  the  Gaumont  single  reels  with 
great  success,  “Tours  Around  the  World,”  “See  America 
First”  with  Gaumont  Kartoon  Komics  on  the  same  reel, 
and  “Reel  Life,”  the  Gaumont-Mutual  Magazine  in  Film. 

“I  became  so  interested  in  the  attitude  of  spectators 
toward  the  occasional  shorter  length  picture  I showed 
that  was  not  a photodrama,”  explained  Mr.  Golding  in 


Just  as  soon  as  Jack  Vosburgh,  who  is  playing  the 
“heavy”  in  the  William  Russell  feature,  “My  Fighting 
Gentleman,”  arrived  at  the  studio,  he  was  under  fire  of 
a battery  of  questioners  who  remarked  the  similarity  of 
his  name  to  that  of  A1  Vosburgh,  formerly  an  American 
actor.  They  are  no  relation  to  each  other,  the  new 
player  said. 

:je  s|e  $ ifc 

George  Periolat,  who  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
first  scenes  of  “The  Gentle  Intruder,”  the  new  Mary 
Miles  Minter  feature  being  directed  by  James  Kirkwood, 
is  having  an  easy  time  this  week  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
studio  of  the  American  company.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
lie  in  bed  all  day  while  the  camera  records  his  failing 
health  and  death.  After  three  or  four  days  of  it,  how- 
ever, Periolat  says  he  doesn’t  wish  to  see  a bed  for  a 
week.  The  episode  is  the  foundation  for  the  the  story, 
for  through  this  death  Miss  Minter  is  made  an  heiress, 
defrauded  by  an  attorney  who  yields  to  his  family’s  craze 
for  society. 
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Helen  Holme?  in 

A LASS'  OF  THE 
LUMBERLANDJ 


AN  intensely  exciting  episode  in  Chapter 
XII  of  “A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands,” 
and  one  which  for  daring  conception 
has  seldom  been  excelled  on  the  screen, 
is  the  race  between  two  mogul  loco- 
motives, one  driven  by  Helen  Holmes, 
heroine  of  the  thrilling  lumber  camp 
story,  and  the  other  by  professional  engineers  who  know 
the  art  of  leaving  a “loco”  going  fifty  miles  an  hour  with- 
out breaking  their  necks,  and  do  it  just  in  time  to  escape 
going  in  the  ditch  when  their  big  machine  telescopes  a 
string  of  freight  cars  and  then  rolls  over  on  its  side. 

As  is  eminently  fitting,  chapter  twelve  of  the  Signal- 
Mutual  photo-novel  entitled  “The  Mainline  Wreck,”  takes 
its  title  from  the  railroad  episode,  but  there  is  so  much 
that  is  startling  about  this  chapter  of  the  big  feature  play 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  pick  several  strong 
titles  based  on  happenings  almost  as  extraordinary  as  the 
locomotive  race. 

For  instance,  when  Young  Stephen  Holmes,  Helen’s 
foster  brother,  undertakes  to  reach  the  goldmining  camp 
by  canoe,  using  the  rapid  current  of  the  Onawa  river 
to  beat  the  train,  and  one  of  Millionaire  Holmes’  emis- 
saries shoots  away  his  paddle  so  that  he  is  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  rapids,  with  falls  a hundred  feet  high  only 
half  a mile  away,  there  is  another  situation  compelling 
breathless  interest. 

Young  Holmes  is  seen  sitting  helpless  in  the  frail  craft, 
which  spins  like  a top  in  the  swirling  current.  Along 
comes  the  express,  with  Helen  sitting  by  the  window  in 
a Pullman  car.  She  is  a witness  to  the  firing  of  the  shot 
which  smashes  Stephen’s  paddle,  identifies  Blake,  the 
renegade  saloonkeeper,  as  having  fired  it,  and  as  the  train 
stops  she  rushes  to  the  tall  bridge  under  which  she  knows 
the  canoe  must  pass  within  a few  seconds,  drops  a 100- 
foot  rope  and  drags  Stephen  to  safety. 

The  big  scene  in  the  gold  diggings  on  Shady  Creek, 
with  gold  washing  apparatus  in  operation  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  gold  camp  on  view,  while  young 
Holmes  disposes  of  his  claim  for  $30,000  and  turns  the 
money  over  to  Helen  in  order  that  she  may  use  it  to  pay 
the  graders  whose  money  has  been  held  up  because 
“Dollar”  Holmes  has  started  a run  of  the  Woodman’s 
bank,  is  a show  in  itself. 


For  the  first  time  in  his  evil  career,  “Dollar”  Holmes, 
whose  scheming  mind  keeps  his  opponents  in  constant 
hot  water,  is  given  a taste  of  his  own  medicine  in  this 
chapter.  Thomas  Lingham,  who  portrays  Holmes,  has 
a rather  disagreeable  experience.  After  Holmes  has 
launched  the  run  on  the  Woodsman’s  bank  and  made  him- 
self generally  disagreeable  after  his  usual  fashion,  the 
depositors,  a rough  lot  of  lumberjacks,  discover  that 
Holmes  has  drawn  all  his  money  out  of  the  bank  and 
left  them  stranded  without  a cent. 

With  one  accord  they  decide  to  take  their  grievance 
out  on  Holmes,  who  is  seized,  rushed  to  the  steep  bank 
of  the  Onawa  and  tossed  incontinently  into  the  rushing 
stream.  When  Holmes  is  dragged  from  the  water,  more 
dead  than  alive,  his  maledictions  appear  singularly  sin- 
cere, and  Mr.  Lingham  admits  that  he  probably  put  as 
much  force  into  that  particular  bit  of  objurgation  as  he 
ever  did  into  any  part. 

Will  M.  Chapman,  personifying  Jim  Blake,  the  boot- 
legger, handles  a Winchester  very  much  as  though  he 
had  been  a woodsman  all  his  life,  in  the  scene  where  he 
is  trying  to  pick  off  the  occupants  of  Helen  Holmes’  en- 
gine cab,  while  himself  shooting  from  the  running  board 
of  a pursuing  locomotive. 

Just  how  much  railway  rolling  stock  has  been  splint- 
ered into  matchwood  in  the  filming  of  this  remarkable 
play  it  is  impossible  to  recall,  but  certainly  not  less  than 
$40,000  worth  of  cars  and  railway  material  have  been 
chewed  up  in  the  process. 

Taking  it  as  a whole  Chapter  XII  is  a highly  sensa- 
tional series  of  episodes  without  a dull  moment  anywhere 
in  the  action.  As  usual  Helen  Holmes  is  up  and  at  it 
from  the  gong  to  the  bell,  boarding  trains,  running  off 
engines,  quelling  bank  riots,  rescuing  drowning  men,  run- 
ning down  murderers,  and  making  herself  generally 
useful. 

That  episode  in  which  Miss  Holmes  hauls  William 
Brunton,  who  is  Stephen  Holmes  in  the  play,  a hundred 
feet  from  the  river  to  the  bridge  platform  by  a long  rope, 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  one,  because  Mr.  Brunton 
doesn’t  weigh  less  than  140  and  the  sheer  physical 
strength  involved  is  enough  to  make  folk  wonder  where 
the  little  actress  carries  her  dynamo. 
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The  Weekly — Reel  Life — 


See  America  First  — Tours  Around  the  World 


“Mutual  Weekly” 
Full  of  News 

Excerpts  from  a 
letter  of  a sol- 
dier at  the  front 

CHIEF  amongst  the  interesting 
events  pictured  in  Mutual 

Weekly  No.  104  are  excerpts 
from  a letter  received  from  a soldier 
at  the  front.  These  excerpts,  which 
are  following,  explain  themselves: 
“There  are  no  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  use  of  the  enormous  stores 
of  ammunition.” 

“The  big  shells  are  loaded  on  little 
carts  and  delivered  to  the  gunners  at 
the  front.” 

“An  attack  started  at  10  o’clock  this 
morning.  Observation  balloons  were 
sent  up  to  locate  the  enemy’s  posi- 
tion; the  terrific  shell  fire  being  di- 
rected by  telephone.” 

“The  Germans  could  no  longer 
stand  the  terrible  bombardment  and 
came  running  toward  our  trench 
with  their  hands  up  calling  ‘Kamarad’ 
‘Kamarad.’  ” 

“Notwithstanding  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  our  aviators  took 
a brilliant  part  in  the  fighting’’- — - 
— “bringing  down  two  enemy 
planes.” 

“Late  this  afternoon  a batallion 
passed  us  on  their  return  after  cap- 
turing the  village  of  Rancourt.  These 
brave  little  ‘poilus’  were  singing  the 
Marseillaise.” 

Other  interesting  events  shown  in 
the  latest  Mutual  Weekly  are  J.  C. 
Hanson  instructs  boys  of  Portland, 
Me.,  to  whittle  toys  from  wood;  the 
Atlantic  squadron  mobilizes  as  the 
southern  commercial  congress  meets 
at  Norfolk,  Va. ; President  Wilson 
greets  sailors  at  Washington,  D.  C.; 
new  city  of  South  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, christens  the  largest  mail  box 
in  the  world.  It  is  32  feet  high; 
skating  on  chemical  ice  in  Boston, 
Mass.;  an  exhibition  of  designs  for 
Edith  Cavell’s  monument  at  Paris, 
France;  Irish  rangers  given  farewell 
at  Montreal,  Canada;  building  the 
largest  wooden  ship  in  the  world  at 
Oakland,  California;  U.  S.  Destroyer 
“Shaw”  launched  at  Mare  Island, 
California;  Olive  May  Wilson,  the 
Santa  Claus  girl  of  Philadelphia, 
sends  greetings  to  over  25,000  chil- 
dren; strong  man  gives  unique  ex- 
hibition at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
soldiers  and  jackies  in  sham  battle  at 
San  Diego,  California. 


THE  Educational  Committee  of 
the  Omaha,  Neb.,  Women’s 
Club,  composed  of  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Knight,  chairman,  Mrs.  Edward 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  George"  D.  Barr, 
saw  “Charity?”  at  a private  showing 
arranged  for  them  by  L.  A.  Getzler, 
manager  of  the  Omaha  branch  of  the 
Mutual,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
December  20. 

After  the  showing  these  prominent 
Nebraskan  women  expressed  their 
appreciation  _ of  the  picture  in  the 
following  letter: 

“We  the  undersigned  members  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Omaha  Women’s  Club  of  Omaha, 
having  this  morning  attended  a pri- 
vate exhibition  of  the  picture  film 
‘Charity?’  hereby  state  our  apprecia- 
tion and  our  belief  that  this  film  should 
be  a means  of  education  and  uplift 
for  the  welfare  of  children. 

“The  picture  i^thfulll  portrays 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
homelike  atmosphere  in  public  in- 
stitutions. Very  sincerely  yours, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Knight,  Mrs.  Edward 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Barr.” 


Richard  Bennett’s  starring 
vehicle,  “The  Valley  of  De- 
cision,” has  been  booked  for  a 
three-dav  run  at  the  Knickerbocker 
theater  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  will 
be  shown  February  4,  5 and  6. 


California  s 
“City  of  Roses 

Beautiful  city  of 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  in 
“See  America  First ” 

CHANGES  in  the  release  dates  of 
certain  Gaumont  single-reels 
caused  the  postponement  of  the 
scenic  pictures  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  un- 
til “See  America  First”  No.  69,  re- 
leased January  3.  This  beautiful 
residence  city  which  might  almost  be 
called  a suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  were 
it  not  for  its  distinct  individuality, 
has  long  been  known  as  the  “City 
of  Roses.” 

Pasadena  contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  winter  homes  in  the  United 
States.  These  have  been  caught  for 
the  screen  by  the  Gaumont  camera- 
man. At  a time  when  the  northern 
half  of  the  United  States  is  covered 
with  ice  and  snow,  the  pictures  will 
come  as  a welcome  change.  Included 
in  the  series  are  views  of  the  won- 
derful Busch  gardens. 

Upon  the  same  reel  is  an  unusually 
humorous  contribution  from  the  ani- 
mating pen  of  Harry  Palmer,  the 
Gaumont  cartoonist.  This  Gaumont 
Kartoon  Komic  is  called  “Miss  Cat- 
nip Goes  to  the  Movies.”  It  is  an 
innocent  picturization  of  Mr.  Palm- 
er’s happiest  vein  of  certain  foibles 
of  “movie”  spectators.  These  con- 
tributions of  a humorous  nature  are 
extremely  popular  with  motion  picture 
theater  patrons,  many  declaring  that 
they  find  them  more  enjoyable  than 
so  many  of  the  ambitious  photodramas. 


Rio  De  Janiero 
and  Luchon 

Many  scenes  of 
beauty  in  new 
"Tours  Around  World ” 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  the  capital  of 
Brazil,  and  the  town  of  Luchon 
in  the  French  Pyrenees  are  the 
two  places  of  interest  covered  by 
Gaumont  in  “Tours  Around  the 
World,”  No.  9,  released  January  2. 
In  the  South  American  metropolis 
there  are  many  things  of  interest  to 
us,  but  none  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  celebrated  Municipal  Theater, 
which  forms  one  of  the  striking  pic- 
tures of  the  series.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent panorama  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world. 
Palm-tree  avenue  and  the  Mangrove 
canal,  and  the  statue  of  Dom  Pedro  I 
are  other  interesting  views. 

The  visitor  to  Luchon  via  the  Gau- 
mont pictures  will  see  charming  views 
of  the  French  Pyrenees,  the  valley  of 
the  Lys,  Lake  Oc,  and  the  wonders 
of  the  trip  up  the  Luchon  mountain 
railway. 

* * * 

4 tr  | s HE  VAMPIRES”  has  been 
upon  the  screen  long  enough 
_ for  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration to  report  to  the  Gaumont 
Company  that  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  photo-novel  will  repeat  in 
America  its  remarkable  box-office 
records  achieved  in  Europe.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  the  Gaumont  Com- 
pany announces,  after  the  cordial  re- 
ception given  the  episodes  already 
shown  reviewers. 


MEMBERS  of  the  Censorship 
Board  and  prominent  citizens 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  were  so 
impressed  by  “Charity?”  Linda  A. 
Griffith’s  powerful  expose  of  the 
illegitimate  use  of  charitable  funds 
practiced  in  some  types  of  charitable 
institutions,  that  they  requested 
H.  Heidelberger,  manager  of  the  Mu- 
tual's Columbus  branch,  to  keep  the 


A Trip  Up  Mt.  Lowe , Cal.,  from 
“See  America  First,”  No.  71. 


picture  in  town  for  several  days 
until  they  could  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  a view  to  raising  a fund  to  se- 
cure the  picture  for  a public  booking. 
The  Columbus  citizens  who  did  see 
it,  believed  that  it  would  do  the 
public  a great  deal  of  good  to  see  it, 
and  are  bending  every  energy  to- 
wards that  end. 

“Charity?”  has  been  booked  by  the 
management  of  the  Knickerbocker 
theater  to  run  January  21,  22  and 
23.  The  public  viewing  of  this  film, 
if  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ar- 
ranges to  show  it,  will  not  take 
place  till  after  its  run  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker. 


“Olive  Industry” 
“Value  of  Venom” 

Many  other  interest- 
ing topics  shown  in 
“Reel  Life,’’  No.  35 

REEL  LIFE  ,No.  35  contains 
many  interesting  bits  of  in- 
formation. It  opens  with  scenes 
of  the  “Olive  Industry.”  These  pic- 
tures portray  beautiful  olive, groves 
in  the  sunny  state  and  one  of  the 
largest  olive  groves  in  the  world. 
You  are  shown  the  olives  being 
picked,  both  when  ripe  and  green. 
The  green  ones  are  placed  in  a solu- 
tion to  remove  the  bitter  state  and 
then  put  in  machines  and  selected 
as  to  size.  The  bad  ones  are  dis- 
carded and  then  the  olives  are  bot- 
tled and  shipped. 

“The  Value  of  Venom”  is  the  sec- 
ond topic  pictured  in  the  magazine 
reel  and  this  shows  you  many  edu- 
cating views  of  the  different  ways  the 
poison  extracted  from  snakes  may  be 
beneficial. 

“A  Most  Unique  Basket,”  the  third 
subject  gives  you  a good  idea  of 
how  the  baskets  now  being  used  ex- 
tensively are  made  from  the  animal 
known  as  the  armadillo.  These  little 
animals  are  in  great  abundance  in 
Texas.  Here  they  are  caught,  killed 
and  the  insides  removed  from  them. 
They  are  then  hung  out  to  dry  in 
the  sun  and  after  the  next  process 
are  shown  as  handy  baskets.  The 
tail  having  been  attached  to  the 
head  to  form  the  handle  of  the 
basket. 

The  fourth  part  of  “Reef  Life”  is 
devoted  to  “Modish  Coiffures.”  This 
is  most  interesting  to  the  ladies  and 
shows  the  latest  styles  of  hairdressing 
by  one  of  New  York’s  most  fashion- 
able hairdressers. 


THE  first  week  of  the  new  year 
sees  the  Gaumont  photo-novel 
well  under  way.  The  first  epi- 
sode to  be  released  in  1917  is  “The 
Master  of  Thunder,!’  scheduled  for 
the  screen  January  4.  It  tells  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  Satanas  to 
release  Irma  Vep  from  prison,  but 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  chief  of 
the  Vampires  in  a most  sensational 
manner.  This  is  the  seventh  of  the 
nine  episodes.  * 

There  will  also  be  the  customary 
four  single-reels.  The  Gaumont 
editors  have  set  a high  mark  for  1917 
by  their  opening  offerings.  These  are 
selected  with  a view  to  the  general 
entertainment  of  every  spectator.  The 
first  release  of  the  week  is  “Reel 
Life”  No.  35.  This  marks  the  pass- 
ing of  the  old  year,  being  released 
December  31.  It  opens  with  pictures 
of  “The  Olive  Industry  in  California” 
and  is  followed  by  “The  Value  of 
Venom,”  a picture  of  the  method  of 
combatting  snake  bite  as  developed  in 
Brazil;  “A  Most  Unique  Basket,” 
showing  the  use  to  which  the  shell 
of  the  armadillo  is  put,  and  “Modish 
Coiffures,”  another  picture  in  the 
hair-dressing  series. 

“Tours  Around  the  World”  No.  9, 
is  released  January  2.  It  takes  spec- 
tators upon  a trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  picturesque  capital  of  Brazil,  and 
for  a ramble  around  Luchon  in  the 
French  Pyrenees. 

“See  America  First,”  No.  69,  is 
released  January  3.  It  gives  an  ade- 
quate showing  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the 
“city  of  roses.”  This  was  announced 
for  release  several  weeks  ago,  but 
was  withheld  until  sufficient  space 
could  be  secured  on  the  reel  for  it. 
Splitting  the  reel  with  this  is  “Miss 
Catnip  Goes  to  the  Movies,”  a Gau- 
mont Kartoon  Komic  by  Harry 
Palmer. 

The  fourth  Gaumont  single-reel  of 
the  week  is  The  Mutual  Weekly. 
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PERILS  OF  OUR  GIRL  REPORTERS 


BLACK  DOOR,”  second  of  the  thril- 

f ■ V ling  series  of  fifteen  complete  newspaper 
dramas  written  by  Edith  Sessions  Tup- 

■ per,  produced  by  the  Niagara  Film  Studios 

■ and  released  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corpo- 
ration,  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing motion  picture  plays  ever  produced. 

Helen  Greene,  who  plays  the  leading  role — that  of 
Isabel  Ralston,  a young  newspaper  reporter  oh  the  staff 
of  a great  metropolitan  daily — is  projected  by  the  order  of 
her  managing  editor  into  the  middle  of  a mystery  that 
recalls  Poe’s  “Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue,”  and  through- 
out the  story  there  is  that  element  of  criminal  shadowland 
which  defies  analysis  but  is  potent  to  send  a shudder 
through  the  human  system  wherever  it  is  encountered. 

Constructively  and  pictorially  “The  Black  Door”  is  a 
remarkable  drama.  Based  on  an  old  southern  supersti- 
tion, to-wit,  that  the  front  door  of  a house  occupied  by 
one  family  for  more  than  a century,  turned  black  when 
any  occupant  died,  it  has  been  built  by  Mrs.  Tupper  into 
a play  so  thrilling  that  it  rivets  attention  from  the  first 
moment  to  the  last. 

To  begin  with  there  is  Cynthia.  Cynthia  is  the 
niece  of  an  old  old  lady,  Harriet  Kennedy,  whose  wealth 
and  the  imminence  of  her  departure  from  this  mundane 
sphere,  have  inspired  her  relatives  with  greed  and  caused 
them  to  conspire  that  her  demise  may  be  hastened. 

But  Cynthia  is  more  than  that.  She  is  a “criminal 
type”  if  you  know  what  that  is.  Her  receding  chin, 
protruding  teeth,  bulbous  eyes,  pasty  complexion,  claw- 
like hands  and  neurotic  gestures  are  a combination  that 
would  at  once  attract  the  attention  of  the  receiving  in- 
terne in  a psychopathic  ward.  Cynthia’s  smile  is  as 
ghastly  as  the  laugh  of  a hyena  at  midnight. 

Miss  Ralston  falls  under  the  evil  sway  of  Cynthia  and 
her  band  of  harpies  who  have  installed  themselves  in  old 
Miss  Kennedy’s  home,  because,  having  befriended  the 
old  woman  once,  she  has  been  sent  for  by  the  latter  in 
her  extremity. 

Then  there  is  Jonas  Slaughter,  the  lawyer,  a sort  of 
relative  of  old  Miss  Kennedy,  also  an  occupant  of  the 


house  and  Fidus  Achates  of  Cynthia,  who  moves  like  a 
man  walking  in  his  sleep,  but  whose  little  sharp  eyes 
are  all  over  the  place  at  once  and  whose  atmosphere  is 
that  of  an  undertaker’s  back  room.  Slaughter  and 
Cynthia,  together  with  the  dissolute  nephew  of  Miss 
Kennedy,  plot  to  kill  the  old  lady  and  to  throw  the  blame 
on  Miss  Ralston  and  John  Farrar,  Isabel’s  law  office 
fiance,  who  has  accompanied  her  at  her  request  and  who 
is  stormbound  as  she  is  in  the  house  of  “The  Black  Door.” 

Tliej  night  scene  in  the  rambling  old  halls  and  rooms 
of  Miss  Kennedy’s  ancient  mansion  is  one  that  lives  in 
the  memory,  because  of  the  mysterious  comings  and 
goings  of  the  murderous  gang  that  watches  every  move 
of  the  visitors.  One  can  almost  hear  the  windows  rattle 
in  the  fierce  gusts  that  drive  torrents  of  rain  against 
them. 

James  Kennedy,  the  nephew,  who  is  egged  on  by 
Cynthia  to  garrote  his  aunt  in  her  bed,  and  who  is  nerved 
to  the  deed  by  the  administration  of  cocaine,  is  recognized 
by  Miss  Ralston,  who  has  been  kept  awake  by  the  storm, 
and  brought  to  book  by  her  for  the  crime,  after  she  her- 
self has  been  accused. 

The  attraction  of  the  piece,  aside  from  its  engrossing 
mystery,  consists  largely  in  the  faithfulness  with  which 
the  part  of  the  newspaper  reporter  is  played  by  Miss 
Greene,  who  adopts  none  of  the  old  time  stage  devices  to 
signify  that  she  is  a newspaper  woman. 

The  death  scene, > in  which  old  Miss  Kennedy  is  shown 
to  have  died  by  violence,  and  the  unmasking  of  the  mur- 
derer, her  nephew,  are  skilfully  staged  and  wonderfully 
effective.  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  acting  of  the  part  of  Farrar  in 
this  episode  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  mystery  of  the  “Black  Door,”  is  solved  as  such 
mysteries  usually  are  in  the  long  rtin,  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  Cynthia  has  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  the 
story  most  industriously,  and  that  it  was  she  who  black- 
ened the  door  with  a big  brush  in  order  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  simple  folk  that  the  death  of  Miss  Kennedy  had 
been  wrought  by  some  mysterious  agency. 

“The  Black  Door”  is  a thrilling  drama,  the  compelling 
appeal  of  which  cannot  be  comprehended  until  it  has  been 
seen. 
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“MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS” 

» Famous  editor's  opin- 

ion on  the  exhibitor's 
duty  to  his  patrons. 

Gardiner  Mack,  noted  photoplay  editor  of  the  Washington  Times  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  addresses 
the  motion  picture  exhibitors  in  this  issue  of  Reel  Life,  on  his  view  of  the  motion  picture  theater,  its  duty 
and  opportunities.  Mr.  Gardiner  enlarges  upon  the  fact  that  the  motion  picture  exhibitor  did  not  make 
the  production,  nor  did  the  producer  make  the  picture,  but  motion  pictures  made  both  the  producer  and 
the  exhibitor.  He  has  some  good  publicity  advice. 


BY  GARDINER  MACK 

INTEREST  the  community  in  your  theater  and  the 
newspaper  will  be  interested  in  it  by  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

That  is  the  very  best  way  an  exhibitor  can  go  about 
securing  the  co-operation  of  his  home  newspaper  in 
building  up  his  theater. 

Go  about  the  business  of  conducting  your  theater 
as  you  would  go  about  the  work  of  conducting  any  legiti- 
mate commercial  enterprise — but  remember  all  the  time 
that  the  commercial  element  must  always  be  submerged  in 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  artistic  effort. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  newspapers  have  shown  so  little 
interest  in  the  business  of  the  individual  exhibitor  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  exhibitor  took  little  interest  in  it  him- 
self. It  has  been  my  experience  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  exhibitors — until  recently  at  least — -have  had  what  I 
might  call  a speculative  interest  in  their  motion  picture 
enterprise.  They  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  cater- 
ing to  the  amusement  loving  public,  an  amusement  hungry 
public,  as  a side  line  and  not  as  a real  business. 

I am  one  of  those  cranks  who  believes  that  the  business 
of  amusing  the  public  is  just  about  the  most  important  busi- 
ness there  is  in  the  world.  And  that  the  responsibilities  that 
devolve  on  the  man  who  cafers  to  the  desire  for  amusement 
are  the  most  exacting.  I believe  that  the  influence  of  the 
theater  is  the  most  far  reaching  influence  that  is  exerted 
upon  the  people. 

It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  the  man  who  as- 
sumes these  responsibilities  will  not  only  be  a man  who 
realizes  exactly  what  they  are  but  will  try  to  meet  them  in 
the  same  serious  spirit  that  actuates  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  clergyman  and  the  editor— each  of  whom  appeals  to 
the  intellectual  side  of  his  clientele  rather  than  the  physical, 
as  does  the  merchant  or  the  public  service  corporation  head, 
— and  none  of  whom,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  has  quite  so 
large  a clientele  or  as  sure  a way  of  appealing  to  it  as  the 
theater  owner. 

To  such  a man  it  is  not  only  valuable  but  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise  that  he  have  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  newspaper.  The  news- 
paper represents  the  public,  it  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pub- 
lic as  a whole  or  in  any  part  in  which  it  might  divide  itself, 
to  the  other  parts  or  the  remainder  of  the  whole. 

The  theater  owner,  therefore,  would  help  greatly  in  inter- 
esting his  community  in  his  theater  if  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  interesting  the  editor  of  his  paper  in  it.  He 
would  help  himself  and  help  the  public  if  he  would  try  to 
co-ordinate  his  ideas  of  practice  with  the  theory  of  what 
the  public  wants  that  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
newspaper  man. 

This  is  neither  difficult  to  do  or  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  newspaper  editor  wants  to  know  all  the  things 
that  are  being  done  to  interest  the  public  because  it  is  his 
business  to  give  such  things  publicity. 

In  preparing  matter  for  newspapers  it  is  well  for  the  ex- 


hibitor to  bear  in  mind  that  a plain  statement  of  his  facts 
will  gain  him  greater  attention  and  more  consistent  results 
than  a flowery  description.  An  artist  once  said  that  the 
greatest  picture  has  never  been  painted.  And  the  theater 
owner  might  remember  that  Mary  Miles  Minter  has  never 
acted  her  greatest  play — despite  the  statements  of  exhib- 
itors to  the  contrary  each  time  Mary  Miles  Minter  appears 
in  a new  play.  Likewise  Mary  Miles  Minter  isn’t  the  dain- 
tiest, most  vivacious,  most  alluring  figure  on  the  screen. 
She  may  be  one  of  these — but  all  of  the  public  doesn’t  like 
blondes,  or  young  girls,  and  the  exhibitor  is  preparing  his 
statement  for  the  whole  public. 

A fairly  large  book  could  be  written  as  to  what  the  ex- 
hibitor should  or  should  not  do  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  news- 
paper in  building  up  his  business.  But  the  main  principle 
to  observe  is  that  stated  in  the  beginning — Interest  the  com- 
munity in  your  theater.  And  if  your  theater  is  worthy  of 
the  interest  of  your  community,  if  you  make  an  institution 
of  it,  the  newspaper  will  not  overlook  the  chance  to  get 
more  readers,  and  more  constant  readers  by  printing  a bit 
about  you  and  your  enterprises  every  day  or  two. 

But  please  remember  this — the  exhibitors  did  not  make 
motion  pictures.  Nor  did  the  producers  make  motion  pic- 
tures. It  was  always  the-motion  picture  that  made  the  ex- 
hibitor, and  the  producer.  What  both  want  to  do  is  td 
strive  to  be  as  big  as  their  business. 

* :.v* 

j 

Mayor  george  p; 

LUNN  of  Schenectady, 
New  York,  ex-ministei? 
and  congressman-elect,  is  a 
staunch  friend  of  motion  pic-j 
tures.  In  speaking  of  the  judi- 
cial decision  regarding  the  clos-i 
ing  of  motion  picture  theaters 
on  Sunday,  Mayor  Lunn  spoke 
in  part  as  follows  : 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  greater  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Schenectady  are  in  favor 
of  motion  pictures  on  Sunday. 

“New  York  State  now  has 
two  decisions  from  the  Appel- 
late division  of  the  Supreme  Court— one  declaring  that 
Sunday  pictures  are  legal  and  the  other  that  they  are 
illegal.  The  latter  is  authority  for  Schenectady  and  for 
that  reason  we  must  be  governed  by  their  decision. 

“Personally  I am  absolutely  convinced  that  Sunday 
pictures,  such  as  have  been  displayed  in  this  city,  have 
been  of  decided  good  for  our  people. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  this  law  should 
and  will  be  changed  so  that  the  great  good  that  is  pos- 
sible through  the  motion  pictures  can  be  utilized  on 
Sundays.” 
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Sixth  day  of  the  run  of  Mary  Miles  Minter  in  the  Mutual  Star  production,  “ Youth's  Endearing  Charm,”  at  Tally’s  Broadway  Theater, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Mary  Miles  Minter  has  firmly  established  her  popularity  in  Los  Angeles  and  Tally  will  use  all  her  releases. 


“SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOW” 


SERVICE  MEAS  UR™ OF  WORTH 


The  Superior  Service 

RENDERED  BY 

THOUSANDS 

OF 

Power’s  Cameragraphs 

PRACTICALLY  SINCE  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  INDUSTRY, 

CONCLUSIVELY  DETERMINES 
WORTH  WITHOUT  COMPARISON 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF 

Motion  Picture  Projection 

Write  For  Catalog  V 


NICHOLAS  POWER  COMPANY,  NINETY  GOLD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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MUTUAL fH 


Signal *lilm  Corporation  Presents 

HSe  tfearleSS  (film  Star 


HELEN  HOLMES'/), 

aLA(S  op  the 


“We  have  been  holding  the  people  out  every  night 

we  play  ‘A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands’  and  now  each  night  the  re- 
ceipts are  bigger,”  writes  J.  Gairno,  manager  of  the  Amo  Theatre  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  On  the  very  first  night  that  he  opened  with  the  big  new  Helen  Holmes  chapter- 
play  a crowd  jammed  his  lobby  and  extended  out  into  the  street  before  the  doors  were  opened.  For 
capacity  business  at  YOUR  theatre,  book  this  spectacular  story  of  the  lumber  camps — “A  Lass  of  the 
Lumberlands.”  Fifteen  chapters — a new  chapter  each  week.  See  your  nearest  Mutual  Exchange. 
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MUTUAL 

'Without  A Single  RiVal ! 


THE  MUTUAL  FILM  CORPORATION’S 


Featured  ONLY  in 


Dominating  the  entire  World  of  motion  picture 
comedians'- Without  a ri\?al  - Charlie  Chaplin. 
be£an  the  year  of  1916.  During  the  year  just 
ended  he  has  not  only  presented  that  reputation. 


but  has  added  to  it.  His  greatest  success  has 

1-Cti 


been  scored  in  Mutual-Chaplin  Specials'. 


iiy,  With  each  neWpn 


Charlies'  adventures  in  a skating  rink- 
as  pictured  in  his  Idlest  release -proVe 
the  Versatility  of  this  defer  f unmaker. 
He  is  creating  neWsduations-inVenting 
neri ' business  -enhancing  his  oWnpopular- 
\eW  production . 


BOOKING! 


MUTUAI  • 


MUTUAL  FI  l*« 


MUTUA 

Greater  Tkatv  EVer  For  1917 ! 


$67 0,000.°°  PER  YEAR  COMEDIAN 


MUTUAL-CHAPLIN  Specials! 

Pursuing  it?  polic/of  "Only  Bi$  Star?  For  Mutual  "the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation  announo2?  that, during  the 
coming  year, Charlie  Chaplin  Will  appear  iu  e\?en 
greater  Mutual  attraction?.  The  Worlds  greatest- 
comedian  in  the  World?  greatest  oomedie?. 

Exhibitor?  should  nuke  booking  anam 
NOV/ at  an/  Mutual  Exchange. 


MUTUAL-CHAPLtN  SPECIALS 

"^FLOORWALKER-  'ONE  AM" 
'VfU  FIREMAN C7&  VAGABOND" 
9L-G0UNT  " - ~<7&  PAWNSHOP" 
BEHIND  THE  SCREEN -“<5K«  RINK.” 


ONLY  AT 
XCHANG 


)RPORATION 

iSidenb . 


MUTUAL 


AMERICAN  FILM  CO.  INC. Vt'evente 
(Jdie  c^oted  Ftar1 


RICHAHDBENIHI 


iiv 


51  quaint  stor/of happ?-£o-/ucky 
John  SlocumandhislotfeforMarf, 
a Waitress in  a Netftork hoarding- 
house.  It  contain?  real hea/t-throb?- 
a tearorhUo.andmoreihanaferfSmiles. 

flomt/iof  tfe  Rickard  Bennett 
Series  of  Mutual  Star  Production?, 
dite  Acts'.  Released  tfe  Weekof 

Januar/  Id. 

MUTUAL  STAR.  PRODUCTION? 
QecAuriJ  RICHARD  BENNETT 

UovJ  Plaijpej: 

" PHILIP  HOLDEN , I Vaster." 
-AND  THE  LAW  SAYS  " 

"THE  VALLEY  OF  DECISION  ” 

BOOKING?  NOW  AT 
ANY  MUTUAL  EXCHANGE 


VOGUE  FILMS  Inc.,  Presents 


“JEALOUS  JOLTS” 


TWO  REELS 


RELEASED  DECEMBER  31st 


Slapttick  with  a Reaton 


FEATURING  BEN  TURPIN 

Supported  by  Gypsy  Abbott 

This  Vogue  comedy  is  laid  “down 

on  the  farm.”  Ben,  a hay-baler,  is  the  hero. 
Gypsy,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a hard-hearted 
father,  is  the  heroine.  Paddy,  a rough  and  ready  cowboy,  is 
the  villain  of  the  piece.  Paddy’s  jealousy  makes  Ben’s  love 
making  a rather  strenuous  pastime.  He  not  only  suffers 
“jolts,”  as  the  title  indicates— but  also  bumps — lots  of  them. 
At  length,  however,  a rubber  diver’s  suit  and  a “Free  Air” 
hose  at  a nearby  garage  enable  Ben  to  foil  Paddy’s  most  vil- 
lainous plot.  Laughter  reigns  supreme  throughout.  Directed  by  Robin 
Williamson.  Released  through  68  Mutual  Film  Exchanges. 

VOGUE  FILMS,  Incorporated 


General  Offices:  6225  Broadway 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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TkrilliH%  Scenes  Ik 
T kiy  yia  ril  i nft  Serial! 


Featuring 

Earl  Metcalfe 
Helen  Greene 
Zena  Keefe 

The  reporter’s  life  is 

one  of  the  most  thrilling 
positions  one  can  conceive. 
They  face  death  without  a 
tremor.  They  go  through  any 
peril  to  land  “a  story.”  How 
real  newspaper  stories  are  ac- 
tually secured  forms  the  basis 
of  this  thrilling  new  serial  — 
‘‘The  Perils  of  Our  Girl  Re- 
porters.” It  is  new.  It  is 
novel.  It  is  ‘‘different.” 


girl  reporters 


15  STARTLING  MOTION  PICTURE  STORIES-EACH  COMPLETE! 

Theatre  patrons  the  country  over  will  welcome 

this  Mutual  serial.  It  is  the  “something  new”  in  motion  pic- 
tures for  which  they  have  been  waiting.  They  will  pack  the  theatres  show- 
ing it.  It  means  capacity  business  for  15  weeks.  A new  story  each  week.  Each  story 
complete  in  itself.  Featuring  Earl  Metcalfe,  Helen  Greene  and  Zena  Keefe.  Directed 
by  George  Terwilliger.  Backed  by  a tremendous  national  campaign  of  advertising  and 
exhibitor  helps.  See  the  newspapers.  Watch  the  billboards.  Wire  or  write  your  nearest 
Mutual  Exchange  for  complete  details. 


BOOKING  NOW  AT  66  MUTUAL  EXCHANGE* 

Produced  by  NIAGARA  FILM  STUDIOr 
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MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS 


MUTUAL  STAR  PRODUCTIONS 


Week  of  January  8,  1917 

MARGARITA  FISCHER 

No.  164 — The  Butterfly  Girl— Pollard 

In  Five  Acts 


Week  of  January  1,  .1917 
RICHARD  BENNETT 
No.  163 — The  Gilded  Youth — American 

In  Five  Acts 


MUTUAL  PICTURES 


Week  of  January  8,  1917 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1917. 


No. 

05268 

05269 


Brand 

Mutual 


Title  Class  Reels  Leads 

When  Hands  Are  Idle... Drama  2 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1917. 


05270  Gaumont 


05271  Mutual 

05272  Gaumont 


Mutual  Tours  Around  the  World 

.»  . . . .Travel  1 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1917. 

Mutual  Weekly,  No.  105. Topical  1 
See  America  First . . . Scenic  and  1 
Kartoon  Komics Cartoon 


Pyrenees  Life  in 
Egypt,  Buda- 
pest 


Blue  Ridge 
Mountains 


05273  Cub 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1917. 
Comedy  1 


George  Ovey 


05274  Mutual 


05275  Star 


05276 

05277  ^ogue 

05278  Gaumont 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1917. 

Our  Boys  at  the  Border . Topical  1 
Uncle  Sam's  Defenders,  No.  2 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1917. 


The  Honeymooners Comedy  1 George  Derr 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1917. 

A Lisle  Bank Comedy  2 

Reel  Life Magazine  1 Making  Kid 

Gloves 
Pickles 
Good  Teeth 


Week  of  January  1,  1917 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1917. 


.No.  Brand  Title  Class  Reels  Leads 

05257 

05258  Mutual  Pangs  of  Jealousy Drama  2 Ethel  Grandin 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1917. 


05259  Gaumont 


05260  Mutual 

05261  Gaumont 

05262 


Mutual  Tours  Around  the  World 
No.  9 Travel  1 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1917. 

Mutual  Weekly  No.  105. Topical  1 

See  America  First Scenic  1 

Kartoon  Komics. ..  .and  Cartoon 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1917. 

Jerry’s  Double  Header.  .Comedy  1 


Rio  de  Janiero 
(Capital  of 
Brazil)  ARam- 
ble  Around 
Luchon 

Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia (The 
City  of  Roses) 
Miss  Catnip 
Goes  to  the 
Movies 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1917. 

05263  American  From  Civilian  to  Soldier 1 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1917. 

05264  Star  The  Girl  Who  Can  Cook.  . .Com.  1 


J.  Warren  Ker- 
rigan 


Lois  Meredith 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1917. 

05266  Vogue  The  Land  of  Nowhere . .Comedy  2 

05267  Gaumont  Reel  Life Magazine  1 


Rube  Miller 


MARY  MILES  MINTER 

Youth’s  Endearing 
Charm 

Dulcie’s  Adventure 
Faith 

A Dream  or  Two  Ago 
The  Innocence  of  Lizette 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL 
Soulmates 
The  Highest  Bid 
The  Strength  of  Donald 
McKenzie 

The  Man  Who  Would 
Not  Die 

The  Torch  Bearer 
The  Love  Hermit 
Lone  Star 
The  Twinkler 

PHOTO-NOVELS 

The  Perils  of  Our  Girl 
Reporters 

The  Sequel  to  The  Dia- 
mond from  the  Sky 

The  Vampires 
A Lass  Of  The  Lumber- 
lands. 

The  Girl  and  the  Game 
The  Secret  of  the  Sub- 
marine 
Fantomas 


KOLB  AND  DILL 

A Million  for  Mary 
Bluff 

The  Three  Pals 
A Peck  O’  Pickles 
Lonesome  Town 
Beloved  Rogues 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN 
The  Floorwalker 
The  Fireman 
The  Vagabond 
One  A.  M. 

The  Count 
The  Pawnshop 
Behind  the  Screen 
The  Rink 
Easy  Street 

RICHARD  BENNETT 
Philip  Holden — Waster 
And  The  Law  Says. 

The  Valley  of  Decision 
The  Gilded  Youth 

MARGARITA  FISCHER 

The  Pearl  of  Paradise 
Miss  Jackie  of  the  Navv 
The  Butterfly  Girl 
A Night  at  Tarquizzi 
Birds  of  Passage 
The  Devil’s  Assistant 


MUTUAL  FILM  EXCHANGES 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Butte,  Mont. 

Cairo,  111. 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Columbus,  O. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Escanaba,  Mich. 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  York  City,  Mutual  Film 
Exchange 

New  York,  Western. 

Oklahoma  City. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Calgary,  Canada. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

St.  John,  Canada. 

Vancouver,  Canada. 

Winnipeg,  Canada. 


733  Broadway 
302  E.  4th  St. 

146  Marietta  St. 

412  E.  Baltimore. 

127  Franklin  St. 

1106  Boylston  St. 

106  Pearl  St. 

American  Theatre  Bldg. 

4th  St.  & Commercial  Ave 
Consumers  Bldg. 

224  E.  7th  St. 


422  N.  High  St. 

1807  Main  St. 

1724  W’elton  St. 

Cohen  Bldg. 

97  Woodward  Ave. 

Corner  W.  San  Antonio  Ave 
and  S.  Santa  Fe  St. 

1019  Ludington  St. 

17  North  Sixth  St. 

119  5th  St. 

7-8  Hawkins  Bldg. 

805  Franklin  Ave. 

150  North  Illinois  St. 

928  Main  St. 

825  So.  Olive  St. 

410  So.  4th  St. 

500  So.  Main  St. 

301  Enterprise  Bldg. 

22  North  Sixth  St. 

25  Branford  PI. 

130  Meadow  St. 

816  Perdido  St. 


71  W.  23rd  St. 

126  W.  46th  St. 

Box  978  7-15  Whtlker  St. 

1413  Harney  St. 

257  N.  12th  St. 

142  W.  Adams  St. 

420  Penn  Ave. 

9th  and  Davis  St. 

123  E.  2nd  South  St. 

209  Alamo  Plaza. 

162  Turk  St. 

1311  Pine  st. 

1933  3rd  Ave. 

201  Wms.  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 

408  W.  First  Ave. 

1325  Franklin  St. 

419  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

316  Barnes  Bldg. 

61  S.  Penn  Ave. 

15  Wilton  Ave. 

702  4th  St.,  W. 

345  Bleury  St. 

39  Waterloo  St. 

963  Granville  St. 

48  Aiken  Bl.,  McDermott  Ave. 


MUTUAL 

GAUMONT  CO.,  Pntfentr 

<7fie 

Vampire; 


Every  second  exciting!  Every  minute  thrilling! 
Every  episode  sensational ! This  fascinating  series 
of  nine  French  detective  stories  - each  complete 
in  three  parts— is  producing  tremendous  business 
wherever  it  is  being  shown. 

The  VAMPIRES  are  a ruthless  band  of 
arch  criminals  who  terrorize  Paris.  A 
daring  young  newspaper  reporter  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  rid  the  city  of  its  af- 
fliction. Criminal  cunning  is  matched 
against  reckless  bravery.  Law  and  right- 
eousness fight  for  supremacy. 


Pack  your  house  to  capacity 
with  this  nine-chapter  serial. 
Produced  by  the  Gaumont  Co. 
Book  “The  Vampires”  NOW 
thru  any  Mutual  exchange. 


Now  BookmqAt 

66  MUTUAL 

EXCHANGEf 
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